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BY THE MANAGING EDITOR, ALBERT E. McKINLEY. 



Two years ago, in September, 1909, was issued the first 

r number of The History Teacher's Magazine. Pounded 

in the belief that a professional paper was needed by the body 

. of liistory teachers in America, and in the hope that there 

I was a constituency large enough to support such a paper 

_upon a practical financial basis, the publisliers and editors 

entered upon the work with enthusiasm, and with the good 

wislies of many friends. 

During the two years in which the Magazine has been 
published, it has, if we may believe the testimony of numer- 
ous correspondents, well filled its mission. As the months 
passed and new fields of usefulness became apparent, the 
^ scope of the paper was broadened. 

Bibliographical and critical departments were added; de- 
tailed articles upon the college teaching of history were in- 
troduced, as well as those dealing with history in the second- 
ary and elementary schools. Many papers upon illustrative 
material were published, together with reprints of source- 
material and accounts of current events, 
r Two things the paper has accomplished: First, it has 
been an inspiration toward higher teaching standards to 
many teachers; and secondly, it has aided in professionaliz- 
ing the teaching of history by publishing throughout the 
country the proceedings of associations and groups of history 
teachers. The editors and publishers are thankful for the 
opportunity which they have had to aid, at least in a 
8mall degree, in advancing these interests of all history 
^ teachers. 

^ With regret it must be said that the paper has not been a 
financial success ; in spite of the use of all possible means to 
^ bring it to the attention of history teachers. Many thous- 
ands of sample copies have been distributed, circulars were 
issued by the tens of thousands, agents were appointed at 
teachers' meetings, and the paper has been given a place of 
prominence at almost every association meeting held in the 
last two years. In spite of the labors of the publishers and 
the assistance of many friends the subscription lists have 
not reached a figure which would make the paper self-sup- 
porting; and a deficit of several thousands of dollars has been 
incurred. The managing editor has given gratuitously his 
time and thought to the paper. 

Such a condition, however, ought not and can not continue 
indefinitely. A private concern cannot be expected to fur- 
nish at a considerable loss professional material for the 
teachers' use ; and the teachers of the countrv, on the other 
hand, when the truth of the matter is made known to them, 
would be unwilling to accept such a situation. 

Last spring, when repeated efforts to enlarge the subscrip- 
tion lists among those who might be interested had failed, 
it became apparent that the paper could be continued only 
by adopting one of two plans; either by materially cutting 
down the quality and quantity of the material printed in the 



|mi>er, or by turning it over to some institution or associa- 
tion which could conduct the paper without the expenses in- 
cident to its management by a private firm. The first alter- 
native was set aside as impossible. Attention was accord- 
ingly devoted to the second alternative, in the ho|)e that some 
8emi-|tublic agency might be found to carry on the enterprise. 

Correspondence relating to the subject has been had dur- 
ing the entire spring and summer, but thus far without re- 
sult. In the course of these negotiations several suggestions 
were made which it may be proper to lay before the subscrib- 
ers and friends of the Magazine. 

But before giving these suggestions, a word of explanation 
is necessary. The publishers have not sought and do not 
now seek any recouping for the considerable sum they have 
invested in the paper ; they are content with the intangible 
reward of a work done as well as they could do it, and with 
the many words of praise which have come from friends. 
The publishers and managing editor are now simply inter- 
ested in the paper as a thing which ought to be continued, 
and for the conduct of which there should be some public- 
spirited agency in this country. The work already done in 
an editorial capacity and in a business way upon the sub- 
scription lists, will be gladly turned over to any agency quali- 
fied to continue the publication of the Magazine. 

The suggestions made by friends for the continuance of 
the paper are as follows: 

1. The establishment of a guarantee fund composed of 

contributions from educational institutions and 'individuals. 

« 

2. The publication of the paper by the history department 
of one or several universities. 

3. Its publication by one of the local associations of his- 
torv teachers. 

4. The adoption of the paper as an organ of some histori- 
cal association or of a national association of history 
teachers. 

Whether one or another of these plans can be adopted re- 
mains to be answered by those most interested — ^the history 
teachers of the country. While the present editors and pub- 
lishers will gladly co-operate with any persons looking to- 
ward the continuance of publication, they have decided that 
this September issue will be the last published under the 
present management. If arrangements cannot be made 
shortly for its future issue, subscribers to the Magazine will 
be paid off in full for their unexpired subscriptions, or will 
he given the option of taking their balances iii back numbers 
of the paper. 

Tn thus bringing to a close the work of two years, the 
Managing Editor wishes to thank the many friends in all 
parts of the country, who by literary contributions and Ly 
words of appreciation have made the work of these months 
mos^ enjoyable. 
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This paper is not to be a bibliography of the history of any 
country, nor is it to be an extensive discussion of the ma- 
terial the history teacher is to keep. The main purpose is 
to give some suggestions which may help some teachers of 
history better to accumulate and to arrange, aijd therefore 
better to use history material. 

It would be an excellent thing, indeed, if we could take 
it for granted that all history teachers, even in college, knew 
good material when they find it, and furthermore, that all 
teachers of history are able to find good material. This con- 
dition, however, does not exist. Many teachers of history in 
high schools do not know the best books on the subjects they 
teach, and make no pretense of knowing or using material 
from the sources. This is due to different causes, one of 
which is that as students, in college, these teachers were not 
taught to use and to know material. A principal of a high 
school, teaching American history, had never heard of the 
" Federalist.'* Another teacher of history thought the " Fed- 
eralist," and the " Madison Papers '* were the same. 

Another cause is the lack of library facilities where the 
teacher is teaching. This is one of the history teacher's 
greatest hindrances. The teacher in the country schools has 
practically no library from which he can derive any assist- 
ance. Often pupils in these schools have an idea that all the 
history of our country is within the covers of the one small 
volume used as the text. In the smaller cities there is Usual- 
ly no money left for the purchase of good books on history or 
government, after the supply of modem fiction has been pur- 
chased. Even in connection with college libraries there are 
persons who have advocated a policy of purchasing many 
cheap books rather than fewer good books with the same 
money, on the principle, perhaps, that there is power in the 
number of volumes. Many times the high school teacher 
is limited to the text-books because there is nothing else 
available. 

Some college teachers do but little better. There are those 
who still teach in college with the use of little material 
other than a text-book; and sometimes a text-book is used 
in which the author has made " no pretense that the work is 
based wholly, or even chiefly, on original research." 

HISTORY MATERIAL — WHERE TO GET IT. 

Surely the history teacher should use vastly more than 
merely the text-book, and will use material not only from 
his own library, but also from the college or public library. 
He will keep in touch with the new books that appear on 
his subjects. But more than this, the teacher should accu- 
mulate a vast amount of material not found in any text- 
book. There is good material even in places least expected, 
and the teacher has many opportunities to collect this ma- 
terial. By keeping on the lookout himself, he will find in 
local papers, and in local governmental bodies, much mater- 
ial he can use. The writer of this article has collected some 
valuable material on Underground Railroads by getting in 
touch with a man who operated one of the stations and who 
since has written a series of articles for his local newspaper, 
giving a number of his experiences in connection with that 
business. It is not the purpose to discuss the value of such 
material, but surely it is of enough value to preserve. 

Another means the teacher has of getting material is from 
tlie work of his students. There are in most neighborhoods 
subjects for investigation that will not only appeal to the 
student, but will result, after proper investigation, in valu- 
able additions to the teacher's material. In making such in- 
vestigations, the student should be directed by the instructor, 
and guided in his use of material, when he makes his inves- 



tigations. Some teachers whom I know do not even have 
a conference with the student on his subject, nor does he 
know what subject is being handled. They turn their stu- 
dents loose, to select a subject, and to find whatever they can 
on the subject. The value of such work would not be equal 
to that done under proper direction. Some very creditable 
work has been done by students, on subjects upon which they 
were well able to get material. A student from Columbus, 
Ohio, did an excellent piece of work on the Columbus Filtra- 
tion Plant and Water System. One from Cleveland has 
made a careful study of the parks and playgrounds of that 
city. One from Cincinnati has handled the political condi- 
tions of that city, prefacing his report with a large picture of 
(jeorge B. Cox. The resourceful teacher, with an interested 
student, can by such methods collect much material with 
real value. 

Another sort of material is to be found in the government 
publications. There is more than one college professor who 
does not know the vast amount of history material to be 
found in the public documents of Congress. A professor 
who teaches international law had available such valuable 
material as John Bassett Moore's " International Arbitra- 
tions," his "Digest of International Law," and such other 
important material on the subject as is found in the docu- 
ments of Congress, but not only were they never used, but 
were never even given favorable mention. One instructor in a 
college admitted that he did not know how to use the public 
document well enough to find a reference to them when given 
in some book. This seems sufficient to show that there is a 
need on the part of many teachers, both in college and in 
high school, to know more about the bibliography of history. 
A high school teacher until recently had never heard of "The 
American Nation, a History," that excellent work (27 vol- 
umes) edited by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, and writ^ 
ten b^ such men as the late Professors Bourne and Garri- 
son, and Professors Hart, Channing, Cheney, Mcliaughlin, 
Greene, Turner, Dunning, MacDonald, Dewey, Sparks, 
Latan^, and others. A college library in Ohio was without 
this work until about a year ago. 

There is also need of collecting more material, other than 
that found in the secondary works. It is very evidently im- 
possible for a teacher to arrange his material who has no ma- 
terial to arrange. While this article was being written, a 
student called for Taft's inaugural address, and the platform 
of the Republicans of New York for this year. Both had 
been preserved and had been filed in such a way that they 
were at once available. This leads to the second, and the 
main part of this paper, viz., what the teacher is to do with 
the material when he gets it. 

HOW TO COLLECT MATERIAL. 

The teacher must be the judge of the material he will 
preserve. Surely, he will not attempt to keep entire files 
of newspapers. He will instead select from a good paper 
such material as is desirable. This should be carefully clip- 
ped, and pasted on paper, according to some uniform plan, 
A good sized paper is a sheet eight inches by eleven. These 
sheets should be special ruled, with a margin at the top of a 
little more than an inch, a wider margin to the left, and a 
narrower one to the right of the page. Whatever size is 
used, should be continued. It is very necessary that the 
name and date of the paper or magazine from which the 
clipping is taken be written on some part of the paper to 
which the clipping is pasted. The place at which this is 
written should be uniform. It is perhaps better to place 
these at the bottom of the paper, and at the top place a brief 
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heading, which will readily suggCBt the nature of the article. 
On the wider margin to the left may be written an analysis, 
or an opinion on the article. The same treatment should be 
given to material from other sources, whether from books, 
pamphlets, public documents, or any other source from which 
the material is taken. It is not a disadvantage to take books, 
dissect them, and preserve in this way what is wanted from 
them. 

The next point in the plan is the chromatic scheme of 
papers for different sorts of material. This, when once 
adopted, should be uniformly kept. All material of one kind 
should be pasted on paper of one certain color, so that at any 
time, the teacher will be able in this way to distinguish one 
sort of material from another. To illustrate, bibliography 
might be pasted on a green paper, newspaper clippings on 
red, etc. In no case, however, should more than one refer- 
ence be pasted on the same page. Leave the remaining space 
for comments. 

If a more complete bibliography is needed on some par- 
ticular subject than would ordinarily be used, the same 
chromatic scheme should be carried out, placing references 
to secondary books on cards of one color, references to source 
material on another, and references to magazine articles, etc., 
on cards of still another color. On the cards at the top 
should be placed the author's surname, followed by the given 
name in full ; following this would come the title of the book 
— the exact title from the title page, and not from the back 
of the book — ^with the exact references to the page or chap- 
ter. 

A book, however, should be so arranged by the author that 
it will not be diflScult to give a reference to it. No book 
should have more than one chapter one in it. Some are so di- 
vided into books and parts, with each part beginning with 
a new series of chapters, that it is almost as convenient to 
begin at the beginning and read through, as to find a refer- 
ence to it. 

After the reference should come the place and date of pub- 
lication. A space will still be left on any ordinary sized 
card for opinions or comments. It is furthermore very con- 
venient to indicate on the card where the reference or book 
may be found. For example, if one should want " The Diplo- 
matic Relations of the United States and Spanish America," 
by John Holladay liatan^, and had it in his bibliography on 
such a subject as "The Monroe Doctrine," if on the card 
were placed H. C. L. 6386.30, he would know at once where 
the book could be found in the Harvard College Library. 
Keep bibliographies in alphabetical order. 

ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL. 

When the material is selected, is cut and pasted on the 
papers of different colors, it is then ready to be collected, and 
assorted, and put into proper place in the library. The ma- 
terial on the same subject should be put together and further- 
more should be arranged with the bibliography in the front, 
followed by the material in chronological order. When the 
material on any subject is thus arranged, it should be put 
loose in a manila cover, a little larger than the paper on which 
the material is pasted, and folded in such a way that it will 
stand like a book. On the back of the cover the subject of 
the material should be clearly marked, the dates covered, and 
the number of the folder, so that material for any time on the 
subject may be obtained, and replaced when used. For ex- 
ample, if the subject is slavery, and there are several folders 
with material on the subject. Slavery, 1830-1840, R-I, placed 
on the back of the folder, would locate the material. Books 
on particular subjects should be marked in the same way, 
and should have their place along with the folders. 

The great advantage of having the manila covers and the 
material on loose leaves is in the addition of new material, 
as it will from time to time be collected. It will be placed 



in with the otlier material, without any disarrangement, and 
can be put just where it belongs. This, of course, cannot be 
done if the material is in bound volumes. 

LECTURE NOTES. 

The teacher should have quite a collection of his own lec- 
ture notes, — those taken when he was in college, as well as 
those arranged by him for his lectures, after he is out of col- 
lege, and is teaching. Ao^ain, the loose leaves should be 
used, the notes being taken on paper with the special ruling 
already described. These notes should be so marked with 
marginal references that the teacher can quickly tell what 
they are. By keeping them on the loose leaves in folders, 
they will readily fit into the general scheme of keeping ma- 
terial. 

In the arrangement of books treating in a general way of 
a long period, or of books in a set» it is advantageous to have 
a certain part of the library for such books, and there ar- 
range them in alphabetical order, keeping the sets together. 
There should be care taken in arranging the library for the 
material. There should be separate compartments for the 
material of each subject or course the teacher gives. Ameri- 
can history should have its place, separate from any other 
history. Government should have its place, and so for all 
other courses. 

The real history teacher no longer sits at a table and keeps 
his eye on the page of a text-book as a student repeats the 
words of that page. The teacher has but little use for a 
text-book. There may be some good in hearing a student 
repeat what he has read from a text; but if that is all a 
teacher is to do, one person can teach history as well as an- 
other. If the teacher does not direct, stimulate, implant the 
spirit of research and investigation, and cause the student to 
want to find out the truth for himself, he fails to do his 
whole duty. The teacher will be greatly aided in accom- 
plishing these ends by first knowing good material, and then 
by knowing how to arrange that material in such a way that 
it will be serviceable. Furthermore, the teacher will do a 
great service to the student, if he will start him on the way 
to know what good history material is, and then how this 
may best be arranged and made serviceable. 

Ex-Mayor George B. McClellan, in his address of welcome 
to the various associations at Carnegie Hall, December, 1909, 
cave some wholesome advice when he urcred that no more 
books be inflicted upon the world unless they have a real 
message. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, in that master- 
piece, 'T^magination in History," the inaugural address before 
the American Historical Association a year ago, filled many 
history teachers with a new desire and determination, to 
know more about history material and to distinguish the real 
and genuine from the unreal and false. He pointed out 
the danger in the kind of imagination in history that " in- 
vents details or seizes upon the unimportant ones, or com- 
bines them into pictures which are but the outside; which 
tell us nothing of the stir and movement of human souls, the 
clash of human wills, of the thinking of national thoughts.*' 

President I>owell, in his inaugural address before the 
Political Science Association, made a plea for more careful 
study of politics and government, not only from the debates 
of legislative bodies, statutes enacted, and the like, but also 
from the outside world, from the actual working of the poli- 
tical machinery. 

It is the purpose of this paper to follow after these 
thoughts. Before the teacher does anything else, let him he 
filled with the spirit of the two great addresses just meti- 
tioned. T^et him have the spirit of investigation, the real 
imagination, that which is from within outward, and which 
will make history and government subjects which are alive. 
Then the teacher will know material, and will by a system- 
atic arrangement of his material, increase his own knowledge 
and usefulness. 
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At the University of Missouri 

BY PROFESSOR NORMAN M. TRBNHOLME. 



Introductoby: Scope and Character of the Course. 

The field that we attempt to cover in this course is that 
of the middle ages and modem age in connection with the 
activities and development of the peoples of Western 
Europe. It is therefore to some extent a general survey of 
medieval and modem history. As a basis for organized 
study and interpretation, students are required to own Rob- 
inson's " History of Westem Europe " and " Readings in 
European History" (abridged ed.), while as a definite 
topical guide with references and review questions they liave 
a '* Syllabus for the History of Westem Europe," compiled 
by the author of this article. Some students purchase ref- 
erence works in addition, but most of the class rely on the 
reference library provided by the university, in which tliere 
are numerous duplicates of the books most referred to in 
the syllabus. As this course is recommended to all fresh- 
men and sophomores as preliminary to other work in his- 
tory, and to the courses offered in the departments of Econo- 
mics, Political Science, Sociology. History of Art, Educa- 
tion and Philosophy, it is elected by a large number of 
undergraduates and presents some difficult and interesting 
problems of organization and methods of instruction. 

The Organization of tkr Course. 

For the last six years the course has been organized on 
a section basis, by which means the students are instructed 
in class groups of about thirty-five, instead of in one large 
class of over three hundred. Each section has a separate 
instructor, who is responsible for the work of the class under 
him, and makes his own assignments. The sections used 
to meet three times a week through the year, but the course 
has now been placed on a one semester five hour a week 
basis. Six sections are organized in the first semester and 
three in the second semester, On the basis of thirty-five 
students to a section, this provides for about three hundred 
in the course during the year. Six instructors do the work, 
three of whom, however, only teach this course one semester 
and give five hour a week courses in Ancient. English and 
American history during the second semester. 

'There are two features of our section plan that deserve 
especial mention. One of these is the provision for women's 
and men's sections, instead of mixed sections, and the other 
is the providing of a special section for intending teachers. 
The arranging of students according to sex was begun in 
the fall of 1904, and, in the opinion of all who have had 
to do with the course, has beeii a valuable change. The 
freshmen boys and girls, who chiefly elect the course, are 
new to college work and are inclined to be shy and reticent 
in discussion, especially in the presence of the other sex. 
Segregation has overcome this difficulty very largely, and 
has resulted in much more rapid adaptation to new con- 
ditions and a higher standard of work than would have 
been the case in mixed classes. Tn addition, there are cer- 
tain advantages from the psychological viewpoint in teach- 
ing history to women alone or to men alone. Although 
segregation has not been carried further than the intro- 
ductory course, the writer is of the opinion that it could 
be beneficially introduced in connection with large under- 
graduate classes in other fields of history than the Euro- 



pean, and would result in better and more intensive work 
on the part of both men and women. The feminine and the 
masculine viewpoints in history are different, and different 
methods of teaching should be adopted. 

The plan of having a special section for intending teacii- 
ers has also been justified by good results. In this section 
it has been possible to lay emphasis on methods of present- 
ing the subject-matter and on reference work and collateral 
reading, and, in general, develop a more pedagogical atti- 
tude toward the work than in the purely academic sections, 
where cultural and disciplinary aims prevail. Furthermore, 
the fact that the section is made up of intending school 
of education students gives it a certain professional spirit 
of earnestness, and throws together the older and more ex- 
perienced students. This allows a higher grade of work to 
be done in the teachers' section. 

While there are some obvious disadvantages in having a 
history class meet five times a week instead of twice or 
thrice, yet, on the whole, we think the change a good one. 
There is a maintenance of continuity of thought in con- 
nection with daily discussions and the fact that a student 
carrying three five-hour courses is less burdened with a 
variety of intellectual interests than one carrying five three- 
hour courses is conducive to greater interest and intensive- 
ness. It is also some economy from the teaching side, as 
an instructor who teaches two five-hour courses each 
semester is less burdened than one teaching several three- 
hour or two-hour courses. It would seem that, for the ordi- 
nary courses of the freshman and sophomore years, a one 
semester five-hour plan might be advantageously adopted. 

Methods and Aims op Instruction. 

The method of instruction employed in our introductory 
course is a combination of the recitation and the lecture. 
It has been developed on the assumption that students who 
have but just graduated from the high schools where a 
recitation method is used are not prepared for formal lec- 
ture courses of the university type and yet should take a 
step forward from the somewhat stiffly organized and me- 
chanical high-school recitation and benefit by the scholar- 
ship of their university teacher. We call our method of 
instruction, therefore, a discussion method, because it con- 
sists of an informal discussion of the topic by the instruc- 
tor and the class. The former is supposed to contribute 
to the topic from his own reading and study, and the lat- 
ter are tested as to their knowledge of the essential facts 
and their understanding of their meaning and significance. 
Tlie element of continuity is provided for by a brief re- 
view discussion of the preceding topic of the background 
of the new topic. At times a source account or a group 
of related source extracts will be taken as the basis of the 
discussion, and the relation of the sources to historv will 
be strikingly brought out. The informality of the class- 
room work and the comparatively small number of students 
in each section have resulted in developing a genuine in- 
terest in the work on the part of both instructors and stu- 
dents, and the meeting of a section of History I is usually 
an occasion for eager questioning and lively discussion. 
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rather than of listlessness and indifferenoe. This has been 
accomplished by developing natural interests and leading 
tlie student to think rather than compelling him to remem- 
ber^ and by developing a rational need of information in 
order to explain problems of development, rather than by 
arbitary methods of imparting information. There is 
really no need for history to be a meaningless memory 
8tudy and drill in factual details, when it has so much of 
vital meaning in regard to past and present conditions. 

In order that a rational perspective may be given in 
the course, the first few meetings of each section are de- 
voted to discussing the viewpoint in history, the reasons for 
studying history, and other questions connected with his- 
tory as a worthy field of study. There is also some dis- 
cussion of sources and secondary works, and of the per- 
spective of medieval and modem development. In order 
that the relation of the past to the present may be prop- 
erly emphasized, it has been thought worth while to spend 
some little time in discussing present-day conditions be- 
fore taking up the past, and, accordingly^ we have begun 
the history study in the course by a brief survey of exist- 
ing political, social, religious and economic conditions. 
Emphasis is laid especially on the prevalence of national 
states, in contrast to the imperial ideals of ancient and 
medieval times, on religious toleration and the variety of 
religious organization, as opposed to uniformity, and the 
state church of the past, on popular representative govern- 
ment or democracy, as opposed to royal absolutism or aris- 
tocracy, and on the prevalence of the economic factors to- 
day over all personal or sentimental considerations. We 
have found our students woefully ignorant of present-day 
government and politics, and this little introductory sur- 
vey has resulted in giving them some definite knowledge 
of present-day conditions, so that the meaning and signifi- 
cance of imperialism, nationalism, feudalism, the rise of 
the third estate and of economic, social and religious 
changes have become clearer when connected with their re- 
mote results in the present. At the same time, we do not 
neglect to emphasize the great classical background as 
summed up in Boman imperialism, and considerable time is 
spent in discussing the transition from Roman to Germanic- 
Roman Europe, and in discovering in what ways Rome 
continued to influence western Europe. Throughout the 
entire course the aim of the instruction is to get below the 
surface facts and develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion by the students of the historical development of 
Europe in its various parts and as a whole, and to especial- 



ly emphasize those factors of growth and change that lead 
up to present conditions. The discussions in the class 
room are not upon questions of fact so much as upon ques- 
tions of relative influence and importance. Accuracy of 
information is made the basis for correct generalization, 
and no student is allowed to make a hypothetical statement 
unchallenged. This results in sound scholarship and sound 
understanding — two essential things in the proper study of 
history. 

Some map work is done in close connection with the 
class-room topics. Thus, when discussing feudal France, 
the students prepare a map showing the great feudal di- 
visions of medieval France as a part of the lesson. Wall 
maps are constantly used, and are kept before the class, so 
that in time they become familiar. An occasional written 
exercise is given in place of the oral discussion — a sort of 
hour examination — and in the middle, and at the close of 
each semester, a more formal review examination is given 
as a test of the students more permanent knowledge and 
of the power of thoughtful organized presentation of the 
subject matter. Grades are assigned on the basis of the 
oral and written work and attendance. More stress is laid 
on class-room discussion, however, than on written exami- 
nations. As regard reference and collateral reading, all 
possible facilities are provided, and the students are en- 
couraged to follow up their topics in the chief secondary 
jyorks. The results of this reading are brought out in the 
class-room discussions, and credit given for its performance 
when good results are evidenced. There is, however, no 
attempt made to compel students to do library work. They 
are held responsible for a good knowledge of history, and 
they must use their own methods of outside work in ac- 
({uiring that knowledge. Required note books, reading 
notes, bibliographies and so forth are not a part of our 
course. The loading up of an introductory history course 
with too many mechanical requirements robs it of interest 
and vitality, and makes it too much a series of required ex- 
ercises, which are looked on as drudgery by students. 

Results in Connection with the Introductory Course. 

We have come to regard our introductory course as the 
most interesting and really satisfactory course that we are 
abU to give. It seems to meet the needs of our freshmen 
and sophomores much better than a large lecture course 
would, and they seem to find the work in it really inter- 
esting and profitable. The instructors take pleasure in their 
work, and are proud of their classes, and this is a pretty 
fair test of the success of any course. 
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The Making of an Historical Museum 

BY ALBERT H. SANFORD, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LA CROSSE, WIS. 



The writer's experience in collecting his- 
torical relics may he of interest to history 
teachers who are making every effort to 
move toward the vital and away from the 
formal in their work. No argument need 
be made for the value of relics in render- 
ing history lessons more vivid and inter- 
esting. They enable the pupil to come 
into first-hand contact with the past; as, 
for instance, when he sees in the museum 
in question an old Dutch brick froBi the 



Sleepy Hollow Church; a steel used for 
striking fire before the invention of 
matches; some land patents of 1S65, bear- 
ing the signature of President Pierce; an 
old revolver, of which the barrels revolve, 
instead of the cylinder; some election' bal- 
lots for the years 1864, 1866, and 1868, the 
two latter printed upon wall paper. 

The gathering of these and many other 
articles of interest was a gradual process, 
but it involved comparatively little search 



or labor. Very few of the relics were solic- 
ited, and none was purchased; but when- 
ever a donation or a loan was made, a 
careful record was kept, and an item was 
inserted in each of the local papers; and in 
the school paper, acknowledging the favor 
and expressing thanks to the individual 
from whom it came. Sometimes a general 
statement was added intended to encour- 
age other similar favors. The number of 
instances in which the publication of such 
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an item was followed immediately by the 
offer of another gift or loan was remark- 
able. Our experience furnishes clear evi- 
dence that historical relics of value are not 
rare in communities like this; that some- 
times they are a burden to the house- 
keeper; and that it is frequently a source 
of genuine pride for the owner to contrib- 
ute such articles to a public institution. 
If any persuasion is needed to bring the 
relic to the museum, arguments showing 
the greater safety from destruction, from 
careless handling, and from fire, that the 
school building and the museum cases fur- 
nish, are sufficient. 

The first contributions to this museum 
came, most appropriately, from the stone 
age. The stone and copper implements of 
the Indians, the fragments of pottery, and 
the pipes, that are so common in this State, 
were donated in large numbers. Here, too, 
are some woven mats that were found in 
cliff caves above the Columbia River. 

The most interesting Civil War relic that 
has been acquired is a Confederate $1,000 
bond, picked up by a Union soldier in the 
capitol at Richmond on the day after its 
evacuation. When the war was over, our 
veteran became provost "marshal in Vir- 
ginia, and preserved original blank forms 
of the " parole " and " amnesty oath " then 
much in use. 8om« of the former bear the 
signatures of Confederate soldiers. There 
is also a copy of the celebrated wall paper 
edition of the Vicksburg "Daily atizen" 
of July 2, 1863. Some paper cartridges of 
Civil War times, in proximity to specimens 
of the earliest (Lee) metal cartridges, and 
others of Spanish War times, show an in- 
teresting line of evolution. "Canister" 
and " grape shot " are vague terms to most 
students; the sight of these projectiles 
makes the horrors of war more impressive. 



Accompanying these are cannon fuses and 
*' eight-second " fuses for shells. 

Perhaps nothing in the museum makes 
the Civil War more vivid than the copy of 
the Chicago " Tribune " for April 14, 1862, 
containing news of the battle at Pittsburg 
landing. Most impressive are the columns 
containing the names of the dead, wounded 
and missing. Some raw Wisconsin regi- 
ments were at the front that day. Can the 
pupil imagine himself searching those col- 
umns when the paper arrived fresh from 
the press? Numerous other papers, both 
Northern and Southern, were preserved 
because of the important news they contain 
—the surrender of Vicksburg, the nomi- 
nation of McClellan in 1864, and the death 
of Stonewall Jackson. 

A few relics have come from Revolution- 
ary sources. Such are a wooden barrel- 
shaped canteen, like those seen in pictures 
of Revolutionary battles; an epaulette 
worn by an officer in that war; a leather 
pocket-book stamped with the date 1782. 
The most valuable reminders of those 
times, however, are a sample of North 
Carolina currency issued in 1776, and a 
Continental note of 1775; the latter was 
a loan which has recently been removed by 
its owner, who wi^a graduate from the 
school. 

The value of the Continental paper 
money is shown in copies of the " New Jer- 
sey Almanack" of the dates 1778, 1779, 
1780 and 1785. These contain tables of 
depreciation fixed by several State govern- 
ments. One table shows how the money 
declined in value daily from January, 1777, 
when it was quoted at par, to May, 1781, 
when $100 in paper was worth sixty-nine- 
tieths of a dollar. These almanacs, and 
others of the dates 1804, 1806 and 1807, 
contain interesting reflections of the life 



and ideas of those times. Among other 
miscellaneous items of information is the 
following: "Remedy for Consumption; 
published by a Gentleman from experience: 
One ounce of the juice of Horehound, in 
a pint of milk, sweetened with honey; to 
be taken every day for a considerable 
time." 

European history is represented by a few 
interesting relics. There is a diploma 
granted by a German university to a grad- 
uate in forestry and dated 1807 — precisely 
one hundred years before the State of 
Wisconsin became interested in that sub- 
ject. Most valuable are two letters written 
by a soldier in the Prussian army during 
the Napoleonic wars. One is dated July 31, 
1816, a short time after the battle of 
Waterloo. The soldier's description of his 
experiences in that battle is brief, but 
vivid. 

In anticipation of future interest in cer- 
tain public characters of to-day, autographs 
have been preserved written by William J. 
Bryan, Captain Hobson, Senator Tillman, 
Mrs. Booth, Archbishop Ireland, and others. 
An autograph letter from John Hay was 
also given to the museum. A small col- 
lection of old text-books has been accumu- 
lated, and a geographical museum has 
grown to some proportions at the same 
time. The writer is convinced that it is 
possible to have a similar historical col- 
lection in every school. When once estab- 
lished, it constitutes a bond of union be- 
tween the school and the community. 
Moreover, the school is the natural reposi- 
tory for such tangible articles as are evi- 
dences of the lives and experiences of past 
generations. Careless hands are constantly 
destroying these mementoes, and we can- 
not too soon begin to preserve them for 
the instruction of our own and for the 
benefit of future generations. 



Pictures: Their Use and Abuse in History Teaching 

BY EDGAR W. AMES, HEAD OF DEFT. OF HISTORY, TROY HIGH SCHOOL, TROY, N. Y. 



It has been said that " a room hung with 
pictures is a room hung with thoughts," 
and we might paraphrase this and say a 
text-book filled with pictures is a book 
filled with thoughts, but unfortunately 
this is not always true. If it were true, 
the "dry bones" of history would be 
*' clothed upon with the fiesh of life," and 
the girl who said she was glad she did not 
live two hundred years from now because 
she would have so much more history to 
learn, would not have felt impelled to voice 
her troubles so frankly. 

A picture should be used in the teaching 
of history not "only to point a moral and 
adorn a tale," but to make the events de- 
scribed seem real to the student; to give 
him a clear idea of the appearance of the 
personages who move across the historical 
horizon, — a rather dim one sometimes, — to 
illustrate the life, manners and customs of 



the people; and to make known their art, 
literature and science. We may find some 
of these pictures in the text-books, some in 
magazine articles, or in any of the varied 
places they may be obtained. There is an 
immense number of them, and it would 
seem as if with this wealth of material that 
something must be fundamentally wrong 
when the cry is so generally made that his- 
tory is dry and uninteresting. It is the 
exception rather than the rule that a High 
School student studies history because he 
is fond of it. He studies it because he 
thinks it may be easy or because he is 
forced to take it, either by some college 
entrance requirement or because his par- 
ticular course calls for it, this being espec- 
ially true of his senior year. 

If the student is not interested, the fault 
must lie in one of three places, in the stu- 
dent himself, in the teacher, or in the text- 



book, or it may lie in a combination of the 
three. Not long since the following ques- 
tions were given to sixty- five students who 
were studying one of the best text-books 
in American History. 

1. Do you make use of the pictures in 
your text-books while studying your les 
son as a help in understanding it? If not, 
why? 

2. Do you consider the illustrations in 
your text- books interesting? 

3. What sort of illustrations do you like 
best for a history text-book? 

The result was startling. Thirty did not 
use the pictures at all; twenty -one used 
them sometimes, and the remaining fourteen 
said they used them, qualifying their state- 
ment, however, by saying they did not con- 
sider the pictures in their text-books in- 
teresting. It of course followed that the 
majority of the fifty-one found the pic- 
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tures uninteresting. The answers to the 
third question were varied. Among the 
kinds mentioned were battle scenes and 
pictures of action in general, cartoons and 
pictures to show the customs of the times, 
but no one mentioned portraits of famous 
men. 

Although this questionnaire is of value 
in our discussion as giving na the student's 
viewpoint, yet we must remember that the 
average High School student has no sens^ 
of value in a picture. He aees a chromo of 
** The Spirit of 76," given as a prize for a 
pound of tea, and calls it beautiful. He 
sees a copy of Rembrandt's " Sortie of the 
Civic Guard " and finds no beauty in it. 
Frans Hals' " A Jolly Man " may appeal to 
him because no one can see the picture and 
not feel that he is face to face with life, 
uncontrolled life perhaps, yet one must be- 
lieve that the man lived at some day in the 
past and that life meant to him a jolly, 
care-free existence; but as a picture to be 
studied as a type of life of the early ITth 
century, it would have no meaning to the 
average High School student. Is the stu- 
dent to blame for this lack of knowledge? 
Most certainly he is not. The fault lies 
beyond him. He can learn only what he 
is taught, and students are not taught to 
appreciate th \ value of good pictures. 

Let us look beyond the pupil to the 
teacher. Do the teachers of history try to 
teach their students by a careful use of 
illustrative material? Each teacher who is 
asked such, a question would of course say 
" Yes, indeed, I take pictures to class every 
day to show my students. They bring to 
class all the illustrative material they can 
find." That is probably true. But is it 
better to have a great many ordinary pic- 
tures cut from magazines, displayed before 
the class, or is it better when the Napo- 
leonic Wars are studied, to take one good 
picture, such as Oerome's ** Napoleon and 
the Sphinx," and look carefully into its 
meaning? The answer is not far to seek. 
In the press and hurry of the day's work 
the ordinary history teacher feels that she 
has no time to study art; and yet it is the 
most prolific source of help to make his- 
tory real, not only European and Ancient 
history, but also American history. The 
teacher would find much help if she would 
use the illustrative material in the text- 
book, but it is a safe statement to make 
that to ninety per cent, of the teachers of 
history, the illustrations in the text-books 
are as if they were not. We are so anx- 
ious to teach the students the facts in the 
book, that we pass entirely over the illus- 
trations that are put there to help us. 
However, this may not be the wrong thing 
to do with some pictures, and so in our 
search for this weakness in our history 
teaching we are brought to a consideration 
of the third point. 

Is it rank heresy to question the illus- 
trations in the good text-books? Can it be 
that . these excellent texts are lacking in 



this respect? They have many illustra- 
tions. All the prominent historical charac- 
ters appear there. We see Columbua, 
Washington, Lincoln, all in their proper 
places. There are battle scenes, inventions, 
colonial housp-p, the manners and customs 
of the people; and in spite of it all, as we 
have shown above, students pass over the 
pictures with little or no attention. 

A suitable illustration for a text -book in 
history should have three qualities. It 
must be of interest to the average student; 
it either must attract his attention at once, 
or be of such cliaracter that, with the help 
of the teacher, the student may recognize 
the picture as an interesting part of his 
work. In the next place, the illustration 
must be an aid to the text. As it is placed 
in most of the texts to-day, it is not an aid 
to the student in attempting to grasp the 
work. Cathedrals, town walls and medie- 
val towns may have inherent beauties but 
what teacher can arouse interest in Euro- 
pean history by reference to the average 
picture of these features as found in the 
text-books ? 

In the third place, the illustration must 
be historically accurate. Many texts show 
the, picture of Columbus. If he resembled 
all the pictures publish^ of him, he must 
have been exceptionally accomplished in 
" changing his face " If one of those pic- 
tures is accurate, the others cannot be, and 
to say the least, certainly must be confus- 
ing to the student. This applies to many 
of the so-called portraits found in the text- 
books. They may look well on the page, 
but as helps to the student, and that is 
what the illustrations are supposed to be, 
they are of no value whatever. An exam- 
ple of anotiier class of these valueless pic- 
tures is Leutze's " Washington Crossing the 
Delaware," which is seen so often in our 
text-books. Oaffin in his "Guide to Pic- 
tures " says of it, " History tells us that 
the crossing began early in the evening of 
December 25, 1776, and lasted until four 
a.m. the following morning. Does this pic- 
ture represent the dimness of a winter twi- 
light, much less the gloom of night? Leutze 
probably had no thought of representing 
this aspect of the truth or the effect that 
light would have upon the appearance of the 
figures. A similar artificiality appears in 
the representation of the ice, for the lights, 
shadows and gleams are a very different 
thing from the painted blocks representing 
the effect of real ice as seen in real light. 

" What of the point on which he relied 
— the grouping of the figures in the fore- 
ground? It is a ticklish job to pull a boat 
through a mass of floating ice cakes. Do 
you think Washington and the flag bearer 
would have increased the peril and diflficulty 
by standing up? They and every man not 
actually engaged in navigating the boat 
would have been sitting low down, so as to 
help preserve the balance and offer as little 
resistance as possible to the wind. Leutze 
failed to realize that in a picture a deeper 



sentiment may be aroused by a simple 
truth of representation than by a display 
of mock heroics." Caflin might have added 
to this arraignment of the historical 
accuracy of the picture that at the time 
Washington crossed the Delaware there was 
no flag with its stars and stripes for any- 
one to carry. 

Since these are the facts, is there no 
remedy? It does not follow that because 
some illustrations are bad, because some 
are unfitted for study, that all are so. 
There is a text for a whole lesson in 
Stuart's portrait of "Washington," in the 
" Puritan," and " Lincoln," of St. Gaudens. 
The "First Prayer in Congress," by T. H. 
Matteson, breathes the feeling of need for 
help experienced by the leaders of the Revo- 
lution. The colored illustrations in Mace's 
School History cannot fail to arouse the 
interest of the boys and girls who study 
them. Do you doubt that " The Waiting at 
Concord Bridge," by N. C. Wyeth, or the 
"Escape of Arnold," by Howard Pyle, 
would arouse interest? In the former there 
stands facing you a little group of men, 
waiting. They are evidently farmers, 
armed with their old muskets, pitchforks, 
or whatever they could catch up in their 
haste, ready to meet they knew not what. 
It is a disorderly assemblage, disorgan- 
ized, yet you feel that they realize the 
coming crisis. One is fixing his gun, 
another pulling his hat down tightly, and 
in the center of the crowd is that person 
ever present in such a body — ^the one who 
stands with wide-open mouth to see what 
is going to happen, with no realization of 
its seriousness. Far in the background you 
see hurrying across the fields and down the 
road other dim figures, all hastening up to 
drive back the oncoming British. But far 
above the commonplace figures, or the ordi- 
nary scenery is the expression on the faces 
of those who wait. They seem to know 
that the " shot heard 'round the world " is 
to be fired; yet they are not afraid. 

In the " Escape of Arnold," Pyle tells the 
whole story. The bowed head of Arnold as 
he comes over the side of the "Vulture," 
the sneering looks of the oflicers who re- 
ceive him, tell of the life-long agony of 
self-contempt and the hatred of the world, 
better than any words can do, I have never 
known a class to look at either of these 
pictures without that hush of feeling and 
understanding that we so desire and so sel- 
dom have, that tells us an historical truth 
has been understood. 

Much good material will be brought into 
class by the students, but let the teacher 
accept only that which is good. If the 
students bring the penny pictures, so eas- 
ily obtainable nowadays, train them to pick 
out the ones that have a meaning and then 
teach them to understand fully the mean- 
ing. If the pictures are put in the note- 
books, do not accept the work unless a 
proper description accompanies each pic- 
ture. It is true that sometimes it is not 
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possible for some students to collect many 
pictures for the note -book. They have not 
the sourceH in which to find what the others 
have found, and yet even they may be 
taught to seek for the best. 

Let the teacher use whatever is of value 
in the text-book. Even though it points 
out ^no way, and though the pictures are 
confused, and only put in to look well, the 
live teacher can make use of the best in 
the book while supplementing what may be 
necessary. Use the pictures with thought 
in them, — ^pictures with figures, that, like 
Rembrandt's ** Syndics of the Qoth Guild/' 
'' occupied without acting, they speak with- 
out moving their lips." If the teacher 
knows the good pictures of the period being 
studied, then the work will be simplified, 
but the teacher may not expect of the pupil 
that which she herself does not know. 

I^t the walls of the recitation room be 



hung with good copies of famous historical 
paintings. Students from all kinds of 
homes come to this room, and even for the 
short time of the recitation period associa- 
tion with that which is best in historical 
pictures cannot fail to have its impress. If 
it is possible to do so, it will be found of 
help for each class to leave behind it a copy 
of some good historical painting, for then it 
will feel that it has had some small share 
in helping future classes to know wliat is 
good and beautiful and that they may be 
helped in their work. If it is not possible 
for the class to purchase a picture, they 
can certainly leave behind them some of 
the good illustrations they have found, and 
a portfolio for the use of future classes may 
be formed, ii a frame with a movable 
back is made, it will be possible to have 
one of these pictures before the class each 
day, and the interest of all will be found 
to have increased many fold. 



In conclusion then, we find that the fault 
lies in the teacher and the text* book, and 
not in the student; and that the remedy is 
a close correlation of the pictures concern- 
ing the period with the history of that per- 
iod. The average teacher understands that 
the carved forms of the " Wrestlers," or 
the graceful figure of the " Winged Victory 
of Samothrace," typify clearly and dis- 
tinctly certain phases of Greek history, but 
she should understand just as clearly that 
Remington's "Broncho-Buster" typifies a 
phase of American history, and as the 
" Surrender at Breda " illustrates fully a 
certain period of European history, so 
" Cromwell at Whitehall " teaches the les- 
son of England's Civil War. When we have 
such pictures in our text-books, and best 
of all when our history teachers know the 
best pictures concerning the period studied, 
then it will be found that the student will 
take pleasure in his history lesson. 



The Life of the Middle Ages 

BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., BARRINGSR HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 



Its Importance. 

Professor Kmerton once said, " The histor- 
ical teacher finds himself slowly coming to 
the conclusion that ' medieval ' means rather 
a set of ideas and forms of society than a 
period of time. He beoomes interested, not 
so much in fixing definite chronological lim- 
its to the medieval period, as in determining 
with clearness just what are medieval ideas 
and forms, no matter where he finds them." 
One of the most important considerations 
for the teacher then, is the presentation of 
enough of the life and thought of the mid- 
dle ages to enable the student to form a 
clear conception of the meaning of the term 
medieval. It is undoubtedly this institu- 
tional or cultural phase of the subject which 
calls for the greatest emphasis. One of our 
foremost scholars voices this idea in no un- 
certain fashion in the preface to his text- 
book on the Middle Ages, "In this text-book 
three subjects have been emphasized: first, 
the work of the Christian Church, the great- 
est of the civilizing agencies; second, the 
debt which we owe to the Byzantine and 
Arabic civilizations; third, the life of the 
times." These words should represent the 
attitude of every secondary teacher toward 
the subject. 

It is easy for the instructor to neglect 
this aspect of the middle ages for the sake 
of building an elaborate framework of poli- 
tical history. In too many cases, however, 
the structure speedily collapses like the 
proverbial house of cards. The very attrac- 
tiveness of this cultural phase of the sub- 
ject, and the readiness with which the stu- 
dent seizes upon its details often encourage 
the teacher to take too much for granted. 
The ease with which the student grasps 
these facts prompts him to conserve his en- 
ergies for the presentation of some difficult 
point of political or ecclesiastical history. 



This shifting of responsibility to the al- 
ready overworked text-book may also be 
due to a feeling— of unfamiliarity with 
medieval life. It certainly requires more 
or less of an effort on the part of the 
teacher to project himself into the life and 
thought of a period so alien in its concep- 
tions to our present day conditions of liv- 
ing. It is the most natural thing for the 
instructor to follow the line of least resist- 
ance and, instead of leading the class, to 
allow himself to be lead by them. This is 
likely to be the case if the presentation of 
medieval life is one of the strong features 
of the text-book in use. The teacher is 
thereby missing a golden opportunity of 
deepening an impression already produced 
and of creating a life -long enthusiasm for 
his subject. It behooves him then, to plan 
just as carefuly for these lessons on the 
culture of medieval Europe as for those 
which deal with more abstruse and less in- 
teresting topics. This material should be 
carefully analyzed and ample time should be 
allowed for its discussion. An excellent op- 
portunity is presented for the use of illus- 
trative material and for the encouragement 
of outside reading. 

Relation to Political History. 

It does not matter so much at what point 
these topics are introduced as that they 
should be presented in connection with those 
movements of which they are an integral 
part. The crusades naturally suggest the 
trading activities of the times, the conse- 
quent growth of towns, and the character- 
istics of town life. In a similar fashion the 
instructor naturally passes from a consid- 
eration of the legal aspects of feudalism to 
the life of those individuals who stand at 
the antipodes of the system, the peasant 
and the noble. Although the class may de- 
vote a considerable portion of its time to 



these aspects of the middle ages as the 
various movements pass before them, there 
usually comes a time — probably just before 
the discussion of the Renaissance — ^when 
the instructor feels the need of bringing 
together and unifying this scattered ma- 
terial. A review of this character assists 
the student materially in grasping the sig- 
nificance of the changes which marked tne 
new epoch. There is also a decided advan- 
tage in passing finally, before the class, once 
and for all, in kaleidoscopic fashion the 
characters who really made medieval 
Europe what it was. 

A Method of Presentation. 

The writer has tried the following method 
of accomplishing this result with some suc- 
cess. Each member of the class was as- 
signed some character peculiar to the age, 
e* g*f ft priest, monk, noble, peasant, crafts- 
man, or student, and was instructed to in- 
form himself thoroughly as to the life of 
that individual. For the time being at 
least he was to imagine himself a crafts- 
man or student, and was to give the class 
a sketch of his career, striving to include 
within his narrative as many interesting 
and pertinent facts as he could derive either 
from books or pictures. He was given the 
option of presenting this material Orally or 
in writing, but in either case it must be 
given in the first person. Finally he was 
cautioned against confusing conditions 
which prevailed in different centuries ijs 
view of the great changes which came with 
the lapse of time. Ample time was allowed 
each individual for collecting and arranging 
his mater iaL 

References. 

The following books were suggested: 
Cutts, " Scenes and Characters of the Mid- 
dle Ages;" Jessopp, " Coming of the Friars" 
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(especially chapter 2 on Village Life, chap- 
ter 3 on Daily Life in a Mediseval Monas- 
tery, and chapter 6 on Building up of a Uni- 
versity ) ; Emerton, " Mediaeval Europe *' 
(chapter 13, on Intellectual life, chapter 15, 
on Organization of the Middle and Lower 
(■lasses, and chapter 16, on the Ecclesiasti- 
cal System); Seigiiobos, *' Hi-«tory of 
Mcdiseval and Modern Civilization ' (chap- 
ter 13, on Cities of the Middle Ages and 
chapter 15, on the End of the Middle 
Ages); Robin.Mon, "History of Western 
Europe" (chapter 18, on the People in 
Country and Town, and chapter 19, on tiie 
f'ulture of the Middle Ages); Rohiiiison. 
** Readings in Europeiui History '* (the chap- 
ters corresponding to tho^e in his ** History 
of Western Europe " ) ; Ogg, " Source Book 
of Mediajval History" (chapter 15, on the 
Monastic Reform of the Tenth, Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries, and chapter 21, on 
Universities and Student Life) ; Adams. 
*• Mediaeval Civilization" (chapter 12, on 
the (Jrowth of Commerce and its Results); 
(^mningham. "Western C*ivili/.ation in its 
K<-onomic Aspects, vol. II (sees. 05-90, 
99-106); Cibbons, "History of Commerce." 

Several books illustrative of conditions in 
England were also suggested, as for exam- 
ple, Cheyney, " Industrial and Social Life of 
England" (especially chapter 2, on Rural 
Life and Organization, chapter 3, on Town 
Life and Organization, and chapter 4, on 
Medieval Trading and Commerce) ; Jus- 
serand, " English Wayfaring Life in the 
Middle Ages" (Pt. 11, on I^y Wayfarers, 
and Pt. III. on Religious Wayfarers); 
Traill, "Social England;" and Cunningham, 
"(Jrowth of English Industry and Com- 
merce." 

Character of the W(frk Done^ 

The following sketches, which were pub- 
lished in the school paper, illustrate the 
character of the work done by the class: 

St. Hugh of Avalon. 

I was among the founders of that famous 
Carthusian Order. When Bruno of Cologne 
started out with three companions and two 
laymen, I accompanied him. He had secured 
a tract of desert land from the bishop, and 
MOW he was startii\g out to found a monas- 
tery. We took several days to decide on 
the spot of our future home. We at last 
settled on a desolate place, where we built 
our cells and the cluster of huts which later 
resulted in the famous monastery called 
(trande Chartreuse. 

We all lived together in the same pre- 
cinct, each in his own cell, in which we were 
supposed to spend the majority of our time, 
although some monks who were not worthy 
of our order disregarded these restrictions 
and wandered about at will. The only time 
we were to leave our cells was when we 
went to a church service or .when we had a 
special feast together. For twenty years 
I lived in this isolated way, having my food 
placed each day in the window by a lay- 
man. The food we had was very little; 
we were never allowed to touch meat, ex- 
cept on Sundays or on feast days. When 
we ate in the refectory with the brother- 
hood we were allowed fish and cheese be- 
sides our regular fare, which consisted of 



1>read and water and the few vegetables we 
ould raise in our own little garden. I was 
left alone both morning and night without a 
soul for company. In the daytime 1 was 
taught the use of tools and the trade of a 
carpenter. I also spent a few hours every 
day copying manuscripts, chiefly of the 
Holy Scripture. Although this was hard 
work it helped to pass away a good many 
hours which would otherwise have been 
spent in idleness. In this line I was much 
needed, as good writers were very valuable 
at that time. For the little time allowed 
ine for my garden I was very thankful, as 
it was the only pleasure I bad. This life 
in the monastery was very hard, but I was 
particularly titted for this work by the hand 
of (lod. All this time spent in the monas- 
tery was not wasted, for at last I was to 
receive my reward. At last I was to dis- 
card my horsehair garment which T had been 
(ompelled to wear next to my skin for the 
l»ctter part of my life. 

When Alexander III imposed upon Henry 
1 1 a penance for the murder of Becket, com- 
ma nding him to build three religious houses 
in England, the first of them became the 
houses of the Carthusians at Witham, in 
Somersetshire, and of this house, I, St. Hugh 
of Avalon, was made the first prior. The 
life wa.s much easier than that of the 
monk. 1 was allowed to eat with the 
brotherhood and had several other privileges 
which were before denied me. I was yet to 
rise higher in the service of the Church. 
After serving the (Jhurch as a prior for ten 
years, I became Bishop^of Lincoln. I was 
now at the head of a group of mona.steries, 
and had complete control of them, but I was 
subject to the archbishop. I also had con- 
trol of some land which was allotted to me. 
I had the privilege of granting to knights 
tracts of land in return for which I usually 
received money in the form of tolls and 
church scot. I also had the power to set- 
tle disputes among the priors and other 
churchmen. 

Although I helped to support this order 
with all my influence and good name, we 
were never very popular among the people. 
We, of all orders, were faithful to our 
vows to the very last and never withheld 
any of our restrictions; hut in spite of this 
I am compelled to confess that the great- 
est number of dioceses we had in England 
at one time was nine, and I die now chiding 
the people for the lack of interest they had 
in our jrrent work. 

The Student. 

I'o l)egin with let me say that, if I had 
to start my career over again, I would under 
no circumstances start out to be a student 
or a man of learning. In these times of 
war and bloodshed there is no room for the 
Hcliolar or the artist or the philosopher. I 
can read and write, therefore I am despised- 
and practically an outcast from society. But 
I was born free, although not rich, and 
therefore had to make my own living. I 
have not the build and strength of limb to 
become a fighting man, so I had no alterna- 
tive. I received my education in a monas- 
tery, having for my teachers members of 
that great and good order of St. Benedict. 

But when my education was complete I 
had to choose between two occupations. 
Either I must be a monk and live in a se- 
cluded monastery, or I must live a roving 
life, going from castle to castle doing small 
services in writing for the great nobles, for 
which, when I am fortunate to get any 
work. I am fairly well paid. Then after all 
my work is done my employer signs the 
paper with the point of his dagger, but I. 
who am despised, could have signed it with 



the point of a pen. I lead a roaming life 
becaube 1 cannot stand being shut up in a 
monabtery, but that is what I shall finally 
have to come to when 1 get too old to travel 
\ibout. In many ways my lot would be 
better if 1 were a monk. As it is 1 am 
scorned by every one, taking their culTs and 
insults because I am a man of learning in- 
stead of a man of war. The monk is re- 
spected because he is feared. Ue is a rep- 
resentative of the Church and an insult to 
him would bring quick and terrible retribu- 
tion to the most powerful nobleman. The 
awful revenge of the Church is more to be 
feared than the anger of the king. 

But although I am looked down upon, 
still my bervices are at times very import- 
ant to the rich, if 1 can manage to be on 
hand at the knighting of some nobleman s 
eldest son or at the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, 1 reap a golden harvest. Drawing 
up tue papers on these occasions is my chiei 
and most lucrative duty. At other times 1 
am hired to read papers and write answers 
to them and in this way 1 manage to make 
a miserable living. 

The life of the man of learning of this 
age is positively tiie meanest existence ot 
any, with the possible exception of that of 
the lowest serf. My advice to all boys of 
this age is to be fighting men, because your 
position in society depends entirely upon 
the strength of your arm and your skill 
with horse and lance. 



£XCHAN6£ OF TEACHSR& 

Harvard University has arranged an an- 
nual exchange of teachers with four of the 
colleges in the Middle West,— Colorado Col- 
lege, of Colorado Springs, Colo.; Crinnell 
College, formerly Iowa College, of Urinnell, 
la.; Knox College, of Galesburg 111.; and 
Beloit College of Beloit, Wis. 

Every year, until the arrangement is ter- 
minated. Harvard University is to send a 
professor who will spend an equal portion 
of half an academic year with each of the 
four colleges mentioned above, and during 
that time will give to the students of these 
institutions such regular instruction in their 
courses as may be arranged by their Facul- 
ties. 

In return, each of the four colleges is ex- 
pected to send to iiarvard University each 
year one of its younger instructors for half 
a year, and during that time he will be ap- 
pointed an assistant in some Harvard 
course; he will teach and will be paid as 
though he were a regular member of the 
Harvard University stalT. Unless by special 
agreement, he will not be required to give 
more than one- third of his time to teaching, 
and may devote the rest of it to graduate 
and research work in any of the department •> 
of the University. £ach college is to notify 
Harvard University of the appointment as 
early as possible in the preceding year. 

The arrangement will go into effect in the 
academic year 1911-12. -The first professor 
of Harvard University to take .part in thisj-^/^ 
exchange will be Albert^. Bvshnell Hart. 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Eaton Professor of 
the Science of Government and Chairman of 
the l>epartment of (vovernment. His term 
of service will fall in the second half year. 
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Civics in the High School 

BY MISS FLORBNCB E. STRYKER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 



When a plan of study or a special 
method of teaching is presented by'so horn 
orable and eminent a body as the New York 
Board of Regents, it behooves us all to re- 
ceive it with not only respectful considera- 
tion, but with a natGTal bias in its favor. 
We are sure it has been conceived with 
earnest thought and matured and digested 
in every detail, and that it carries with it 
the dignity and force of a sincere purpose 
and a progressive ideal. Yet, before we 
give up certain old and tried methods of 
work, that have borne the brunt of many 
a school -room campaign, and whose results 
have been found worth while by so many 
veterans in the field, it is but natural that 
we pause a moment and examine this oldei 
fashion before we adopt the new, in ord^r 
to see if any reasonable foundation has 
existed for the faith that we have been 
following. The most striking feature in the 
report is the reversal of the usual order of 
presentation, giving to the high -school stu- 
dents the local unit first instead of begin- 
ning with the national system. It is stated 
that the old way generally failed to use 
the small amount of concrete material 
available, and civics became too bookish 
and abstract, and the pupils learned facts 
unrelated to daily life and daily duties, 
and that local government is historically 
the source of all government. 

The little I have to say therefore on this 
report might be termed a question rather 
than a comment, and is not a defense, but 
an inquiry into some of the values of the 
» other plan of teaching civics in the high 
school, the presentation of the national 
rather than the local unit point. As to the 
method of teaching civics in the grades 
belmc the high school, we are all heartily 
of one mind. The home, the school, the 
community are, to the child, the natural 
doors into this field of knowledge. He has 
no historical backgrounds, and these are the 
institutions that lie the nearest to him, 
and this the true method of approach; on 
this point there is no question. 

But is the high school pupil in exactly 
the same mental slafe as the cfhild in thir 
grades? Is the method of approach, so ad- 
mirable in its results with the boy or girl 
of eleven, twelve or thirteen, necessarily the 
only way in dealing with the maturer 
mind of the older student? Here, perhaps, 
there may be a question, or at least an op- 
portunity for discussion. 

In the first place, what ir-civics? Is it 
only the study of a great ^ organization for 
the efficient conduct of a business that we 
call government^ or is it the study of insti- 
tutions whose meaning is the expression of 
a race's conception of the relationship men 
bear to one another in this world? 

As the majority of us believe that these 
institutions, noted as they are in the ex- 



perience of men for a thousand years, are 
well worthy of study from the historical 
side, we cannot teach civics without some 
consideration, however slight, of their 
origin and development. 

It is stated in the report that because 
the local unit is the origin of all govern- 
ment it should be presented first. If we 
look back through the dim past to the fam- 
ily clan, to tribal relations, to the Teutonic 
folkmote, this is of course true; but is it 
true as far as the average high-school boy 
and girl are concerned? What to him is 
the ancient hundred or the German mark 
or (Yankish law codes. The only origins he 
is practically acquainted with are of the 
old colonial type, and have we the ti.me to 
lead him into these distant fields in the' 
woefully short period of a high-school 
course? Every high-school pupil has been 
drilled in American history in the grades; 
indeed, we often sadly say that is all the 
history he knows. 

No matter how painfully deficient he* 
may be along the lines suggested by the 
Committee of Eigh^ he is, as one boy once 
said proudly to me when I hinted that he 
seemed very ignorant of general history: 
*' Well, anyway, I know all about them 
colonies." Even if civics is not taken up 
until the third or fourth year of the high 
school, there is still a latent knowledge of 
American history lying dormant in the stu- 
dent's mind. In beginning our work then 
along the line of the national system, the 
boy or girl meets old friends — the colony 
and its government, the government of 
England, the king and parliament, councils, 
courts, etc. These are familiar forms, and 
the tracing of even very simple lines 5f 
historical development he understands and 
appreciates and usually enjoys. He likes 
to bring this knowledge of the past to bear 
on the present, and once having grasped 
the great fundamentals so curiously and 
steadfastly interwoven into the very fibre 
of Anglo-Saxon lawmaking, he applies 
them, so to speak, down the whole line, 
picks out the various functions of govern- 
ment, the ideas of the separation of depart- 
ments, the power of the executive, the limi- 
tations, of the legislative, grand and petty 
jury system, the county and town meet- 
ing, and the like, and traces them with in- 
terest as they appear in the national, state, 
county and local organizations. 

He proceeds from the less knoum to the 
unknoum in an apparently logical order, and 
if his study of American history has been 
a recent one, or js correlated with the 
civics, or if, better-yet, he has had a good 
course in English history, then his atti- 
tude is still more intelligent. In begin- 
ning with the local unit, is it possible to 
obtain such continuity of thought? Do we 
lose on this side of our work? When we 



attempt to trace the origins of the sub- 
ordinate parts of government we find^ our- 
selves often in a confusion of relations and 
the mind of the student does not seem to 
respond so quickly to the stimulus. . I do 
not mean for a moment to suggest we can- 
not teach any simple origin beginning with 
the local unit successfully, but it seems 
more difiicult in actual practice. 

Another condition I have noticed that 
bears on this inquiry is the striking 
nationalistic attitude of mind that we find 
so generally in children of high -school age. 
Why this is so I leave to the psychologists, 
but experience proves that the average stu- 
dent in the high school sees life in the 
large. The picturesque, the romantic, the 
, dramatic, the big appeals to him as the 
roar of the world outside sounds near. 

For some reason the United States gov- 
ernment seems to him the most interesting 
form. It may be perfectly true that, as 
one eminent educator said in discussing 
this question, the only way the United 
States touches the boy is wAen he goes to 
the postoffice or some of his family or 
friends get called down for breaking the 
tariff laws. Technically this may be so, 
but, in fact, the high-school student is filled 
with an intense feeling of country. 

In some great cities like New York, he 
may possess a definite civic pride and feel 
an interest in the personality of its rulers, 
but to the majority of our boys and girls the 
" real thing " is, as they express it, these 
United States. In our foreign children we 
cultivafe this patriotism by many definite 
devices, and it bears its legitimate fruit 
in later years. Now we fully realize that 
it is our business as teachers to cultivate 
a feeling of state, city and town patriot- 
ism. We know that our deepest interests, 
our most important issues, lie there; this 
we all agree upon, but in order to do this,* 
why is it necessary to shut off this great 
current that runs so strong in our students 
of national appreciation and loyalty? Why 
not use this power as the chief dynamo to 
electrify the whole vast system? 

By beginning our work along the lines of 
natural interest, and taking advantage of 
this peculiar condition of adolescence, can 
we not create so keen a patriotism, so in- 
tense a feeling for the value of government 
that we carry this Interest into all forms of 
local and state institutions. If the boy is 
taught an intelligent Americanism, he can 
be made to see clearly that he must be a 
good New Yorker or Jerseyman, and that 
the same necessity compels him to be in- 
terested in his town or city. It is possible, 
of course, with skilful teaching, to create 
strong interest in beginning work %)ong 
the lines the syllabus fiuggests, but it is ap- 
parently more difficult, 

1 have asked many teaehera as to their 
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experience in this respect, and almost al- 
ways have received the same answer. The 
classes are indifferent to any governmental 
form but the national in the beginning of 
the work. Not long ago a dear little girl, 
one of our students out practicing, said to 
me with a sigh, " It's so hard to get them 
interested in Hoboken.*' ^ 

Of course, they should be interested in 
Hoboken, but whether opening the work 
with Hoboken streets or its fire depart- 
ment or its garbage plant is the best way 
to inspire these German and ItaltaiT onil- 
dren with a sense of the value and mean- 
ing of ^mernmeni is perhaps a question. 

Another point, the most serious in my 
estimation, ia.the number of practical diffi- 
culties that seem to lie in wait for us when 
we begin with the local unit in high -school 
work. We are always limited by the act- 
ual overlapping of powers and troilblQil"b5' 
the complexity of the modem local govern^ 
mental organism. 

In the November, 1910, number of The 
HiRTORY Teacher's Magazine, in an article 
on the teaching of civics in the high school 
at Evan ston, 111., the author states the order 
to be as follows: national, state, local, for 
she says, " Local government in Illinois is 
much complicated with the mixed county- 
township system. Long experience has 
seemed to prove to us that for us the 
national government furnishes the simpler 
mode of approach, and since civics is taught 
to immature minds, it is of vital im- 
portance to arouse interest in it at first." 

It is this contusion of interests that 
makes the work difficult. In teaching the 
city government we run up against the 
state. It has definite ways of controlling 
and changing the city organization, and we 
are forced to show to a high-school student 
these state activities which we can ignore 
in presenting the local unit in the grades. 
The county system is closely connected 
with the local community, and the state 
not only is inextricably interwoven with 
all forms of our daily existence, but it has 
also its own limitations; for illustration, 
in teaching our state government in New 
Jersey we find there are definite restric- 
tions laid by the state constitution on the 
powers of the legislature, also a group of 
limitations laid on states by the United 
States. All this must be explained. In ap- 
proaching the subject from the old way, the 
limitations on the state by the United 
States are understood, and the limitations 
laid by the state constitution is the only 
new matter to be absorbed, and is easily 
grasped. Indeed, the very study of so 
small a unit as the school district necessi- 
tates a study of state laws, state taxation, 
and, in rural communities, county jurisdic- 
tion as well. 

So tremendously complex is our local 
government, it consists of such a mass of 
intricate details, that any adequate treat- 
ment of the subject seems at first to over- 
whelm the immature minda of our boys and 



girls, somewhere in this forest of facts, 
they lose the broad outlines of the great 
fundamentals of government. The old way 
offers a simpler problem in the beginning 
to their untrained intelligence. In the out- 
line offered in the syllabus, in the choice 
of topics and material, an effort has been 
made to minimize this objection as far as 
possible, and it is admirably constructed, 
but in practical teaching, even with the 
best-planned system, we are apparently 
lM>und to meet with this difficulty. 

I do not pretend that the old way is the 
only way, or that any method of teaching 
is infallible, as Governor Wilson, of New 
Jersey said recently, " In reading history I 
do not find that all the righteousness and 
morality of a nation are confined to any 
one party." Gladly would we welcome any 
system that gives our high school pupils 
a knowledge of government. Indeed, we 
find in the normal school that the major- 
ity of our students have never been ex- 
posed to either method of teaching. They 
are eloquent advocates of a compulsory 
course in civics in every high school, and 
criticise sharply the curriculum that fails 
to provide proper training in citizenship. 

I have then suggested certain difficulties 
that apparently appear -in the treatment of 
the subje(i; as it is outlined in the syllabus; 
perhaps these objections may be easily an- 
swered. After all, it is the teacher that 
counts, and the value of any method de- 
pends in the last analysis on the teacher. 
As far as making civics too bookish, or too 
abstract, or too literary, or in failing to 
use concrete material in classroom work; 
this is not a question of any particular sys- 
tem, only a question of teaching ability. 
There are teachers who would undoubtedly 
deaden any method, even one presented to 
us by divine inspiration; others who lack 
a sense of adequate proportion, who would 
emphasize a bill of attainder, another the 
Direct Primaries Act, but to the teacher 
whose equipment and enthusiasm are in 
harmony with the high- school requirements 
of to-day — the general plan of presentation 
is not the supreme end — indeed, we 
might sum up the matter in the words of 
an old negro doctor in Maryland, who, when 
asked by a lady if he practiced the allo- 
pathic or homeopathic system, answered, 
" I practices 'em both. Missy ; but when 
things is right bad, I uses my brains." 



HISTORICAL MUSEUMS. 

— " The Historical Museum," by Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon (Educational Review, Feb- 
ruary), after a review of the various kinds 
of museums and the principles of their clas- 
sification, describes briefly the very success- 
ful historical museums of Scandinavia, with 
especial reference to the open-air museum. 
That at Stockholm " is an extensive landed 
property of about seventy acres, situated 
directly opposite the Northern Museum. Its 
natural configuration is varied and attrac- 
tive, and from many points gives a surrey 



of Stockholm and its environments. Here 
has been collected a remarkable series of 
buildings gathered from every part of 
Sweden, taken down and erected here to 
give an epitome of Swedish life. It is, in- 
deed, a picture book of the past, on the 
leaves of which are illustrated the homes, 
the surroundings, the belongings, the whole 
life of former generations, and it thus seems 
to realize the ambitions of its founders and 
to be an image in miniature of the great 
fatherland. Not only does the collection 
represent the houses of nearly every class 
and station in Sweden, with all their ex- 
terior surroundings and interior furnish- 
ings, but the natural resources of the coun- 
try are represented." 



MAPS AND i'ACi'URE-POSTALS. 

BY U. A. CUAMBSaUN, MARY INSTITUTE, 
ST. IX>UI8, MO. 

In order to make vivid the different scenes 
in French history, scores of postal cards and 
photographs had been passed round a class 
of young students. And even a small pic- 
torial map of Paris, such as can be pur- 
chased anywhere in that city, had failed to 
give the interest and knowledge desired. So 
the scheme was devised by which the stu- 
dents themselves took part in making a 
map, which by its size and continual pres- 
ence in the class room gave the desired 
familiarity. 

On a window shade, six feet wide, an 
artist painted an outline of Paris. Then the 
students brought all the picture postals they 
could collect, and from these a selection 
was made according to their proportions, of 
all the buildings, arches, statues, and col- 
umns, most intimately associated with 
French history. These were cut out and 
pasted in their respective places. 

To those kaowing the city and even to 
those unfamiliar with it, there were many 
discrepancies of proportion, position, and 
vista are obvious. But the advantages are 
real. The students soon knew most of the 
buildings by sight, became familiar with 
their reUtions to each other, and easily as- 
sociated them with the historical scenes 
about which they had been studying. 



—A portrayal of "Francis Lieber— His 
Life and Work," by Professor Ernest Nys, 
of Brussels, is begun in the January number 
of the American Journal of International 
Law. "Soldier at fifteen, student perse- 
cuted by the police on account of his liberal 
tendencies, warm philhellenic enrolled among 
the volunteers who brought succor to 
Greece in revolt, tutor in the family of the 
illustrious Niebuhr, imprisoned on account 
of his political opinions, journalist in Lon- 
don, director of a college, then professor in 
a university in the United States, adviser 
of the American Government in the most 
dreadful crisis through which a nation ever 
passed, recognized authority on the law of 
nations, these several characteristics sum- 
marize the career of the man to whom these 
pages are dedicated." 
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PUBLISHERS NOTICE. 



'his number of the Magazine is the last 
to be issued under ttie present management. 
The paper has been published at a loss for 
the past two years, and after using many 
means of advertising, the publishers have 
reached the conclusion that the constitu- 
ency is not large enough to support such a 
paper when conducted as a private business 
venture. Tliat it could be economically 
published by some historical or teachers 
association they are convinced, and they 
will gladly give detailed information con- 
cerning the finances and subscription lists 
uf the paper to those who will use it legiti- 
] mately for the attainment of such an end. 
It' arrangements are not made shortly for 
continuance, subscribers are given tne privi- 
lege of accepting one of the offers below. 

1. To receive in cash the equivalent of 
tiieir unexpired subscriptions. 

2. To select, as long as the stock holds 
out, an equivalent of their unexpired sub- 
scriptions, in back numbers of the Maga- 
zine, a list of tlie available issues of which 
in printed on the last page of this number. 

The publishers regret the situation which 
compels them to discontinue the paper. 
They take this opportunity to thank the 
subscribers for their support. 

MoKlNLET PUBLISHINO Ca 



A recent careful examination of the sub- 
:>eription lists of Tiuc Uistoby Tsacusb's 
AIauazine, revealed the fact tliat there were 
upon those lists the names oi over eleven 
hundred teachers of history who were not 
members of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, or of any of the three local asso- 
ciations of history teachers. 

This number is about twice the size of 
the combined membership of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers' Association, the 
Middle States and Maryland Association, 
and the North Central Association (now 
part of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association) ; it is over one-third as large as 
tlie total membership of the American His- 
torical Association; and it is greater than 
the membership of the Historical Associa- 
tion of England, an organization composed 
entirely of persons interested in the teach- 
ing of history. 

In contemplating the existence of this 
body of teacherii oi^ol tpuch with any pro- 
fessional agency except the Maoazimk, the 
query naturally arises. Why are they not 
members of these associa.tion8 Y The an- 
swer to that question is to be found partly 
in the facts (1) that the associations are 
not widely advertised, and (2) that these 
teachers think the associations will not give 
them the professional assistance which they 
wish. Evidently these are not careless and 
indifferent teachers, or they would not have 
become subscribers to the Maqazuve; that 
they should subscribe to the paper and yet 
not join an association, means in most cases, 
that they were ignorant of the existence or 
purpose of these associations, or that they 
(lid not care to join. 

Setting aside the cases of ignorance, there ^ 
must be many among these eleven hundred [ 
who felt that the associations did not give 
them an equivalent for the membership fee 
of one or of three dollars. In the case of , 
the three local associations of history teach- 
ers, such an idea could be dispelled by effec- 
tive advertising, since the reports of these 
associations contain much that is valuable 
to the history teacher. In the ease of the 
American Historical Association, the objec- 
tion has greater point. A member of that 
association, prominent in secondary school 
work, said recently ''for advancing histori- 
cal knowledge among the common people, 
every number of your magazine has had far 
more influence than scores of American His- 
torical Reviews, which reach only a few 



scholars.' Doubtless this correspondent. \ 
wrote hastily, and would probably condemn 
the latitude of his own statement, but hi-^ 
attitude is one common to secondary and 
elementary teachers of history who are 
members of the association. The associa- 
tion has welcomed them into its member- 
ship; it has furnished them with its bulky 
reports and with the scholarly critical and 
American Historical Review; but it has 
rarely given them matter of immediate 
value in their work. It has, of course, ap- 
plied itself to the study of history in the 
schools, and by its committee reports, par- 
ticularly that of the Committee of Seven, it 
has had a great practical influence upon his- 
tory teaching. Yet the two recent reports of 
most interest to all teachers of history below 
college grade, the report of the Committee 
of Ten on History in Elementary Schools, 
and the report of the Committee of Five 
upon History in Secondary Schools, were 
not issued to members at all, but were pub- 
lished through commercial publishing 
houses. With the hundreds of pages of 
diplomatic correspondence and of archive 
material annually published was it impos- 
sible to give these reports to members, re- 
ports which would have occupied not more 
than seventy-five and thirty pages respec- 
tively of the usual type-page of the asso- 
ciation's publication? 

Such questions naturally arise in the 
minds of the many teachers of history, 
members of the association who have not 
positions in college faculties. 

Cannot the association extend its activi- 
ties to embrace the hundreds of history 
teachers who have no professional inspira- 
tion from any other source? The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association has 
lately accepted the North Central History 
Teachers' Association as one of its sections; 
the English Historical Association issues 
each year a series of leaflets of value to his- 
tory teachers. Cannot our national asso- ^/ 

ciation include within its purview not only 
the field of historical research and criticism, 
but the field of historical pedagogy as well? 
Can it not furnish inspiration to the his- 
tory teachers in the schools of the country 
as well as to th professors in collies and 
universities? 

A large proportion of U^e eleven hundred 
teachers, — and hundreds of others who are 
not subscribers to the MaoazInb, — are 
ready to join a national association which 
would advance their professional interests 
both in its meetings and its publications. 
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AN ACCUSATION. 

" History, in spite of all the zealous dis-' 
cu»sion of it« pedagogical conditions, is still 
one of the most carelessly and indifferently 
taught subjects, and one of the least intel- 
lectual value in the secondary school cur- 
riculum" Thus writes a reviewer in a 
recent number of '* The Nation/' The state- 
ment is made in connection with a favorable 
criticism of M. W. Keatinge's new work 
entitled ''Studies in the Teaching of His- 
tory," which the reviewer believes contains 
much food for thought and ** a deal of 
chastening and inspiration " for teachers of 
history. The accusation seems to \ie a two- 
fold charge: That history is the most 
carelessly and indiflTerently taught, and that 
it is of the least intellectual value in the 
secondary school curiculum. If the writer 
meant to imply that the low intellectual 
value results from the method of teaching 
rather than from the content of history, a 
warrantable inference from the context, the 
charge resolves itself into a severe criticism 
of the methods used in history teaching. 

A True Charge. 

Such a charge made in the foremost 
critical journal of the country is one which 
cannot be ignored, and — worse than that — 
cannot truthfully be denied. To any one"! 
familiar with school administration the 
charge that history is the least successful 
subject in the curriculum accords well with ' 
experience. The figures compiled by thej 
secretary of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board show in the subject of history a 
greater difference between the idoals set by 
the Board's examinations on one hand and 
the practice of teachers upon the other, than i 
is to be found in any other major subject. ' 
The experience of school administrators and 
the results of the Board's examinations do 
not indicate that there is no good teaching 
of history in this country, but rather that 
the many cases of careless and slovenly 
work bring discredit upon the whole profes- 
sion. To know the cause of a disease is to 
be well on the way towards its prevention, 
if not its cure; and we may profitably ask I 
the question. Why does this comparative ' 
failure of history teaching exist T 

One Cause — ^the Svbject-Matter. 'j^ 

Without doubt one cause of this failure 
lies in the nature of history itself; in its 
well-nigh endless series of facts, often pos- 
sessing no apparent relation to one an- 
other. No one would ever think of memor- 
izing the figures and details given in the 
problems of a book on mathematics; nor 
would a teacher dare require the memoriter 
recitation of the exercises in a language 
book; yet in a history text containing sev- 
eral times the amount of printed matter 
found in a language or mathematical work, 
the pupil is expected to know the facts 
given in any one or in all the sentences or 
paragraphs of the book. No wonder, with 
an untrained teacher, he feels at sea. In 
mathematics, the languages and the sdences 



the aim is not to acquire a large content, 
but to learn a method, a habit, a mode of 
reaction, a rule by which a great many facts 
may be grouped together and judged. A 
single geometrical proposition mastered aids 
in the solution of many more; a single rule 
of syntax learned permits the formation of 
a great number of clauses and sentences; 
a single law of physics or chemistry worked 
out in the laboratory is the foundation for 
much higher work — but a single fact of 
history as given in the text-book or taught 
in the class-room, may have no apparent 
relation to anything else which the student 
is called upon to master. And not one fact 
alone, but hundreds, may be presented in 
the same disjointed way, to the despair of 
the pupil and the irritation of the teacher. 
We do not deny the existence of a philoso-^J 
phy of history, or even of a science of his- > 
tory, but we do mean to say that history, 
by the very nature of its subject-matter,' 
presents a far greater number of discreet 
facts to the pupil's observation than any, 
other major subject in the curriculum. 

AdministratiTe Officials. ^ 

Part of the blame for poor history teach- 
ing must be laid at the door of principals 
and schedule- makers. These have almost 
uniformly insisted i«Km the insertion of 
history into their curriculum. Whether this 
determination was a result of a desire to 
give to pupils th^ added culture of history 
courses, or of a desire to foster patriotism, 
or simply because some outside power re- 
quired work in history is aside from our 
point. The fact is that school administra- 
tors have given to history a place of dig- 
nity in their schedules. But have they 
treated it as well in the matter of instnic- 
tors? Experience has shown that almost 
every one upon the teaching staff is ex- 
pected to possess the ability to teach his- 
tory; it is often given over to a person 
whose teaching time is not full, frequently 
to the teacher of mathematics. A person 
who has had no training in the classics, or 
in modem languages, or in mathematics, 
cannot, fortunately, be placed in charge of 
classes in those subjects. In history, un- 
fortunately, one possessing a good memory 
and a glib tongue may read his text-book a 
week ahead of the class, and call himself 
,a teacher of history. Officials seeking the 
line of least resistance and the lowest mar- 
gin of salary expense, thus reject the pro- 
posal to employ a trained history teacher. 
and instead turn the subject over to a par- 
tially occupied teacher of another subject. 

College History Departments. ^^ 

Still another part of the blame attaches, 
or until very recent years has attached, to 
the departments of history in colleges and 
universities. In the first place, the college 
professor often flattered himself that he 
was presenting history as a cultural 
subject, and he refused to face the fact that 
any of his students would ever be called 
upon to teach it. He laughed to scorn the 
pedagogy of history, and said that each 



man would work out his own salvation or 
damnation. He would condescend to dis- 
cuss historical methods with his students, 
so far as research methods went; but would 
turn away with disgust from all questions 
pertaining to the method of presenting his- 
tory in the class-room. This picture does 
not apply to the new school of college pro- 
fessors who are enthusiastically interested 
in professionalirJng the teaching of history, 
and it does not deny the fact that to-day 
many colleges are conducting history 
courses for teachers of the subject. But 
the fact remains that the professional 
chasm which existed in the past between the 
college professor and the school teacher of 
history has had much to do with keeping 
down the standard of class work in the sub- 
ject. 

In the second place, the colleges have re- 
quired history for entrance, but they have 
stated only in the most general terms the 
work preliminary to the examination. 
" Greek history to the death of Alexander," 

" Medieval and Modern history as in *b 

text," and similar statements are still to 
be found in many college catalogues. Such 
statements give no due as to the method 
to be pursued in teaching the subject, no 
hint as to the important topics, and no 
guide as to the standard to be maintained 
by the school. It is gratifying to note 
here, too, that the colleges are losing this 
spirit of indifference and that a number of 
recent catalogues contain far more detailed 
statements. Much, however, still needs to 
be done in pointing out the topics to be 
emphasized and those to be omitted. 

The Teacher Himself. 

But. after all, we cannot lay all the blame 
upon others; it must be admitted that the 
teachers sho<nld share the criticism. Some 
have voluntarily entered upon the subject 
without proper preparation; some have not 
kept up \jQ the times, and others have re- 
fused to accept suggestions for the better- 
ment of their class- work. If his work is 
poor, the teacher cannot put off the entire 
responsibility upon his principal, or the col- 
leges, or the nature of the subject — ^in the 
last analysis he is responsible; for he has 
voluntarily taken a work in hand, and 
morally he is bound to show himself a good 
workman or else leave his work for another 
to do. 

Means of ImproTement. 

Admitting that history teaching even to- 
dav is weaker than the instruction in anv 

•  

other major subject, we ask the question, 
how can the conditions be improved? They 
can be improved by principals, colleges, and 
teachers of history facing the facts and 
working together to raise the standard. The 
principal should realize that history adds 
no element of strength to his curriculum 
unless it is well taught; better that he 
should omit it altogether. Because it is 
more difficult to obtain good results from it, 
he should place the subject, not in the 
hands of his weakest, but of his strongest. 
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teacher; and he should seek for it a person 
who has been trained in history pedagogy. 

Again, the college department of history 
must realize that it is responsible for the 
existence of poor history teaching in the 
schools. It can, if it will, materially im- 
prove conditions. Its courses should, it 
is true, be designed to impart general cul- 
ture, and to present broad surveys of his- 
tory to the ordinary undergradute ; to train 
the same undergraduate in scientific meth- 
ods of collecting and weighing evidence and 
reaching generalizations; or even in the 
higher work to produce trained specialists 
in historical methods, — but with all of these 
one thing is still lacking — the realization 
that some of the students of the history 
department will become teachers of the sub- 
ject. 

No one objects to the insertion of homi- 
letics, apologetics, or pastoral theology in a 
theological course; we train our law stu- 
dents not only in the facts of the law, but 
in the method of presenting a case before 
the court; and we furnish elaborate clinics 
and hospital experience for physicians. If 
history teaching is ever to be raised from 
the disrepute into which it has fallen, it 
will come from the conscious endeavor of 
the departments of history in our colleges 
and universities to produce not only men 
of culture, or historical specialists, but in 
addition to these, ieachera of histoiy for 
schools and colleges. In many parts of the 
country the history departments have awak- 
ened to the truth of this fact; courses are 
given in a number of universities for the 
training of history teachers; and history 
i*ourtfes in the summer schools have helped 
greatly. But much more needs to be done. 

Professionalisation. 

^ The grpat desideratum to-day is the erec- 
] lion of history teaching into the realm of a 
i profession. By a profensiun we mean one of 
the more intellectual callings of life, pos- 
^ sessing known standards, objective methods 
of preparation, a strong esprit de corpn 
among its members, and some recognized 
service or standing in the community. His- 
tory teaching by no means measures up to 
this definition to-day, in spite of tlie great 
advances that have been made in the last 
few years. Biit there are signs of a wider 
professional interest among history teach- 
ers. Colleges have never before done so 
much for the present and the future teacher 
of history; many college -trained students of 
history are entering secondary schools, and 
even elementary schools; history teachers* 
associations are stronger and more active 
than ever before. Much can be done within 
the next year if all will unite to strengthen 
the professional Mpirit. The c*o<iperation of 
all history teachers in schools and colleges 
is needed; and the harmonious action of 
local and sectional associations must be 
established. Over all there should spread 
the genial influence of the greate^^t power 
for good in history teaching in this country 
— the American Historical Association. 
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NOTES. 



Dr. Albert H. Lybyer has been promoted 
to a full professorship in Medieval and Mod- 
em European History in Oberlin College. 

Miss Mary H. Cutler, formerly of Whea- 
ton Seminary, has been appointed head of 
the History Department of Mills College, 
California. 

Professor Charles H. Haskins was a dele- 
gate from Harvard University to the Con- 
gr^s du Millduaire Normand, June 6th to 
10th. 

Mrs. Lois K. Mathews of Wellesley Col- 
lege, lias been elected Associate Professor ot 
American History at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Professor U. B. Phillips has been ap- 
pointed Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Dr. Arthur L. Cross has been promoted to 
a Professorship of English History at the 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. William E. Lunt, of Wisconsin, has 
been elected Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Science at Bowdoin College. 

Dr. Sydney K. Mitchell has been made 
Assistant Professor of History at Yale 
University. 

Dr. R. L. Schuyler has been appointed As- 
sistant Professor of History at Columbia. 

Professor Bernard Moses of the Univer- 
sity of California, has retired from teach- 
ing. His successor is Professor David P. 
Barrows, recently Director of Education of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Professor Theodore S. Woolsey has re- 
signed his Chair in International Law at 
Yale on account of ill health. 

Mr. O. C. Hormell has accepted a position 
in the History Department at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. His successor at Clark College is Mr. 
R. W. Paterson. 

Recently appointed instructors in the De- 
partment of History, Politics and Economics 
at Princeton University are Dr. D. H. 
Magruder, Mr. J. A. Estey, and Mr. J. A. 
Winston. 

The Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announces an examina- 
tion for the position of editor (male) in the 
Bureau, paying a salary of $2000 a year. 
Applications must be filed at Washington 
not later than September 23, 1911. 

The attention of history teachers is called 
to the fact that the Blue Print Department 
of the University of Illinois has issued 
small blu print maps of Paris in 1780 and 
Florence about 1470. These are about 
eight by ten inches, and can be obtained 
from the Department for five cents a copy. 

'The Short Ballot Organization, an asso- 
ciation interested in explaining a method of 
simplifying politics, issues a series of free 
pamphlets which will be found interesting 



by all teachers of history and government. 
Those already issued and future numbers 
will be sent free to teachers upon request to 
tlie SecreUry, Richard S. Childs, 383 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

The North Central Association haa be- 
come tlie Teachers' Section of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association and an 
executive committee of six; E. C. Page, 
De Kalb Normal School, Chairman, will 
arrange the program, and conduct the sec- 
tion meetings. The Secretary is Mr. Howard 
C. Hill, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 
111. 

Labor Laws and their Enforcement, with 
special reference to Mat sachusetts, being 
volume two of '* Studies i;; Economic Rela- 
tions of Women," edited by Susan M. 
Kingsbury, Ph.D., of Simmons College, and 
Head of the Department of Research of the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, has been published by Longmans. 

The July number of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register con- 
tains an article on Bells of Harvard Col- 
lege, by Dr. A. H. Nichols, of Boston. 

The Annual Report for 1910 of the New 
England Association, which was unavoid- 
ably delayed, has been received from the 
printers, (and will shortly Ije in the hands 
of members of the North Central and Mid- 
dle States Associations as well as those of 
tlie New England Association). Accom- 
panying the Report will go a catalogue of the 
Collection of Aids to History Teaching, sam- 
pler of the Henderson collection of pictures 
and a copy of the descriptive pamphlet 
\i'hich Dr. Henderson has prepared to ac- 
company the collection. 



HISTORICAL PICTURES AS SOURCE 

MATERIAL. 

Mabelle L. Moses, 
Secretary, Committee on Historical Mate- 
rial, New England History Teachers' 
Association. 

One of the most diflicult problems before 
the teacher, whatever his subject, is so to pre- 
sent the work that it shall be real to the 
student, something which he actually com- 
prehends, and which, therefore, becomes a 
part of his every-day thinking. The stu- 
dent of mathematics gains such a knowl- 
edge because by actual manipulation of 
figures he acquirer a sense of power to at- 
tack new problems; the student of language 
gains such a knowledge through his in- 
creased facility in the use of the language 
wjiieh leads him constantly into broader 
fields. For the student of history the prob- 
lem is more difficult. Too often he sees the 
facts only as they stand on the printed 
page without being able to grasp the social 
and economic features by which the political 
must be interpreted, or indeed without 
grasping the true relation of the political. 
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because he lacks the perspective whicli 
makes such a grasp possible. 

We kuow what a trip to the National 
Capitol does to make tue workings of the 
American Constitution real to the boy or 
girl; what a visit to tne State House does 
to throw liglit on the government of the 
State; how a trip to Mt. Vernon helps to 
make Washington really live in the imagi- 
nation ; how a visit to the bouse in Washing- 
tun where Lincoln died, and which now is 
used as a museum for the preservation of 
Lincolniana, helps to malce vivid the circum- 
stances of the death of the martyred presi- 
dent, and quicken the sense of the greatness 
of the man and the greatness of his services 
to the nation. 

This same sort of inspiration in European 
hiistory may be gained by the older student 
through a trip to Europe. A visit to Stir- 
ling Castle gives one an understanding of the 
Tattle of Bannockburn, of Robert Bruce and 
William Wallace, which pages of history 
could not give; a visit to Fountains or to 
t'urness Abbey makes real the cloistered life 
ui the Middle Ages; the wonderful collec- 
tion of manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale makes real the services of the monks 
in the preservation of learning through the 
so-called "uark Ages"; a visit to Mont 
Saint Michael, Saint Malo, Chatres, Chester, 
enables one to recreate in one's own imagin- 
ation the town life of the Middle Ages.* 

Such knowledge must come to him 
through illustrative material which in the 
hands of the skillful teacher may be made 
to quicken his interest and help him to in- 
terpret facts which otherwise would escape 
him. 

In the publication of The Histoby Teach- 
ER*s Magazine for Apiil and May of this 
year, a bibliography was given of the mate- 
rial — maps, charts, books, and wall pictures 
— which the Committee upon Historical 
Material has already collected. It is the 
plan of this committee further to extend its 
work by reproducing from authentic mate- 
rial illustrations which will be of value to 
students and teachers. It is hoped that by 
making this material accessible to teacher 
and student at a nominal price the work in 
(treek and Roman history which is already 
so successfully carried on in many school- 
rooms will be extended to Mediaeval and to 
English History. 

Without the generous interest and co- 
operation of Dr. Ernest F Henderson, who 
has placed at the disposal of the committee 
material which he has been years in acquir- 
ing, the work of the committee must have 
made slow progress. Because of this help, 
however, we are able to announce that in 
September we shall offer one series on the 
Court of Louis XIV, and the beginning of 
two other series, one on the Kings and 
Queens of England, the other on Roman re- 
mains in the provinces of the Empire. 

* For tlie joanger sfcadent the knowledge of American 
History may be Tirifled b j * Tiilt to the 8Ute or K»tton- 
sl Capital, to the town or city oooneil ; but the aeoond 
method of ohUinlng first hand knowledge, the trip to 
Enxope, is for him qoite Impoaalble. 



In starting this work the co-operation of 
teacliers and a certain amount of patience 
on their part are needed. The subjects 
chosen to start with will of course appeal to 
one teacher much more than to another, but 
it is hoped in time to fill the widest needs 
and to furnish a mass of this fine illustra- 
tive material such as no one text book can 
possibly show. It has seemed to the com- 
mittee in charge of the work that here is a 
grand opportunity for usefulness. The sin- 
gle sheets, which can readily be distributed 
among the pupils and preserved in their 
note -books have thus a great advantage 
over illustrations in books and can be used 
with any and every text book. 

It is impossible here to describe in detail 
each of the pictures that are to form even 
our first installment; but a word or two 
can be said as to the definite ideas that are 
to be gained from some of them. There are 
nearly a dozen pictures showing the exte- 
rior and interior of the palace of Versailles. 
It should be brought home to the pupil that 
this is one of the grandest monuments of 
modern history, that it is the outward and 
visible sign of the glory of the French 
monarchy, that this palace was the centre 
of art, of fashion, and of etiquette for all 
the courts of Europe. The pictures show 
how the palace developed from the little 
hunting box of Louis XIII to the great 
structure, 900 feet long, of the end of 
Louis XIV'S reign. 

A dozen more pictures arc devoted to the 
Fountains of Versailles, which, as is well 
known, consciously tend to show the glory 
of Louis XIV as the sun -king — we have the 
birth of Apollo, his rising from the waves 
with his great eteeds and his turning in to 
rest in the Grotto of Thetis after the day's 
work is done. We have several fountains 
from the Labyrinth, too, each illustrating a 
fable of Aesop, the object of the whole hav- 
ing been, we are told, to teach the Dauphjn 
his fables. We* have curiosities in the way 
of fountains too — the Marais or Swamp 
from which every leaf and every blade of 
grass spurted forth its separate stream of 
water, and the water theatre, where the 
scenery was formed by screens of falling 
water. Our collection gives further a 
number of Portraits: of Louis XIV, of the 
Queen, of Madame de Montespan and 
Madame de Main tenon, of the King's 
brother always known as Monsieur, of that 
brother's wife always known as Madame, of 
the Dauphin and Dauphiness, of the 
Due d'Anjou, the Duchess of Bourgogne, of 
Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

The most curious pictures in the collec- 
tion are those relating to f&tes, celebrations 
and ceremonies: Balls in the Gallerie des 
Glaces, illuminations or fire works in the 
parks, open air plays, receptions of ambas- 
sadors and foreign princes, very curious 
pictures of the "apartments" which took 
place three times a week ("drawing-rooms" 
we should call them in modern court par- 
lance) which show the costumes and head- 



dresses and which show the peculiar eti- 
quette of seating one and one only in an 
arm-chair, others in chairs with a back, 
others in chairs without a back, 
one on a mere stool, and others standing. 
Several pictures illustrate the magnificent 
funerals of French royalty: the torch light 
procession to ht. Denis; the lying in state 
in the receiving-vault, the final grand cere- 
mony. 

Several pictures, finally, are devoted to 
the early history of Louis XV: the entry 
of his little intended bride, the Spanish 
infanta aged four; his meeting with her; 
his own entry into Rheims; the procession 
before the cathedral, the crown with which 
he was crowned. In our other series, of 
the portraits of the Kings and Queens of 
England, the first numoers to be issued will 
be fine portraits of James I, of Charles I 
and his wife, of William and Mary, of 
George I, of George II, of George III, and 
of his wife, Queen Charlotte. 

With proper encouragement there is no 
length to which the committee is not pre- 
pared to go in the publication of the kind 
of material that will visualize and animate 
history. Suggestions will be gladly re- 
ceived. 

The committee is prepared to fill orders, 
either for the series of the Kings and 
Queens of England or for that of the Court 
of Louis XIV. Prices (introduction), 92.00 
per hundred; $.05 for two; or $.03 each; 
(postage extra). Information will be 
gladly furnished or pictures sent, on appli- 
cation to Isabelle L. Moses, Secretary for 
the Committee, Deer Isle, Maine, R. F. D. 
101 (address, July 4 to Sept. 15). After 
Sept. 16, 19 Putnam Street, West Newton, 
Mass. 

NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION. 

By vote of the North Central History 
Teachers' Association, on Saturday, May 
20th, at their annual meeting, held in the 
Swift Engineering Hall of Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, 111., the associa- 
tion as a separate organization was discon- 
tinued and it was made the Teachers' Sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. This action was the result of 
an invitation from the Mississippi Valley 
Association and discussion at the joint 
meeting of the two organizations. The new 
teachers' section was organized by electing 
an executive committee of six members, con- 
sisting of £. C. Page, of De Kalb Normal 
School, Chairman; Howard C. Hill, Oak Park 
High School, Secretary; A. H. Sanford, La 
Crosse State Normal School; Laurence 
Larson, University of Illinois; Miss Alice E. 
Wadsworth, Evanston Township High 
School; and Miss Josephine Cox, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis. The program 
was carried out under Or. Woodbum's guid- 
ance as announced in the May Number oi 
The Histoby Teacher's Magazine. The 
attendance was small because the meeting 
came at the end of a four-day joint meet- 
ing with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. 
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CALIFORNIA HISTORY TEACHERS. 

The semi-auuual meeting; of tlie History 
Section of tlie California Teachern' Asso- 
ciation was held on July 15th, at Berkeley, 
in connection with the summer session of 
the University of California. Following as 
it did the National Education Association 
Convention at San Francisco and with ex- 
cellent speakers as an attraction, the session 
was attended by about 150 history teacliers. 

With peace as the general topic, the first 
address was by President David Starr 
Jordan, of Stanford University, on "War — 
The Other bide.' The speaker showed 
clearly that war is anything but glorious, 
as so often depicted. The »tatemeut was 
made, on good authority, that the United 
States could have secured her demands from 
Spain without recourse to war. 

President S. C. Mitchell of the University 
of South Carolina followed with an elo- 
quent address on ''The Present Status of the 
Peace Movemejnt," in wliich he outlined the 
forces making for peace. During the meet- 
ing notice was also given that free litera- 
ture on peace can be secured from the 
American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, and from the Amer- 
ican Association for International Concilia- 
tion, Sub-station 84, New York City. 

Mr. H. W. Edwards, of the Oakland High 
School, made some useful suggestions in re- 
gard to the teaching of peace, in which the 
high school teacher of history has an espe- 
cially good opportunity. The cost of war 
should be emphasized, letting the facts 
speak for themselves. The teacher should 
bring home to the boys and girls their 
power and responsibility in the peace move- 
ment. 



IE(s>(S>Ils M®&®s 

SHEPHERD'S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 

A work of very great interest to every 
teacher of history in the country is the new 
"Historical Atlas," by Professor W. R. Shep- 
herd, and published by Henry Holt & Co. 
The work adequately meets the insistent 
demand for an historical atlas in English. 
The map work is beautifully done by Ger- 
man map-makers and lithographers, whose 
work cannot be equalled by English or 
American workmen ana designers. The edi- 
torial work has been ably done by Prof. 
Shepherd, who has had the advice of many 
American historical scholars. While the 
atlas has the same general appearance as 
the well-known work of Putzger, it pos- 
sesses, in addition to the fact of its being in 
Knglish, two very dec'ded advantages over 
the German atlas. It contains manv more 

m 

maps than its German rival, those devoted to 
topical subjects showing a marked increase; 
and it does not possess the German an- 
tipathy to including maps of England and 
of IVance, which are woefully lacking in the 
Putzger. 



When so much is given whicli we have not 
prssessed previously in any atlas in any 
language, 't may seem ungracious to sug- 
gest others that are not included; yet it 
must be said that at least two maps could 
have been inserted which would have added 
materially to its usefulness: one showing 
tie territorial growth of Prussia, similar to 
t) e ones in Putzger, and one of all Europe 
ill 1815. 

The atlas is by far the most serviceable 
(untribution to historical pedagogy which 
has been issued from an American press in 
many years. It will become the standard 
work for class-room and library use. The 
thanks of English-speaking teachers of his- 
tory should be given to Professor Shepherd 
and to his publishers for the scholarly man- 
ner in which the editorial and mechanical 
difficulties of such a publication liave been 
mastered. 

[" Historical Atlas," by William R. Shep- 
herd. 321 pp. Price, $2.50. Henry Holt 
& Co.] 



MARRIOTT'S SECOND CHAMBERS. 

Reviewed by John Haynes, Ph.D. 

This volume, tke preface states, is really 
a part of a larger work which is in prepara- 
tion. It was not primarily intended as a 
contribution to the pending question with 
reference to the British House of Lords. 
Nevertheless, its conclusions are directly 
applicable to that question. The book con- 
tains chapters on the British House of 
Lords, the American Senate, the German 
Bundesrath, the French Senate, the upper 
houses of Australia, Canada and South Af- 
rica, together with a chapter briefly treat- 
ing various other second chambers. The 
treatment is not at all exhaustive, even for 
any particular country. The account of the 
United States Senate gives the impression 
that it is an entirely satisfactory institu- 
tion. No hint is given of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with it which exists in this 
country, nor of the strong and persistent 
demand for the popular election of Sena- 
tors. The bibliography fails to contain the 
names of some books which would have 
given the author scholarly criticisms by 
American writers. On the title page the 
work is called an inductive study in pol- 
itical science. The conclusions drawn from 
this study are that bicameralism is an es- 
sential attribute of federalism and that it 
is equally indispensable to a unitary State. 
Neither of these propositions seems to be 
really proved. Nor do the cases of aban- 
doned unicameral governments at all prove 
that such a government in the future might 
not be eminently successful. The book 
closes with the statement of various pro- 
posals which have been made for reform- 
ing the House of Lords. 

["Second Chambers." Bv J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, A.M. Pp. vii, 312. Oxford University 
Press, 1910. Price, $1.75.] 



GUTENBERG BIBLE. 

Kditor Histoby Teacher's Magazine: 

Sir: I beg to call attention to the note in 
your number for March, 1911, concerning 
the frontispiece for that number, a reduced 
fac-simile of the last lines from the Book 
of Revelation of the 42 -line Latin Bible 
printed by Gutenberg at Mainz befort, 
1460-55, which, according to your note, is 
being reproduced in facsimile by H. Welter, 
of Paris. The facts of the case are that 
the plan of reprinting the 42 -line Bible was 
originally conceived by the Insel-Verlag, of 
Leipzig. Later, Welter announced his in- 
tention of issuing a reproduction of this 
work, and there was a good deal of feeling 
over the conflict of the two projects. This, 
however, has been removed by the with- 
drawal of Welter's proposition, leaving the 
reproduction of the 42-line Bible in the 
Insel-Verlag, and taking upon himself the 
reproduction of the 36-line Bible. 

Theodore W. Koch. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



WHAT IS HISTORY? 

\P]ditor History Teacher's Magazine, 

Dear Sir: In Prof. Cheyney's address in 
your December, 1910. issue, it seems to me 
that he is guilty of the same serious fal- 
lacy that the most of the present-day his- 
torians commit. Like them he is lead away 
by a false analogy between human beings 
and material things. Generally, this mod- 
ern school conceives of its subject as of 
the observational sciences, such as chem- 
istry, physics, geology. But right there, 
to my mind, they make their egregious 
mistake. These subjects deal with inani- 
mate substance, while history treats of 
conduct and action which result from 
ideals and motives, the most intangible 
matters in the whole domain of human in- 
terest. The chemist knows that gold is the 
same everywhere and all the time, the his- 
torian cannot find two instances in his field 
that are the same in all respects. Hence, 
there can be no such thing as the science 
of history. All of us agree that there is 
no such thing as the science of our daily 
life, still less can there be a science of our 
past life. 

Again, when we reflect upon the utter 
impossibility of getting all the facts touch- 
ing any event, we see how completely the 
suggested parallel with science breaks 
down. With the myriad of statements and 
the ocean of information provicied for us 
every morning and afternoon by the papers 
and every minute of the waking day by 
our own senses, so little do we know of 
the present that no thoughtful man pre- 
tends to predict human destiny for the next 
twenty -hours even. 

Prof. Cheyney appeals for a passionless 
study of the past, with the aim of find- 
ing the truth in the same neutral way that 
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the scientist pursues his labor. Is that poa- 
aible if we are to recreate any segment of 
the past? The vital element there will en- 
tirely elude us because we overlook the 
part played by human feeling; or. in other 
words, that decisive force of human nature. 
Can we give the truth if we are not in 
sympathy with the subject that we are de- 
scribing ? 

As I have said, no one knows the pres- 
ent, still less can he know the past. But 
the contemplative minds among us observe 
their fellow -creatures and reach conclu- 
sions or receive impressions. When they 
clothe their opinions of any portion of the 
path that the race has trodden, in read- 
able language, we have a good history, 
wlien they do this with literary skill we 
lipve a great history. All histories that 
have lived have had the personality of the 
author shadowed on nearly every page, the 
scientific ones, the monographs and studies, 
composed in colorless fashion, are dust- 
covered in the library. If history has any 
work at all to do in shaping the lives of 
men. it will do so as a form of literature, 
as a species of culture and not as an ex- 
ample of scientific research aside from the 
basic influences of natural environment. 

Lest some may think this note is a case 
of " sour grapes" I may say that I am a 
Ph.D. in history from a leading university, 
and have written several books that are as 
scientific and as dull history as anybody 
can write. 

"Studei^t." 
Wasliington, U. C. 



MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 

Editob History Teacheb'8 Maoaziiye: 

It is the general impression that the re- 
cent meeting of the history teachers of the 
Middle States at Washington was not well 
attended. The Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States, 
and Maryland also, is making strenuous 
efforts to keep its attendance up to a re- 
spectable number. I for one could not 
leave my duties to attend the meeting at 
Washington, and I know a number of other 
teachers who would have attended had they 
been able to get away. History teachers 
hesitate to go to the Thanksgiving meeting 
of the General Association unless there if^ 
to be some discussion of their own subject 
at that time. What reason can there be for 
not holding both meetings at the same time 
and place? A large majority of the teach- 
ers to whom I have been able to speak 
would welcome such an arrangement. The 
number of associations that one must at- 
tend multiplies so rapidly that the reasons 
for having two meetings where one would 
suffice must be exceedingly cogent. May 
one ask for an expression of those reasons 
in your columns? 

Respectfully yours, 

Edoab Dawson. 



TESTING COLLATERAL READING. 

Editob Histoby Teacheb's Maozixe: 

The excellent article by Prof. Perkins in 
The History Teacheb's Magazine for 
February offers several points for a com- 
parison of experience by teachers in test- 
ing collateral reading. Hoping that there 
may be expressions from others, I offer a 
few suggestions on a plan which has been 
helpful to me. 

I think that all teachers who attempt 
something in the way of collateral reading 
realize that the great difficulty is in testing 
it in such a way that the teacher knows 
that the student has read the assigned 
work, and also knows what such work by 
the student is worth. To reduce to a mini- 
mum the temptation of students to copy 
outlines worked out by other students, and 
to test such outlines when handed in, I 
have fo'-nd the following method helpful: 
Students are required to do collateral read- 
ing on an average of twelve to fifteen 
pages a day in American History, and out- 
line such reading in a loose-leaf note-book. 
These leaves are to be removed from the 
note-book, fastened together with a clasp 
and handed in each day. The student's 
name is on the Tag^ff^nrr^^i will not show 
when the note-book is finally completed and 
bound together. By having the work 
handed in each day at class time, it re- 
duces to a minimum the temptation to 
copy, because such work U usually done by 
a student when he gets behind in his work. 
To be able to recall at any time, whether 
work was handed in on time, I use a stamp 
Mater on the papers each day. Papers are 
handed back to the students in time for re- 
view before the test at the close of each 
six -weeks period, and are then arranged in 
note-book in order of dates as stamped >n 
them. 

The whole process of testing the reading 
is about as follows: I have outlined on 
half sheets and in permanent files the read- 
ings to be assigned. We have followed the 
suggestion which Prof. Perkins makes of 
having several duplicate copies of books for 
outside reading. I have outlined the read- 



ing in each book which the student may 
offer as collateral reading. When work is* 
handed in, I run through the papers quickly 
with the dater and group readings — Gordy 
in one pile, Bassett, Federalist System in an- 
other, &c. Then I take up each group and 
glance through them, comparing them with 
my own outline of that particular reading. 
If copying has been done, this will likely 
reveal it. It -^liows whether the student has 
grasped the important points in the read- 
ing. It keeps readings up to date, and does 
not require very much time on the part of 
the teacher — not as much time as one 
would think. It takes about fifteen to 
twenty minutes each day to check up the 
readings. The most work about the plan 
as far as the teacher is concerned, is in out- 
lining the work beforehand, but it pays to 
do it. 

If I am pre-i^ed for time, I simply use the 
dater for a few days, and then test by com- 
parison. Thi«5 is in line with a suggestion 
which I heard a University Professor make 
—" You need not eat a tub of butter to tell 
whether it is good or bad— sample it." The 
student does not know what work is tested 
completely, in fact he does not know but 
what it all is (and I do test most of it) ; 
if work comes in late, the dater shows it; 
some questions are asked in class upon the 
work— consequently there is little trouble 
in getting the reading done. 

W. P. Shobtbidge, 
Elkhart (Ind.) High School. 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

lAf H Y not secure copies of qaestions in His- 
^» tory asked during last fiTe years in eigh- 
teen of the leading colleges and uniTersitiesT 
As review tests covering the entire field, they 
are invaluable. Such a compilation can be 
secured by addressing 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 

HMd Na«t«r, C«lleg« School 

KENILWORTH. ILL. 

Four pamphlets : Grecian, Boman, English 
American. 40 cents each. Sample copy, half 
price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 

Thef e books are the best devices that have been discovered for makiog the study of 
History real. They make the pupil realize that History is something besides a study 
of treaties, compromises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and queens 
They help the pupil to understand the progress of discovery, the development of nations 
the growtn of political ideas and the continuity of historical events. ' 

Do you know them ? If not, please write us. 

ATKINSON, NENTZER & GROVER 

NEW ]rORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 



7ou will favor advertisers and publishers by mentioning this magazine in answering 

advertisements. 
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OUTLINE WALL MAPS 

WiU Help the Teacher and Student TO VISUALIZE HISTORY 



Any series of events which can be expressed in a geographical relationship can be made more 
vivid by depicting it upon a wall map. Among the uses of such maps may be mentioned : 



MAP CONSTRUCTION IN CLASS. To construct and color 
a map before the eyes of the class, while thv. students recite, 
or color their desk maps and outline atlases; the constructive 
work being done with crayon or chalk by the instructor, or 
by students under the teacher's direction and class criticism. 

FINISHED MAPS PREPARED IN ADVANCE. To present 
to the class a finished map illustrating facts not readily 
accessible in atlases or other forms. This method is well 
adapted to college classes and lecture courses. 

TO RECORD THE PROGRESS OF THE CLASS. The Wall 
Outline Maps may be used to show the course of events as 
successively studied by the class. Thus in United States his- 
tory a map may be affixed to the wall to show the accessions 
of territory as they are reached; another may be used to 
record the action with reference to slavery; another, the ad- 
mission of new states; the location of the frontier, etc. A 
Roman history class can show the growth of Roman territory. 



PERMANENT SETS OF MAPS. At a small expense teach- 
ers or scholars can prepare a set of colored geographical or 
historical maps, which can be made a valuable permanent part 
of the equipment of the school. 

EXHIBITION PURPOSES. The Wall Outline Maps lend 
themselves well to the display of facts in all kinds of exhibi- 
tions. They have been so used in school exhibitions, in mis- 
sionary meetings, in Sunday schools, and in larger public 
exhibitions. 

PREPARATION OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AND LAN 
TERN SLIDES. The Wall Outline Maps furnish a satisfac- 
tory basis for authors, lecturers, and publishers who desire 
the physical outlines of a country or continent in order to pre- 
pare lantern slides, or illustrations for books. 



Price : 15 or 20 cents, carriage extra. Write for aamples to 

McKINLET PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



BACK NUMBERS OF 

Tib® USstoiry Tesidheir^s Msaisi^® 

BOUND VOLUMES 

Bound Copies of Vol. I. (only a very few left), $4.00 prepaid Bound Copies of Vol. II., t2.00 prepaid 

SBPASATE irUMBERS 

15 cents each ; 10 for One Dollar 
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VOLUME I. 

No. 1. September, 1909 ; containing College Teaching of History, 

George B. Adams. 
No. 2. ) 

> Supply exhausted. 
No. 3. j 

No. 4. December, 1909 ; History Syllabi, by W. L. Fleming ; 

Historical Laboratory, Wm. MacDonald. 
No. 5. January, 1910 ; Introductory History Course at Harvard, 

C. fi. Haskins ; Has History a Practical Value, J. N^^ 

Bowman ; Municipal Civics. 
No. 6. February, 1910 ; Aids to Visualization of History; Teaching 

of Contemporary History. 
No. 7. March, 1910 ; Conference of Governors ; History Teaching 

in Middle West ; Vaasar College Introductory Course. 
April, 1910 ; Historical Pageants ; University of Chicago 

Introductory Courses; College Entrance Examination 

Board. 
No. 9. May, 1910 ; Introductory Course at Yale ; History in 

Summer Schools. 
No. 10. June, 1910 ; History Pro-Seminary at Michigan ; Intro- 
ductory Course at Columbia; Observation Work in 

History. 



No. 8. 



VOLUME n. 

No. 1. September, 1910 ; Use of a Time-Chart ; Courses at Wiscon- 
sin ; Preparation of High School Teacher of History. 

No. 2. Supply exhausted. 

No. 3. November, 1910 ; The Teaching of Civil Government ; The 
Teaching of Slavery, by A. B. Hart. 

No. 4. December, 1910 ; What Is History, by C. P. Cheyney ; 
Possibilities of Seminar Method, by F. M. Fling. 

No. 5. January, 1911 ; How to Use a History Syllabus ; List of 
Recent Syllabi; The English Constitutional Crisis; 
Historical Associations. 

No. 6. February, 1911 ; Reference Work in History Courses ; New 
Standards of College Teaching. 

No. 7. March, 1911 ; Local History and Qvics ; The Ohio Valley ; 
State History ; Civic Education. 
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It was to be expected that Mr. Dooley would turn his , 
attention to the subject of education. 

" I don't undherstand a wurnid iv what ye're sayin'/' said 
Mr. Hennessy, after Mr. Dooley had elaborated his views on 
the kindergarten. 

" No more do I/' said Mr. Dooley. " But I believe His^^as 
Father Kelly says, * Childher shudden't be sent to school to 
lam, but to lam how to lam. I don't care what ye larn thim 
so long as 'tis onpleasant to thim.' 'Tis thrainin' they need, 
Hinnissy." 

That Mr. Dooley's doubts about the kindergarten extended 
to the college is evident from his account of the reception 
accorded an entering student. " Th' prisidint takes him irfto 
a Turkish room, gives him a cigareet an' says: /Me dear 
boy, what special branch iv lamin' wud ye like to have 
studied f 'r ye be our compitint profissors ? ' " 

The X-ray that Mr. Dooley has tUmed on our educational 
system shows that it is made, not by governing boards, not 
|by university presidents and school superintendents, not by 
^college faculties and teaching corps, not by alumni and stu- 
dents, but by public opinion. It seems pertinent therefore 
to ask what kind of a teacher has been produced by public 
opinion and also what is being done by the teacher to edu- 
cate public opinion. 

The evolution of the teaclier through public opinion corre- 
sponds fairly well with the evolution of our system of ethics. 
This system has passed through the stage of warfare where 
every man's hand has been against every man, through the 
stage of renimciation where the salvation of his own soul 
was the chief concern of every man, to the present stage of 
social service characterized by zeal to serve others. The 
fourth stage anticipated by Prince Kropotkin, that of mutual 
aid, seems not far distant. 

Our educational system to-day, of which the teacher forms 
a part, reflects our present general social system with its 
eagerness to serve others. It has passed through the period 
of warfare when education was impounded with the rod, and 
through the period of negation and indifference, and has 
reached a stage characterized by perhaps an over-zeal for 
serving others through the accumulations we have ourselves 
stored up. The period of mutual aid, when through investi- 
gation and research we do our part to advance the outposts 
of knowledge, is yet before us. 

The teacher of to-day is a product of the period when all 
education was controlled by the principle of authority rather 
* than by that of research and when it was the chief ronction 
of the teacher to pass on to others a body of accumulated 
knowledge. This condition is reflected in the language still 
used, — recite, recitation, recitation building, teacher, lessons, 
assignment, excuse, cut, pedagogy, are all linguistic records 
of a period when educatio n was passive rather than active, 
negative rather than positive, recepfive father than creative. 
The new phrases coming into the language to-day reflect the 
newer ideas and show how closely our educational system 
has followed in the wake of newer industrial and social devel- 
opments, — vocational schools, education for efficiency, educa- 
tional activities, school centers, social service, all indicate a 



belief that the school must lend the helping hand in the 
straggle for existence in which we are told we live. Our 
educational ideals and our social ideals are all one, service 
is for each the end to be reached. 

Yet the question must be raised whether these ideals rep- 
resent the fmal conception of our aims as individuals in the 
relation we sustain to others in society and in the educa- 
tional system. Certainly our conception of social service as 
an ultimate end must break down of its own weight. A con- 
dition of society where all are to serve others is impossible 
since service demands some one to be served as well as some 
one to serve. One-half of society is therefore deprived of its 
right to serve in order that the other half may exercise that 
right. It is a matter of common observation that parents 
who have indulged themselves in the luxury of unselfishness 
often have the most selfish children since these have had no 
opportunity of expressing their possible desires to serve 
others. 

In our educational system perhaps over-zeal to serve his 
pupils has led the teacher to accumulate stores of multifari- 
ous learning until he becomes, like Dr. Casaubon, a store- 
house of information but without the power of productivity. 
But here, as in our social relations, if the competent profes- 
sor studies a special branch of learning for the college stu- 
dent, it is possible that he is thereby depriving the college 
student of his inborn right to study it for himself; if the 
child is sent to school to learn, he may never learn how to 
leam. 

The disadvantages to the teacher himself are serious, even 
fatal to his success as a teacher. Villari tells us of Marsilio 
Ficino that ^^his mind was so thoroughly saturated with 
learning as to become incapable of independent thought." 
While it is probable that few minds to-day reach the point 
of saturation, it is tme that as teachers we often seem incapa- 
ble of independent thought. This may be due in part to the 
conditions in which the teacher is placed; he has had no 
share in organizing the educational system of which he is a 
part, obedience to authority is part of the creed taught him 
at his entrance into the profession, and his surroundings 
make him inert and lacking in initiative and in constructive 
power. If educational authorities consider primarily the 
welfare of the child and are indifferent to that of the teacher, 
if they do not realize that the welfare of the child depends 
immediately on that of the teacher since the child cannot 
advance if the teacher lags behind, if they are proud of their 
material equipment rather than of the intellectual equip- 
ment of the teaching force, if the teacher is the hired em- 
ployee rather than the intelligent cooperator, then the 
teacher must lose courage, he must lose mental elasticity, he 
looks at everything at short range, his own standards become 
low, in time he ceases to be a learner, and he defends himself 
and his position whenever possible improvements are sug- 
gested. The teacher in spite of himself joins the innumer- 
able throng of those who, to use the happy phrase of the 
Secretary of the Council of the American iSistorical Asso- 
ciation, " feel the pain of a new idea." Public opinion has in 
a measure made him what he is. 
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It was to be expected that Mr. Dooley would turn his ^ 
attention to the subject of education. 

" I don't undherstand a wurrud iv what ye*re sayin*/* said 
Mr. Hennessy^ after Mr. Dooley had elaborated his views on 
the kindergarten. 

" No more do I/' said Mr. Dooley. " But I believe 'tis,, as 
Father Kelly says, ' Childher shuddenH be sent to school to 
lam, but to lam how to lam. I don't care what ye larn thim 
so long as 'tis onpleasant to thim.' 'Tis Ihrainin' they need, 
Hinnissy." 

That Mr. Dooley's doubts about the kindergarten extended 
to the college is evident from his accoimt of the reception 
accorded an entering student. " Th' prisidint takes him ilito 
a Turkish room, gives him a cigareet an' says: *Me dear 
boy, what special branch iv lamin' wud ye like to have 
studied f r ye be our compitint profissors ? ' " 

The X-ray that Mr. Dooley has t\imed on our educational 
system shows that it is made, not by governing boards, not 
jby university presidents and school superintendents, not by 
^college faculties and teaching corps, not by alumni and stu- 
dents, but by public opinion. It seems pertinent therefore 
to ask what kind of a teacher has been produced by public 
opinion and also what is being done by the teacher to edu- 
cate public opinion. 

The evolution of the teacher through public opinion corre- 
sponds fairly well with the evolution of our system of ethics. 
This system has passed through the stage of warfare where 
every man's hand has been against every man, through the 
stage of remmciation where the salvation of his own soul 
was the chief concern of every man, to the present stage of 
social service characterized by zeal to serve others. The 
fourth stage anticipated by Prince Kropotkin, that of mutual 
aid, seems not far distant. 

Our educational system to-day, of which the teacher forms 
a part, reflects our present general social system with its 
eagerness to serve others. It has passed through the period 
of warfare when education was impounded with the rod, and 
through the period of negation and indifference, and has 
reached a stage characterized by perhaps an over-zeal for 
serving others through the accumulations we have ourselves 
stored up. The period of mutual aid, when through investi- 
gation and research we do our part to advance the outposts 
of knowledge, is yet before us. 

. The teacher of to-day is a product of the period when all 
education was controlled by the principle of authority rather 
* than by that of research and when it was the chief function 
of the teacher to pass on to others a body of accumulated 
knowledge. This condition is reflected in the language still 
used, — recite, recitation, recitation building, teacher, lessons, 
assignment, excuse, cut, pedagogy, are all linguistic records 
of a period when educatio n was passive rather than active, 
negative rather than positive, receptive father than creative. 
The new phrases coming into the language to-day reflect the 
newer ideas and show how closely our educational system 
has followed in the wake of newer industrial and social devel- 
opments, — vocational schools, education for efficiency, educa- 
tional activities, school centers, social service, all indicate a 



belief that the school must lend the helping hand in the 
struggle for existence in which we are told we live. Our 
educational ideals and our social ideals are all one, service 
is for each the end to be reached. 

Yet the question must be raised whether these ideals rep- 
resent the Imal conception of our aims as individuals in the 
relation we sustain to others in society and in the educa- 
tional system. Certainly our conception of social service as 
an ultimate end must break down of its own weight. A con- 
dition of society where all are to serve others is impossible 
since service demands some one to be served as well as some 
one to serve. One-half of society is therefore deprived of its 
right to serve in order that the other half may exercise that 
right. It is a matter of common observation that parents 
who have indulged themselves in the luxury of unselfishness 
often have the most selfish children since these have had no 
opportimity of expressing their possible desires to serve 
others. 

In our educational system perhaps over-zeal to serve his 
pupils has led the teacher to accumulate stores of multifari- 
ous learning until he becomes, like Dr. Casaubon, a store- 
house of information but without the power of productivity. 
But here, as in our social relations, if the competent profes- 
sor studies a special branch of learning for the collie stu- 
dent, it is possible that he is thereby depriving the college 
student of his inborn right to study it for himself; if the 
child is sent to school to learn, he may never learn how to 
learn. 

The disadvantages to the teacher himself are serious, even 
fatal to his success as a teacher. Villari tells us of Marsilio 
Ficino that ''his mind was so thoroughly saturated with 
learning as to become incapable of independent thought.'' 
While it is probable that few minds to-day reach the point 
of saturation, it is true that as teachers we often seem incapa- 
ble of independent thought. This may be due in part to the 
conditions in which the teacher is placed; he has had no 
share in organizing the educational system of which he is a 
part, obedience to authority is part of the creed taught him 
at his entrance into the profession, and his surroundings 
make him inert and lacking in initiative and in constractive 
power. If educational authorities consider primarily the 
welfare of the child and are indifferent to that of the teacher, 
if they do not realize that the welfare of the child depends 
immediately on that of the teacher since the child cannot 
advance if the teacher lags behind, if they are proud of their 
material equipment rather than of the intellectual equip- 
ment of the teaching force, if the teacher is the hired em- 
ployee rather than the intelligent cooperator, then the 
teacher must lose courage, he must lose mental elasticity, he 
looks at everything at short range, his own standards become 
low, in time he ceases to be a learner, and he defends himself 
and his position whenever possible improvements are sug- 
gested. The teacher in spite of himself joins the innumer- 
able throng of those who, to use the happy phrase of the 
Secretary of the Council of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, " feel the pain of a new idea." Public opinion has in 
a mieasure made him what he is. 
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It remains to ask what the teacher himself is dolhg to 
educate public opinion, what measures he is taking tochange 
his concUtion of p^sivity into one of activity, what he is 
doing to hasten the arrival of that period of mutual aid when 
each shall work '^ for the joy of the working '' and all shall 
alike serve and be served. 

An admirable report on the status of history teaching in 
the high school has been issued somewhat recently by the 
University of Indiana. The questionnaire on which it is 
based elicited much valuable information in regard to the 
work of the teacher for his pupils. 

Yet is not a new form of questionnaire needed that shall 
show what the teacher of history is doing to encourage what 
Principal Caird calls "the other and higher function of 
extending the bounds of knowledge." We have questioned 
the teacher about everything and everybody except himself. 
Do we not need a questionnaire that shall disclose what the 
teacher of history is doing to increase his own productive 
powers through advanced study, through intelligent travel, 
through commimication with other workers in his own field, 
through personal investigation of historical questions, 
through positive contributions to the sum total of historical 
knowledge ? All this we need to know, for the teacher before 
entering the profession has been a collector ; when he becomes 
a teacher, he is a distributor; at this point he often stops, 
but he needs to press on to the next stage of developnuent 
and become a producer. 

The teacher must be a producer first of all for his own 
good, — to prevent arrested development. Scholarship with- 
out research and productivity ends in dry rot, as on the other 
hand research without the foundation of scholarship is the 
house built on the sand. Scholarship and research render 
each other mutual aid, they are the obverse and the reverse 
sides of the coin, — each is incomplete without its comple- 
ment. Unless the teacher had both scholarship and creative 
powers, he is but half the man he ought to be in the position 
he occupies. The true creative spirit is bom in all and is 
developed from within, not from pressure exerted from with- 
out. Every person aims to produce something whether it be 
a business, a book, a school, a building, — it matters little in 
what form the creative spirit finds its outlet, provided it 
does find an outlet. If it does not, stagnation must result. 
Many a teacher is, as Emerson once said of New York City, 
" a sucked orange.'' " Be no longer a Chaos,'' urges Teufels- 
drockh in Sartor Resartus, " but a World, or even World- 
kin. Produce ! Produce ! Were it but the pitifuUest infin- 
itesimal fraction of a Product, produce it, in God's name. 
'Tis the utmost thou hast in thee : out with it, then." 

The teacher must be a producer if he is to train his pupils 
to produce, for how indeed can they learn how to learn and 
how to produce from one who has not himself lighted his own 
fire from the altar of Prometheus. It is perhaps due more 
to the unproductive teacher than to any other one cause that 
the creative instinct in the child is stifled and crushed out 
rather than cultivated and trained. The boy of six who 
plans a church, arranges for pulpit, decides between the re- 
spective merits of an orchestra and an organ loft, and catries 
out his plan with empty boxes and kindling wood does not 
make a church that would command the respectful attention 
of an architect, yet the habit of mind fostered by such plans 
is sure to develop into creative construction later on if guided 
by a teacher who has himself been trained to be a producer. 

The teacher must be a producer in order to pay the debt 
of gratitude he owes to his profession. He must pass on 
with increase to those who come after him the inherited 
wealth he has received from those who have gone before him. 

The teacher must be a producer in order to do his part 
in overthrowing ignorance and superstition. The warfare of 
an earlier day was directed against sin. The warfare of 
to-day is against sin in the form of ignorance, and the chief 



weapons with which that warfare is waged are investigation 
and research. . 

It may be urged as an unanswerable objection to the plea 
for research and productivity on the part of the teacher of 
history that both time and strength fail for accomplishing it, 
that under present conditions of teaching it must remain 
for the teacher of history an unsolved and unsolvable prob- 
lem how to give to teaching the physical strength demanded 
by it and yet to reserve enough strength for production dur- 
ing the summer, how to add to mental capital £hat will 
enable him to teach and yet not give the summer to creative 
work. Yet the problem is not unsolvable and the objection 
raised is not an argument. The real problem is one of re- 
arrangement of time, of conservation of strength to attain 
this end. " He that saveth his life shall lose it " is as true 
to-day in the educational world as it is in the spiritual world. 

It may also be urged that the art of teaching is incompati- 
ble with the scientific methods of research, — ^that art is syn- 
thetic and research analytic and that the two processes can- 
not be carried on with equal success by the same person. 
Yet this objection confuses the two processes by assuming 
that they are necessarily carried on simultaneously, — ^there 
can ^ i no confiict and no incompatibility between a scientific 
method of research and an artistic presentation of the results 
of that research. 

Public opinion is in part responsible for this chasm be- 
tween the teacher as a purveyor of information and the 
teacher as an active force, — ^public opinion that has in large 
measure been created within and by the educational body 
itself. There is a somewhat widespread belief that knowl- 
edge of methods of teaching history and of methods of his- 
torical research are mutually exclusive, and on all sides are 
heard the mutual recriminations of the teacher and the in- 
vestigator. "He may know his subject, but he doesn't know 
how to teach," is the charge the teacher in the secondary 
school brings with fine scorn equally against the mere col- 
lege professor and the investigator. " He may know how to 
teach, but he does not know his subject," is the retaliatory 
charge of the superior college professor and the self-suflBc- 
ient investigator. Yet it may well be asked how a person 
can teach what he does not know, how he can teach how to 
learn if he has not himiself learned how to learn, how he 
can have the ability to investigate a subject and not have 
the ability to communicate to others knowledge of the pro- 
cess of investigation, and to train them in tins process. 

What can be done by educational authorities to promote 
and to facilitate the spirit of research among their teadiers ? 

One means of encouragement would be the establishment 
of the sabbatical year for all teachers who wish to avail them- 
selves of it, and the fullest discussion of the advantages that 
would accrue from it. Fellowships for research are oflFered 
by many colleges and universities and the existence of these 
should be made more widely known. The establishment by 
boards of education of fellowships to be open to the teachers 
of the community would be of mutual help to teachers and 
their pupils. Adequate salaries would enable many teachers 
to take an occasional term at a summer school and thus gain 
new inspiration to be passed on t > others. Could a propor- 
tion of the members of our governing boards of education 
be chosen both by and from the teaching force greater eflS- 
ciency might result. If the principle of the direct primary 
could become an issue in our educational as well as in our 
political organization, more effective work might be done. 
Could a larger place be given to the teacher in the discussion 
and consideration of educational questions when they come 
up before school authorities, greater educational self-respect 
might ensue. If the unit of measuring a teacher's work 
could be made, not the number of hours actually spent in 
the class-room, but the number of pupils for whose training 
the teacher is made responsible, more effective work would 
be done by both teacher and. pupil. If the material equip- 
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ment provided for the teaching of history were made as com- 
plete and satisfactory as is that for the study of science^ the 
teachers of history, now too often expected to make bricks 
without straw, would take heart. 

It must rest with the teacher to do his part in creating 
an intelligent public opinion that shall at once demand 
research and productivity on the part of the teaching corps, 
and at the same time furnish the material opportunities for 
achieving this end. It is as much the function of the school 
and the college to create an intelligent public opinion as it 
is to educate its pupils and its students. 

What are the opportunities available for the teacher who 
has the desire to explore some field of historv and make its 
explanation his own? Every field is open to him, though 
local history and local biography may seem specially advan- 
tageous and fruitful. The means at hand are first of all 
the town itself as it has developed from its original settle- 
ment carrying on its face the records of its growth ; the town 
library, local records, loans from the state library and even 
from the Library of Congress, — ^the means are nnlimited. 
The channels for presenting the results of investigation are 
the village or the city paper, local clubs, and local history 
meetings. The best of all channels would seem to be the 
teachers' meeting, not as it now often exists, but reorganized 
and vitalized. The teachers' meeting is too often but a med- 
ium for discussing the dry husks of teaching,— Should pupils 
rise or sit when reciting? Should they nse pen or pencil for 
writing? How can whispering be stopped? Ought dates to 
be memorized ? All this means that the external school ma- 
chinery is turned round and ronnd, but has behind it no 



motive ^ower that makes for progress. N*or is the other type 
of teachers' meeting more profitable where, for example, the 
hour or more is spent discussing HegePs "Philosophy of His- 
tory" by teachers who presumably are but vaguely acquainted 
witii either Hegel, philosophy, or history. The price paid 
for teachers' meetings representing either extreme seems a 
heavy one and far from commensurate with the results se- 
cured. But the teachers' meetings that should be the channel 
for presenting the results of some special study made, some 
genuine discovery, however small, some new point of view 
with reference to familiar facts, this might mean a teachers' 
m;eeting to be anticipated with interest rather than awaited 
with dread. 

If then the teacher shares in the slow progress of society 
towards the goal where mutual aid is the compelling force ; 
if it lies in his power to wrest from inert public opinion an 
appreciation of the importance, even the necessity, of re- 
search and production on the part of the teaching body if 
that body is to preserve and to increase its vitality; if un- 
tilled fields and the means of cultivating them are at hand ; 
if channels of communication with the world at large are 
all open ; if the voyages of explanation and discovery carried 
on at an earlier day that resulted in opening up a new ma- 
terial world have their counterpart to-day in the investiga- 
tions into the unseen, unknown world that lies all about us ; 
if the teacher in his dual character of investigator and 
teacher makes that unknown world his by right of eminent 
domain, then indeed with the attainment of these possibili- 
ties will the educational world turn its face Westward. 
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It is not a question of dates that I wish to discuss under 
the above title. Whether we bring our history down to the 
year 1870 or up to the year 1905 makes little diflference to 
our boys and girls in the high school. It is sometimes diflB- 
cult for us teachers to realize, when we remember so dis- 
tinctly the excitement of the early spring days of 1898, and 
perhaps^went about ourselves decorated with buttons eriiort- 
ing our ^fellow-straphangers to remember the Maine, or when 
we recall our discussions as to whether or not General Buller 
would eat his Christmas pudding of 1899 in Ladysmith, that 
for our high school pupils the Spanish and Boer wars are 
as remote as the Civil War and the Crimean war. We may 
as well at the start abandon all ideas of bringing our history 
within the memory of our pupils. They have no historical 
memories. 

And still we are becoming more and more dissatisfied with 
the complacent assumption of our fathers that Gibbon and 
Grote, diluted to a potency of one-tenth or one-twentieth, is 
just the kind of history that pupils need. I have often re- 
flected, in a moment of skepticism as to the value of the 
thing I was myself teaching, on the staunchly unintermittent 
faith of my old teacher in ancient history, who was appar- 
ently as jealous for the laurels of Miltiades as Themistocles 
was of them. But for us boys (and I imagine that it is the 
same for most of the boys of to-day) the petty rivalries of 
old Greeks failed to stir either enthusiasms or resentments. 
If we said that Miltiades was the leader of the Persians, it 
was not from any desire to pain the teacher. *We were per- 
fectly willing to let Miltiades be an Athenian. He didn't 
sound exactly like Mardonius, to be sure — ^but they both 
began with M. 

So long as the teachers preserved their faith unshaken 

•Addms before the New York Conference of the Association of HIstorj 
Teechers of the Middle Stttea and Meryland, Normal College, New York City, 
Dec. 16, 1911. 



that it was indispensable to a student's training to know 
(at least till the end of the term) the abbreviated and 
jejeune details of military, constitutional, and diplomatic 
history furnished by the average text-book, there was no 
agitation for reform. For our students, with a lamb-like 
trust in the infallibility of the teacher reinforced by the 
nrinted page, would make an attempt, however pitiable, of 
learning anything. But thanks to a vivifying breath that is 
blowing through our whole curriculum in this age, we teach- 
ers are getting pretty well convinced that there is no histor- 
ical fact of the past worth knowing for its demand 
on memory alone. The memkory must demand the fact, 
not the fact the memory. The memory, indeed, is a 
highly selective function. The psychology of memory, 
which is at the same time the pedagogy of memory, 
has been most illuminatingly stated by Henri Berg- 
son in "Matter and Memory" (Chaps. I and II) and in 
"Creative Evolution" (Chap. I). He says, in the latter 
work : " Memory is not a faculty of putting away recollec- 
tions in a drawer or of inscribing them in a register. There 
is no register, no drawer. There is not even, properly speak- 
ing, a faculty of memory. For a faculty works intermit- 
tently when it will or when it can, while the piling up of 
the past upon the past goes on without relaxation. In 
reality, the past is preserved by itself automatically. 
In its entirety probably it follows on at every instant. All 
that we have felt, thought, and willed from our earliest 
infancy is there, leaning over the present which is about to 
join it, pressing against the portals of consciousness that 
would fain leave it outside. The cerebral mechanism is 
arranged just so as to drive back into the realm of the uncon- 
scious almost the whole of this past, and to admit beyond the 
threshold of consciousness only that which can cast light on 
the present sittuition or further the action now being pre- 
pared — in short, only that which can do useful work. At 
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the most a few superfluotiB recollections may succeed in 
smuggling themselves through the half-open door. These 
memories^ messengers from the unconscious^ remind us of 
what we are dragging behind us unawares/^ 

The foregoing paragraph is very suggestive for the teacher 
of history. What a striking analogy between that subcon- 
scious m^ss of memory that we are " dragging behind us 
unawares/' and the mass of irrelevant historical facts that 
we are dragging behind us with painful awareness. Do we 
not stagger often in spirit under what Wordsworth's labor- 
ious line calls "the weight of all this weaiy unintelligible 
world/' and wish to be quit of it? Shouldn't we, if we 
dared to be quite honest, often throw ofif the whole Pilgrim's 
pack of archons and ephors, Sabellians and Sammites, man- 
orial courts leet and baron, princely genealogies and terri- 
torial barterings, and stretch our cramped minds in a huge 
" Ouf 1 " of relief — ^a sort of mental setsachtheiat And are 
we not pretty sure that our obedient students, when the pres- 
sure of quiz and examination is removed, actually do throw 
these thmgs off forthwith, their memory very successfully 
"driving them back into the realm of the unconscious"? 
Our history, then, to be effective, must furnish as far as pos- 
sible what the memory of a live, alert mind of the twentieth 
century is likely to demand. One fact of the past is better 
worth preserving than another, not because Thucydides or 
Polybius or Gibbon or Hallam thought so, but only because 
it enters somehow constructively into the conscious purpose 
of the present. 

Now because human history is a continuum, it is obvious 
that the law will be generally correct that the nearer to us 
an event is in time the more important it is to know about 
it. Many and many an extremely important movement in 
the past has had its day and ceased to be, has either done its 
work finally or run itself out in useless sands. Many a 
movement of the present also will prove in the light of his- 
tory to be futile or only dimly si^ficant. But we are in 
the present, for better or for worse, and are bound to be 
absorbed in our present problems as if they were of the ut- 
most significance. One could not argue for the greater im- 
portance of the study of the modem period of history on the 
ground that its facts are more significant in the eyes of some 
possible transcendant Weltgeist or Ueberweltgeist than the 
facts of the Hundred Years' War, but only on the ground 
that we are living in the situation created directly by the 
events of the most modem history and only remotely by the 
events of the Hundred Years' War. Some facts and move- 
ments of ancient Greece, more of ancient Bome, many of 
medieval Europe, carry over into our civilization of to-day. 
But, alas! we too seldom apply to the history of these old 
countries the touchstone of contemporaneous inquiry. Great 
literary, philosophical, and theological authorities have hal- 
lowed many a sterile field of historical research until it has 
become almost sacrilege to question the use of turning and 
returning its slaked glebe. Socrates and Pheidias are the 
most important men for us in that golden fifth century of 
Attic culture, yet Thucydides is not concerned with either 
of them. 

The qualms of conscience that we modem teachers of his- 
tory have in sending high school boys and girls out into the 
life of the twentieth century with an intimate acquaintance 
with Cincinnatus and no knowledge of the name of Cavour, 
are easily explained. So long as education was the aristo- 
cratic or semi-aristocratic privilege of a few favored people 
in the community, and the school was a cloistered sanctuary, 
the traditions of Roman virtues and medieval knighthood 
fiourished. But the great fact at the bottom of our revolt 
against the doctrine of the sufficiency of the classic or hal- 
lowed traditions of history is, in a single word, democracy. 
We are now undertaking to educate tens and hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls, in the midst of the hustle and 
bustle of our restless environment. We are realizing, every 



decade that passes, that we have a different material to work 
with and on in our pupils, and that, in consequence, the 
matter and the method of our teaching must be different. 
Whether we deplore or welcome the fact, the fact remains 
that our students come to us from a vastly different milieu 
and go out from us into a vastly different milieu than that 
of their fathers, or even of their elder brothers. It is get- 
ting to be a trite phrase, repeated ad nauseam, that school is 
not a preparation for life but a part of life itself. But per- 
haps we do not yet quite sufficiently realize the significance 
of the democratic movement which has forced this truth on 
the attention of our pedagogues. The wider the extension 
of our education, the graver our responsibility for its effect- 
iveness; the more social its character, the more articulated 
and logical must be its method.^ This I believe is the philos- 
ophy of education at the bottom of our present-day misgiv- 
ings in our refiection on our curriculum — ^the ultimate in- 
spiration of such phrases as. We cannot send the boys from 
our high schools without some introduction to modem social 
and economic problems, or, We have only two or three years 
for historical instruction and we must make those years count, 
or. Our history must be made vivid and up to date. Coop- 
eration is the watchword of our era. It is a misfortune if 
any of our instruction diverts the pupil from the path he is 
so soon to find and follow in the world. It is a wicked waste 
of energy if the transition from school to society is at the 
same time a translation from an artificial to a real environ- 
ment. And it is a disillusionment fatal to any further inter- 
est in history if the student is allowed to feel that a peda- 
gogical pressure which forced his mind into moulds arbi- 
trarily fashioned by a generation long dead has been sud- 
denly lifted, releasing the mind for attention to the real 
questions of life. 

How insidious this error is we are reminded by reading 
any chapter in the history of education. Increasing com- 
plexity of human action has always and ever been outstrip- 
ping historical framework. The schemes and methods of 
interpreting the past life of humanity have lagged far behind 
the throbbing interests of the actual life of humanity. 

To illustrate by the single instance of the admission of 
new classes of society to parts in the historic drama. The 
annals of republican Rome were for centuries simply the 
picturesque accounts of the exploits of great families or the 
fasti of the pontiffs. The medieval chronicle preserved the 
form of the monastic diary long after the yeoman and the 
peasant appeared as influential actors on the European stage. 
Our present-day historiography is still bound largely by the 
language, the conventions, the selection and ordering of 
material — in short by the total point of view of the centuries 
of state building, when shifting alliances, diplomatic finesse, 
transfers of provinces, balance of power, family compacts, 
court intrigues, dynastic wars were the vital problems, and 
such questions as world peace, the labor problem, popular 
government, universal education, responsibility towards na- 
tions of undeveloped constitutions and markets had scarcely 
dawned on horizon of the leaders of thought. We are in a 
full tide of economic and democratic interests to-day, but 
our history is still written largely from the political and aris- 
tocratic standpoint. The mind of the age is growing increas- 
ingly international, while our histories are still conceived 
in the national-exclusive spirit. The treatment of such an 
event, for example, as the separation of the American col- 
onies from England should no longer be, as it was in our 
childhood days, an undiscriminating glorification of the 
patriot cause, or, as it often is to-day, a laborious balancing 
of the legal and constitutional rights of the British parlia- 
ment and the colonial assemblies. Our actual progress i 
internationalism has transcended these intepretations. The 
American Revolution should be studied and taught as a chap- 
ter in the long and laborious struggle for the enlargement 
of the basis on which govemment rests, as an event as sig- 
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nificant in England's development as in America's, a resist- 
ance to the ghost of Stuart despotism that stalked in the 
corpulent body of George the Third. 

The world about us is throbbing with the shock of ideas^ 
with insistent effort to discover the trend of past struggles 
and with earnest fore-reaching towards a form of society 
which shall better express the general goodwill of men. 
What authorities are waxing, and what are waning? Which 
paths in history have led to the highway of progress, and 
which have run into the blind alleys of despotism or the 
dreary and stagnant sloughs of national decay? All our 
history teaching should be a running commentary on the 
origin and growth of the civilization in the midst of which 
we find our lot cast. Obedience to this principle will make 
the story of ancient Athens modem history — disobedience to 
it will make the treatment of Grover Cleveland's administra- 
tions ancient history. 

I believe that we must revise a very old and consecrated 
shibboleth of history before we can make our history teach- 
ing modem. That shibboleth is the dictum that we must 
get completely out of our own life into the life of the past, 
in order to understand history. Now it seems to me that 
those who get farthest out of the preseit and most exclus- 
ivdy into l£e life of the past are the most liable to miss the 
meaning of the past for the present — ^which after all is the 
value of history. I have the gravest doubt of the usefulness 
of that kind of historical vividness which is gained by resolv- 
ing the class into a session of the Boman Senate or the sit- 
ting of a manorial court. Willie Jones may enjoy presiding 
over the deliberations of the conscript gamins, but the 
chances are that his proceedure will be inspired more by his 
experience in the juvenile debating club than by any appre- 
ciation of the mind of a Roman noble. A recent number of 
Punch characterized a certain book on the French Revolu- 
tion as "valuable for those who recalled the facts." The 
test might well be applied to many a page of our history 
text-books. We are not called upon, and never shall be 
called upon, to live in the ancient or the medieval world, and 
why pretend that we are ? All that we want of the past is 
light on the present and guidance for the future. Imagine 
a scientist in any field trying to teach a class to live 
like Roger Bacon or Anaximander — even if anyone knew 
how Anaximander lived! There is danger here that my 
position may be misunderstood. I am not contending that 
it is not necessary to know the past. Indeed, the future is 
safe only in the hands of those who have learned wisdom 
from the past. Only just what we must not do is to " get 
into the life of the past." We need all the life we have and 
a good deal more, for the present. 

Instead, then, of taking our point of departure in the past 
and recounting the story of the past for its own sake, happy 
at rare moments if an event or situation gives us the oppor- 
tunity for a brief excursus into matters of current interest, 
we must take our stand in the confused and discordant life 
of our own generation, and go back into history for the 
story of how and when and where these CTcat problems of 
ours have arisen, what vicissitudes have attended their agita- 
tion in the civilizations of the past, what less complete 
solutions than those which are demanded have satisfied or 
perforce quieted our forefathers. 

We are undertaking to educate the many. Everything in 
our turbulent age is pointing to the tmth that new stand- 
ards, political, economic, religious, are imperatively de- 
manded for the social health. We are more or less conscious 
of the duty which history — like every other discipline — ^has 
toward this reconstmction of standards; but we are as yet 
groping for the method. Cicero's complacent summary of 
historical responsibility: praetermissa repetimus, incohata 
persequimtir is ridiculously inadequate. Repetition of past 
events is in itself no more valuable than repetition of Chinese 
numerals. When we say that a truth is valuable in history, 



it must be with the arriere pensee that the scientist has in 
calling a tmth of the past valuable — namely, the certainty 
or the hope that it is -serviceable for some contribution to the 
understanding of the present. Why not, then, take the 
direct method of the scientist in searchiiig the past for the 
light which it can throw on the present? Why not be as 
fearlessly selective in turning over the mass of historical 
material as every man who knows what he is looking for is in 
turning over the mass of his private papers? There is a 
large number of most important Aiovements and problems in 
our day on which we need all the light that history can shed: 
the cessation of war, the extension of the people's part in 
government, the relations of Church and State, the regula- 
tion of business by law, the ethicising of the economic rela- 
tions. Here are live questions with live men at work on 
them. They reach back far into the past, suggesting 
Amphictyonic leagues, Solonian legislation. Donations of 
Constantine, Statutes of Laborers, de Montforf s Parlia^ 
ments. I take up a periodical that is moulding and reflec- 
ting public opinion to-day, and I find in every colimm the 
challenge to a far-reaching historical commentary: three 
prelates from America are elevated to the cardinalate, the 
war minister of Italy justifies his attack on Tripoli, Mrs. 
Pankhurst is denied a hearing at Harvard, jurors are drawn 
for the Ashe Building fire trial, the sale of the friars* lands 
in the Philippines is discussed, and Gompers sheds tears over 
the MacNamaras' confession. Our intelligent interest in 
these matters will be largely determined by our historical 
background, but our history must be a background, skilfully 
and clearly bringing out the features of the foreground. 

Again, please do not misunderstand me. I am not advo- 
cating the dilettante methods of the society women's current 
events club, with its suggestion of hasty and serviceable ency- 
clopaedia information. The effective understanding of the 
great tendencies and trends of modem days goes very deep 
into the past. It is a discipline which may well challenge 
our most serious study. As soon as we get emancipated 
from the remnants of that old superstition which conse- 
crated political periods, kings* reigns, dynastic wars, and the 
like, as things worthy of study per se, we shall see all history 
as the shadow in the past of the projection into the future of 
our present age. 

I am fully aware of the objections that will be raised to 
this plan of selecting movements worth our attention to-day 
and tracing their genesis and their vicissitudes in history. 
It will be said, We may be mistaken in what we think im- 
portant; a later age may discover that we have run off at a 
tangent or followed the will o' the wisps. Trae enousrh, but 
our duty is '* to serve the present age *' as the old Puritan 
hynm-writer said. And the chance is not a twentieth as 
great of our running off into the insifi:nificant in pursuit of 
light on present problems as it is under the preflpnt p]^^ of 
remaining quagmired in the traditions of the seventeenth '"-^ 
eighteenth centuries, or even the fourth and fifth centuries 
— ^traditions which may not, after all, have been remarkably 
significant even for their own age. 

Again it is urged by many that the very modem age can- 
not be made a profitable subject of study because it is not yet 
fixed in history. We have not the proper prospective : the age 
has not taken definite shape. This view assumes that the 
business of history is simply to perceive {" perapicere'*) 
•thiners from a distance; that the past is valuable because it 
is so petrified that it can be handled without disintegrating; 
that our work as historians does not begin until the whole 
pageant of our generation, with its generals, its scientisiB, 
its scholars, has passed away. Then we clear up the streets 
after it, and write up the story for the press. 

But for all the gingerly caution of historians not to come 
so close to the present as to spoil their perspective, we find 
very little evidence that remoteness in time from the events 
chronicled lends any great probability of agreement on either 
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facts or interpretation of facts. There is as much controversy 
over Julius Caesar to-day among Roman historians as there 
is over Roosevelt among modem politicians. And as for the 
credibility of our facts in past history, there is little reason 
to think that they were selected or recorded with as much 
faithfulness and accuracy as are the facts of the present. 
There is scarcely an historical event recorded whose credi- 
bility has not sometime and somewhere been called in ques- 
tion, and it is only a comparatively recent age that has wit- 
nessed the birth of such a thing as an historical conscience. 

These are theoretical objections that will be brought 
against the scheme of selecting for study in the past only 
the parentage of the things that seem to be of import for the 
present. Tliere are very practical objections, too, however. 
We touch prejudices when we deal with current interest. 
Well, why not touch a few prejudices ! The very thing that 
prejudices need to cure them of being prejudices is touching 
— ^the " king's touch '* of reasonableness. We are so terribly 
afraid of each other, and so thin-skinned in our fear of 
honest criticism of our own dogmas and conceits. It would 
be the very best thing for the future generation to teach our 
children not to grow up with and amid a lot of prejudices 
on which they are bound to keep a discreet silence forever. 
I like the sturdy confidence of Martin Luther and John 
Milton in the power of right to conquer when opinions fight 
it out in a free field. There is a greater danger than we 
realize in the detachment recommended by the purely object- 
ive or *' disinterested ** school of historians. " The only truly 



disinterested,*' said Michelet, ** are the dead.'* And imless 
we can stir in our students some interests (whose exaggera- 
tions and perversions make prejudices) we may as well leave 
them alone. 

I heard the other day the perfect example of detached 
historical disinterestedness. A colleague of mine was trying 
to bring to the realization of a class of settlement boys the 
awful character of Nero. He told them about the wicked 
emperor who poisoned his courtiers, kicked his wife, and 
killed his mother, and longed to sever the heads of all his 
subjects with a single stroke of the axe. Then turning to 
Mike to get the reaction, he asked, " Well, Mike, what do you 
think of this man Nero? " Mike roused himself sufficiently 
to drawl out : " Huh ! he never done nuthing to me.*' 

A final and very practical objection to teaching the most 
modem period of history is the difficulty of finding text- 
books which give adequate attention to the latest years. But 
this is, after all, only saying that we lack as yet proper tools 
for a work we consider indispensable. We must not be con- 
tent to abandon the work for the lack of tools. In other 
words, we must teach the modem period and teach from the 
modem period, with or without text-books. The persistent 
demand will eventually bring the adequate book. There has 
been an immense improvement in the last generation in the 
modernity of our history text-books, and we may look for- 
ward with confidence to the not very distant time when our 
text-books shall make every field of history " modem." 
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Of all the achievements of the first decade of the twentieth 
century nothing more impresses the student of history than 
the pro^*ess made by men in the art of living together. If 
the civilizations of other ages are to be variously classed as 
potamic, thalassic, and oceanic, we may fairly term that of 
this new age into which we are now entering the ecumenic, 
the world-wide, the universal. Thanks to the inventions of 
the nineteenth century which have so facilitated intercom- 
munication, the restraints imposed by seas and mountains 
are being removed, and men are coming to realize that by 
a course of rapid readjustment the separate commonweal of 
each previously separated group is becoming merged into 
one great commonweal of all mankind. 

Little did the philosopher Pichte realize how soon and how 
eflfectively we should be advancing on our march of progress 
when, a century ago he formulated the statement : '* It is the 
vocationofour race to unite itself into one single body, all 
the parts ot which shall be thoroughly known to each other, 
and all possessed of similar culture. The great world-demos 
is employing many agencies in this work. Bach phase of 
common-life, political, educational, social, religious, indus- 
trial and commercial, is represented in the movement ; for it 
is far-reaching, fundamental. But they are all working to 
a common end, that of the unification of the human race.'* 

First in public Attention is perhaps the political need of 
a better understanding among the nations and the brilliant 
progress made in this line has been perhaps most striking in 
such achievements as the establishment of the institutions 
that center about the Temple of Peace at the Hague and the 
Monroe. Palace at Washington, and are also exemplified in 
the himdred and^two permanent treaties of arbitration signed 
in the one decade between 1899 and 1909.* 

But goyemments can do other things than avoid war, and 
we .find international conferences or commissions investigat- 

* ta the preparation of thie Article! the writer is tpeciallf indebted to Larned, 
V nisU>rj for Beady Beferenoe," Vol. VII. 



ing important questions preparatory to joint international 
legislation ; as for instance the conference of delegates from 
Canada, Mexico and the United States that met at Washing- 
ton in 1909 to consider "the better conservation of the 
natural resources of the country.** Governments can also 
work together to lessen the cost and increase the efficiency 
of public utilities, as in the case of the Universal Postal 
Union. Governments have shown they can be generous; as 
• when, in 1908, the United States remitted to China the pay- 
ment of over ten million dollars of the Boxer indemniiy. 
Governments can also take lessons of one another, and edu- 
cate their citizens in the benefits of one another's forms of 
civilization, as in the case of China, which in 1906 sent a 
larg3 commission to America and Europe to observe whatever 
would be of advantage to China; and also, partially upon 
the basis of the Boxer indemnity, has established a fund for 
the education of large numbers of carefully-selected Chinese 
students in American institutions. Governments also use 
their good offices to find openings for domestic capital abroad 
with implied political as well as commercial advantages to 
the country concerned; as in the case of American inter- 
vention in the Hankau Sze-chuen Railway Loan in China, of 
which President Taft said in 1909 : " It is gratifying that 
Americans will thus take their share in this extension of 
these great highways of trade, and to believe that such activi- 
ties will give a real impetus to our commerce, and will prove 
a practical corollary to our historic policy in the Par East.'* 
Finally, govemments, while providing primarily for their 
own needs build works of vast importance to mankind in 
general ; as in the case of the Panama Canal. 

Where govemments do not seem to be able to effect just 
what is wanted, public opinion sometimes seizes upon some 
organ of govemment and puts it to a new use. Widely-sep- 
arated instances of this, fraught with tremendous possibili- 
ties may be mentioned. There is the Interparliamentary 
Union, to which members from all national parliaments are 
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eligible^ out of which grew much of the force of the peace 
coELferences at The Hague^ and which by some is supposed 
to contain the germ of an International Parliament. There 
was the Conference of State Governors at Washington in 
1908 summoned by the President^ which was so useful as to 
call forth the unanimous declaration of the governors that: 
'^ We agree in the wisdom of future conferences between the 
President, members of Congress, and the governors of States 
on the conservation of our natural resources with a view of 
continued cooperation and action on the lines suggested.'' 
It has been said that this conference ^' marked an epoch in 
American history/' and if we recall that forty States, sov- 
ereign for certain purposes, were thus informally represented 
by their elected chief executives, we may see in it an event 
of even wider significance. So, too, must we regard the con- 
ferences at London of the Prime Ministers of the self-gov- 
erning colonies of the British Empire, held in 1902 and 
1907. These dealt with such problems as imperial defense, 
preferential duties, emagration, postage, and judicial appeals, 
and were of sufficient value to justify plans for regular meet- 
ings of an Imperial Conference every four years. 

Government organizations are so strikingly effective in 
advancing international harmony that it is not to be won- 
dered at if government servants frequently appear to forget 
that the people of the world have any other means than them- 
selves 01 producing mutual good- will and that in fact the 
people are quite able whenever they seriously wish it to 
maintain peace and friendship in spite of what their servants 
in the goveniiQ.ent may selfishly desire. Why is it that the 
smouldering trouble in the Balkans does not set Europe 
ablaze as often expected by diplomats; that the revolution in 
Persia did not rupture international peace; that affairs in 
Morocco after all do not produce war between France and 
Germany? In one of these instances, the Morocco troubles 
of 1905-1906, we know that it was the almost impregnable 
position of the French banks in regard to their gold supply 
and the effect of their refusal to loan it for German business 
requirements until peace was assured that put the requisite 
pressure upon diplomacy. The result somehow reminds one 
of what William James predicted if his prescription of '^ pre- 
ventive medicine" be taken against war: ^^ Armies and 
navies will continue, of course, and will fire the minds of 
populations with their potentialities of greatness. But their 
officers will find that somehow or other, with no deliberate 
intention on any one's part, each successive ^incident' has 
managed to evaporate and to lead nowhere, and that the 
thought of what might have been remains their only conso- 
lation." 

The pessimistic thought that ^^ armies and navies will con- 
tinue, of course," with the implied assumption that their 
crushing burden will consequently still have to be borne was 
made in 1904 and perhaps is already out of date. In his 
speech before the British Imperial Press Conference in 1909, 
Lord Bosebery hinted that if something is not done, pre- 
sumably by the governments themselves, to lessen the tre- 
mendous sacrifices now being required to support armies and 
navies which threaten eventually "nearly to bring back 
Europe into a state of barbarism," it might " cause a catas- 
trophe in which the working men of the world will say, * We 
will have no more of this madness, this foolery which is 
grinding us to powder.'" Perhaps he had in mind the 
utterances made at the Twentieth International Congress of 
Miners held in Berlin only the month before, where strong 
resolutions were moved for disarmament, anil a Belgian dele- 
gate declared: " If it were better organized, the International 
Federation of Miners could by itself render wars impossi- 
ble. They need not do anything violent ox illegal ; they had 
only to remain quiet, so very quiet that war could not be car- 
ried on." That the working man generally feels thus we 
know from the statement of President Gompers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at the Peace Congress, held at New 



York in 1907, where he said : ^' I know of no gathering of 
labor in the last twenty-five years which has not declared 
itself unequivocally for international brotherhood and 
peace." 

Of movements whose chief aim is peace, we need allude 
only to those fostered by the many peace societies and by the 
Nobel, Ginn, and Cam^e peace funds. Within the last 
decade the world has come to recognize that disarmament 
must be accomplished. National ideals are now those of 
peace. Can we doubt it? In France, where military glory 
has always been highly regarded, a Paris newspaper in 1907 
held a voting contest in which millions of ballots were cast 
as to who was the greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Did Napoleon Bonaparte receive the majority? By 
no means. Pasteur, the man of science, came first; second, 
Victor Hugo, the apostle of the wretched; third, Gambetta; 
and, fourth. Napoleon. As it is an axiom that all govern- 
ments however despotic must rest ultimately upon the will 
of the people, it follows that the world has only to become 
sufficiently in earnest in the matter and disarmament will 
inevitably result. How or when it will be brought about the 
future will disclose. 

If less space be offered in this article to the phases other 
than political in which humanity is becoming unified, it 
should not be inferred that they are of less importance. 
On the contrary, the other ties are the very ones that are 
drawing nations together where in many cases political 
motives would tend to their separation. These are of the 
highest importance to the general movement. 

Pure scholarship is international. Scientific discoveries 
become common properly almost * immediately. Scientific 
works are universally read regardless of place of origin and 
almost regardless of the language in which they are writt^i. 
Students flock to the centers of learning that are best for 
their respective needs. Even educational methods are widely 
copied. All this has in a measure always been so, but here 
again the last decade made some noteworthy advances. To 
state a number of illustrations in one breath we may instance 
the Chinese student invasion of Japan; the international ex- 
changes of professors; the visit of five hundred English, 
Scotch, and Irish teachers to Amjerica in 1906-1907, and the 
return visit of hundreds of American teachers in 1908; the 
Bhodes Scholarships ; and the movement started in England 
in 1909 for the interchange of students between the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, '^ to obtain some 
real insight into the life, customs, and progress of other 
nations at a time when their own opinions are forming." 

Even the numerous international meetings of scientific 
societies have become still more numerous within the last 
decade. Professor Langlois, writing in 1904 in his " Manuel 
de Bibliographic Historique" upon "International Organ- 
izations," after noting the marked tendency at the close of 
the nineteenth century for scholars of different coimtries to 
collaborate in common enterprises; also the great number 
of learned periodicals that print articles from aU sources* 
without translation into the language of the country where 
they appear; remarks upon the regularity of meeting of 
international congresses of geology, agriculture, zoology, 
hygiene, medical sciences, experimental psychology and many 
other sciences. "Moreover, international congresses of all 
sorts have become, as we know, a regular feature of the great 
universal expositions." 

Another class of international organizations is that of 
those having some social aim in view. The Bed Cross Socie- 
ties are, it is true, organized along national lines, but they 
are connected with one another by the society at Geneva and 
their activities are world wide. In 1904 the American 
National Red Cross was incorporated and brought under 
direct governmental control. "Throughout all the many 
calamities of the past decade, from earthquakes, volcanic 
eruption, fire, flood, war, famine and pestilence, the Bed 
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Cross Society has always been instant in readiness for effect- 
ive humane service, from almost every civilized country of 
the world, and for any call to any quarter of the globe/^ 
Their titles will recall the significance of other great organ- 
izations : " The Central International Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis (1900)," "The International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance (1906)," " The International Con- 
gress of Alcoholism." At the meeting of " The Interna- 
tional Council of Women," held at Toronto in 1909, the 
president. Lady Aberdeen, besides referring to other uses of 
the organization, stated : " Our International Council must 
indeed be of necessity the strongest peace society that can 
exist, for if the homes of the different countries of the world 
are brought in touch with one another and imderstand and 
believe in one another, there can be no more war." 

The meeting of the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh last June was epoch-making in the history of missions, 
and shows the great force of the religious movements for 
the betterment of mankind. But missionary societies are 
far from limiting their scope to religious enlightenment, 
being also of great international influence in social and edu- 
cational lines. American missions in Turkey have failed to 
turn Moslems to Christianity, but in 1909 had in their edu- 
cational institutions twenty-five thousand native students 
learning to become good citizens according to American 
ideals. 

Tinder the heading of the commercial and industrial phase 
of this unification, it is hard to select from the numerous 
illustrations that offer themselves of the decade's remarkable 
activities. Two or three of widely different character must 
suffice. The international organizations like the trans- 



atlantic shipping companies we now regard as a matter of 
course. Yet it was only in 1902 that Mr. Morgan's Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company was chartered, includ- 
ing "the American, the Bed Star, the White Star, the 
Atlantic Transport, the Leyland, and the Dominion lanes." 
At that time this was of sufficient international importance 
to necessitate a special explanation by Mr. Balfour, the 
Prime Minister, as to the relations of the English Govern- 
ment with the new combination. 

Man has now come even to recognize the need of inter- 
national cooperation, "for systematizing the agricultural 
production of the world, and regulating the markets of food 
products." Therefore, at Rome, in 1905, an International 
Institute for that purpose was projected, subsequently to be 
established upon a firm basis. 

Recognizing the value of good advertizing, nations have 
come to hold "world's fairs," or expositions, with increas- 
ing frequency. America alone has held half a dozen during 
the last ten years. That these expositions, apart from their 
general educative value to tourists, serve to promote the 
meeting of congresses of all sorts has been already suggested. 

After this brief survey of the manifold ways in which 
mankind is so rapidly learning the art of living together in 
one gre^it commonweal, we are inevitably tempted to inquire 
as to what is to be the outcome of all this diffusion of cul- 
ture, this unification of mankind. The historian cannot 
answer, but the philosopher promises, again in the words of 
Fichte : " Then, without further interruption, without hdt 
or regress, with united strength and equal step, humanity 
shall move onward to a higher culture, of wliich we can at 
present form no conception." 
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Shall the Course of Study Recommended by the Committee of 

Be Adopted in the Elementary Schools ? * 

BY J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, HEAD OF HISTORY DEPARTMENT, BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 



Since the vast majority of children never pass beyond the 
eight grades of the elementary school, it seems unnecessary 
to waste any time in emphasizing the importance of our sub- 
ject. In criticising a proposed new course of any study in 
any subject, it is necessary to have in mind four points: 
(1) the interests and capacities of the children of the several 
grades; (2) the social and individual needs of the child; 
(3) the requiremjsnts of the subject matter; (4) the prac- 
ticability of getting the course adopted by school authorities 
and efBciently carried out under existing school conditions. 
In the present case^ criticism of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Eight must be very different in character from 
what it would be if the Report had not yet been adopted and 
published. Just now we are not so much concerned with 
detailed constructive criticism as with exact proposals for 
additions, subtractions, and re-arrangements. What we are 
seeking as a basis for the discussion is simply a fair ap- 
praisal, measured by the four standards just enumerated. 

It is simply stating a fact to say that there have been 
expressions of disappointment regarding the work of the 
Committee of Eight from many competent judges. Much 
of this criticism, however, has been directed to other feat- 
ures of the report than the course of study. The introduc- 
tion is somewhat rambling and uninspiring; the discussion 
of the training of teachers, which contains much that is 
excellent and well-stated, will hardly be considered adequate 
or well-organized; the treatment of foreign practice is 
somewhat brief, and its accuracy has been in some respects 
questioned; there is a lack of proper discrimination and 
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classification in supplying references; the '^bibliography'' is 
an astonishing production for a committee of this Associa- 
tion; and the printed book shows defects in such matters 
as proof-reading, running-heads, typographical ingenuity, 
conaensed outlines by grades, ete. In general, the complete 
report lacks the incisiveness and masterful touch which 
characterized the Report of the Committee of Seven ; there 
are perhaps good reasons for this difference, yet it is nat- 
urally noticed and criticised. Certeinly the Eeport should 
not be used as a manual for teachers imtil it has been care- 
fully revised. It must be remembered, however, that our 
present question is whether the course of study should be 
followed, and none of the deficiencies just mentioned di- 
rectly impairs the merits of that course. 

As you are doubtless already familiar with the Report, no 
analysis will be necessary for our present purpose, except to 
point out that the material of the course may readily be 
grouped into three units: (1) Primary work, for grades 
one to three, devoted to anniversaries, Indian life, and six- 
teen "heroes of other times*' ; (2) Intermediate work, 
grades four and five, devoted to " historical scenes and per- 
sons in American history" ; (3) Grammar-grade work, 
grades six to eight, devoted to American history preceded 
by "those features of ancient and medieval life which ex- 
plain important elements of our civilization, or which show 
how the movement for discovery and colonization origina- 
ted," and accompanied by some attention to contemporary 
Europe. The Committee was very much alert to the danger 
of anything "ideal" or "visionary" (pp. xiv and xv), a 
most laudable precaution, which can nevertheless be carried 
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SO far as to result in a mediocre product. To many it has 
seemed that the Committee went too far in this respect^ and 
that it should have been more impressed with the necessity 
of setting standards somewhat in advance of ^' the demands 
of the hour** (p. x). In fact, the one feature of the course 
which, considered by itself, can be called radical, is the ma- 
terial outlined for the sixth grade. On the other hand, 
those of us who have been long and keenly interested in 
the subject of history must remember that " radical ** and 
" conservative ** are here relative terms, their degree depend- 
ing upon the basis of comparison. While some of us are 
criticising the Eeport as too conservative, there are school 
superintendents who are criticisinsr it as too heavy for adop- 
tion under existing conditions. 

We can best appraise the Committee's work by consider- 
ing the three units in inverse order. The plan of focusing 
the course around American history is fundamientally sound. 
Many of the aims of history teaching can be realized from 
almost any phase or period of the subject; but the great 
central aim of our history teaching is now recognized as 
social, the developing of an understanding of the organized 
society of which the pupil is a part, and the ability and dis- 
position to perform intelligently and honestly his duties as 
a citizen. For this reason the history work of pupils of every 
country should culminate in the history of their own nation. 
But the conception of national history must never be nar- 
row, lest it result in the fostering of the provincial narrow- 
ness and vicious chauvinism which have been all too com- 
mon in our own country. This principle applies with 
special force to American History, since its institutions in 
their origin are European, and the roots of our civilization 
are in other lands. The Committee has explicitly recog- 
nized the necessity for making American history the crown- 
ing feature of the work, and for using that term in a very 
broad and liberal sense. While reserving the right to differ 
on points of detail, we may say, therefore, that this fea- 
ture of the Committee's work is deserving of very high 
praise. 

The material prescribed for the intermediate grades can- 
not be so readily approved. In devoting the entire fourth 
and fifth years to stories from American history, the Com- 
mittee flagrantly violates its own principle, repeated and 
emphasized (pp. xiii and 125) that each topic should be pre- 
sented but once, " fully and finally.*' Without subscribing 
fully to this principle, one may easily disagree as to the ad- 
visability of devoting these two years to American history. 
Children of this age may be keenly interested in Qreek, 
Eoman, and medieval stories that give some conception of 
these civilizations and make familiar some of the great 
names in their history. These subjects might well lead up 
to a simple view of the more romantic aspects of the period 
of discovery and colonization in America. Time might thus 
be gained in the sixth grade for a more detailed and intens- 
ive study of Europe during the period of exploration and 
discovery in America, and thereby bring the entire colonial 
period within the sixth grade, giving time for more exten- 
ded study to the later periods of American history and to 
important European topics. This sort of work has been suc- 
cessfully tested in various schools. Good examples of the 
possibilities may be found in the courses of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, of New York, of the Speyer School, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and of Baltimore County, 
Maryland. The course for grades five to eight in Baltimore 
county, outlined by the grammar grade supervisor, Miss 
Lida Lee Tall, is very suggestive of what can be done. The 
plan provides in the fifth grade a series of biographical sub- 
jects around which centre studies of typical civilizations 
from ancient times to the colonial period of America. This 
is followed in the sixth grade by a fuller study of certain 
European topics, followed by the colonial period of Ameri- 
can history. This plan not only leaves time for more in- 



tensive study in the seventh and eighth grades, but antici- 
pates the point so well made in the recent Beport of the 
Committee of Five in favor of treatiag American colonial 
history from the viewpoint of European expansion. The 
test of experience has shown that this work is practicable, . 
and that when properly presented will yield excellent re- 
sults. 

The work of the primary grades is not history, aa the 
Committee very properly points out, but only a foundation 
for history. It is very important, however, that this foun- 
dation should be laid, and laid well. The program pre- 
sented by the Committee is sound as far as it goes, but is 
somewhat meagre. There should have been suggestions for 
more material on primitive life, including such topics as 
the cave dwellers and pastoral life; there should be sugges- 
tions for the use of myths, legends, and such literary ma- 
terial as Bobinson Crusoe with reference to the future study 
of history; and in the third grade there should be a simple 
study of local community life. The little children of these 
grades would thus have an opportunity to become familiar 
with the idea of social development in a simple stage, and 
to gain some conception of institutional ideas in their cruder 
forms. 

The course recommended by the Committee has so far 
been criticised on the basis of the first three of our stan- 
dards, but the practical point of view represented by the 
fourth must also be fully considered. Upon approaching 
the subject from this side we shall then find that the follow- 
ing factors must be regarded in attempting to solve the 
problem; (1) The vast majority of elementary teachers must 
give instruction in nearly all the subjects of the curriculum, 
and in rural schools to four, five, or possibly eight grades in 
one room; few of the teachers have been specially trained 
or have in any sense made a special study of history ; many 
have not even had general professional training. (2) Only 
in exceptional cases are supervisory officials equipped to give 
expert assistance in the history work. (3) Large niunbers 
of pupils leave school every year, notwithstanding our com- 
pulsory laws; the figures regarding this elimination differ 
materially, but it is conservative to say that only one-third 
of those entering survive for the high school, and only one- 
tenth complete its work. Mr. Leonard Ayres, who has made 
wide investigations in this field, states that the general ten- 
dency is toward keeping nearly all thet pupils to the end of 
the fifth year, and one-half to the end of the eighth. (4) 
It is much easier to make lists of books, maps, and pictures 
that are useful or necessary than to get Boards of Education 
to buy them. (5) The best course of study is worthless un- 
less superintendents who are not especially interested in 
history will recommend it, and in many cases unless school 
boards who are neither educators or students of history, will 
adopt it. (6) There is no such thing as a standard course 
of study for elementary schools, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, not even an arbitary one, such as the college entrance 
requirements for the high school. 

The Committee may easily and properly have been influ- 
enced by all these factors in the case. In regard to the 
intermediate work, for example, they may have felt that it 
is of great importance for the children leaving school at the 
end of the fifth or sixth grade to have made at least a slight 
study of the history of their own country. Whether they 
believed this or not, they may have realized that a large num- 
ber of superintendents would entertain such an opinion. 
They may have felt that a course superior from an educa- 
tional point of view would present too many and too great 
difficulties for the main body of teachers as they are. They 
may have felt that it would be hopeless to expect superin- 
tendents and boards of education to adopt a course which on 
the whole represented too wide a departure from the com- 
mjon. Some of us may disagree with them on these points, 
we may feel that they have been too conservative, but at 
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least we can understand their problem and respect their de- 
liberately formied judgment. They have some justification^ 
at leasts in the fact that several superintendents^ including 
some of those in our larger cities, have already expressed 
« doubt of the practibility of introducing so '' heavy ^' a 
course. 

Admitting, then, all that may legitimately or reasonably 
be said agamst the Committee's course, there would still be 
no sufficient reason for withholding our indorsement. If 
the Committee's work was so palpably bad that a very large 
percentage of competent judges disapproved its essential 
features the case would be diiierent; but no such contention 
can be maintained, and if we wait for a general agreement 
on all the details of a course, the assistance we desire to give 
the elementary schools will never be rendered. Almost 
everybody admits that the Committee's course possesses 
many sterling merits. It presents for the first time in this 
country, a complete and co-ordinated course of study in 
history for the elementary schools, and is the product of 
four years of intelligent and presumably painstaking study 
by a committee of eight competent scholars and educators. 
There is no obligation upon anyone who accepts the essential 
ideas of the course to follow the exact selections of topics 
and organizations of material prescribed by the Committee. 
(Such is the Committee's own statement). Let these be 
improved upon wherever teachers and supervisors are com- 
petent to improve upon them. Let the text-book makers 
show the way to something better when they can. Let the 
special schools or school systems in whicn there is somebody 
really competent to make and carry on a special course, 
blaze new trails. After ten or twelve years of experience 
we can have a careful and thorough revision of the Beport 
of the Committee of Eight, just as we have had of the re- 
port of the Committee of Seven. In the meantime, here is 
a standard for the great body of elementary schools to 
follow. 

An examination of the present courses of study as com- 
pared with older ones, and of publishers' statistics, shows 
that there is a widespread desire to give the subject of his- 
tory a larger and more important place in the work of the 
elementary school, but hitherto there has been no standard 
to which any advocate of reform could point. There has 
been an almost slavish dependence upon text-books, and 
publishers have necessarily confined themselves largely to 
the beaten paths where sales are assured. But such a Be- 
port as that of the Committee of Eight, put forth with the 
authority of the American Historical Association behind it, 
may well be urged upon the attention of school boards every- 
where, and publishers can afford to put forth text-books to 
meet its requirements (from what I can learn a large amount 
of text-book material is already on the way). Shall we miss 
the opportunity that is presented merely because we do not 
agree that the Committee of Eight course is wholly satis- 
factory? With the utter lack of any accepted standards or 
uniformity of practice, with the great body of teachers im- 
trained for this special field, with the supervisory officials 
unprepared to grapple with the problem, would it not be 
folly to neglect the opportunity to supply authoritatively 
what is needed? Let us by all means bend every effort to 
secure the wide adoption of the course and to convince super- 
intendents that this much history work at least should be 
offered, and can be offered, under present conditions inlTie 
elementary schools. 

The hietorical articles in the eleventh edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica are reviewed in a stimulating manner by Prof. 
George L. Burr, in the October, 1011, number of the "American 
HiBtorical Review." The teacher of history contemplating the use 
of these articles — and without doubt they will be widely used by 
teachers and Bcholars, — should read this review in order to gain a 
scholarly judgment upon them. 
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HENRY L. CANNON, Ph.D., EDITOR. 

(Conducted with the co-operation of the class in Current litera- 
ture of Leland Stanford Jr. University. Contributions suitable for 
this department will be welcomed. Address Box 900, Stanford 
University, California.) 

It is interesting to find in the November and December numbers 
of "The World To-day" two articles treating respectively of 
"Tammany Rule in Caesar's Time" and "The Collapse of the 
Roman Tammany/' by Dr. Guglielmo Ferrero. The reason for their 
appearance in this magazine may be explained by the Editor's note: 
" According to Dr. Ferrero the methods of the political boss 
of the ancient world were no different from the methods of the 
modem boss. . . ." 

" The Lollards in the time of Richard II " receives fresh treat- 
ment in the " London Quarterly Review " for October at the hands 
of G. Elsie Harrison. 

Teachers wishing to lead students to realize the intimate rela- 
tions of geography and history might call attention to such articles 
as that of Cyrus C. Adams on " Maps and Map-making," in the 
January number of the "Harper's Magazine," and to the finely 
illustrated articles appearing in the "National Geographic Maga- 
zine," the November number of which, for example, relates to 
Japan, China, and Tripoli. 

A contemporaneous view of the state of Russia under Paul I, in 
1800, is presented in the " Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique," October 
from the Memoir of the Chevalier de Bray. It embraces a picture 
of the police system, the church, arts and sciences, public instruc- 
tion, commerce, industry, finance, and population. The arraign- 
ment of the repressive measures of the police, inspired by the Czar, 
and of the policy of enforcing ignorance, extending even to uni- 
versity instruction, is very graphic. The University of Moscow 
was nearly abandoned and had not bought a book for its library 
since 1760. 

The character of the portrayal of " William Tindale," by J. H. 
Gardiner, in the December number of the "North American Re- 
view," is well expressed in the opening phrases : " In this centenary 
of the English Bible it would be wrong if no attempt were made 
to draw some attention to William Tindale, the scholar, apostle 
and martyr, who began the translation, and who gave to the book 
for all time the characteristics which make it what it is." 

The paper on " The Cost of Living in the Twelfth Century," by 
Professor Dana C. Munro, of the University of Wisconsin (Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. L, No. 201, September, 1011), after 
noticing the lack of detailed studies on this topic, outlines the 
subject by stating that the cost of living for the upper and proba- 
bly for the middle classes was increasing. This was due first to 
the fact that the standard of living was rising; becoming more 
luxurious, as seen in the rapidly-changing fashions, expensive ban- 
quets and armor, and the increased use of lead and stone in 
building. Higher prices were also induced by the increased stock of 
money, arising both from the importations from the East and the 
coinage of hoards hitherto withheld. Instruments of credit, such 
as bills of exchange, were also becoming more common. The mer- 
chants and not the nobles profited by all this; and next to them 
the peasants of both town and country. 

The new edition of the well-known work, " The Referendum in 
America," by Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholzer is published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. This edition contains an extended supplement cov- 
ering the referendum, the recall, the initiative, and commission 
government as these have developed during the years 1000-1011. 

The United States Bureau of Education has prepared an outline 
of " A Course of Study for the Preparation of Rural School Teach- 
ers," which is furnished free upon request. The course of study 
is interesting because of the emphasis in it upon rural interests 
and subjects. In the training of rural school teachers the emphasis 
is, in this monograph, placed upon Nature Study, Elementary 
Principles of Practical Agriculture, Sanitary Science and Hygiene, 
Domestic Economy, and Practical Problems in Elementary Chem- 
istry and Physics. Those interested in History and Civics will regret 
that among the fundamental requirements neither of those atudies 
was emphasized. 
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The Establishment of the Roman Empire 

BT DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, BOYS' HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK. N. J. 



The RelAtioii of the Text-book to the Redtation. 

Many teaehers make the mistake of accepting the dicta of the 
text-book as final in such matters as arrangement of material and 
emphasis. Although they are ready to concede that nothing can 
take the place of the living voice as a medium of historical in- 
struction, in all other respects they kotow before the text- book 
as the native African grovels before his fetich. They have no 
dear conception either of what the text-book should contain or of 
what purpose it should serve in the plan of instruction. If any- 
thing goes wrong it becomes a convenient scapegoat upon which 
to shift the responsibility. In discussing the place and function 
of the text-book in the German school, Dr. Jaeger points out that 
the tone and character of the instruction " is determined by the 
teacher, and follows from his grasp of the subject, his manner of 
presenting it and his mode of narrative"; and concludes with 
these significant words, "on these points the text-Dook should not 
prejudge his efforts." What he says in this connection is more 
or less applicable to the teaching of the American classroom. 
Special emphasis here should be placed ^^n the teacher's grasp of 
the subject in all its ramifications, and on his manner of pre- 
senting it. In this latter particular the text-book should not prg- 
fudge his efforts, nor should he necessarily regard its arrangement 
of material or its allotment of emphasis as likely to produce the 
best results in the classroom. With a text-book containing the 
necessary information properly analyzed, logically arranged, and 
clearly stated, it is more or less of an advantage to an instructor 
to be able to rearrange this material so as to conform to his own 
conceptions of proportion and emphasis. He is thereby training 
his students to use their facts instead of resolving the class into 
a mere machine for reproducing the printed page. 

The Relation of Augustus to his Predecessors. 

The wide gulf which often separates the treatment of a given 
topic at the hands of the teacher and the text- book writer may 
be illustrated in the work which must be done by teacher and 
class in preparation for a proper understanding of the achieve- 
ments of the reign of Augustus. No brief needs to be offered 
here for the work of this man who brought the Revolution to an 
end and inaugurated the new period of empire. In the century 
just passed the student has felt the dominant force of personality 
as in no other period of Roman history; he has analyzed for him- 
self, or with the assistance of the instructor, the aims, the mo- 
tives, and the passions which actuated these men in their struggle 
for mastery. He should be encouraged all along, both by compari- 
son and by an intimate knowledge of each individual career to 
realize the inherent strength and weakness of these leaders. Hav- 
ing done this, he should grasp the fact that these men were no 
better and no worse than the majority of their contemporaries. 

What was there lacking in these products of the closing years 
of the Republic T Was it power to conceive? Ability to execute? 
Or was it grand conceptions? What was the dominating motive 
in each case? Were they inspired by a lofty patriotism or by 
sordid considerations of self? The teacher has let a golden oppor- 
tunity pass who has failed to direct the thoughts of these im- 
pressionistic boys and girls to the deeper undercurrents which 
shi^Md and moulded these lives. The end sought by the instruc- 
tor may be realized perhaps by pausing for a short review of the 
period — poenbly devoting two or three recitations to a summary 
of the main points in the careers of those who played the leading 
roles in these turbulent years. The student may tabulate the 
following points to serve as a groundwork for this rgsumfi : Names, 
Motives, Aims, Means employed to realize aims. Results accom- 
plished. Effect of career on progress of the Revolution. The lives 
of the two Gracchi, Drusus, Marius and Sulla may serve for one 
exercise; those of Pompey, Crassus, Caesar, Octavius and Antony 
for the other. (The career of Octavius would of necessity end 
with Actium.) In talking over these analyses with the class, 
emphasis could be laid especially on motives and aims, and the 
vital weaknesses apparent in the lives of even the greatest. The 
following questions based, with one exception, on quotations from 



Oman's Seven Roman Statesmen, were set as an hour test for a 
class of advanced students: 

I. Drusus: "He had come to the conclusion that the main 
dangers of the Republic were the ever-growing power and insolence 
of the Equestrian Order, the corporation of financiers to whom 
Caius Gracchus has sacrificed the state, and the discontent of the 
Italian allies." (pp. 104-105). 

(a) How far was he justified in this view? 

(b) Had Gains Gracchus sacrificed the state to the Equestrian 
Order ? Explain. 

II. Marius: '* The great general was the most bungling and in- 
competent of politicians." (p. 97). Explain this statement by 
reference to the facts of his career. 

III. Pompey: "He neither reigned nor wished to reign him- 
self, but be did much to make monarchy possible for his rival and 
successor." (p. 288). How far is this statement true? 

IV. Crassus : " The story of his career shows just how much 
and how little mere wealth, ambition, and industry, without 
genius, an inspiring personality, or an honest enthusiasm, could 
accomplish in Roman politics." (p. ^03). Explain. 

V. Cicero: "The great action of his life was destined to be 
cited in history as no better than a splendid failure." (Merivale 
Triumvirates, p. 85). Discuss. 

When the time arrives for fixing the relation of Augustus to 
his predecessors, this may be done by a series of questions in 
which the needs of the hour are dearly presented. Augustus 
sought to heal the strife, to arrest the downward tendencies which 
were manifesting themselves on every hand, and to bring to his 
countrymen once more the blessings of peace and prosperity. Did 
his task involve anything more than reconciling the traditions of 
the republic with the new needs of empire, devising an effective 
system of administration and rounding out the frontiers of the 
empire and protecting it from future incursions of barbarians? 
Even he, cold-blooded dissembler that he was, perceived that the 
evil could not be remedied by these reforms, important as they 
undoubtedly were. We therefore find him grappling with the far 
more serious and difficult problem of effecting a moral and re- 
ligious regeneration of his people. He realized a need which every 
teacher should bring vividly before his class. He perceived that in 
the last analysis the great and imperative call was that which 
J. G. Holland voices so admirably in the following lines: 

"God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill: 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy: 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue. 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 

Their large professions, and their little deeds. 
Mingle in selfish strife, — ^lo! Freedom weeps. 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps." 

What Augustus with all his wisdom, power and genius failed to 
accomplish was curiously enough to be effected in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner, by a se^ sown in his own time, in an out-of-the- 
way comer of his domain — when the gates of the Temple of Janus 
were closed and all mankind, from the valley of the Tigris to the , 
Pillars of Hercules, were once more at peace. Strange commentary 
on his work — the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem, whose life and 
teachings were to work such a transformation without the pres- 
tige or authority of the imperial name. This was the leaven that 
was to leaven the whole mass. This is the keynote of these open- 
ing years of the Empire. Struck here it should be sounded again 
and again as we follow the triumphant progress of Christianity 
down the centuries and note its gradual transformation of Roman 
Bodety. 
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A Series of Lessons on the History of Greater Britain 

BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph.D., DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 



Colonial Deyelopment the Underlying Motive in Later Engliah 

History. 

The later history of England is apt to become a fragmentary 
record unless the teacher adopts as the basic principle in his work, 
especially in the external history of England during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the doctrine that during this entire period 
England was engaged by wars and by administrative reforms in 
building up a great commercial empire. 

To the teachers who do not already fully comprehend the vital 
significance of these facts we cannot too higly recommend what 
in our mind, is the most suggestive book on English history which 
has been written in several decades: Seeley's ''Expansion of Eng- 
land." In this book, pp. 119-120, Seeley says, "Now it appears 
to me that English historians fail in the later periods of England 
because they have traced one great development to its completion 
and do not perceive that, if they would advance further, they must 
look for some new development. More or less consciously they 
have always before their minds the idea of constitutional liberty. 
This idea suffices until they reach the Revolution of 1688, perhaps 
even till they reach the accession of the House of Brunswick. But 
after this it fails them. . . . The mistake lies in selecting 
these [constitutional] struggles to fill the foreground of the scene." 
If the teacher will keep in mind that the history of the eighteenth 
century is dominated by the fact that in this century Greater 
Britain is establishing itself in opposition to Greater France the 
history of England will at once assume an almost perfect unity. 

The Significance of the Wars of the I7th and 18th Centuries. 

In the 17th century English and French settlements in Ameri- 
ca and in India proceeded side by side. Each of these nations had 
its own ideals in making these settlements but each of them was 
dominated by the desire for foreign market for its products. The 
New World, and the desire for commerce with the countries of the 
far East, reacted on European communities, altering their indus- 
trial and commercial character. Even as early as the end of the 
seventeenth century this rush for trade had led to commercial re- 
prisals and to wars of considerable importance. Most of us neg- 
lect, for instance, to discuss with our classes the significance of 
the wars of Charles 11. with the Dutch. Yet these wars, in their 
effect, were almost as important as the later wars with the 
French. By them England wrested from Holland her colonies in 
America and forced Holland into a secondary place in the great 
carrying trade of Europe. 

** In passing to the reign of William and Mary," says Egerton, 
" Short History of British Colonial Policy," p. 114, " we are entering 
upon a new order of things. Hitherto the colonies had been mainly 
founded by settlement; in the times which will ensue they are 
mainly won by conquest." And again, " We are entering on a 
long period of war, with uneasy intervals of peace, wherein colo- 
nies are regarded primarily as pieces in the war game and to be 
dealt with accordingly." " Commerce is now the clue to everything 
alike," says Seeley. " Growth of British Policy," pp. 338-339, " at 
once to the changes in our foreign relations and to the development 
of our insular relations. The commercial classes clamored for war, 
demanding in the interest of trade that the House of Bourbon 
should not be allowed to swallow up the Spanish monarchy with 
its boundless colonies." 

Between the Revolution of 1688 and the battle of Waterloo, Eng- 
land waged seven great wars. Out of 126 years the nation was at 
peace less than half of the time. The debt of the nation rose by 
the millions, the standing army became a fixed institution and the 
navy assumed the place in the life of the nation which it has held 
ever since. This constant struggle for commercial supremacy 
should also be used as the key to the explanation of the union 
with Scotland, the establishment of the Bank, the story of the 
South Sea Bubble, and other similar phenomena. 

Type Lessons in this Period. 

In handling this period the teacher will do well, of course, to 
concentrate his attention upon two or three of the great wars 
rather than attempting to cover all of them. At most he will 
want to discuss the War of the Spanish Succession, the Seven 
Years War, the American Revolution, and the Wars with Na- 



poleon. Yet in dealing with each of these he must not forget 
to indicate to the class that other similar wars were fought in 
the intervals and that in all of these wars the underlying mo- 
tive was exactly similar. Too easily is the teacher led by the 
class into a discussion of the details of the battle of Malplaquet, 
of Quebec, and of Waterloo; too easily is he drawn into dis- 
courses on the glorious careers of Marlborough and Wolfe and 
Wellington. For generations the world has been so accustomed 
to " trumpet and drum " history that it is difficult for even the 
most conscientious of teachers to adopt the larger attitude. 

Starting with the War of the Spanish Succession we must em- 
phasize constantly the fact that the absorption of the Spanish 
monarchy by the House of Bourbon did not mean to England 
merely the absorption of certain additional European territories 
by France. That would have made but little difference to 
England. It meant that France by the union of the two crowns 
would become mistress of the greatest colonial and commercial 
system in the world. It was against this that the English mer- 
chants were eager and ready to lend support in war. Properly 
considered, as far as the English were concerned at least, the 
War of the Spanish Succession was a great trade war not a war 
against a European dynasty, a war for colonial empire, not a 
war for balance of power in Europe. As to the result of the war, 
that may be summed up in the words of Mahan, *' Influence of 
Sea Power," etc., p. 225. " Before that war England was one of 
the sea powers. After it, she was the sea power, without a 
second." 

Between the War of the Spanish Succession and the Seven 
Years' War, France and England were moving their men upon 
a chess board as large as the whole world; each one striving to 
attain the advantage of position. In America, in the Mediter- 
ranean, in India, the game was played; twice, in the war of 
Jenkins' Ear, and in the war of the Austrian Succession, the two 
nations came into conflict, but in neither conflict was the con- 
test decisive. Then came the final trial of strength, the Seven 
Years' War, waged in America and in India. In this case neither 
the teacher nor the class needs to be cautioned to search for the 
commercial motive. It is so patent and so all-important that 
even the tyro cannot fail to observe it, but for this very reason 
the. skillful teacher will use this war as a type lesson to em- 
phasize the fact that the underlying motive in all these wars is 
the struggle for commercial supremacy. 

American Revolution a Part of the Story of the British Empire. 

When the stoty of the Seven Years' War is finished, the class 
will proceed at once to the study of the American Revolution. 
All too long have we been accustomed to emphasize, in developing 
the history of this struggle with our classes, the difference of 
opinion between the colonies and the Mother Country on the sub- 
ject of taxation. May we not plead that once at least the teacher 
try the experiment of presenting the subject as a sub -topic in 
the history of the development of the British trade policy. This 
will necessitate first of all a study of the British colonial policy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth century which the teacher will 
find ably expounded in such books as Egerton^s " Origin and Growth 
of the English Colonies," in Beer's " British Colonial Policy," and in 
the work of Seeley already mentioned. In essence this ]>olicy was 
as follows: 

1. Goods could only be imported or exported into or from a 
colony in ships belonging to the Mother Country, or to the colony. 

2. Export trade of a colony was largely confined to the markets 
of the Mother Country. 

3. Goods of the Mother Country monopolized the colonial mar- 
kets. 

4. Colonial goods, on the other hand had the preference in the 
markets of the Mother Country. 

5. Competing manufacturers were prohibited in the colonies. 

This policy is the rock upon which English colonial enterprise 
in America south of the St. Lawrence foundered. The end of the 
American Revolution serves therefore as an excellent point of de- 
parture for studying the new British colonial enterprises, the en- 
terprises which in the nineteenth century led to an empire which 
extends from Australasia on the east to Canada on the west. 
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from Gape Colony to Labrador. '' It is because after considerable 
hesitation and heartburnings, Great Britain finally discovered a 
more excellent way in the treatment of colonies that a wide gulf 
is fixed between the old history and the new/' Egerton, "Origin 
and Growth/' p. 15. 

The Napoleonic Wars. 

Finally there is the history of the Napoleonic wars to be con- 
sidered. How few teachers have ever foimd in this period any 
ad^uate reason why England entered into these wars which out- 
wardly, at least, were mere wars of continental conquest. Yet, 
rightly considered, these Napoleonic Wars were merely a contin- 
uance of the struggle which began in the time of William III 
and Louis XIV. Napoleon from first to last never relinquished 
hi^ dreams of a world empire. India and America alike were in 
his mind while he waged war in Europe. Two facts alone make 
this clear — (1) the expedition to Egypt, and (2) the acquisition 
of Louisiana fiom Spain. In these wars, in reality, England was 
merely defending its colonial empire — from this point of view the 
victories of Nelson stand out as more important than those of 
Wellington and the teacher should not fail to show his classes 
that this is so. 

Since the defeat of Napoleon the British Empire has never been 
seriously threatened. Since then England has been accepted as 
the one great maritime nation. Since then, too, England or rather 
Great Britain has grown as a peaceful trade empire— 'Wars there 
have been, usually wars of defense, but none of them serious 
enough to threaten the steady onward march of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradesman. 

Bibliography. 

The teacher who would handle this subject successfully must 
know the works of at least three men: 

1. Seeley— " Growth of British Policy." 

"Expansion of England." 

2. Egerton — " Origin and Growth of British Colonies." 

" Short History of British Colonial Policy." 

3. Beer— ** Origin of British Colonial Policy, 1578-1660." 

"British Colonial Policy," 1754-1765. 



A WEAK SPOT IN HISTORY TEACHING 

By Rajmer W. Kelsey, Ph.D., Haverford College, Penna. 

Possibly too great emphasis is sometimes laid upon the diifer- 
ence between high school and college history study. Secondary 
teachers have not been slow to find out and adopt modem methods 
of history teaching. College instructors can only lead students on 
a little farther in the same or similar paths. To be sure there is 
a difference, but it is more of degree than of kind, and it is not 
wrought suddenly by some magic wand the moment a Fresh- 
man steps within college halls. An observation then, pertinent to 
both secondary and college history teaching, may not be incon- 
gruous. 

There is an appalling lack of detiniteness in the knowledge of 
most students of history in high school, in college, and in after 
life. An upper-course instructor recently said that students came 
up to his course with a commendable knowledge of source ma- 
terials, secondary authorities, the critical attitude, bibliography, 
map work, etc. " But," he added, " if they only knew a little 
plain history along with it I should be the better pleased." 

In getting away from the close adherence to a text-book, in the 
encouragement of extended, diversified reading, there has perhaps 
been some corresponding loss. The change of methods has been 
good, but perhaps the loss in defiuiteness of knowledge need not be 

so great. 

Students of political history know that in a sudden revolution 
it is easy for men's minds to pass from the thesis that new things 
are desirable to the conclusion that all old things are bad. Per- 
haps a similar mistake has been made^ all unconsciously, in the 
revolution in history teaching. The old routine of memorization 
and text-book concentration was not wholly bad. It was merely 
carried to an extreme. 

It is seldom that one attends a conference of history teachers 
without hearing the complaint from teachers or professors of 
higher courses that students come up to them with indefinite or 
inaccurate knowledge of the fields of history already covered. 

A well-know history professor has said that every time a man 



hurries through the morning paper he trains his mind in the fine 
art of forgetting. Perhaps this is the trouble in the modem method 
of history teaching. Wide reading means selective memorization. 
Everything cannot be remembered. Perhaps the student's mind 
becomes trained to forget too much. Or perhaps his selection lacks 
defiuiteness and organization. Especially vicious it would seem, is 
the system by which the student is required in each lesson or 
examination to recall only the knowledge gained in the period of 
prepacation just preceding. Unless some definite knowledge of the 
progress of the course from the beginning is constantly required, 
the student is encouraged in the fatal policy of " remembering not 
the former things." 

The writer believes that the modern methods of history study 
are immeasurably better than the old. The use of source materials, 
the wide reading of secondary authorities, the emphasis on the 
historical attitude of mind, the increased use of mechanical aids, — 
these are of untold value. The question raised is: Can all of this 
be done and time still be left for the student to get and hold a 
definite, well -organized knowledge of the progress of events? 

It is the opinion of the writer that it not only can be done, 
but that by requiring a definite outline knowledge of the chief 
facts of history a frame-work is established in the student's mind 
which helps him to organize and retain much more collateral 
knowledge than would be otherwise possible. The value of ex- 
tended reading is thus greatly increased. 

In a Freshman course in Haverford College we begin to intro- 
duce the students gradually to all the modern methods of college 
history study. But among other things they are required from 
the first to remember definitely (mechanically, if you please) an 
outline of the essential landmarks of the period covered, with 
some exact dates. They are held for these facts in every con- 
ference and quiz, from the beginning of the course to the close 
of the year. The result is that at the end of the course the 
students have at least a general outline knowledge of the whole 
course, — and that with an encouraging degree of defiuiteness. The 
pleasing thing is that with such a system they seem able to re- 
tain so much of the knowledge gained from prescribed and colla- 
teral reading. 

When an American teacher visits the schools of Germany he is 
always struck by the amount of exact and detailed knowledge 
required of scholars in history. This means much drudgery, and 
hard discipline of the memory. In many American schools and 
colleges on the other hand the opposite extreme has been reached. 
The result is that teachers have become desperately fearful of 
requiring "drudgery" of students and the latter have come un- 
consciously to feel that if a history course is other than a kind 
of lyceum entertainment they have been robbed of their birth- 
right and put to undeserved bondage. That such conditions exist 
in a great many places the writer knows from conversation with 
many teachers and from some first-hand experience. 

Here is a word then in favor of a reasonable amount of hard 
memory drill in school and college on the basic facts and dates of 
any history course. The outline thus mastered will aid the 
student in the assfmilation of lectures and library reading. The 
"drudgery" involved is just another name for that rigorous men- 
tal discipline which American students should know more about. 
Few intellectual assets are to be valued above a trained memory. 



FRONTISPIECE 

The frontispiece pictures this month are taken from the 
"Authentic Pictorial Material for the Study of European His- 
tory " collected by Dr. E. F. Henderson, and published by the New 
England History Teachers' Association. Two series have thus far 
been published; one on English history and one on French history. 
The two views of the palace of Versailles are taken from the 
series, composed of fifty-one pictures, upon the Court of Louis 
XIV. Dr. Henderson thus describes these views: 

"The Original Palace of Versailles. The palace and park 
of Versailles as they stand to-day form the grandest historical 
monument in existence. Louis XFV created them for the express 
purpose of setting his glory before the world, and all that the 
France of his day could boast of in the way of art and architecture 
was pressed into service. The present palace was built round the 
earlier one shown in this picture." 

" The Palace in 1688. The two great wings give the building 
a length of 900 feet. Yet there was none too much space for the 
court. Each great personage had a retinue of hundreds of attend- 
ants." 
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By the action of the American Historical Association on 
December 29,1911, the continuance of the publication of The 
History Teacher's Magazine was assured. The associa- 
tion voted to support the paper both editorially and finan- 
cially. An advisory board of editors was appointed, composed 
of members of the Association deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of the history teacher. Two of the six members of this 
board are to retire annually. Dr. A. B. McKanley will re- 
tain the position of managing editor; and skilled teachers 
will edit the several departments of the paper. 

The business management of the paper will remain with 
the former publishers. A subscription price of two dollars 
a year has been fixed, but a reduced rate of one dollar a 
year will be given to members of the American Historical 
Association and to members of local and regional associa- 
tions of history teachers. It is hoped that the local associa- 
tions will accept the Magazine as their organ, sending to it 
! full informaticm about their meetings and membership. 



PRESENT INTERESTS OF HISTORY TEACHERS 

A glance at the four pages succeeding this shows the re- 
cent rapid development of a commumty-of-interest-senti- 
ment among history teachers, and it gives evidence of the 
many practical results of their co-operation. In 1898, when 
the famous Committee of Seven made its repprt^~there _was 
not^so far as is known^ an organization of histoiy teachers 
in the ^country, except the purely local social gatherings 
centering about the teaching faculties of institutions of 
higher learning. To-day regional and local associations of 
history teachers cover almost the entire country with their 
spheres of influence. 

At the Buffalo meetings of the American Historical 
Association last December, this new professional conscious- 
ness was evidenced in several ways. The gathering of his- 
tory teachers called to discuss the reports of the Committee 
of Eight was not only the most enthusiastic session of the 
annual meeting, but the discussion was carried on with an 
appreciation of the problems which would have been impos- 
sible a very few years ago. So encouraging was the outlook'^ 
that the session took steps toward a national affiliation of 
all history teachers^ associations. The same professional 
spirit is shown in the adoption of The History Teacher's 
Magazine as an organ of the association. ^ 

Most interesting of the recent questions, is the study oil 
the problem of the proper preparation of the teacher of 
history. In many parts of the country committees and asr 
sociations of history teachers are trying to establish a 
standard, especially for the high school teacher of history. 
California has worked out an excellent system; the history 
departments in some of the western universities, and Brown 
University at least, in the east, have established rules for 
the certification of their own graduates. At the present 
time committees of the American Histerical Association and 
of the Mississippi Valley Histoi^ical Association, are studying 
the problem; the subject was discussed at Buffalo, and re- 
cently by the New England Association; and it is upon the 
program for the Middle States Association meeting in March. 
The discussions and reporte of such bodies cannot fail te 
influence not only the body of history teachers, but also the 
institutions preparing teachers, and the school boards em- 
ploying them. As tiie report of the Committee of Seven 
had great weight even among those who knew nothing about 
the teaching of history, so any action taken by the associa- 
tion upon the proper preparation of history teachers will 
have its influence in strengthening the position of the 
teacher. 

Local history in the schools is to-day claiming the at- 
tention of many teachers. In New York it was recently the 
principal topic discussed at meetings attended by from five 
hundred to one thousand persons; and the residts of such 
study were well illustrated by the pamphlet on local history 
prepared by the students of the Albany High School. In 
Mississippi, Prof. F. J. Eiley has done much to awaken an 
interest in the history of the state; Professors Violette and 
Fair, of Kirksville, Mo., are at work upon a syllabus of local 
history; and a committee of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association is directing all the teachers of the section to- 
ward an intelligent use of local history. 

Professional alertness among history teachers is shown 
in many other activities, such as the co-operative prepara- 
tion of syllabi and of bibliographies, the publication of his- 
torical pictures, the recent attention to the study of econo- 
mics in secondary schools, and the interest shown in many 
movements for social uplift. 

A survey of the field well justifies the belief that Pro- ' 
fessor Salmon's ideal of a creative teacher of history is not 
far from realization. 
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The Teachers' Section of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation (formerly the North Central History Teachers' Association) 
will hold its next meeting in Bloomington, Ind. 

PACIFIC COAST BRANCH. 

The next meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American His- 
torical Association will be held at Stanford University, April 5-6, 
1912. The secondary school section will consider the teaching 
of Economics in the high school. 

\ A MOVEMENT FOR GREATER CO-OPERATION. 

At the conference of history teachers at the recent meeting of 
the American Historical Association a committee was appointed to 
bring about greater cooperation between the various history teach- 
ers' organizations of the country. The committee, as appointed by 
Professor E. C. Page, chairman of the conference, consists of Carl 
E. Pray, of the Milwaukee Normal School, chairman; J. Mont- 
gomery GambrUI, of the Baltimore Polytechnic Insti te; Samuel 
B. Harding, of the University of Indiana, and Walter H. Cushing, of 
the Framingham, Mass., High School. 

CALIFORNIA HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The winter meeting of the History Section of the California 
Teachers' Association was held in Stockton, December 26. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: President, W. J. Cooper, Berkeley 
High School ; vice-president. Miss L. Eleanor Johnson, Oakland Hign 
School; secretary, Miss Maude Stevens, Palo Alto High School. 
The program of the meetin^^ was as follows: 

1. The Teaching of Peace Through History: (a) The Teaching 
of Ancient History, Miss Eleanor Johnson, Oakland High School; 
(b) The Teaching of the Revolutionary War, L. H. Britton, Stock- 
ton High School; (c) The Teaching of the Civil War, E. K. Saflford, 
Berkeley High School. 

2. Practical Work for Peace: (a) The American School Peace 
League, Miss Ednah A. Rich, secretary California Branch, Santa 
Barbara; (b) Teachers' Assistance to the Cause of Arbitration, 
£. J. Berringer, Sacramento High School. 

MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 

The officers of the Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland are: President, James Sullivan, Boys' High 
School, Brooklyn; vice-president, Jessie C. Evans, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Henry 
Johnson, Teachers' College, Columbia University. Additional mem- 
bers of the Council: J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; 
W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania; C. B. Newton, Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Mrs. Barbour Walker, Girls' 
Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Normal 
College, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 8th and 
0th, 1^12. The details of the program have not been arranged, but 
among the topics to be discussed will be the training of the high 
school teacher of history and the methods of improving the teach- 
ing of historical geography. The committee upon the teaching of 
economics in high schools is expected to make a report. 

HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 

The Committee on Historical Material of the New England Asso- 
ciation has been reorganized, owing to the resignation of Professor 
Arthur I. Andrews as chairman. The committee now consists of 
Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., Simmons College, chairman; Miss Ellen 
S. Davison, Bradford Academy, secretary; Mrs. Mabel Hodder, 
Wellesley College; William Orr, deputy commissioner of Education, 
Massachusetts; Arthur I. Andrews, Tufts College; Louis R. Wells, 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston; Walter H. Cushing, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

The committee is planning to bring out a revised and somewhat 
enlarged catalogue of its valuable collection of maps, pictures, 
models, slides and other aids to history teaching. This catalogue 
will be a useful guide to the available material and wiU save teach- 
ers the trouble of examining scores of trade lists from all the 
dealers. It will be sold for twenty-five cents, and orders should 
be placed early as the edition will be limited. 



MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TEACHERS. 

A committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association has 
been gathering information concerning the practice of the several 
States in the certification of high school teachers of history. The 
committee, in the membership of which some changes have been 
made recently, now consists of Professors Anderson, Barker, Dow, 
Jones, Larsen, Libby, Paxson, Reynolds, Riley, Souissat, Townsend, 
Viles, Wilcox, Willard, and Woodbum. For six months the com- 
mittee has been actively engaged in investigation and correspond- 
ence, and has found that there are wide variations in the present 
practice of States with reference to the life certificate, and it has 
reached the conclusion that no^ body representing but a single study 
could successfully attempt to standardize the practice. Almost 
no precedents were found concerning the historical equipment re- 
quired of teachers in high schools. While some of the larger uni- 
versities attempt to train their graduates with reference to the 
particular subjects which they intend teaching, they have no assur- 
ance that their students will be called upon to teach history alone. 
The committee felt that there was need of a vigorous campaign 
of education among school boards and superintendents to impress 
upon them the need of specific training in history for the successful 
teacher of history, andxthat the college graduate of miscellaneous 
training is unqualifiedly not suitable to be appointed to teach his- 
tory in the high schooL 

Teachers at present engaged in teaching history were found to 
fall into three groups: (1) those whose training comprises less 
than the completion of the regular A.B. course; (2) those who have 
been graduated from colleges and universities; and (3) those who 
after graduating have improved their equipment in history by 
means of graduate or summer school instruction. The committee 
set aside for the present the consideration of the first group, the 
equipment of which was so miscellaneous that it could not ade- 
quately be treated by the committee; and the third class whose 
equipment is far better than that of the great mass of history 
teachers. They decided for the present that the second class, com- 
prising the graduates of colleges and universities, could best be 
approached with chances of success as the result of an attempt to 
standardize the preparation. 

Colleges and universities of the Mississippi Valley, the com- 
mittee believes, ought to be induced to consider their curriculum 
with reference to the needs of teachers in history and to outline 
courses, including studies of history with supporting work in 
Economics and Political Science so that their graduates may with 
some degree of confidence, be recommended to teach history. The 
committee has framed a skeleton outline which it hopes will be 
filled in during th^ next few months. The questions to be dis- 
cussed in the formation of this program are: (1) the number of 
semester years of the B.A. course which ought to go to history; 
(2) the number of semester years which ought to go to economics 
and political science; (3) the division of the years allotted to his- 
tory among survey courses, advanced courses and other courses; 
(4) the wisdom of devising some form of seminary course in meth- 
ods of teaching history for the B.A. student; and (5) the expedi- 
ency of conducting these methods courses in the history depart- 
ment or in the department of education. 

NEW YORK CITY CO)(FERENCE. 

The New York Conference of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland held its first public meeting for 
the year on Saturday morning, December 16th, 1911, at the 
Normal CoUege of the City of New York. In spite of the hard 
storm and the nearness to the Christmas recess, the majority of the 
members and a number of visitors were present, and the discus- 
sion was spirited. 

The chairman of the Conference, Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, made 
a short address, outlining the purpose and place of the Conference 
and introduced the speaker of the morning, Dr. David Saville 
Muzzey, of the Ethical Culture School. The theme of Dr. Muzzey's 
very stimulating address was " How Modem Shall We Make Our 
Modem History? "• 

As the recent history syllabus has made this one of the working 
questions here in New York, Dr. Muzzey's paper was particularly 

*■ Printed elsewhere in this number. 
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timely. Moses Weld Ware, of the Morristown School; Dr. Helen L. 
Young, of the Normal College; Fayette E. Moyer, of the De Witt 
Clinton, and Robert J. Halpin, of the Montclair High School, led the 
discussion which followed, and among the speakers who were drawn 
into the argument were Mr. White, Miss Byrnes, Dr. Schuyler, 
Mr. Paine, Mr. Shapiro and Dr. Dawson. 

There were some differences of opinion as to how properly to 
emphasize modem conditions and how closely the teacher should 
adhere to the text-book in the class room. Mr. Ware showed how 
history might be taught from the modem viewpoint, advocating 
the topical method of treatment rather than the chronological. 
Miss Young protested against the dissecting of the past in the 
spirit of to-day, believing that the proper way to teach history 
was to make the past live over again and then show modem in- 
stances of similar conditions. In this way the teacher would avoid 
the grave danger of distorting the true value of facts and de- 
stroying historical perspective. 

In the main the speakers were thoroughly in accord with the idea 
that history teaching must be related as closely as possible to pres- 
ent- dsCy experiences and modem lines of development; in other words 
that it be made vital. As one speaker aptly said : ** If you get 
into a baseball game in the fifth inning, you do not care what the 
score was in the third inning. You ask what the new score is. 
The third inning may have been very exciting, but you want the 
latest news, so that you can enjoy the game from the moment you 
arrive." 

It was also pointed out that much depends upon the teacher. 
An enthusiastic teacher could teach anything in any way and give 
the students something vital. Mr. Halpin insisted that text-books 
were never dead, but that the teachers who used them often were. 

The Executive Committee for the year 1912 is as follows: Miss 
Clara Byrnes, chairman. Normal College of the City of New York; 
Moses Weld Ware, secretary, the Morristown School, Morristown, 
N. J.; Miss Constance Warren, treasurer, the Brearley School, New 
York; Dr. Livingston Schuyler, the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Central High School of Newark; 
Miss Florence Stryker, State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. 

All those who are interested in the study of history and govern- 
ment and in the teaching of these subjects are invited to join in 
the work of the Conference. Any member of the committee will be 
glad to receive the names of prospective members and to forward 
them to the secretary. 



THE IfEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

The annual fall meeting of the Association was held in Boston on 
Saturday, October 21, 1911. In accordance with a vote of the Asso- 
ciation at a previous meeting, incorporation under the laws of 
Massachusetts was effected, and the following officers were chosen 
by ballot: President, William S. Ferguson, of Harvard University; 
vice-president, Mabelle L. Moses; secretary -treasurer, Walter H. 
Cushing, Framingham, Mass., High School; councillors, Jessie M. 
Law, High School, Springfield; Arthur I. Andrews, Tufts College, 
for two years; Susan M. Kingsbury, Simmons College; RoUin M. 
Gallagher, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass., for one year. 

The subject for discussion at the morning session was " The 
Certification of Teachers in the High School, with Special Reference 
to Certification in History." The discussion was opened by Dr. 
David Snedden, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, who 
said, in part : * In most of the American States where public schools 
are maintained there has developed a distinct system whereby pub- 
lic authorities may certify *to the fitness of any person drawing 
public revenue for teaching in the public schools. In Massachusetts 
we have practically no system of certifying teachers. Over gradu- 
ates of the normal schools the State Board has some control in 
setting up standards and ideals; and in some of the large cities 
the local authorities have developed a system of testing applicants 
for teaching positions. But in the small towns, in the two-teacher 
high school, there is no means of testing officially the fitness of 
teachers for their positions. 

A system of certification should test the mental qualifications of 
applicants and should progressively set standards for teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools towards which colleges might approxi- 
mate. 

No system of written examinations will accomplish these pur- 
poses. Representatives of the public school system of the State 
should be able to enter into relations and to co($perate with the 
institutions preparing teachers, so that by a system of credentials 
and other evidence we should be able to certify the properly>quali- 



fied teacher, the growing teacher, without subjecting that person 
to written examinations by an external authority. A desirable 
goal is that ^et by California, where no person may enter a high 
school as a teacher who has not graduated from an approved college 
or university, and taken one year of graduate work and specialized 
preparation for teaching. One of the largest problems that a state 
authority has to face in the formulation of standards of teaching 
ability is the question: When a subject is taugHl in the schools, 
what is it taught for. When you say that you teach history in 
order that a boy may know history, you are setting up a definite 
goal. But when I oak you, why should he know history, no one has 
told us. We do not know, and until we can formulate our pur- 
poses, our methods and courses will be very lame and halting. 
One of the real purposes of education is to get the mind into an 
understanding, an intelligible and idealized grasp of the social 
environment, which is suggested by Continental and American his- 
tory to a certain extent. Teaching and study are different things, 
but it seems that we could set up standards and out of it all should 
come a more fruitful work in the high schools themselves; that 
more and more every teacher would know how to teach his class on 
some basis that is psychologically defensible. 

The discussion was continued by Professor William MacDonald, 
of Brown University, who described the requirements which a grad- 
uate must meet before receiving the endorsement of the history 
department to teach history. 

Professor Edgar Dawson, of New York, outlined the rigid require- 
ment which exists in Prussia; and Dr. John Haynes of the Dor- 
chester High School, expressed the hope that the time would come 
when the United States would examine and certify teachers, issu- 
ing a certificate good in any State. He disagreed with Professor 
MacDonald in that he placed a higher value on the study of the 
pedagogy of a subject. 

The guest of the Association at the luncheon was Professor Eliza- 
beth K. Kendall, of Wellesley College, who spoke most interestingly 
of her recent visit to China. 



HISTORY TEACHERS' SECTION NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The history section of the New York State Teachers' Association 
met in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol at Albany November 
28 and 29. From 500 to 1,000 teachers attended the meetings of 
this section. The following program was presented (chairman, 
E. W. Lyttle, State Education Department) : 

Tuesday Morning — Cooperation of the State Historian with 
Teachers of History in the Schools of the State, J. A. Holden, State 
Historian; No Mummified History in the New York Schools, A. S. 
Draper, Commissioner of Education; Teaching of History as a 
Means to Good Citizenship, F. B. Kelley, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York. 

TcTESDAT Aftebnoon — Visits to places of historic interest fti 
Albany. 

Wednesday Mobning — The Point of View, Alice N. Gibbons, East 
High School, Rochester ; The Use and Abuse of the Note Book. Open 
discussion in phases of this subject. Note books prepared in regular 
class work will be presented and discussed by Superintendent D. L. 
Bardwell, of New York, and others. Election of officers and other 
business. 

With the exception of Dr. Draper's able and earnest plea for vital- 
izing history, the whole program of Tuesday was given over to 
showing the need, the opportunities and the value of using local 
sources of history. It was not the purpose of the program to foster 
any narrow spirit of provincialism, but rather to urge upon teach- 
ers the great value of using concrete material in awakening interest. 
However the papers presented and the discussions that followed 
were by nature of more local than of general interest. The special 
feature of the meeting was the distribution of a pamphlet pre- 
pared entirely by the senior class of the Albany High School, en- 
titled " Historic Albany." The frontispiece of this pamphlet was 
a map showing the palisaded Albany of 1695 and a portion of the 
Albany of 1911. The sixteen pages of contents included the names 
of the contributors, a bibliography, a chronologic summary of his- 
tory of Albany, a list with brief descriptions of 20 historic build- 
ings now standing, a list of 29 tablets commemorating historic sites, 
events or characters, a list of 18 unmarked sites, a list of public 
and private collections of historic relics. The material used In 
compiling the pamphlet was but a small fraction of amount gath- 
ered and prepared by the pupils in thirty days. 
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In the afternoon, visits to historic spots and collections were 
made under the guidance of the students who had prepared the 
pamphlet. About 200 teachers availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of seeing historic Albany. 

Wednesday morning an address entitled " The Point of View," by 
Alice N. Gibbons, of the East High School, Rochester, made clear 
a successful method for using history not simply as a mental discip- 
line, but in character -building and in citizen -making. 

A valuable discussion of " The Use and the Abuse of the Note 
Book," by Superintendent Darwin L. Bardwell, of New York City, 
dealt largely with the scheme for note-book work recommended by 
the Education Department of the State of New York in its syllabus 
of History and Social Science. The criticisms were clearly and 
fairly made and are well worth the study of all history teachers. 
To be understood, however, they must be read in connection with 
the syllabus. Thus used, they might serve as a fruitful topic for 
discussion in future meetings of history teachers. Dr. Bardwell's 
paper will be published with the proceedings of the New York 
State Teachers' Association, 1911. The meeting closed with a paper 
by Mr. Edgar W. Ames, of the Troy High School, on the use of 
pictures in history classes. 



AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association was held at Buffalo, N. Y., on December 27 to 29, 1911, 
and at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., on December 30, 1911. 
The eighth annual meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation assembled in Buffalo and Toronto on the same days. The 
attendance of the American Historical Association was not so large 
as it was in the two preceding years. There were few of the newer 
members of the association present, while those who have guided 
its affairs through a quarter of a century were as faithful as ever. 
The practice which has been growing in recent years for members 
to stay at the headquarters hotel, has added greatly to the social 
element of the meetings. The local arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of members were excellent. The officers and member? of the 
Buffalo Historical Association and of the local clubs entertained 
the members most hospitably. It was a little unfortunate that on 
several occasions the meeting places were distant from one another 
so that members could not readily attend all the meetings. The 
programs for the sessions contained no single element of contin- 
uity; they showed rather the breadth of interest of American his- 
torical scholarship. There were conferences devoted to the prob- 
lems of ancient history, of archivists, of Southwestern history, of 
State and local historical societies, of European history and of 
teachers of history. The ancient history section was, as usual, well 
organized, and its papers of general interest. The meeting of the 
archivists discussed the destruction by fire of the libraries at the 
Capitols at Albany, N. Y., and at Columbia, Mo., and the character 
and extent of Canadian archives. The conference of teachers of his- 
tory was a lively one, developing much enthusiasm and resulting 
in the organization of the conference by the appointment of a chair- 
man and secretary. The details of their proceedings will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. Great variety existed also in the programs 
arranged for the general meetings of the association as is shown by 
the topics assigned for these sessions: British imperial problems, 
international relations, Spanish -American and European history. 

While these topics of the past more or less recent, were concern- 
ing the historians, the members of the Political Science Association 
were attending sessions devoted to many practical problems. A 
most interesting meeting was that which discussed the courts and 
judges as governing powers. Others took up State constitution- 
making, the county problem in municipal government, plans for 
efficient State government, and problems of county government. 

Two joint meetings of the two societies were held, the opening 
meeting on Wednesday evening being that at which the presidential 
addresses of Professor William H. Sloane, of the American Histor- 
ical Association,* and of Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of the American 
Political. Science Association, were delivered. The other joint meet- 
ing was concerned with the relations of Latin and Anglo- America. 

About one hundred members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion made a delightful visit to Cornell University on Saturday, De- 
cember 30th. After luncheon as guests of the University, the mem- 
bers held a meeting devoted to problems of European history, in 
Ooldwin Smith Hall. Later in the afternoon Ex- President White 
entertained the members at his home, giving a delightful informal 

•Printed in the " American Historical Beyiew " for January, 1912. 



talk upon his early life as a teacher of history in America. After 
an enjoyable evening spent at the homes of members of the faculty 
of Cornell University and at the Town and Gown dub, the members 
left for their homes. While not so large in numbers, the meeting 
was successful so far as enthusiasm was concerned, and while there 
were no remarkable papers presented, yet they all preserved a high 
level of scholarship. It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing at Boston and Cambridge, Mass, in December, 1912. 



The officers of the American Historical Association for the present 
year are: Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, president; Professor William A. 
Dunning, first vice-president; Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
second vice-president; Dr. Waldo G. Leland, secretary; Mr. A. 
Howard Clark, curator; Professor Charles H. Haskins, secretary of 
the council; Professors Franklin L. Riley, Edwin E. Sparks, Fred 
M. Fling, James A. Woodburn, Herman V. Ames, and Dana C. 
Munro, elected members of the council. 



The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize for the best essay on Ehiropean 
History was awarded at the Buffalo meeting of the American Histor- 
ical Association, to Miss Louise Fargo Brown for her study upon 
" The Political Activities of the Baptists and the Fifth Monarchy 
Men in England During the Commonwealth and the Protectorate." 



The officers of the American Political Science Association for the 
present year are as follows: Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, presi- 
dent; Mr. Adam Shortt, first vice-president; Professor Ernest 
Freund, second vice-president; Judge Francis J. Swayze, third vice- 
president; Professor W. W. Willoughby, secretary-treasurer. 



COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT& 

Appointments to Committees, Commissions^ and Boards, American 

Historical Association, for 1912. 

Editors of the American Histobical Review: George B. Adams, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Frederick J. Turner, Andrew McLaugh- 
lin (these four to hold over). George L. Burr, elected to serve 
for six years from January 1, 1912. James Harvey Robinson, 
elecled to serve for three years from January 1, 1912. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission : Worthington G. Ford, Her- 
bert D. Foster, Ulrich B. Phillips, F. G. Young, C. W. Alvord, 
Julian P. Bretz. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Claude H. VanTyne, 
Carl Becker, Francis A. Christie, William MacDonald, J. G. de R. 
Hamilton. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize: George L. 
Burr, Guy S. Ford, Edwin F. Gay, Charles D. Hazen, A. B. 

White. 

Public Archives Commission: Herman V. Ames, Charles M. 
Andrews, Victor H. Paltsits, Robert D. W. Connor, Gaillard 
Hunt, Jonas Viles, Eugene C. Barker. 

Committee on Bibuoorapiit : Ernest C. Richardson, W. Dawson 
Johnston, George Parker Winship, F. G. Teggart, C. S. Brigham. 

Committee on Publications: William A. Dunning, Herman V. 
Ames, Waldo G. Leland, Charles H. Haskins, J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Worthington C. Ford, Ernest C. Richardson, George L. Burr, 
C. R Van Tyne. 

General Committee: St. George L. Sioussat, Miss Susan M. 
Kingsbury, F. L. Paxson, W. L. Fleming, C. S. Paine, S. P. Heil- 
man, I. J. Cox; W. G. Leland and H. W. Edwards, exofficii. 

Committee on a Bibliography of Modern English History: Ed- 
ward P. Clieyney, Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Ernest 
C. Richardson, Williston Walker. 

Committee on the Preparation of Teachers of History in 
Schools: Dana C. Munro, C. E. Chadsey, Edgar Dawson, K. C. 
Babcock, R. A. Maurer. 

Program Committee: C. H. Haskins, H. B. Wright, S. C. Mitchdl, 
G. S. Ford, E. D. Adams, F. M. Anderson. 

Local Committee of Arrangements : C. F. Adams, A. C. Coolidge, 
R. B. Merriman. 

Chairman of the Conference of Historic Societies: Waldo 
Lincoln. 

Advisory Editors of History Teacher's Magazine: Henry 
Johnson, Fred. M. Fling. Miss Blanche E. Hazard, George C. 
Sellery, St. George L. Pioussat, James Sullivan. 
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RBPORT OF THE HISTORY TEACHSRS' SECTION OF THE 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, HELD AT 

BUFFALO, DECEMBER 27-29. 1911. 

Mr. Edward G. Page, De Kalb (111.) Normal School, as chairman, 
gave a short address, congratulating the History Teachers* Section 
on becoming an established part of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation meeting. He expressed the hope that a real interest might 
be shown by teachers of history in the work of the section that it 
might justify itself in the estimation of the executive council of the 
Association. Mr. Page expressed a desire that more extended notice 
might be given to the problems of history teachers by the officers 
of the Association. 

The first paper was given by J. Montgomery Gambrill, Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, on the subject, "Ought the Keport of the 
Committee of Eight to be Followed by the Elementary Schools ? " 

Julia A. King, Ypsilanti, Michigan Normal College, criticized the 
work of the first four years as given in the outline as not meeting 
the greatest needs of the child. She would begin with the child in 
his present environment and teach him the history, first, of his 
material wants and how they are supplied, and after that spend 
much time on the child's activities and interests as the member of 
a community. 

Direct issue with Miss King was taken by T. F. Collier, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., who gave a very clear presentation 
of the more generally accepted idea that primitive life and cus- 
toms are more to the point in beginning the teaching of history 
to children. 

Samuel B. Harding, University of Indiana, gave as his opinion 
that the sixth year of work in the outline was overloaded and 
wished that the work of the fourth and fifth .years were more con- 
centrated and simplified so that part of the sixth year's work 
might be shifted forward to the fifth year. His answer to the argu- 
ment that the outline was intended to be flexible was that many 
teachers would not consider it so, and that many principals would 
demand of their teachers exact compliance with the fixed outline. 
He moved that the Teachers' Section appoint a committee to confer 
with the Committee of Eight, asking them to modify the work of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Harding's suggestions. 

There followed a spirited discussion participated in by Messrs. 
Fair and Violette, Kirksville, Mo., State Normal School and others. 
Eugene C. Brooks. Trinity Cbllege, N. C, spoke for the Committee 
of Eight. He said that while the committee was working on the 
outline, numerous requests came to the members asking that since 
so many children left school at the end of the fifth grade that the 
outline might be on American History up to that point and be as 
extensive as possible for children of that age. 

The vote on the motion was not taken until James A. James, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, HI., had presented his discus- 
sion of the papers given at the section meeting. Mr. James thought 
the outline was flexible enough to allow individual modifications and 
asked if it would not be advisable to wait a little longer until the 
outline had been tried out a little more before attempting to 
amend it. He thought that the several series of text-books soon 
to come out based on the outline would certainly help to solve the 
problem for the grade teacher. The motion was lost. 

The paper on "How the Professional Schools Should Prepare 
Their Pupils to Teach in Accordance with the Outline of the 
Committee of Eight," by Carl E. Pray. Milwaukee, Wis., State Nor- 
mal School, will be printed in the March number of this Magazine. 

Miss Sarah A. Djmes, of the Trenton (N. J.) State Normal 
School. fitiYe a clear-cut presentation of the work done in the New 
Jersey Normal School in preparing students to teach history in the 
grades. Some of her points were as follows: Criticism of the 
ordinary, faulty methods found in the schools; consideration of 
what 'constitutes good history teaching; study and comparison of 
soniie of the best books on juvenile history; the use of maps and 
pictures; discussion of methods of questioning; topical recitation 
work; observation of history work in the grades. These are not 
all of Miss Dynes' points, but are some of those that were the most 
impressive as given. One gained from Miss Dynes' forceful and 
pleasing presentation of her methods of training history teachers, 
the impression of a thorough and systematic course carried out in 
a most skilful and interesting manner. 

Mr. Pray moved that a committee be appointed to try to bring 
about a closer union among the various history teachers' associa- 



tions of the country. The motion was carried, and the chairman, 
Mr. Page, appointed the committee as follows: Carl E. Pruy, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., State Normal School, chairman; Samuel B. Harding, 
Bloomington, Ind., University of Indiana.; W. H. Cushing, South 
Framingham, Mass.; J. Montgomery Gambrill, Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

The History Teachers' Section meeting was a success if the inter- 
est shown by those present is any criterion. It is to be hoped that 
a wider interest in the art of teaching history may be stimulated 
by these meetings of teachers from widely separated sections of 
the United States. 



College Entrance Examinations 

UL/HY not secure oopiee of questions in Hisiorj asked during last 
** five years in eighteen of the leading ooUeges and nnlTersitieaf 
As review tests covering the entire field, they are Invaluable. Such 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilwortii, IlL 

For pamphlets: Grecian, Roman. English, American, 40 cents each. 
Sample copy, half price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 



Publications of the 

English Historical 
Association 



HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 
OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 



LEAFLETS, M2 IN BOUND FORM 

Price, $1.25 net. 

Contents: Source-Books, Books on History Teaching, 
History Examinations, address by Hon. James Bryce, 
Brief Bibliography of British History, Books on General 
History, Supplementary Reading, Books on Colonial His- 
tory, Bibliography of Exeter, Teaching of History, 
Teaching of Local History, lUustratiTe Material. 

UiaWDND LEAFLETS, 13-15, 17-24 

Price, 15 cents each; except No. 22, which is 35 cts. net 

Contents: (13) Historical Atlases and Maps; (14) 
Bibliography of London; (15) Teaching of Civics; (17) 
An Experiment in Teaching History; (18) Recent Brit- 
ish History; (19) Methods of Teaching History; (20) 
School Historical Libraries; (21) Brief Bibliography of 
Scottish History; (22) The Development of the (^stle 
in England and Wales (illustrated); (23) Brief Bibli- 
ography of Irish History; (24) Report of Fifth Annual 
Meeting. 



FOR SALE BY 



NcKinley Publishing Company 

PHUADELPHIiL 



Unlbl^iirsiplhi^ ®i! Unsli^iry sunidl €Sm^ 




EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



Hendebsoit^ Ernest F. Bliicber and the Uprising of Prussia against 
Napoleon. (Heroes of the Nations.) New York, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. Pp< xvii, 347. $1.50. 

BlQcher has been chiefly known to English readers as the general 
who came to the help of Wellington at Waterloo. Dr. Henderson's 
objects in the present volume are " to show that he had a separate 
existence of his own and performed other great deeds . . . that are 
equally deserving of praise'' and to establish "BlUcher in his 
rightful position as the peer of Wellington in all that concerns the 
overthrow of Napoleon." The author bases his book almost wholly 
on the great mass of German monographic literature mainly by 
military men and does not pretend to have done much original 
investigation and criticizing of the sources. His point of view is 
almost invariably the Prussian and this adds to the interest of the 
reader accustomed to the French or English view -points of so many 
of the works on this period available in English. He is probably 
too severe in his judgments of Wellington, but he does not conceal 
certain defects of his hero's character, and he certainly makes it 
transparently clear that the successes of the allied armies against 
Napoleon in 1813 and 1814 were due very largely to the enthusi- 
asm and fearlessness of the old "Marshal Forward/' as he was 
popularly named. Nearly three-quarters of the volume is devoted 
to the campaigns of the three years, 1813-1815, during which 
BlQcher led the Prussian troops, but this is probably the correct 
proportion in a biography of him. The book is very well illus- 
trated with a large number of rare pictures and contains good maps 
of the great battle fields. Numerous interesting anecdotes are in- 
terspersed, the style is simple and clear, and the whole volume is 
eminently readable. Clarence Perkins. 

Putnam, Ruth. William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and the 
Revolt of the Netherlands. (Heroes of the Nations.) New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. xxiv, 518. $1.50. 

This biography has been prepared especially for the " Heroes of 
the Nations Series/' and, while the material in the author's two 
volume work of 1895 has been used, the narrative has been rewrit- 
ten with the help of certain new sources not available at the earlier 
date. The present volume is a scholarly, impartial account of the 
life of the Dutch leader, and shows clearly how he grew from the 
clever courtier of opportunist views and policies " to accept a real 
religious belief which completely differentiates him from Eliza- 
beth of England or Henry of Navarre/' and became the director 
of a great revolt which would assuredly have collapsed without 
his keen political sense, enthusiasm, and unflagging energy. The 
author's characterization of the Prince in the closing chapter is 
excellent, and there is much interesting material from his cor- 
respondence included in the narrative, but as a whole the book is 
rather too detailed and not sufficiently popular in style for use as a 
reference work for high school students. Clarence Perkins. 

WnjJB, Heitbt Paskeb. Stephen A. Douglas. (American Crisis 
Biographies.) Philadelphia, George W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. 371. 
$1.25. 

Recent years have brought out three important biographical ac- 
counts of Stephen A. I^ouglas, — the first, that which is embodied in 
Rhodes's "History of the United States/' and more recently the 
scholarly work by Johnson and the intimate, anecdotal sketch by 
C^rr, and it is to these and to Sheahan's biography, published in 
1860, that Professor Willis most often refers. As a party leader, 
swayer of popular audiences and manipulator of legislators, he 
declares that Douglas had no superior, but that ** he had neither 
the temper nor the nature of the statesman and he was at all 
times too open to the claims of personal advantage to be willing 
to sacrifice immediate gains for the sake of a principle." (P. 192.) 
In this conclusion, he makes a less favorable estimate than do 
several others of Douglas' recent biographers, but doubtless it 
may remain a mooted question whether or not the politician in him 
always before 1860 overmastered the statesman. Yet there is no 
gainsaying that his was a tremendously potent influence in the 
fifteen years before the Civil War, and this popular account of his 
career discloses this well, together with the men, measures and 
political methods of the period. Consequently it may well have a 
place in the high school library. Wayland J. Chase. 



DoDD, William E. Statesmen of the Old South, or From Radical- 
ism to Conservative Revolt. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
Pp. 242. $1.50. 

What the educated Southerner of to-day thinks of ante-bellum 
leaders and issues, especially as they concerned his section, is here 
revealed, for the author is Southern in sympathy as well as by 
birth. For example, on page 135 he asserts that " As a matter of 
morals there was no difference between the demand of the Western 
Reserve that a prohibitive tariff in favor of their wool be main- 
tained by the federal government, and that of South Carolina that 
negro slavery should be forever guaranteed. A high tariff on wool 
compelled the poor white man to give his labor to others without 
recompense; slavery compelled the negro to work for his master 
without reward." Yet the impression one gets from the whole book 
is not that of partiality and bias, but of temperate and fair state- 
ment and of lucid and clear analysis. The statesmen whose 
careers he sketches are Jefferson, Calhoun and Davis. " Jefferson," 
he says, " contributed tlie idealistic democracy which grew to con- 
servatism under Calhoun, who always insisted that he was a fol- 
lower of the first Republican president, but who nevertheless made 
slavery the basis of his system, . . . while Jefferson Davis, advanc- 
ing yet a step farther, set the world in arms on behalf of slavery — 
the property interests, the * privileged interests ' of the time." 

His narrative is untechnical and popular in style, and decidejily 
interesting. It is a first-rate book for the general reader, and 
should have a place in the high school library, especially because 
it affords so good a chance of viewing these national leaders and 
issues from an unaccustomed angle. Wayland J. Chase. 

Paxson, Fbedebio L. The Civil War. (Home University Library.) 
New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 256. 75 c. 

The author declares it to be his purpose " to show that the Civil 
War was more than a succession of battles ^ that it was a struggle 
between two civilizations, each the logical result of its environ- 
ment and each endeavoring to work out the best American interest 
as it saw it, . . . with honesty and intelligence about evenly 
divided." Much the most stress is laid on the political, economic 
and social aspects of the contest, but the military elements are 
not seriously neglected, only subordinated, and the stream of events 
and the procession of important personages are both vividly re- 
vealed. The average reader likes to have clear-cut characterizations 
and definite estimates of men, policies and events, and these the 
author has supplied in satisfying amount and of judicial quality. 
Moreover, he has given movement to his narrative, so that the 
reader's interest is held and carried along from the beginning to 
the end of the war. His book does not supersede Dodge's "A 
Bird's-Eye View of Our Civil War " because that is a strictly mili- 
tary account, but for the general purposes of the high school library 
this is a more serviceable book and is admirably adapted to the 
high school senior as well as to the general reader. 

Wayland J. Chase. 

Ilbebt, Sib Coubtenay. Parliament, Its History, Constitution, and 
Practice. (Home University Library.) New York, Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 256. 75c. 

Teachers who wish to familiarize themselves with the actual 
workings of the English Parliament will find Hbert's little book 
a very useful manual. As clerk of the House of Commons the 
author has had abundant opportunities to observe the parliamentary 
mechanism, the parts of recent growth and informal character as 
well as those that rest on statutes or ancient custom. The intro- 
ductory chapter, which is chiefly historic, is written from the older 
manuals and is not of great value; but the remainder of the book 
is packed with interesting and suggestive information. Not much 
space is wasted on obsolete customs, offices and privileges; but the 
process of modern law-making, the duties of members both in and 
outside the houses, the organs of public opinion, and the workings 
of the modern party system are discussed with considerable fulness. 
Concrete and well-chosen illustrations help to elucidate the prin- 
ciples under discussion. A closing chapter compares the English 
governmental system with those of other leading nations, particu- 
larly our own. The work should find a place in the library of every 
school where English history is taught. Laurence M. Larson. 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
USHSD IN THE UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 2-30, 1911. 

Listed by Chablbs A. G6ulomb, Ph.D. 

American History. 

Ade, John. Newton County, Indiana, a collection of historical 

facts. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 314 pp. $1.25. 
Bartholomew, J. G. A literary and historical atlas of America, 

Everyman's Libray. New York: Button. 231 pp. 35c. net. 
Belcher, Henry. The First American C^vil War; first period, 1775- 

1778, in 2 vols. New York: Macmillan. 350, 364 pp. $6.50 net. 
Bonham, Milledge L. The British consuls in the Ck)nfederacy. New 

York: Longmans. 267 pp^ BibL Paper, $2.00. 
Cummins, George W. History of Warren County, New Jersey. 

New York: Lewis Pub. Co. 433 pp. Bibl. $15. 
Cutler, Harry G., ed. History of St. Joseph Co., Mich. In 2 vols. 

New York and Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co. $18. 
Dalbiac, Philip H. The American War of Secession, Chancellors- 

ville and Gettysburg. New York: Macmillan. 187 pp. $1.60 net. 
Fosdick, Lucian J. The French blood in America. New York: 

Baker & Taylor. 448 pp. $2.00 net. 
Gracie, Archibald. The truth about Chickanmuga. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 462 pp. $4.00 net. 
Hardy, Dermot H., and Roberts, I. S. Historical review of South- 
east Texas. In 2 vols. Chicago: Lewis Pub. Co. $25. 
Hawthorne^ Julian. The History of the United States. New York: 

Collier. $2.25. 
Hinsdale, Mary L. A History of the President's Cabinet. Ann 

Arbor, Mich.: Geo. Wahr. 350 pp. $1.75. 
Hopkins, Rev. Samuel. Historical Memoirs Relating to the Housa- 

tunnuk Indians. New York: W. Abbott. 200 pp. $5.00. 
Houghton, Eliza P. D. The Expedition of the Donner Party (to 

Ciilifomia in 1846). Chicago: McQurg. 374 pp. $2.00 net. 
Johnson, Amandus. Swedish Settlements on the Delaware. 2 

vols. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penna. Bibl. 45 pp. $6.00 net. 
Kleeberg, Gordon S. P. The formation of the Republican parity. 

New York: Woods Pub. Co. 244 pp. Bibl. 9 p. $2.00. 
Lancaster County, Penna. Report ... of the First Settlement 

in. Lancaster, Pa.: Lane, Co. Hist. Soc. 74 pp. 25c. 
Laut, Agnes C. The Conquest of the Great Northwest. New ed. 

New York: Moffat, Yard. 839 pp. $2.00 net. 
McGroarty, John S. California: Its History and Ronuince. Los 

Angeles: Grafton Pub. Co. 393 pp. $3.50. 
Oberholtzer, Ellis P. Philadelphia; a History of the City and Its 

People. In 4 vols. Philadelphia^ S. J. Qarke Pub. Co. 452, 464, 

531, 627 pp. $28. 
MiUiken, Charles F. History of Ontario Co., N. Y., and Its People. 

In 2 vols. New York: Lewis Pub. Co. $18. 
Payne, William O. History of Story County, Iowa. In 2 vols. 

Chicago: S. J. Oarke Pub. Co. $18. 
Richman, Irving B. History of Muscatine Co., Iowa. In 2 vols. 

Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co. $18. 
Ridpath, J. Clarke. History of the United States. In 4 vols, rev. 

ed. New York: Review of Reviews Co. $3.00. 
Ryan, Daniel J. The Civil War Literature of Ohiof a Bibliography 

with . . . Historical Notes. Cleveland: Burrows Bros. 518 p. 

$6.00. 
Shepperd, E. W. The Campaign in Virginia, June to September, 

1862. New York: Macmillan. 306 pp. $1.60 net 
Simons, Algie M. Social Forces in American History. New York: 

Macmillan. 325 pp. $1.50 net. 
Smith, H. B. Between the Lines: Secret Service Stories Told Fifty 

Years After. New York: Booz Bros. 343 pp. $1.26. 
Thruston, G. P. Numbers and Rosters of the Two Armies in the 

avil War. Nashville, Tenn.: G. P. Thruston. 13 pp. Gratis. 
Turner, Charles H. B. Rodney's Diary and Other Delaware Rec- 
ords. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 148 pp. $10. 
Waitz, J. E. L., and Croxall, A. E. The Journal of Julia Le Grand 

(New Orleans, 1862-63). Richmond, Va.: Everett Waddey Co. 

318 pp. $1.50. 

Ancient History. 

Abbott, F. F. The Common People of Ancient Rome. New York: 

Scribner. 290 pp. $1.50 net. 
Carter, Jesse B. The Religious Life of Ancient Rome (to Gregory 

the Great). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 297 pp. $2.00 net. 
Drucker, Aaron P. The Culture of Ancient Israel. New York: 

Bloch Pub. Co. 124 pp. 75c. 
Ferguson, William S. Hellenistic Athens, B. C. 323 to B. C. 86. 

New York: Macmillan. 487 pp. Bibl. $4.00 net. 
Heitland, W. M. E. A Short History of the Roman Republic. 

New York: Putnam. 528 pp. $2.00 net. 
Jones, Henry 8. Classical Rome. New York: Holt. 372 pp. $1.35 

net. 
McCabe, Jos. Empresses of Rome. New York: Holt. $4.00 net 
Mommsen, Theodor. History of Rome (translated by W. P. Dick- 
son), in 4 vols. Everyman's Library. New York: Dutton. 492, 

452, 460, 600 pp. Ea. 35c net. 



Sollas, W. J. Ancient Hunters (Archfeology). New York: Macmil- 
lan. 416 pp. $4.00 net. 

Walters, Henry B. The Art of the Romans (72 plates). New 
York: Macmillan. 185 pp. $5.00 net. 

English History. 

Atton, Henry, and Holland, H. H. The King's Customs, 1801-1855. 

Vol. 2. New York: Dutton. 576 pp. $3.50 net. 
Coulomb, Charles A. The Administration of the English Borders 

During the Reign of Elizabeth. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penna.; 

New York : Appleton. 136 pp. Bibl. 8 pp. 
Oaik, Sir Henry. Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. In 2 vols. 

New York: Jiiacmillan. 394, 343 pp. $5.50 net. 
Durand, Ralph. John Temple, Merchant, Adventurer, etc. New 

York: Macmillan, 371 pp. $1.25 net. 
Edmundson, George. Anglo-Dutch Rivalry During the First Half 

of the Seventeenth Century. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 

176 pp. Bibl. $2.00. 
Freeman, Edward A. Old English History for Children. Every- 
man's Library. New York : Dutton. 338 pp. 35c. net. 
Greenwood, Alice D. Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England. 

In 2 vols. Vol 2. New York: Macmillan. 439 pp. $3.50 net. 
Hakluyt, Richard. First Voyages of Glorious Memory. (Selec- 
tions.) New York: Macmillan. 226 pp. $1.50 net. 
Hammond, J. L. LeB., and Barbara Bradley. The Village Laborer, 

1760-1832; a Study in the Government of England, etc. New 

York: Longmans. 418 pp. $3.00 net. 
History of England. A School. In 2 vols. New York: Oxford 

Univ. Press. 208, 206 pp. £a. 50c. 
Jones, W. Lewis. King Arthur in History and Legend (Cambridge 

Manuals of Literature). New York: Putnam. 145 pp. 40c. net. 
MacCuUoch, J. A. The Religion of the Ancient Celts. New York: 

Scribner. 399 pp. $4.00 net. 
Maitland, Frederick W. The Collected Papers of F. W. Maitland. 

In 3 vols. New York : Putnam. 497, 496, 566 pp. $10 net. 
Nettleton, (jfeorge H. The English Bible; Some Account of Its 

Origin. New York: Holt. 13-37 pp. 60c. 
Seebohm, Frederick. The Oxford Keformers. Reprinted from 3d 

Ed. New York: Longmans. 551 pp. $4.00 net. 
Stephens, William R. W., and Hunt, William., eds. New History 

of the English Church. In 8 vols. New York: Macmillans. 

$15.00. 
Tatham, Geoffrey B. Dr. John Walker and the " Sufferings of the 

Clergy." ((2ueen Anne's reign.) New York: Putnam. 429 pp. 

$2.00 net. 

European History. 

Batiffol, Pierre H. Primitive Catholicism. (Translated from the 

5th French edition.) New York: Longmans. 424 pp. $3.50 net. 

, Blaze, Elzear Jean L. J. Recollection of an Officer of Napoleon's 

Army. (Translation.) New York: Sturgis & Walton. 280 pp. 

$1.50 net. 

Brown, Gerald B. Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Forefathers. 
Chicago: McClurg. $1.75 net. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Legends of CSiarlemagne. (Everyman's Library.) 
New York: Dutton. 240 pp. 35c. net. 

Bury, John B. Cambridge Medieval History. Vol 1. The Chris- 
tian Roman Empire. New York: Macmillan. 754 pp. Bibl. 140 
pp. $5.00 net. 

Cambridge Modem History. Genealogical Tables, Lists, and Gen- 
eral Index. Vol. 13. New York, Macmillan. 643 pp. $4.00 net. 

Capgrave, John. Ed. bjr C. A. Mills. Ye Solace of Pilgrims: a De- 
scription of Rome, circa 1450. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
190 pp. Paper. $3.00. 

Foord, Edward. The Byzantine Empire. New York: Macmillan. 
431 pp. $2.00 net. 

Jeyes, Samuel H. The Russells of Birmingham in the French Rev- 
olution and America, 1791-1814. New York: Scribner. 309 pp. 
$4.00 net. 

Stevenson, Edw. L. Portolan Charts: Their Origin and Characteris- 
tics. New York: Hispanic Soc. of Am. 76 pp. $1.75 net. 

Taylor, Henry 0. Classical Heritage of the M. A. New York, 
Macmillan. $1.75 net. 

Villari, Pasquale. The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. 
(Translation.) New York: Scribner. 576 pp. $1.00 net. 

Wei vert, Eugene. The Vicissitudes of a Lady- in- Waiting. French, 
1735-1821). New York : J. Lane. 303 pp. $4.00 net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm, A. S. M., M.S. The Independence of Chile, Boston: 

Sherman French. 330 pp. Bibl. $1.50 net. 
Dasent, Sir George W. Story of Burnt Nijal (Njal's Saga). 

(Everyman's Library.) New York: Dutton. 330 pp. 35c. net. 
Griffis, W. Elliot. Corea, the Hermit Nation. Ninth rev. ed. New 

York: Scribner. 626 pp. Bibl. 6 pp. $2.50. 
Johnston, Charles H. L. Famous Privateersmen and Adventurers. 

Boston: L. C. Page. 398 pp. $1.50. 
Lindsay, Forbes. Cuba and Her People. Boston: L. C. Page. 

329 pp. $3.00. 
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Marquand, Allen, and Frothingham, A. L. A Text-book of the 
History of Sculpture. New York: Longmans. 207 pp. $1.60. 
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Indispensable Aids to the Successful Teachinj^ of History 

OUTLINE MAPS 

The study of Historical Geography by means of the Ailing in of Outline Maps by the pupils, is now recognized as a neces- 
sary part of high school work in History. Many colleges are requiring similar work in their Freshman and introductory courses 
in History, and often it is used with profit in more advanced courses, where maps showing new historical material are to be con- 
structed. Even in the grades it is found that much time can be gained by the use of printed map outlines, in place of the labor- 
ious map-drawing by pupils. States such as New York in the north and Louisiana in the south, require historical map-work 
in all high school courses in history ; many colleges make the filling in of outline maps a .pari of their entrance examinations 
in history; and for ten years the College Entrance Examination Board has included among its questions in history, the placing 
of historical data upon McKinley Outline Maps. - . 

No series of Outline Maps Is so well-constructed, so conveniently prepared, so varied in its assortment, 
or so well adapted to different needs, as the 

McKinley Series of Outline Maps 

The Series includes large wall outline maps; desk outline maps in three sizes; envelopes of loose maps, assorted as de- 
sired; bound maps, in atlas form, for nine periods of history; bound maps, with notepaper interleaved, for six periods of his- 
tory; specially bound atlases, assorted to order, for college and high school classes; and skeleton maps, with coastlines only, for 
elementary history and geography classes. 



I HcS^inley Wall Outline Maps 

Size, 82x44 inches 

Description. The Wall Outline Ifaps show 
the coast -lines and rivers of the countries and 
continents, and, usually, the present boundaries 
of states, together with the lines of latitude and 
longitude. 

l^iCE. Single copies, 20 cents each; ten or 
more copies, 17 cents each; twenty-five or more 
copies, 16 cents each. (Postage or expressage 
extra; postage on one map, 10 cents; on each 
additional map, 8 cents. The maps are shipped 
in stout mailing tubes.) 

The series of Wall Outline Maps now includes: 

The World (Mercator*s Projection). 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America (newly drawn). 

South America (newly drawn). 

Axutralia. 

England. 

British Iale& 

France and England. 

Greece and .£gean Sea. 

Italy. 

Ontral Europe. 

Eastern World (Greece to India). 

Palestine. 

Roman Empire. 

United States. 
Eastern United States. 
Mew England. 
Middle Atlantic States. 
South Atlantic States. 
Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. 
Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 
Pacific (Toast and Plateau States 
Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for Givil 
War). 



McKinley Outline Atlases 

FOR BISTORT GfLASSES 

These Atlases consist of twenty^flve McKinley 
Outline Maps specially selected for u^e in the 
study of a particular field of history. Each 
atlas contains several hundred specific page ref- 
erences to the historical atlases and text-books 
where material can be gained for the filling in 
of the maps. 

Atlases (or the following periods of history are 
now ready: 

No. 1. For United SUtea Histoiy. 

" 2. For English Hlstorv. 

8. For Ancient Histoiy (including 

Greece and Rome). 

4. For Grecian History. 

6. For Roman History. 

6. For European History (876-1910 A.D.) 

7. For Medieval History (876-1600 A.D.) 

8. For Modem History (1460-1910 A.D.) 
0. For General History. 

Pbice. 20 cents (net) each. 

Special Atlases, in CNnders of 100 Atlases or 
more, the publishers will bind the McKinley 
Outline Maps in any desired assortment. Price 
for such Special Atlases, 26 cents (net) each. 
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Co-ordinate Paper— Wall Size 

Sheets of stout paper 32x48 inches, ruled in 
both directions, with blocks one-quarter inch 
square; serviceable in classes in economics, 
geography and history, (or depicting lines and 
curves of growth or development. They may 
also be used for constructing chronological 
charts for history classes. 

Pbicr. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 



McKinley Historical Notebooks 

The notebooks consist of the McKinley Outline 
BCapa combined with blank leaves to constitute 
an historical notebook of 104 pages; the back 
of each map and every other sheet being left 
blank for class notes or comment upon the maps. 

Four Books in the Series. At present there 
are notebooks for — 

American History 
English History. 
Ancient Histoiy. 
European History. 
Price. 22 cents (net) each. 



McKinley De^ Outline Maps 

Ck)irTU?UKD 

Skeleton Outline Maps . 

COAST LINES ONLY 
The World, Europe. Asia, Africa, North Amer- 
ica, South America, Australia, United SUtes. 



McKinley Desk Outline Maps 



Double Size. 10x16 inches; 
dred; 25 cents fbr an envelope 

Large Size. 7^x10 inches; 
dred; 15 cents for an envelope 

Small Size. 5V^x.H inches; 
dred; 12 cents for an envelope 



86 cents a hun> 
of twenty maps. 
50 cents a hun- 
of twenty maps. 
85 centt a hun- 
of twenty maps. 



Geographical and HiBtorical Desk Maps 

THE CONTINENTS 

The World (Mercator's Projection). Europe. 
Asia. Africa, Australia. North America. South 
America. 

THE UNITED STATES 

United States (state boundaries and physical 
features). United SUtea (sUte boundaries only). 

THE UNITBD STATES IN THREE SECTIONS 

Eastern United SUtes (east of MiasLisippi 
River). MiaaisBippi Valley. Padflc Ooast and 
Plateau SUtea. 

SMALLER SECTIONS OP UNITED STATES 
AND OF NORTH AMERICA 

New Ensland. Ooast of New Encland (for 
early settlementB). Middle Atlantic SUtea, 
South Atlantic SUtes, Ooast of Southern SUtes 
(for early aettlemenU). Eastern Tirgixda (for 
CivU War), Miasissippi Valley. Nor&em Sec- 
tion, MiaaiaBippi Valley, Northeastern Section, 
Missiasippi Valley. Northwestern Section, Miasis- 
sippi Valley, Southern Section and Tftxas. South- 
western United SUtes, Cuba, Philippines Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York (sUte of), Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Gulf of Mexico. Panama, etc.. 
West Indies. Oanada. 

EUROPE AND ITS LARGER DIVISIONS 

Europe, Europe (central and southern parte), 
Oentral Europe (Charlemagne'a Empire, etc.). 
Mediterranean World, Baltic Lands. Southeastern 
Europe and Eastern Mediterranean. 

SMALLER EUROPEAN DIVISIONS 

British Isles, England, Scotland. Ireland, 
France and the Netherlands (with England), 
Spain, Germany, Austro-Hungary and Danube 
Valley, Russia, Greece and iEgean Sea, lUly. 

ANCnENT HISTORY AND SPECIAL SUBJE(TrS 

Roman Empire, Central lUly (early Roman 
History), Ancient Rome (City), Greece (Conti- 
nenUl), Ancient Athens, Eantern World (Alex- 
ander's Empire, etc.)i Palestine, Egypt, India, 
Chinn. 



Samples of any of the above publications will be cheerfully furnished, to any teacher, upon request. 

The McKinley Publishing Co. 



5805 German town Avenue 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MacCOUN'S 

Historical Geography Charts of Europe : 
Ancient and Clasrical; 2800 B. C. to 475 A. D. 18 charCa, 
42 X 53 inches with tripod supporter, $15.00. 

Historical Geography Charts of Europe : 

Mediaeval and Modem Period: 526 A. D. to 1894 A.D. 19 
charts, 42 x 53 inches, with tripod supporter, 115.00. 

These charts are excellent aids to the study of all texts on 
the history of Europe. The maps are hand-painted in colors, 
and are therefore richer in coloring than maps printed in 
inks. The footnotes at the bottom of each map are printed 
in large type. 

Historical Geography Charts of the United States : 
20 charts, 38 x 40 inches, with tripod supporter, $15.00. 

This series of maps extends &om 1540 to 1908. The growth 
and change in territorial extent of each geographical section 
are clearly shown. Each map represents a definite period. 
The maps are hand-painted on heavy, pure rope manilla 
paper. 

MacCouB's Historical Geography Charts are 
used by many of the Colleges and by the more 
progressive Secondary Schools of the Country 

Send for Deacriptive Circular 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

Boston Hew York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 



Lewis's Pupil's Notebook 

and Study Outline in Oriental 
and Greek History 

McKinley's Pupil's Note book 

and Study Outline in Roman History 



PRICE, 26 CENTS EACH 



THE8E books help the pupil to understand the relations 
between cause ana result and to distinguish the landmarks 
of history from the minor details. They thus combine 
the topical and library methods of studying history. They are 
meant to train the pupil to co-ordinate and subordinate properly 
the various events, and also to insure a stated amount of thought 
and work in each day's assignment. Each Study Outline is a 
skeleton of topics, with indications of subdivisions, and blank 
spaces in wbicn the student may write the sub-topics and other 
brief notes to complete the outline. Space is left for numerous 
drawings and plans which he can readily make after consulting 
the books referred to. Fourteen outline maps are provided to 
be filled in with the essential geographical data. Man^ Special 
Topics are suggested for collateral reading, with copious page 
ana chapter references to important books. 
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New Features in the History of the Monument 

BY ARTHUR C. COLE^ Ph.D., UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



Hising from the banks of the Potomac in the capital city 
of our great republic, stands tliat majestic obelisk to the 
memory of him who was so closely, so vitally connected witli 
its earliest beginnings, and who spoke even from the grave, 
words of guidance to those whose task it was to continue the 
work which he had so well grounded. We would like to 
think that it had always stood there from the time when 
Washington was taken to the fathers, but such was not the 
case. The nation shed its tears over his departure, it re- 
solved that he was deserving to be ranked high among the 
immortals, then it turned to work out the weighty problems 
that threatened to overwhehn it in its struggling infancy. 
Ten days after his death Congress passed a resolution to 
devote the sum of two hundred thousand dollars to the 
erection of a marble monument in the capital. It was to 
bear suitable inscriptions and to be " so designed as to 
commemorate the great events of his military and political 
life." Beneath it his remains were to be entombed. But 
this, like a similar resolution passed as early as 1783 order- 
ing an equestrian statue " to testify the love, admiration, 
and gratitude of his countrymen," was soon forgotten in the 
struggles of the young republic. 

Perhaps the first stone to the memory of Washington was 
not laid until fifteen years after his death, and the inci- 
dents of this event are worthy of notice. In J\me, 1815, 
three sons of revolutionary patriots and soldiers sailed up 
the Potomac river to Popes Creek in the "Lady of the 
Lake," a fine topsail schooner of ninety tons. They landed 
in Westmoreland county before Washington's birth-place to 
which they proceeded with a small following composed of the 
overseer of the place and a few gentlemen whom they met on 
a fishing excursion. They found a few scattered bricks from 
the chimney of the old homestead out of which they con- 
structed a rude pedestal. Upon this they placed the stone 
they had brought enveloped in the star spangled banner. 
It bore this inscription : 

HERE 

THE 11th* OF FEBRUARY, 1732 

WASHINGTON 

WAS BORN 

After they had completed this part of the ceremony, they 
re-embarked, fired a salute from the cannon on board, and 
sailed away. It was a modest beginning, unnoticed by the 
country at large, but a sincere expression of the affection and 
patriotism of that trio. 

In the early thirties, a Washington Monument Society was 
formed at Washington for the purpose of providing for the 
erection of a great national monument to the memory of 
the first of our presidents, one that should number among 
the world^s most famous structures. For that reason an 
obelisk six hundred feet high was selected as proportionate 
to the character of its subject — the loftiest in the world. On 
the role of its members were many of the leading states- 
men of the day and the list of its presidents included ex- 

*Old style. 



President Madison, the father of the Constitution, Chief 
Justice John Marshall, its greatest interpreter, and several 
Presidents of the United States. The funds were to be 
raised by voluntary contributions and, as it was expected that 
citizens would compete for the honor and privilege of sub- 
scribing for the undertaking, donations were at the begin- 
ning limited to the sum of one dollar. The great undertak- 
ing, however,* struggled through a precarious existance of 
fifteen years before it made sufficient progress to warrant a 
belief in its ultimate success. Indeed, the project of a 
national monument at the capital came to be regarded as a 
joke on account of its slow progress; for a time even funds 
ceased entirely to come in. However, a compounding of 
interest swelled the funds and the work of building was be- 
gun in 1848. On the Fourth of July of that year the corner- 
stone was laid amid great ceremony in the presence of a 
notable gathering. 

This event which called the attention of the nation to the 
enterprise was the beginning of a period that gave its pro- 
moters great encouragement. Numerous contributions be- 
gan to come in from all parts of the country. The society 
announced that it would be pleased to receive a block of 
marble, granite, or other suitable stone from every state in 
the Union to be placed in the interior of the monument on 
the landings. Political events at this time were of a sort to 
stimulate a hearty response to this call. 

A crisis was occurring in the history of the republic; seces- 
sion and civil war were threatening to involve the nation in 
the bloody struggle that was only delayed for another decade. 
The South, dissatisfied with the treatment of her rights and 
institutions in the Union, was thinking of severing the 
bonds that held her to it. An overwhelming majority of 
the citizens of South Carolina were in favor of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, believing that the South would be bene- 
fited both pecuniarily, politically, and morally. One of 
her most prominent leaders, and a later United States Sena- 
tor, declared the Union to be " a splendid failure of the first 
modern attempt by people of different institutions, to live 
under the same government.'' Such sentiment was not con- 
fined to South Carolina alone, but was expressed all over the 
lower South. These states, through their legislatures, 
through state constituent conventions, and even acting in a 
convention of the slaveholding states, seriously considered 
the expediency of secession and withdrawal from the com- 
pact of the federal Constitution. Even when the compro- 
mise acts of 1850 were adopted as measures of pacification 
to check the tide of agitation, it was found that they only 
incited the secession element in the South to a greater de- 
termination to safeguard the interests of that section and to 
a greater readiness to resort to disunion. The Union men 
labored hard to check this sentiment but for a time the odds 
were against them. The executives of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, themselves of the opinion that 
now was the time to act, advised preparations for armed re- 

•In Momlng Ailfllineiit of DIeltens* ilor at ** A monviMDt to WMhtoirtoii " 
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sistance when the issue should be made. Book-dealers in 
Philadelphia, New York, and BoEtoo, noted an unprece- 
dented sale of works on military tactics to southern buyers. 
The militia of South Carolina was carefully equipped and 
drilled under the Palmetto flag. The Mississippi legisla- 
ture even refused to allow the Stars and Stripes to be un- 
furled over the state capitol where it was deliberating. 

The call upon the various states for blocks of stone to the 
memory of Washington came inevitably, though unintention- 
ally as an appeal for the preservation of the Union. It re- 
called to loyal citizens the counsel of his farewell address to 
frown at the first dawnings of any movement to alienate one 
portion of the country from another, with " Union '' as the 
first, the last, the constant strain of his immortal words. 
They saw the fuII-orbed comet of disunion shooting athwart 
the political firmament, disturbing the harmony of our sys- 



WABHINOTOH M01TTIM2MT TO-DAY. 

tem, and threatening to tlu'ow it into chaos. At no previous 
period had the nation been more imperiously called on to 
rally around the principles of Washington and to refresh 
their recollections with his parting words of counsel and ad- 
vice. Indeed several prominent and patriotic citizens pro- 
posed to make Washington's farewell address a text-hook of 
sound political truth for all time, to be turned to when any 
new course of action is proposed and doubts entertained of 
its propriety, and of its safety to the honor and prosperity 
of ttie republic. The Union element of the Mississippi legis- 
lature answered the printing of a large number of copies of 
Governor Quitman's disunion message by forcing through a 
resolution ordering the printing of fifteen thousand copies 



of the farewell address. At no previous period had Wash- 
ington's precepts and the great lesson of his life been more 
generally appealed to than in the two yeajs of 1850 and 
1851, when the danger of disunion was doubtless greater 
than at any other time in the early history of the Bepublic. 
Pilgrimages were made to liis grave at Mount Vernon, his 
name was toasted as the watchword against disunion, his 
memory was the pillar of fire that guided the nation through 
that crisis. " It is hardly extravagant to say," dcclmed one 
of the leading newspapers of the day on the anniversary of 
his birth, " that, had it not been for ttie commanding author- 
ity of that honored name, and it* historical associations, in 
favor of national and conservative principles, this Confeder- 
acy the fruit of the counsels of WASHINGTON, and in 
part the work of his hands, might before this time have been 
broken up in the violence of the conflict, which has been rag- 
ing between men of obstinate prejudices and extreme opini- 
on, upon questions of purely internal administration. . . . 
If that duiger is now happily passing away, we are in a 
great degree indebted for our escape from it to the moral as 
well as the political influence of the memory of WASH- 
INGTON." 

As is to be expected, the national monument project be- 
came a popular one amid these conditions. Generous con- 
tributions came in from all sides, — from citizens in their 
private capacity, from the Masonic and Odd Fellow orders, 
from temperance societies, from schools and colleges, from 
Indian tribes, and from every possible source. Assemblies 
were held at the base of the monument on each succeeding 
Fourth of July to listen to the speeches of diatinguish^ 
viaitors. It was while at such a gathering in 1850, the monu- 
ment then being fifty feet high, that President Taylor con- 
tracted his sudden and fatal illness from exposure to the 
midday heat while listening to a powerful appeal for the 
Union, by Senator Foote, of Mississippi. A craze for monu- 
ment building developed in these years. Virginia began her 
famous one to Washington at Kichmond, the project for a 
monumental column at Yorktown was taken up with en- 
thusiasm, and Congress at length mode an appropriation of 
flfty thousand dollars to carry into execution the resolution 
of 1783 for the erection of a bronze equestrian statue of 
Washington. It was even proposed to erect one to com- 
memorate his achievements at Fort Necessity. Meantime, 
the work on the obelisk overlooking the Potomac went on 
apace. Within a few years it grew to the height of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

The states hod made a prompt response to the appeal to 
their aflfection for the Father of his Country. From them 
came the massive blocks — more significant by far than the 
stonee from Switzerland, Rome,* T\irkey, Greece, or even 
far China and Japan — inscribed with words of affectionate 
devotion to the Union as the best mode of expressing the 
reverence with which they cherished his memory, that we 
now see on the landings of the staircase within the monu- 
ment. Michigan sent a block of native copper as " AN EM- 
BLEM OF HER TRUST IN THE UNION"; Ohio in- 
scribed upon a marble atone the legend, " THE MEMORY 
OF WASHINGTON AND THE UNION OF THE 
STATES, SUNTO PERPETUO." " INDIANA- 
KNOWS NO NORTH, NO SOUTH, NOTHING BUT 
THE UNION." This sentiment was answered by Massa- 
chusetts,— " OUR COUNTRY IS SAFE WHILE THE 
MEMORY OF WASHINGTON IS REVERED." Mary- 
land sent a marble block, " THE MEMORIAL OF HER 
REGARD FOR THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, 
AND OF HER CORDIAL, HABITUAL, AND IM- 
MOVABLE ATTACHMENT TO THE AMERICAN 

•Ths pope aent two atonu fromtbe mini of the Impeiial city. One ofUiBHWu 
itolan br tha Eddw Hothlngi, « tecnt anti-foreigner nad uU-GithDlle poUtlcsil 
orguiutlon which pratciled agalnit Iheacceptuioeof Ihastonaa. 
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UNION," a sentiment " similar to that of Kentucky, — 
" UNDER THE AUSPICES OF HEAVEN AND THE 
■PRECEPTS OF WASHINGTON. KENTUCKY WILL 
BE THE LAST TO LEAVE THE UNION." LouiBiana 
patriotically inscribed the words,— "THE STATE OF 
LOUSIANA, EVER FAITHFUL TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION." The other southern states were more equivocal in 
tiieir expressioDs. Alabama praised " A UNION OF 
EQUALITY AS ^ADJUSTED BY THE CONSTITU- 
TION"; Kiseissippi sent a stone with the simple inscrip- 
tion, "TO THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY." Proud 
South Carolina and several otbers inscribed merely tbeir 
eoat tyt arms. The bittemesa of feeling against the Pal- 
metto state was evidenced when the figures on her coat of 
arms were mutilated after the block reached Washington — 
the work of some mad fanatic. On the fifty foot landing 
one finds the Qeorgia stone bearing the legend: "THE 
CONSTITUTION AS IT IS. THE UNION AS IT 
WAS," an enigma to the tourist who does not understand 
the history of this period. This was inscribed under the 
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influence of Governor Towns, who in calculating the value 
of the Union had come to believe that it had become dis- 
advantageous and perhaps imdestrable to the South. The 
Georgia constituent convention of December, 1850, however, 
dominated by Union men, counteracted the importance of 
hifl action by sending in a block devoid of a hostile senti- 
ment, and a later legislature ordered the original stone re- 
placed by one bearing the arms of the state. This, however, 
appears never to have been done. 



In 1652, it was noticed that the collection of contilbu- 
tiona had t>egun to decline. In Uarch of that year, when the 
mtmument was one hundred and five feet hi^, the society 
appealed to the American people stating that unless con- 
tributions became larger and more nnmerous than they had 
been in the last six months, it wonld be impossible to con- 
tinue the work further. By that time the crisis had passed 
and the danger of disunion was temporarily removed. The 
Society now hegan to resort to new expedients to raiae funds. 
Collection boxes were placed at the polls on election days 
labelled "A DIME TO THE MEMORY OF WASHING- 
TON," to encourage subscriptions on the democratic basis 
that had thus far been the feature of the movemoit. Now, 
however, new by-laws were adopted making the ctrntribu- 
tor of twenty-five dollars a member and of one hundred dol- 
lars eligible to the ofiice of vice-president of the socie^. A 
special role of honor was provided for donors of from one 
hundred to aae thousand dollars, whose names were to be 
inscribed in panels within the monument indicating the sise 
of their gift. The Sons of Temperance of the United States 
are said to have made a proposition to complete the monu- 
ment, it being supposed that the work could be aocomp- 
Ushed in five years by each member of the order payuig five 
cents a week. If this rumor was based on fact, nothing 
came of the suggestion. The Board of Managers next ap- 
pealed to the clergymen to stir up the people on the Fourth 
of July, which happened to fall on Sunday, and suggested 
special collections in the charchea for this great andpatri- 
otic object. The funds raised by these efforte made it poaai- 
ble for the work on the monnmait to oontinne until it rose 
to a height of one hundred and fifty feet. 

In June of 1864, the ofBcera of the monument society 
announced to Congress the end of their resources and their 
inability to raise money. The House of Representatives im- 
mediately appointed a select committee of thirteen to in 
veetigate the memorial of the association. On the folloiiin3 
anniversarr of Washington's birthday, the committee re- 
ported and recommended an appropriation of two hundred 
thousand dollars, the sum ordered to be devoted to the erec- 
tion of a monument by the resolutions of 1799. Congress, 
however, failed to act. The society found it impoasible t> 
secure funds even though some of the promoters of the pro- 
ject made frantic efForts to stimulate contributions, llio 
Mayor of New Orleans in 1655, issued a proclamation re- 
questing the proprietors of coffee-houses and bar-rooms 1 1 
dose their establishments on election day and reconunendin : 
that the sums that would otherwise be spent in drinks shoul 1 
be appropriated to the Washington mtmument fund. No 
response, however, was made to such appeals and the work 
on the monument came to a halt. 

For a period of nearly a quarter of a century, the tnm- 
cated obelisk stood upon the banks of the Pot^ac Sur- 
mounted by its dismal derrick, it presented a sorry spectacle 
and seemed a gloomy foreboding in the years when civil 
war raged in the land and the enemies of the federal Union 
could almost have been seen from the top of the scaffolding. 
The Uni(m was again in danger, but this time there was 
actual rebellion to be faced and all available funds were 
needed to put down the attempt to dissolve the confederacy. 
The republic survived this second and greater crisis and when 
the waves of war subsided, proceeded to reconstruct its dis- 
ordered affairs, to substitute order for chaos. This done, the 
minds of the people, seeing the Union again safe and se- 
cure, turned to the memory of Washington and to the un- 
finished monument at the capital. In August of 1876, after 
the nation had enthusiastically celebrated the centennial of 
American Independence, Congress, inspired to decisive and 
emphatic action, adopted a resolution providing for the com- 
pletion of the national monument This was passed, as it 
auspiciously happened, on the one hundreth anniversary of 
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the formal signing of the great Declaration. Nine years 
later^ on February 21, 1885, the completed obelisk, tower- 
ing into the skies for five hundred and fifty feet, was dedi- 
cated with proper ceremony. The oration of the day was 
written by Robert ,Winthrop, of Massachusetts, who had 
made the comer-stone address thirty-seven years before. 
Unfortunately, however, illness prevented him from deliver- 
ing it in person and it was read for him by ex-Gk)vemor 
Long, of the same state. We can only regret that a Daniel 
Webster did not live to immortalize the occasion by words as 
famous as those of the Bunker Hill oration. 

The line of division between the upper and the lower sec- 
tions of the white marble shaft is clearly marked by a dif- 
ference in coloring. The lower one hundred and fifty feet 
has been seasoned by the smoke of civil war and darkened 
by age and experience. 

During the long years from 1854 to 1876 those stones 
which had not yet been placed in the walls of the monument 
were deposited in a low, wooden building nearby, known as 
the Lapidarium. There the stones sent by the states were 
arranged for display together with those that had been pre- 
sented by nations across the seas, awaiting the distant day 
when work on the unfinished shaft should be resumed. Tour- 
ists who beheld the blocks from Mt. Vesuvius, from the Al- 
pine peaks, from the ruins of the ancient Carthage, from 
the Temple of Esculapius on the Island of Paros, and from 
other equally interesting sources quickly passed over the 
state stones, except the massive copper block from Michigan, 
weighing nearly a ton. The inscribed sentiments of devo- 
tion to the Union attracted but little attention. When, at 
length, active work hurried the structure toward completion, 
the stones were inserted in the walls without any regard to 



the order of their reception or to the appropriateness of their 
surroundings. West Virginia, a state made possible only by 
the attempts of Washington's own state at withdrawal from 
the Union, was given precedence over Michigan, whose block 
was placed beside that of Kansas with the stones recently 
received from other younger states on the next level. The 
last state block to be cemented into the wall was probably 
that of Kentucky on the two hundred and thirty foot land- 
ing. That the state pf Clay, the great Compromiser, had 
proved loyal to the sentiments it had inscribed thirty years 
before they were given a place in the monument is evident to 
those who recall how in 1861 it struggled witht itself to main- 
tain its place in the Union and won, " under the auspices of 
Heaven and the precepts of Washington.*' 



The monument, as originally designed by Bobert Mills, 
consisted of a circular colonnade 250 feet in diameter and 
100 feet high, over which the obelisk was to rise for 500 feet 
more. . The colonnade was to consist of 30 colunms, one for 
each ptate, with the coat-of-arms^of the several states (placed 
over the columns in the frieze. The entrance was to be 
through a portico of three rows of four columns each, which 
was to be surmounted by a statue of Washington riding in 
a triumphal car. The interior (which was to carry out the 
general scheme) was to be arranged to contain the tomb of 
Washington and the statues of the nation's greatest states- 
men and to serve as a sort of national Pantheon. On each 
face of the shaft above the colonnade was to be sculptured 
the four leading events of Washington's career in has relief 
and fifty feet from the summit a single star was to be 
represented. 
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As Related to Instruction in the Social Sciences in the High School. 

BY HENRY R. TUCKER, WILLIAM UcKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



May we direct our attention to a fundamental educational 
doctrine, and to its bearing upon the instruction in the high 
school, of the social sciences, viz., history, civics, and eccm- 
omics. It is the intention of the writer to consider rather 
the application of the theory than the psychology of the 
doctrme. If, perchance, nfe should postulate wrongly from a 
psychological viewpoint, we shall, at least, have increased 
our own interest in an important principle of historical in- 
struction. 

The educational activity, of late, has been very busy in 
the emphasis laid upon the instruction in the manual arts 
and agriculture. This is as it should be. Any educational 
system which does not touch the whole child and all the 
children has very little reason for existence. But the ques- 
tion arises, have not the so-called academic subjects been 
neglected in the educational upheaval? Have the interests 
of the pupils in these subjects been satisfied ? Do the social 
sciences as taught to-day conform to the pupil's environ- 
ment? Professor O'Shea ("Education as Adjustment," p. 
148) quotes a poem which represents quite truthfully the 
discontent of the modem school-child, due to the lack of 
adaptation of the iuBtruction to the child's needs : — 

That two times two were hop-scotch, 
And two into eight went fishin^i 
Or d-o-ff spelled " I spy," 
Or geography were a description 
Of the earth's swimming holes, 

^ *• AddreM b«fore the Mluonri Sooietj of TMchen of Historr and'OoTernmoikt, 
KlrkTiUe, Mo., llAf 14, 1910. 



Or Grammar were the study of the parts 

Of a boat. 

How much more gladly would you seek 

True wisdom 

In the school-house walls. 

In other words, the child says, " What's the use? '' We can- 
not always answer that question to his satisfaction; we 
should, however, more and more create such a condition that 
he will not want to ask it. Can we create such a condition 
by a greater attention to the doctrine of interest ? 

President Schurman calls interest '^ the greatest word in 
education.'' Certainly we must agree with Shakespeare that 
" no profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en." May Profes- 
sor O'Shea be quoted as to just what is to be understood by 
the doctrine of interest : " Interest will not be confounded, 
of course, with whim or caprice or humor or freak; it is not 
temporary or fanciful. Interest expresses the attitude of 
the organism toward the environing world which is believed 
to offer possibilities of pleasure and pain, and acquaintance 
with it is deemed to be highly desirable.*' (*' Education as 
Adjustment," p. 151.) It is "not a mere tickling of the 
mind for transient ends" (DeQarmo). It is that condition 
of the mind whereby the attention of the pupil is attracted 
for some length of time towards a certain end, or towards a 
certain means of attaining that end. It is a large part of 
I that mental attitude of the pupil's mind, whereby we deter- 
mine when various subjects shall be taught. A correct 
understanding of the interests of the pupil, along with con- 
sideration of one or two other educational principles, tells 
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I us when fairy stories should be taught, when history instruc- 
I tion should be based largely upon biographical study, when 
the causal relation of historical events should be studied. 
TTie activities of the pupil, then, are ordered more in accord- 
lance with his abilities and his environment, the essential 
xsonditions of all educational instruction to-day. 

It is clear, therefore, that the interest of the child is one 
of the important conditions for the successful teacher to 
develop. Without this the mind of the pupil will not be 
directed to the best advantage towards the subject or towards 
[the phase of the subject in hand. " Whatever does not inter- 
est the mind, that the mind is indifferent to ; and whatever 
is indifferent is for that mind as if it had no existence ^' (Mc- 
Lellan, "Applied Psychology,*' p. 18), The instruction of 
the teacher in the constitutional development of England's 
institutions will not secure the entire interest of the pupil, 
until it is made clear to him that our institutions are to-day 
largely from the English ones. Then the pupil's interest is 
aroused in that an appeal is made to his environmental 
experience. " Nature has implanted in every person a pro- 
found desire to learn about the things with which he has 
( relationships, and the outward manifestation of this is called 
interest" (O'Shea, " Education as Adjustment," p. 150). 

The development of the faculty of effort, viz., the ability 
(to apply one's self to the work in hand, should be the con- 
stant purpose of the teacher of any subject. If the history 
course has not increased the power of the pupil to express 
his thoughts in written or spoken form, then the teacher has 
missed one of the great fruits of his energy. The greater 
ithe interest of the pupil in the particular phase of history 
^studied, the greater the self-expression by the pupil. It is 
what DeGarmo calls the ^'volitional activity " of the pupil, 
and what another writer mentions as the tonic thrill of " a 
healthful mental life." If the pupil's history and civics 
instruction has been a meaningless, " phonographic " recital 
of f acts, then, in after life, certiEtlnrjr bad city government or 
English budget questions will havd no place in his thoughts. 
But if the interest of the pupil has been secured in such a 
way that he enjoys the discussion of the 1832 Beform Bill or 
the causes of economic crises, he will then enthuse in the 
description of the budget legislation or in the discussion of 
high prices, — even though such discussion may seem meagre 
to the mature mind. 

As history teachers, we need to arouse the interest of the 
/pupil in order to get the fullest expression of his mind. To 
put it plainly, he will not do things with the highest motive, 
unless he is interested. He may get his lesson because there 
is assigned " pages 25 to 32," but woe unto the teacher whose 
work has deteriorated to such a level. In fact, interest in- 
1 creases self -activity, and self -activity begets interest. They 
are natural concomitants of each other. "This principle 
(interest) transcends ahnost all others in educational import- 
ance. The pupil's mind must be aroused from within and his 
own activity called upon, if he is to be interested in any sub- 
ject." Who of us does not remember that knotty problem 
in arithmetic or algebra, over which we worked till the " wee 
small hours of the morning " and the thrill that came over 
us when we had solved it? Who of us, as teachers, cannot 
testi^ to increased interest by our classes as a result of the 
completion of a definitely assigned task? Why this inevita- 
ble result, accompanied by the thrill of conscious power? 
Because it is " the internal realization of outgoing energy." 
As DeOarmo puts it (" Herbart and ike Herbartians," page 
18), ** Interest has its origin in the exhilaration, the sense 
^of power of mastery, that goes with every internally impelled 
effort to realize a condition for the survival of the self, whether 
such survival touch one aspect of the man or another. Inter- 
est is therefore dynamic in character." If the history in- 
struction deals with historical trivialities, and lessons are 
assigned with no discrimination, for fear that something 
will be left out ; if the civics lesson is not enlivened through- 



out by reference to the operation of institutions in our 
midst; if the economics, as taught in the high school, is 
weighted with abstruse theories, and there is no application 
of simply-worded theories to existing industrial conditions, 
— if the social sciences are to be of this content, even the 
child's utmost self -activity will not create interest. But with 
the subjects given the right content, the pupil's self-activity! 
will arouse interest, and the increased interest will incitel 
further self-expression. When any subject fails to develop 
this ability of the pupil, viz., the faculty of effort, one of the 
chief purposes of education is neglected, for the acquisition' 
of the content of the subject, however important, is seccmd- 
ary. 

What part in our method shall this development of the 
pupil's power of expression have? Shall he feel no burden, 
no mental pain ? " The theory of interest does not propose 
to banish drudgery, but only to make drudgery tolerable by 
giving it a meaning." (O'Shea, "Education as Adjust- 
ment," p. 151.) It is not the province of this paper to dis- 
cuss the difference between the Hegelian theory of interest, 
with its emphasis upon effort, and the Herbartian theory, 
with its emphasis upon pleasurable reaction. Dr. Dewey has 
ably worked out a middle groimd, incorporating in correct 
proportion the good elements of the two interpretations. We 
are neither to drive, to compel, nor to allure, to coax. Wej 
must pursue a middle course. 

There is a distinct connection between effort and interest. 
, Our interests may be directed toward the attainment of some 
idea or the realization of some end, and through effort the 
end is reached. Thus the interest in a certain end is realized 
through the exercise of effort, and complete expression is 
brought about. The outlining of the proceedings of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1787 may not be easy, nor even ex- 
cite pleasure, at first j but as the pupil gets into the " thick " 
of the problem, his interest is aroused on account of self- 
exertion. When the effort becomes drudgery, then it is time 
for the teacher to find some new way of arousing the interest 
of the class; for the tasks which interest do not fatigue one 
as readily as those which one " hates." " The stimulus which 
calls forth as much of the mind's activity as is possible with- 
out straining it, is of proper strength and awakens the most 
interest." (McLellan, " Applied Psychology," p. 111.) 
Never, never, as a general policy should the teacher outwardlyj 
compel pupils to direct their interest toward certain things. 
Each da/s lesson should be presented in such a way, that it 
naturally grows out of the previous day's work. 

A history class which works through library references and) 
reports, rightly assigned to supplement the text, will have 
more interest in the work than one which uses only the text- 
book. There will arise pleasure, in studying more about a 
great character in history or in reading in connection with 
the study of economics what a union man has to say about 
unions. The writer has seen a civics class become very inter- 
ested, because it was called upon constantly to apply the con- 
tent of the text to the institutions about it. The note-book 
work was made a means, not an end. This, at first repulsive, 
was soon considered the most pleasurable part of the work. 
The teacher might just as well give the information to the 
class, so far as tiie storing of facts is concerned ; in form, it 
would be even more effective. But how much better it is, 
that the class should work out the material by its own efforts ? 
The writer has very little faith in the instructive power of 
anything told by the teacher, or by one pupil in a class report. 
It is like water off a duck's back ; the ideas do not " stick." 
Continual expository teaching is ineffective. It takes morel^ 
effort on the part of the teacher to arrange the work so that 
the pupil finds out things for himself; but there is certainly 
more training in it for the pupU. The real teacher will 
consider the development of tne pupil above his own pleas- 
ures. Effort must be exercised and interest must be main- 
tained in reasonable proportion ; the relative ratio of the two 
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Iwill depend upon the subject, the topic, and the ability of the 
teacher. 

The faculty of self-expression should certainly develop the 
^wer to think, what some call the apperceptive power. The 
power to think, to co-ordinate the mental processes, is one of 
the chief powers for the pupil to develop. If he has not in 
four years' time learned how to use his mental powers better, 
then nis training has been deficient just that much. Of all 
the subiects taught in tixe high school, history instruction is 
jnost likely to lack this element, the training in power to 
'think. Much of the history instruction is still permeated 
with a recital of unimportant minutiie and meaningless de- 
tails ; it has degraerated into a mere memory exercise. The 
pupils are entirely at sea when questions are asked involving 
comparisons of facts, causes of events, characterizations of 
historical personages, etc. Too often it is necessary to 
phrase questions in the words of the book and in the order 
of presentation of subject-matter. No wonder that the work 
becomes lifeless and the pupils in large part come to look 
upon the history recitation with aversion. This results in 
a phase of arrested development, for ''the effort involved 
in always doing what one hates results in arrest of cere- 
bral developmaent, if in nothing worse. (O^Shea, "Educa- 
tion as Adjustment," p. 152.) The pupils are not to be 
blamed for a hostile attitude towards the subject under such 
conditions. Their young, active minds yearn for something 
upon which they can sharpen their intellects. They long 
for an exercise which shall bring results and the completioi^ 
of which shall fill them with mental intoxication. They will 
then be interested. 

It is far better that a profitable study be made of two of 
the crucial movements leading up to the Civil War than that 
the pupil's time should be occupied with the drudgery of a 
recital of events, in which sight of the pivotal movements 
is lost. It is just as well that the pupil not be able to recite 
in chronological order the course of events of the French 
Revolution, if he knows the causes of that great event, the 
chief actors, and understands the transition to the Napo- 
leonic regime. It is along this line that a moderate use of 
the sources can be made. The class can be called upon 
occasionally to answer questions in interpreting the words of 
some statesman, rather than reading about that statesman. 
Some teachers cannot get away from the connected account. 

,They are lost if one detail in the order of development is left 
out. They prefer to sacrifice the pupil's power to the pupil's 

I store of knowledge. Which will the pupil use most in after 
life? Let both be attended to, but not one slighted at the 

'expense of the other. The text-books do not need to be 
rewritten; it is the teaching that must radically change in 
ihat the text-book is to be more and more a guide only, a 
skeleton. It will take a talented, discriminating, well-bal- 
anced teacher to teach according to this standard. But why 
not? It takes as much intelligence and pedagogical train- 
ing to teach history as any other subject in the high school 
curriculum. No longer is the history class to be handed 
over to the teacher whose time is not filled, on the supposi- 
tion that " anyone can teach history " who can read English. 

The nature of the other two social sciences — civics and 
economics — taught in the high school does not admit of quite 
so much neglect in developing the thinking power; yet there 
is room for improvement. Compare the interest of the pupil 
in civics when it is a study in the interpretation of the dry 
bones of constitutional forms with the study of the workings 
of governmental departments, there being little mention of 
constitutional forms. The interest of the pupil in the latter 
case will be far above that in the former. The more the 
pupil is called upon in civics to think as well as to remember, 
the more interested he becomes. A study of the main points 
of the argument in the Insular Cases, even though hard, 
will, when completed, reap a more intelligent understanding 



of the relation of the various territories to the United States, 
than an abstract statement of the relation ever would do. 
The economics class becomes enthused over a term paper, 
whose preparati<xi is reported on at various times during the 
term. Why? Because it is restricted in choosing subjects 
to those industries in its midst or to vital industrial ques- 
tions of the day, — a wholesale dry goods xx»npany, the tele- 
phone exchange, hi^ prices, pure food law, etc. But the 
interest aroused, is not due entirely to the selecticm of topics 
wittiin the environment of liie pupils. More, they are called 
upon to gather their material nrsirhand, to organize it under 
the direction of the teacher, to do their own thinking. Our 
instruction in the social sciences has been weighted with a 
" lot of stuff '^ which should be relegated to tiie ash-heap. 
More emphasis needs to be placed upon the thorough under- 
standing by the pupil of the pivotal movements in history, 
of the civic and industrial society about him. Not '^how 
much '' but " how well " should be the aim of the teacher of 
the social sciences. Let us note Professor DeOarmo's con- 
sideration of the relation of thinking and interest : *^ Inter- 
est, voluntary attrition, and thinking are synonjrmous 
terms, to the extent that they belong together, presupposing 
and supplementing one another in the solution of concrete 
thought problems. It is only the pressure of mass instrue- 
ticm that has concealed from us this intimate and important 
identity between interest and voluntarily directed attention 
to the solution of self -directed, or at all events, self -welcomed 
problans. It is the memorizing of ready-made answers, 
required or anticipated, that dtllls the thought powers of the 
child.'' 

There are certain conditions that will promote the devel- 
opment of the pupil's interest. It is only possible to discuss 
them briefly here. Interest begets iat&test, and so a teacher 
jwfao is not enthused in her subject cannot arouse any higb 
degree of enthusiasm for it, on the part of the pupils. It 
is not desired that an unbridled enthusiasm be inspired 
which prompts a greater amount of time upon the history 
work than upon the other subjects of the course. But if the 
teacher is full of her subject and knows how to present it 
in an attractive way, — has obiter dicta of illustrations at 
her tongue's end, as it were — a large part of arousing the 
interest of the pupil will be attained. No doubt, tUs is 
where that mysterious, unknown factor — ^the personality of 
the teacher — has such an influence. 

The pupil is always raising the question, ''Well, whafs 
the value of studying this?" The question may arise in 
the study of Greek confederations, or in a study of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. It is the teacher's work to show the 
significance of apparently unrelated facts and connect them 
with the present. '' Why a study of the Reform Bill of 
1832?" The reply will be, that then we will better under- 
stand the present budget crisis in England. '' Why a study 
of the constitutional convention of 1787 ? " And the answer 
will be, that we may better determine the functions of dif- 
ferent parts of the government to-day through a study of the 
intentions of the framers of the constitution. ^'Why a 
study of the benefits and defects of labor unions ? " 'that 
we may take an intelligent, rational position in a great 
industrial question to-day. " Why a study of the intricacies 
of English constitutional development of the Middle Ages? " 
In order that the citizen of to-morrow may realize that his 
political welfare and freedom depend upon the maintenance 
of the historical principles of freedom. " Why a study of 
the city government of St. Louis ? " That one may become 
a better citizen, for right knowledge generally begets right 
action. An investigation of the taking of the census is an 
excellent example of first-hand study. The interest in the 
pupil's part in that census will be projected into the study 
of the otherwise more or less lifeless text, — ^lifeless, in that 
it often seems so to the pupil. The writer believes in a con- 
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stant reference to problems and conditions of the day, no 
matter what period of history or what other social science 
is being studied, so long as such consideration serves only 
as a sidelight and does not overshadow the lesson in hand. 
It is in connection with this that clippings from newspapers 
and periodicals can be used to such advantage. Pupils, 
though, have to be directed considerably in their use. The 
pupil may not have been interested in events far removed 
from his time. But by an inductive process, this has been 
secured not alone through skill of presentation, but also 
by appealing to that in which he is interested, viz., the 
" day^s news,^^ since it is a part of his environment. The 
press dispatch on the assassination of the Eang of Portugal 
will call up the industrial and political chaos typical of that 
little country. The accounts, serious and humorous, of the 
taking of the census will give food for an interesting reci- 
tation. ' The illness of Francis Joseph will suggest a con- 
sideration of the internal and external forces affecting the 
permanency of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The civics 
class will be instructed to cut out of the daily paper the 
account of the proceedings in Congress, affecting the change 
in the Committee on Rules. This appeal to the present can- 
not be made so much in some courses as in others, yet in all 
I of them we need to enliven our work in this way. Thus we 
' may do our part, even though it may be little, to direct the 
pupirs attention to the best of the storehouse of public events 
and public opinion. He will read enough of the trash of the 
daily press, and it is within our power to reduce this tend- 
ency. 

The teacher, whatever his charm of manner and skill of 
presentation, cannot secure the best of results without proper 
Jequipment. The history teacher should not and does not 
ask for such expensive equipment as the teacher of physical 
sciences or the manual branches. But he must be provided 
with some equipment, more than a text-book and bare walls, 
whereby to fulfill the proper conditions for arousing and 
maintaining the interest of his class. A few months ago an 
item was printed in an educational paper, relating that the 
school board in a large western town had included in the 
cost of a new building the expense necessary to purchase 
maps, stereopticon, slides, etc. Why not? Are these not 
as necessary as test-tubes, Atwdod^s machine, induction coils, 
microscopes, lathes, etc.? When school boards throughout 
this country learn to allot the equipment to the various sub- 
jects proportionate to the respective needs, they will materi- 
ally aid the history teacher in maintaining the interest of 
the pupils. Then there will be the necessary equipment, viz., 
library books (duplicate copies of a few well-adapted books 
for class use, rather than many single copies), wall maps, 
stereopt icons and slides, outline maps, etc. 

To maintain the int-erest of the class, monotony of pre- 
sentation must be avoided. At one time, it is a memory les- 
son largely; at another time the imagination is appealed to; 
then comparison of governments is made. Constant activ- 
ity of the mind in one direction produces mental fatigue. 
Thus the energy is lowered, and therefore the interest is 
lessened. Reviews must not consist of going over the sub- 
ject matter in the same order, with larger assignment; they 
should be carried out with reference to the whole, and in 
such a way as largely to present the appearance of new 
material. The very nature of the content of the social sci- 
ences is conducive to variety of topic matter. Some pupils 
arc attracted to social development, others to constitutional 
develoj)ment, others to, a study of campaigns, and still others 
to biographical study. Let the pupil express his efficiency 
Un a study of tlie particular phase in which he is interested. 
The attention of the class should not be held on one topic too 
long. When the teacher notices that the minds of the pupils 



are becoming fagged and the class becomes listless, it is 
time to use some device that will hold the interest, or pass 
to an entirely new phase of development Social sciences 
are subjects in which the conditions for variety of content 
and method of presentation are ideal. 

The interests and mental ability of pupils vary. History 
taught in the first year of the high school considers a differ- 
ent psychological basis from that taught in the fourth year. 
What are proper conditions for arousing the interest of the 
pupil in one section of the country would fail in another. 
Civics for a large city would vary considerably from that 
taught in an agricultural high school, or to foreigners learn- 
ing English. The teacher is to realize the limitations of 
the pupils ; yet this does not mean that he is to leave nothing 
for them to do. It is very seldom that an outline or a tabu- 
lation or a map should be perfected by the teacher for class 
use, imtil the class has first tried the exercise. The teacher 
is to suit his knowledge and methods to the varying temper-l 
aments and abilities of his pupils. '^ It is far easier to treat 
the entire class alike and to drive them over the hurdles 
set by a single required course of study, in the vain hope 
that the weak and timid will not be injured as much as the 
strong and the confident will be benefited and that some- 
how or other the algebraic sum of the results of the process 
will bear a positive sign.'* (Butler, " The Meaning of Edu- 
cation and Other Essays,'* p. 85.) The teacher is to be a| 
scholar always, but he is not to remain on a scholarly 
pedestal, aloof from those whom he instructs. He will then 
adapt himself to the abilities, needs, interests of his pupils, 
for the child is more important than the subject-matter. 
Our chief mission is not to cram facts — ^however useful they 
are, in due proportion — ^but to develop in the pupils power 
to do, through the agency of the acquisition of facts. 

The writer disclaims any distinct contribution to the 
instruction of the social sciences in the high school. This 
humble effort has at least set himself to thinking. Interest! 
is not by any means the chief educational principle, for 
there are others just as important, — attention, correlation, 
apperception, disciplinary value of studies, etc. After all 
has been said> though, does Staude (quoted in DeQarmo's 
" Herbart and the Herbartians,*' p. 65) put it too strongly 
when he says ; " Interest is the charmed word which alone 
gives power to instruction to call the spirit of youth and to 
make it serve the aim of the master. It is the lever of edu- 
cation, which, lightly and joyfully moved by the teacher, can 
alone bring the youthful will into desired activity and direc- 
tion.*' The less the teacher has to compel study and the 
more he gets it through voluntarily aroused interest, the 
greater the results of the teacher's energy. As a profession 
we must put before us the motto, *^ Keep growing," and " in- 
terest is the signboard pointing the direction in which educa- 
tion must proceed" (O'Shea, "Education as Adjustment," 
p. 151), and we must grow. We must get out of the beaten 
path; do better to-morrow than to-day. We must vitalize 
our instruction. We need to stop and inquire when pupils 
dislike a subject; why does it not appeal to their interests? 
Their attitude should be a powerful check on our indiffer- 
ence, our slovenliness. Is the difficulty of our instruction in- 
herent in the subject, the pupil, or in the teacher? Let us 
not put it in one place, only. 

We are at least justified in our study of this educational 
principle by such an eminent authority as President Butler, 
who writes : " I earnestly commend to every teacher the 
stiidy of these two principles, apperception and interest. I 
do so in the firm belief that the practical result of that study 
would be an immense uplifting of the teaching efficiency of 
every educational institution in the United Staters." (But- 
ler, " The Meaning of Education and Other Essays /' p. 86.) 
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I do not understand that in this article I am to enter 
into particular methods of training teachers for work in 
teaching history^ but rather to indicate some of the more 
general lines of preparation that may be desirable as a f oun- 
oation for handling grade work in history. The outline of 
the Committee of Eight is very clear cut and definite and 
to that extent requires no more preparation than any other 
good outline of history work for the grades; on the other 
hand it represents a m;uch broader range of ideas^ histori- 
cally^ than most outlines and presumes a preparation and 
point of view far more comprehensive than are ordinarily 
found in the grade teacher, whether normal school graduate 
or not. If the immediate future is to find history work in 
the grades in any degree as efficient as contemplated in the 
Gomimittee of Eight's outline, then it is indeed time for the 
normal schools and all other schools preparing teachers of 
history to give far more extensive work in history than most 
of them now do. Just how this is to be done in a two 
years' course already crowded and jealously watched by the 
teachers of every department, is the problem in hand. 

It would seem to me that a clear conception of exactly 
what we are aiming at in our history work will be helpful 
at this point, before taking up the particular courses de- 
sirable for the necessary preparation. Are we training for 
the benefit of the pupils under us or for the children they 
are to teach? Since we are discussing work in professional 
schools it might seem as though this were a needless ques- 
tion; our normal schools have been organized for the ex- 
press purpose of training teachers to teach children, and 
to some it would seem as though all thought and energy 
should be devoted to showing students how to teach. When 
we consider, however, that our students average only from 
three to five years in the teaching business, it makes us 
pause to consider if, after all, we are not training for citi- 
zenship fully as much as for the profession of teaching ; and 
again, we must not lose sight of the fact that it is as es- 
sential that a teacher have something to teach as that he 
should know how to teach it. A due consideration of these 
points will help in the discussion as to whether our courses 
in the normal school shall be primarily courses in methods 
or primarily courses in history. 

This has been a tender point in the past and still remains 
so. The colleges and universities have pointed the finger 
of scorn at the normal schools for, as they say, sending 
students out with detailed instructions in the art of teach- 
ing particular studies without having in their minds any- 
thing in particular to teach. The normal schools have 
charged that the colleges and universities have considered 
that to be a successful research student would guarantee 
success in teaching and they have so centered their instruc- 
tion to this end, that many of our high schools, officered by 
students trained in this way, have suffered from over-doses 
of the lecture method and post-graduate specialization. I 
think that all these charges have been in a large measure, 
true, but that both the normal schools and the western uni- 
versities, at least, have gradually changed their point of view 
during the last few years, so that the normal schools are 
giving something besides methods and devices, and the uni- 
versities are placing skill in teaching on a par with dili- 

^ Read before Uie Historj Teachers' Section of the American Historical Associ- 
ation at Buffalo, 1911. 



gence and constructive ability in research. I believe that 
the universities have room for further advancement in this 
direction and that the nomual schools may profit by a still 
greater emphasis on the scholastic side. 

In some quarters we are urged to teach the students ex- 
actly what they are to teach, that is, in the case of history, 
if the students are to teach the outline of the Committee of 
Eight, use that outline as a syllabus for the normal school 
work in history. I believe tiiat that would be the worst 
possible mistake that the normal schools could make. Such 
a course might do for students who had already taken a 
college course in history and who needed to get university 
methods out of their systems, in order that they might get 
the child's limitations in mind, but to give such a course 
to students whose knowledge of the range of history ia 
limited to the text-book preparation which most high schools 
give, would almost inevitably fix his ideas of history at the 
low tide-water mark of text-book preparation and juvenile 
understanding. The very references called for in the out- 
line would tend to make him narrow and hidebound, for 
they would represent to him the nuaximum of general read- 
ing and scholarship in history and would tend to make him 
consider himself a prodigy of learning because he had read 
a number of chapters on isolated and often unrelated topica 
in large books that were not text-books. He might con- 
sider himself what one of the most prominent superinten- 
dents of schools in the United States had in mind, when, 
at a conference of normal school teachers and school super- 
intendents last year, he declared, " The superintendents de- 
mand that the normal schools send them journeymen 
teachers." My profoundest conviction is that we do not ex- 
pect nor want, in the limited courses we can give, to send 
out from the normal school anything of the kind. The 
journeyman is the finished product, he has all the methods 
at his tongue's end, he is teeming with devices to meet 
every exigency, he has a carefully prepared and exact out- 
line for every study for every year from the first primary 
to the high school, and never fails to know exactly what to 
do. We could send our students out with a particular 
method, or rather device, for every study and an exact out- 
line to go with it, and tell them exactly how to teach each 
subject, — but if we used our two short years in the normal 
school in that way, what a narrow, stereotyped set of people 
we would send out, — ^what a lock step system of education 
we would inaugurate, — what limited individual thought, and 
therefore what complete stagnation, educationally, would 
follow ! 

Mv contention then is, that if we wish to prepare teachers 
of history, the first essential will be to give as many and 
as thorough courses in history as can possibly be given in 
the limited time at our disposal, with a fair allotment of 
time to the study of primary history and methods. 

In the first place, higher requirements for admission to 
normal schools should be made. For years the universities 
have inspected high schools and fixed requirements by dic- 
tating courses and equipment or by standardizing the scope 
of entrance examination requirements. The normal schools 
have to a very large degree neglected this field. The Re- 
gents of the Wisconsin Xormal School System adopted last 
June a rule that students who have not taken in an ac- 
credited four year high school, twelve weeks each of arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography, one half year each of bi- 
ology, physics, and civics, and one year each of European 
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and Aniericaii history, shall be required to take such sub- 
jects in the normal school as additional work, lengthening 
their courses to the extent necessary to cover all ^ch work. 
The new stipulations in regard to American history and 
civics, go into effect next September, a part of the rest the 
next year, and the remainder the following year. In the 
past we have been continually receiving pupils very inade- 
quately prepared in history as well as in some other branches, 
and occasionally, a student who has graduated from a 
high school without having taken any history whatever. As 
our new rule comes into ooeration, it will certainly make a 
great difference in the work of- the Wisconsin normal schools. 
Rules of this character are in force in some of the states, 
and should be in force in all. What a nuonstrous thing for 
a normal school to be obliged to receive students unprepared, 
or nearly so, in such an essential branch as history, and 
after a brief two years' work, in which the student's time 
and attention are shared by all the courses in the curri- 
culum, turn him out with a diploma qualifying him to teach 
any subject in any grade, from the first primary through 
the high school. 

If legal restrictions can be made at the beginning of the 
course, so ought they to be made at the end of a course. 
There should be a law requiring four years' work beyond 
the high school before any student is allowed to teach in a 
high school. The universities and colleges and normal col- 
leges would certainly be in favor of such a law and if the 
normal schools joined forces with them there would be little 
question of the success of the proposition. The normal 
schools can never expect to get credit for scholarly standards 
as long as they look complacently on, while students leave 
their two year courses to teach in the high schools. 

So far in our normal schools very little serious attempt 
has been made to fit our normal school courses to exactiy 
the sort of work that a student expects to do. Some dif- 
ferentiation has been made, but not nearly enough. If stu- 
dents enroll according to their preferences in teaching into 
high school, grammar, intermediate and primary groups, 
much real differenM^iation can be made in the courses offered. 
A course for primary teachers need not have as much history, 
geography, chemistry, mathematics, etc., as one designed for 
high school or grammar grade teachers. 

A fair requirement in history for a primary course, for 
a student who has had good history courses in the high 
school with a year of American history in the last year of 
his course, which has come to be the standard in Wisconsin, 
would be a half year's work in American history in a class 
meetiag five times a week. Such a course should be largely 
social and industrial, not by any means highly technical, 
and on the social side should be largely biographical. The 
work should be based on a carefully prepared syllabus and be 
mainly reference work and class discussion. No text-book 
can give the stories and social conditions necessary for pri- 
ULary work in history. In order that the student may be 
able to handle the necessary reference work in the Commit- 
tee of Eight outline, he must have thorough training in 
gaining this material from a large reference work and in 
making it over so that it may be presented to children. 
Topical recitations are essential to train the student in 
freedom in expressing himself; and emphasis shoidd be 
placed on story-telling. 

Somewhere in the normal school course training in story 
telling should be carried on systematically and if no one 
else does it then the historv teacher must, for all primary 
history courses must consist largely of story telling and the 
dramatization of the stories. For years I have made the 
main professional work for primary teachers of history con- 
sist of observation lessons in which I tell stories to the 
children and lead them to dramatize the stories while the 
training class looks on. There never has been time enough 
to train the students in telling stories ; but it is easy to show 



them the value of it in teaching children, and when they 
see how easy it is and how interesting, many of them go 
out to try it on the children they teach. It seems to me 
that this is an essential part of a normal school history 
course for primary teachers, and if the normlal school teacher 
of history does not feel qualified to tell stories to children 
he should secure help from some one who is qualified, and 
so bring the matter hom^e to the students. One showing is 
worth a week's lecturing on the value of story telling in 
. teaching primary history. 

Normal school history teachers are inclined often to think 
only of the upper grades when training students, but I 
believe that a foimdation for an interest in history may be 
laid in the very lowest grades, and that history stories form 
in many ways better educational material for little children, 
than much of the nature work that is given, the fairy 
stories, or that never-failing refuge for the inefficient 
teacher that used to be generalized under the head of '^ busy 
work." The primary and intermediate grades are the for- 
mative ones, and children who learn to love the history stoiy 
will soon call for the history book, and if this taste is cul- 
tivated by intelligent teachers not even text-book drill at 
the hand of an eighth grade teacher not interested in history 
can destroy all their delight in the study of the doings of 
men. 

The course for the intermediate grades need not be es- 
sentially different from the primary course. Story telling 
is as essential and the work, foUowiug the Committee of 
Eight, is still American history. For the grammar grades, 
however, beginning with the sixth grade, great differentia- 
tion should be m^de. It seems to me that the very least 
history requirement for a student who expects to t^ch in 
the grammar grades would be three courses, two of twenty 
weeks each and one of thirty weeks. With students classi- 
fied into the departments in which they are expecting to 
teach, it seems to me that it is entirely practical to give 
these courses without detriment to the other work expected 
of the pupils. If the entrance requirements are such as 
have been indicated above, then a very fair amoimt of 
preparation will be assured. When the gramanar grades 
have been departmentalized, as they should be, certainly, this 
specialization can be carried still farther. 

I would give the two twenty weeks' courses to English 
and Modem European history and the thirty week's course 
to American history and methods. The English history 
should be given first as a backgroimd for American history 
and institutions, social, religious, and political. Not much 
time should be given to the period before the Conquest, and 
from then to the reign of Henry VII, the course should 
follow briefiy three main lines — ^the church, the government, 
and the social-economic conditions as infiuenced by the 
characteristic forces of the Middle Ages. Prom; Henry VII 
on, there should be far more intensive study of the devel- 
opment of institutions; Parliament, the religious struggle, 
intellectual and industrial development, with the struggle 
for the control of the government by the nation. These 
threads should be followed through the Revolution of 1688. 
Only the one main line of the development of the cabinet 
government and the supremacy of Parliament need be 
studied from 1688 to the reign of George III, where much 
stress must be laid on the state of Parliamentary govern- 
ment and lack of civil liberty, to give a proper setting for 
the conditions that gave rise to the American Revolution. 
Less time should be given to the Napoleonic period, as that 
can best be considered in connection with the course in 
Modem European history. Much attention should be paid to 
the great industrial changes of this period and their social 
effects. The reform of Parliament, the free trade movement 
and England's Colonial Empire should be treated as separate 
topics and given large consideration. The general demo- 
cratic movement in England since the Reform Bill should 
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be treated in connection with the general democratic move- 
ment in Europe as a whole . I believe that such a course 
as this would give a student a fair background for handling 
English history in its relations to American history as given 
in the outline of the Committee of Eight. 

The Modem European history course should begin about 
the time of Richelieu and should cover the ground in some- 
what the same fashion as the course in English history, 
leaving out enough so that the essential factors should have 
definite and decisive treatment. I think that by far the 
greatest part of the course should be given to the time from 
the causes of the French Bevolution to the present. The 
French Revolution should be treated so as to emphasize the 
causes that brought it on, and the results that were ac- 
complished, and not for the particular events — events occur- 
ring during its continuance. I mean that there is no excuse 
for having our students finish their study of this period with 
the Reign of Terror in their minds as the most important 
thinff about the whole movement. Napoleon's campaigns 
shoTud fade away in the memory of the political and social 
conditions that made their success possible and should be 
remembered only in the far-reaching results that they 
brought about. The later period of European history is 
most interesting to us from the formation of the modem 
nations and from the democratic and industrial movements, 
wliich should be studied as special topics. I am not trying 
to name the particular events that should be, or should not 
bo taught, but am only hinting at the nature of the topics 
tliat should be taken up to furnish the student with a proper 
background not only for teaching American history but for 
further study of the development of Europe as he realizes 
tlie limitations of his knowledge after he begins teaching. 

The course in Ajnerican history should follow three lifies, 
political, social and economic. Political history is necessary 
to show the development of our institutions, to show the 
great part that individual influence and finesse have played 
on our history. It is also necessary that the constitutional 
history of the country may be understood. Oreat stress 
sliould be laid on the social and economic sides, but I have 
not gone over, horse and foot, to the idea that our school 
work in history should be mainly industrial. To students 
of the freshman and sophomore grade whom we are hand- 
ling, the personal element appeals very strongly and the 
childroi whom they are to teach must have the personal ele- 
ment as a large factor in their instruction, and I believe 
that this may be brought out more strongly in the political 
and social topics than in the industrial. Biography will 
greatly aid in this and we are blessed now with a profusion 
of most excellent biographical material. 

Since the main teaching the student is to do is in the 
field of American history, and since it is admitted that we 
cannot cover the whole field of American history in thirty 
weeks, it might seem that more time should be devoted to 
Anurican history and less to European. I believe that 
rensons can be given for the course as recommended. In 
the first place, the students know much more about our 
history than they do of the history of Europe. They were 
taught American liistory in the grammar grades and as a 
rule no other history there at all. In our western high 
sch(^ols, at least, it is coming to be a regular thing to re- 
quire the students to take in the last year of their course a 
year of American history, which makes a very good foun- 
dation for the normal school work. Again, our history is 
much less complicated ani much shorter than the history of 
the European countries. We have in a large measure, in- 
herited our institutions from Europe and in these latter 
vcars we are again coming into close contact with European 



politics, we are vitally interested in European affairs in a 
way not tme since the close of the War of 1812, and we 
cannot tell when another adjustment of European affairs 
may lead us into complications before unheard of. Cer- 
tainly, in our cities our students need a large understanding 
of European civilization and govemment in order to teach 
sympathetically and understandingly the children of recent 
immigrants who swarm in our public schools. 

We are noted for our provincialism. The average Am- 
erican citizen looks upon Europe as even now undergoing 
the throes of final dissolution, as a country where vice and 
ignorance and oppression and corruption are rampant, and 
where an effete and useless aristocracy is squeezing the life 
blood from the people. On the other hand, he believes that 
America is the one country where enlightenment rules and 
where there is freedom to the individual. If we are ever to 
have" a different view and a wider vision of the world^s pro- 
gress the teachers must inaugurate the movement and they 
never can do that until they themselves have some knowledge 
of the tmth of things. 

I have said nothing in this paper in regard to the very 
obvious necessity of teaching geography throughout all the 
history courses. I say " throughout " advisedly, for I think 
that often the teacher gives a general survey of the geo- 
graphical conditions of his problem at the beginning of the 
course and then scarcely ever .refers to the matter again. 
Nearly all the high school text-books treat the geographical 
side in this way, which is, I believe a, great mistake. 

I believe that five weeks of the course in American history 
may reasonably be given to methods. Methods of question- 
ing, assignment of lessons, the various phases of the study, 
recitation, the relation between geography and history, black 
board work, the use of pictures and maps should all have 
been so thoroughly fixed in the student's mind by the regu- 
lar class work, that there should be need for nothing more 
than incidental reference to these subjects during the work 
in methods except as the attention of the class is called to 
the use of these arts during the observation work. 

Story telling, juvenile history books and observation work 
in the grades, followed by critical discussions should take 
up the major part of the five weeks devoted specifically to 
methods. The work with the children should be done by the 
normal school teacher of history, when he is capable of 
handling children, for he knows best what Ids theories of 
teaching history to children are, and, incidentally, it is the 
best way to find that some of his most cherished theories 
will not work. I think it is a serious question whether or 
not a teacher is qualified to tell students how to teach his- 
tory to children if he cannot teach children himself. I 
believe that for practical purposes, observation work is 
worth more than all the rest of the "methods'* put to- 
gether. 

I have wished this paper to be a protest against that 
tendency of the normal and other professional schools to 
place so great an emphasis on method that they slight the 
more important matter, the material that should be taught. 
In closing I would summarize as follows ; the emphasis must 
be placed on history of the right sort and not on methods; 
that much more liistory must be given than in the past, and 
may be given by a proper differentiation in courses so that 
fairly adequate preparation on the scholastic side may be af- 
forded, even in a two years' course, especially if entrance 
requirements are made as they should be ; and that methods 
should form a part of evcry-day teaching to he supplemented 
at the close of the student's course with a minimum of time 
given to the special work before the children that could not 
he given in the regular class. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP IT IW STUDENTS. 

By Rayner W. Kelsey, Ph.D., Haverford College, Penna. 

'^ Historical science^ whatever may be said, is not a science 
of observation at all. . . . The document is his (the 
historian's) starting pointy the fact is his goal. Between this 
starting point and this goal he has to pass through a compli- 
cated series of inferences, closely interwoven with each other, 
in which there are innumerable chances of error ; while the 
least error, whether committed at the beginning, middle, or 
end of the work, may vitiate all his conclusions. The 'histori- 
cal,' or indirect, method is thus obviously inferior to the 
method of direct observation; but the historians have no 
choice.'* (Langlois and Seignobos, " Introduction to the 
Study of History," 64-65) . 

In addition to the statement of the eminent French schol- 
ars, it may be said that almost the same problem confronts 
the high school or college student in his use of text-books 
and general histories. Indeed, any historian, except in his 
special field, must base his knowledge of history upon the 
findings of others. Hence the " least error " committed by 
others " may vitiate all his conclusions." 

It is not altogether bad that it is so. Not all valuable 
training is in the exact and the inductive sciences. There 
is a real gain from the fact that far off events cannot be 
drawn nearer by forty inch telescopes, that minute details 
and intricate situations cannot be tried out with laboratory 
apparatus, that historical conclusions cannot be based upon 
axioms and postulates. The fact that many conclusions of 
the specialist and of the general student of history must be 
based upon incomplete or unsatisfactory evidence makes the 
tn^ning of the historian a most valuable asset in practical 
life. For most of the problems of every day life, the judg- 
ments of men and events and social conditions, in business 
or professional or social life, are not unlike the problems of 
the historian. The inadequate evidence at hand calls for a 
refined critical attitude, slowness of judgment, conservatism 
of conclusion. 

Among high school and college students the critical atti- 
tude may be measurably developed by teaching them clearly 
to distinguish between scholarly and popular histories and 
carefully to watch in all histories for contradictions, loose 
statements, or exaggerated conclusions. 

The special object of this writing is to point out some 
instances where standard histories and text^books disagree. 
The exercise for students in examining and resolving such 
cases is obvious. 

It will be noted that not all the instances cited below rep- 
resent absolute errors, and that some of the contradictions 
are only apparent. Yet most of them may well serve to en- 
courage the careful examination and comparison of authori- 
ties on the part of the student. 

"Richard could have felt no grief at the death of his 
father, and he made no show of any." " Richard . . . 
shed bitter tears when he heard of Henry's miserable end." 
(Adams " Political Hist, of Eno:." 1066-1216, 359. Tout, 
"* Advanced Hist, of Great Britain," 131). 

" The queen and Earl Richard . . . gathered a Great 
Council (1254), to which, for the first time, representative 
knights, four from each shire, were summoned." — "Repre- 
sentatives of all the shires were joined together in a single 
assembly, . . . this was first done, so far as we know, 
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under John in 1213." " The year 1254 then is the first date 
at which the royal writs direct the election and attendance in 
parliament of two knights from each shire." Note the 
variety of contradictions. (Gardiner, Student's Hist, of 
Eng., 196. Tout, " Advanced Hist, of Great Britain,'' 173. 
Stubbs, " Constitutional Hist.," section 214. Cf. documents 
of 1213 and 1254 in Adams and Stephens, " Select Docu- 
ments.") 

" The king sent out writs to all the sheriffs, ordering them 
to send to St. Albans . . . the reeve and four legal men 
from each township of the royal domains." — " John . . . 
summoned four men from each county to meet at St. Al- 
bans." — "The King sent letters to all the sheriffs . . . 
ordering them to send four liege men from each town in 
their demesnes, together with the warden, to St. Albans." 
(Adams, " Pol. Hist, of Eng." 1066-1216, 427. Gardiner, 
"Student's Hist.," 180. Adams and Stephens, "Select 
Docs.," 26. Cf. " Amer. Hist. Rev.," 17 (1911-1912) : 12-16. 

"He (King Alfred) died in 899."— " He . . . died 
in 900 A. D."— "In 901 Aelfred died." (Text-books of 
Tout, Cheyney, Gardiner). 

" Another treaty, negotiated 1807, was rejected by the 
Senate."^" Jefferson did not send the document (treaty of 
1807) to the Senate for its consideration." (Coman, "In- 
dustrial History," ed. 1905, 171. Channing, " Jeffersonian 
System," 205). 

"It was not till April 2, (1789) that the House had a 
quorum and began to transact bufiiness." — " Thirty made a 
quorum, and a quorum being present in the city, the House, 
on the morning of the thirtieth of March, took possession of 
its rooms in Federal Hall and organized." (Bassett, " Fed- 
eralist System," 7-8. McMaster, " Hist, of the People of the 
U. S.," 1:534). 

"At last, on the fifth of January, the (Hartford) con- 
vention adjourned". — " The convention adjourned on Janu- 
ary 15, 1815." (McMaster, "History," 4: 250. Babcock, 
" Rise of American Nationality," 162). 

" The charters of Rhode. Island and Connecticut were de- 
manded for annullment (1686). The former colony was, as 
usual, obedient, and yielded up her charter." — " The Rhode 
Islanders did not give up their charter, but otherwise they 
yielded to the royal wish." (Thwaites, " Colonies," 175. 
Channing, " United States," 2 : 176). 

" Much devastation was wrought and blood spilled, until 
in 1697 the treaty of Ryswiek put an end to the trouble, and 
left the [Hudson's Bay] Company in indisputed possession." 
"".Until the treaty of Utrecht (1713), nearly every season 
witnessed picturesque armed contests between French and 
English upon the dreary shores of Hudson Bay." 
(Thwaites, Colonies, 244. Thwaites, France in America, 47) 

The writer would not give the impression by the foregoing 
observations that is is a good thing to have faulty texts in 
order to cultivate the student's critical sense. On the con- 
trary he feels that somewhere in our historical publications 
there should be room for as thorough a reviewing of text- 
books as of monographs and larger histories. Yet at the 
best it takes time to clear away the errors of detail in a 
text. 

In the meantime it is pleasing to see the avidity with 
which students take up the hunt for mistakes and over state- 
ments. Several of the above points were first called to the 
attention of the writer by students who had discovered them 
in their library work. 

The larger number of such errors or contradictions are of 
minor details to be sure. Yet just in the minor detail? must 
the historian be on his guard. Just there may lurk tlie error 
that "may vitiate all his conclusions." Just in cultivating 
accuracy of detail may the specialist and the general student 
whet their critical senses to the finest edge,- -an edge that 
will cut many a Gordian knot of practical daily problems. 
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WHAT can be accomplished ? 

In these days of multifarious organizations, when a man 
or woman of public spirit is deluged with invitations to join 
the membership and contribute to the funds of numerous 
societies^ a good reason must be shown for the creation of 
any new form of association. We have joined societies for 
the promotion of agriculture^ for the study of geography, 
and for the care of the child; we are members of social clubs, 
of local historical societies, of political organizations; we 
are busily at work in teachers' associations, in peace societies, 
and in various social or political reform organizations. 
Ought we to inflict upon the busy teacher of history any 
more of these duties? Is there any place in our lives for 
associations of history teachers? To such questions a de- 
cided yes ! can be given. 

The success which has attended so many of these local 
and national associations formed for professional and reform 
purposes is a conclusive argument in favor of the collabor- 
ation of history teachers for the promotion of the interests of 
their profession. No single movement will do more to 
dignify the teaching of history, or raise the standing of the 
teacher of history in the eyes of school books, superinten- 
dents, and the community in general, than the successful 
inception and management of history teachers^ associations. 

Abundant productive fields lie open before the history 
teachers' association. Not only will the personal contact in- 
crease the efficiency of the teachers, and improve their pro- 
fessional standing, but many forms of creative activity may 
be entered upon. The 'work in the past decade of the New 
England History Teachers' Association is an excellent illus- 
tration of the existence of such possibilities. In addition to 
the publication of its annual reports, committees of this 
association have issued many valuable aids to the teaching 
of history. They have published a syllabus for high school 
history courses, which has been made the basis of the work 
in many schools outside of New England, as well as within 
its limits, and notably in the state of New York. They pre- 
pared a similar syllabus for the study of civil government, 
and are now at work upon one for economics in the high 
school. A valuable pamphlet — now, unhappily, out of print 
— contained references to available source-material for 
secondary school work. Recently a committee prepared and 
exhibited in permanent form, a collection of aids to the 
teaching of history, publishing through The History 
Teacher's Magazine, a detailed catalogue of the collection, 
Very recently the association has undertaken to publish a 
series of pictures illustrative of certain periods of history. 

Other associations have been almost as productive. The 
Middle States Association has stood sponsor for the'. Biblio- 
graphy of History for Schools, prepared by Prof. Andrews, 
Mr. Gambrill and Miss Tall. The North Central Associa- 
tion (now the Teachers' Section of the Mississippi Valley 
jSistorical Association) has for several years published an 
annual bibliography of history ; and a committee is now aci^ 
ing with local history teachers' associations in the prepara- 
tion of a series of syllabi of state history. 

Much remains to be done by local societies in productive 
fields as well as in strengthening the esprit de corps of the 
body of history teachers. The History Teacher's Maga- 
zine will gladly act as the organ of such associations, print- 
ing notices and accounts of meetings and publishing their 
more important papers. The action of the American His- 
torical Association makes possible a reduced subscriptior 
rate to every member of every history teachers' association. 
Can we not make the year 1912 memorable in the world of 
history teaching by a marked increase in the number of 
such societies, and by many additions to the membership of 
the older associations? 
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Some Suggestions on the Reformation 

BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 




Its Connection with the Renaissance. 

Host historians agree in looking upon the Reformation as an out- 
growth of the Renaissance movement. The connection between the 
two is so close that it is difficult to separate them; the one may 
almost be considered as a phase of the other. In the discussion of 
these earlier manifestations of individual consciousness, the instruc- 
tor must constantly be looking forward to the final catastrophe in 
the great upheaval which followed Luther's attack upon indul- 
gences. In fact, the Protestant revolt was but the climax of that 
series of events which brought the medieval period to a close, and 
marked the dawn of a new era. It was the final application of the 
two great principles of the Renaissance to the domain of religion 
— ^"the appeal to the original sources and the right of individual 
investigation." It was a much more violent change than any which 
had preceded it because of the greater resisting power of the insti- 
tution which was attacked— the Christian Church. " Endowed with 
large wealth, strong in numbers in every State, with no lack of able 
and thoroughly trained minds, its interests, as it regarded them, in 
maintaining the old were enormous, and its power of defending 
itself seemed scarcely to be broken." (Adams, page 422.) 

The Reformation the Beginning of Modem History. 

In approaching the subject of the Reformation, the instructor 
should not only be guided by the fact of the close relationship 
between this movement and the Renaissance, but he should also be 
mindful of its wider significance as a great world movement. It 
was the posting of these ninety-five theses on the door of the Wit- 
tenberg church on October 31st, 1517, rather than the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1463, or the discovery of America in 1492 which 
marked the beginning of modem history. "This event," says 
Jaeger, " was to dominate succeeding centuries until the present 
time, and to determine the life of individuals and of European na- 
tions" (page 173). Professor Adams also voices this idea, empha- 
sizing at the same time the continuity of the two movements : " In 
the connection established with the Reformation is to be found one 
of the ways in which the Renaissance movement became an im- 
porant force in the other great movements of the time, and passed 
into the general revolution — social, political and religious — with 
which modem history opened" (page 384). Dr. Jaeger proceeds to 
hold a very interesting brief on the question of the significance of 
the posting of the theses as compared with the events which took 
place in 1453 and in 1492. 

The Teacher's Attitude toward Questions of Creed. 

Another important preliminary consideration for the teacher is 
the question of what should be his attitude toward a struggle of 
this character, so much of which hinged on matters of creed and 
dogma. Dr. Jaeger lays down in admirable fashion some general 
laws which may be considered applicable to situations of this 
character. . Starting with the premise that we are teaching 
history, not theology, he proceeds to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of treating these events in such a way as not to 
offend the most delicate sensibilities, and at the same time 
to inculcate the great moral lessons which may be involved. 
The teacher is in every case to tell the truth, that is to avoid im- 
planting false ideas, but is at the same time to " say no more than 
the pupil can understand — ^no more than is or can become the truth 
to him" (page 170). This great German scholar and teacher not 
only shows himself an adherent of that school of historians who 
hold that it is the business of the historian merely to ascertain 
"wie es eigentlich gewesen ist," but hints at a higher duty which 
the secondary teacher is expected to perform in inspiring the stu- 
dents under his charge with a spirit of fairness, a love for the 
truth, and an admiration for those noble qualities of mind and 
heart which know no bounds of creed or tongue. 

Planning the Lesson for the Student 

Whatever may be the teacher's attitude toward the topical 
method of assigning history lessons, he should not be content, as 
were the teachers of a past generation, merely to assign so many 



pages or paragraphs in the text-book. The very indefiniteness of 
history — ^which, by the way, has been characterized as one of its 
most attractive features — makes it imperative that the instructor 
should formulate a very definite study plan for the student. These 
plans are often criticized on the ground that they lead to a cut-and- 
dried method of class presentation. This danger, if such it is, may 
readily be avoided if the teacher looks upon the lesson scheme as 
simply a means of securing data. This material may be utilized in 
the class room in any way which may commend itself to the in- 
structor. In other words, he should feel perfectly free to deviate 
from the letter of the plan so long as he calls for nothing which 
has not been impressed upon the student's mind by a careful 
perusal of the lesson scheme. If our students could be brought to 
the point where they would look upon history as suggesting so 
many definite problems for solution rather than so many items to 
be memorized, their interest in the subject would be materially 
increased, and they would come to the recitation with better 
preparation. This result may be secured by assigning the lesson as 
a series of questions. These should be closely related and should 
all focus about some central thought, clearly formulated in the 
mind of the instructor, toward which he proposes to direct the indi- 
vidual recitations. (See Hibtobt Teacher's Magazine, VoL I, 
page 156.) 

This method may be illustrated by applying it to the beginnings 
of the Reformation. We will suppose that the teacher has decided 
to formulate the central idea in those words of Beard which refer 
to the timeliness of the movement, rounding out the thought as 
given by the biographer, and expanding it into the following state- 
ment: "The time was ripe for change; the seed was cast into the 
ground at the right moment" by a man especially fitted for the 
great task — ^the monk, Martin Luther. A few thoughtful questions 
should then be framed in such a way as to enable the student 
readily to gather together the essential material on that part of the 
Reformation which falls between 1517 and 1521, when Charles V 
interfered to secure a settlement of the controversy. These would 
be on the order of the following: 

I. How did the Renaissance prepare the way for church reform? 
n. What conditions in Germany favored church reform? 

III. How did Luther's early life fit him for the work of a re- 
former ? 

IV. What prompted Luther to attack the church? How did this 
attack differ, if at all, from earlier criticisms of the church? 

V. What were the great crises or turning points in Luther's life 
up to the Diet of Worms, and how did they affect the progress of 
the Reformation? 

VI. What was there about this reform movement which made 
it so much more significant and far-reaching than earlier move- 
ments? 

Care should be exercised in directing the student to all the 
material to be found in £he text-book. If the instructor expects to 
take up the earlier reform movements in any detail, e.g., the Albi- 
gensian, Waldensian, or Hussite, as suggested by Adams (pages 
417-420), it might be well to ask for a review of these pages in the 
text-book. 

It is not necessary that the instructor should call up these ques- 
tions in the form or in the order in which they have been assigned. 
He should make it clear to the class beforehand that they are to 
serve merely as a guide, pointing the way to the acquisition of 
such information as the student should have at his command. The 
discussion might be precipitated by as simple a question as " What 
was the Reformation?" The answers to this question will suggest 
others apropos of the central theme from which the discussion 
should not be permitted to wander. 

Literature. 

An excellent topical analysis of the part played by Luther is to 
be found in O. H. Richardson, " Syllabus of Continental European 
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History," Lecture XLIV. The topics prepared for the syllabus of the 
New England History Teacher's Association are less detailed. The 
connection between the Renaissance and the Reformation is empha- 
sized in Adams, '* Civilization During the Middle Ages/' chapters 
XV and XVII. The chapter on the Reformation (XVII) is par- 
ticularly stimulating and helpful in its treatment of the larger as- 
pects of the movement. This may also be said of the account in 
Seebohm, '* Protestant Revolt." It might be possible for the 



teacher to utilize the maps found there by reproducing them on 
a larger scale, particularly those on pages 105, 161 and 164. The 
standard lives of Luther are by Beard and Koestlin. Reference 
might also be made to the accounts in Lodge, " Close of the 
Middle Ages" (pages 532-533), and Johnson, "Europe in the 
Sixteenth Century" (pages 148-160), which discuss the influence of 
the Renaissance on the Reformation and Luther's indebtedness 
thereto. 



A Series of Lessons on the Development of the English Cabinet Government 

BY AHTHUR M. WOLFSON. PH.D., DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL. NEW YORK CITY. 



The Method of DevelopuiK These Lessons. 

The prime fact in the political history of Great Britain during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the growth of cabinet 
government. This, therefore, is the core about which the teacher 
should develop every lesson in political history during the period 
beginning with the reign of Charles II, and ending with the reign 
of George III. Many teachers are puzzled by the question as to what 
is the proper method to be used in review. We have all found that 
the old style review which waits till the end of a period of history 
and then attempts to restate all the facts without adding any new 
material is dry, and fails, in most cases, to accomplish its purpose. 
Review work, to be effective, should be carried on constantly. No 
recitation is complete unless it forces the pupil to restate some of 
the facts learned in previous lessons. To teachers who do not know 
the book, we recommend in this connection, McMurry's ** Method of 
Recitation," where, especially in chapters VI and IX; they will find 
much illuminating material on this subject. 

Of all topics in English history, the history of cabinet govern- 
ment offers, perhaps, the best opportunity to use this method. The 
history of the Civil War and the Commonwealth has been finished. 
The teacher is now ready to take up the story of modern English 
history. Each lesson will add something to the story of the devel- 
opment of cabinet government; each lesson will force the student 
to review what he already knows. Before the first lesson begins, 
the teacher should therefore have clearly in mind the goal which he 
intends to reach in his last lesson — a clear understanding on the 
part of his pupils of the modern system of English government. Not 
that the teacher should announce this goal to his classes — to do so 
would be to violate the primary rule of pedagogics; that children 
should never be forced to accept facts which are unrelated to their 
apperceptive mass. But in the mind of the teacher this goal should 
be constantly present, and each lesson, beginning with the facts 
that the pupil already knows, should add something to the story 
of the development of this modem system of government. 

1. The English cabinet, like every other vital English institu- 
tion, is the result of slow, almost unconscious growth. Its roots 
are to be found in institutions as old as the Privy Council and the 
group of king's favorites. 

2. The cabinet, as such, has no legal authority — its functions are 
accomplished by recourse to a series of legal fictions. 

3. The cabmet consists of a group of ten or fifteen of the king's 
principal ministers. 

4. These ministers, in theory, hold office by appointment from 
the king and are responsible for their actions to him— in fact, the 
House of Commons indirectly designates them, and they are re- 
sponsible for their actions to the majority party. As a result tWe 
has grown up in England a perfect system of party government. 

5. The whole group of ministers is bound to act together. Each 
one is bound to support and defend the actions of his colleagues; 
each one is bound to subordinate his will and his actions, to the 
veto of his fellows. 

6. At the head of the cabinet stands a prime minister, an oflicer 
unknown to the law, yet with definite functions recognized by the 
English constitution. 

First Lessons to be Given in Connection with the History of 

Charles IL 

With these six propositions clearly in mind, the teacher is ready 
to \yeg\n his lessons on modem English political history. First, he 
must review the story of the relations between the king and his 
ministers, the king and parliament, during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century. Here he must bring out the fact that the 
king's ministers acted entirely under the royal orders, that they 



owed nothing to their colleagues, that their policy was dictated en- 
tirely by their personal predilections and by the desires of th« 
king, that the will of parliament was in no way effective in checking 
their actions. It was these facts that ultimately led to the dvil 
War. 

Even in the beginning of the reign of Charles II, these proposi- 
tions were still largely true except that, as a result of the Civil 
War, the king was forced to recognize his responsibility to parlia- 
ment. Still Qiarles II never ceased to plot and scheme to avoid this 
responsibility. In the early years of his reign he used the Earl of 
Clarendon in order to resist the growing encroachments of parlia- 
ment upon the prerogatives of the crown. Ultimately Clarendon 
fell from favor, was impeached by the House of Commons, and 
found refuge* from conviction in France. 

Thereafter, Charles exercised his royal rights through a group of 
five ministers, the Cabal. These ministers were in no way respon- 
sible to each other. Each of them acted directly under orders from 
the king, each followed his individual policy; no joint meetings 
were held, no general policy evolved. One by one they were dis- 
missed or resigned as they ceased to be useful to Cliarles in his 
dealings with parliament. To Charles his ministers were an easy 
means of shifting responsibility from his own shoulders. When ht 
had led them into proposals which failed to suit the temper of 
parliament he dismissed them and appointed other scapegoats in 
their place. This group of ministers resembles the modern cabinet 
in one particular only— by consulting with them and getting them 
to validate his acts, the king avoided the necessity of calling to- 
gether his entire Privy Council. Since these ministers were mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and since no specified quorum was nec- 
essary in the Council the king could act with them as well as with 
the entire body. 

By the end of Charles II's reign, though the king did not acknow- 
ledge that parliament had any right to interfere with him in the 
choice of his ministers, yet, by dismissing ministers who had lost 
their popularity, he practically recognized that the ministers of the 
crown were responsible to the law-jnaking body as well as to the 
king. 

In the reign of Charles II, too, we have the beginnings of party 
government. Before the Restoration, the meetings of parliament had 
been sporadic. From 1660 on, parliament met regularly. Before 
the Restoration, during the time of James I and Charles I, members 
of parliament had taken sides and voted together only on particular 
specific questions; but such grouping was temporary and lacked all 
the machinery connected with modern party government. In the 
reign of Charles IL, when the king and parliament were quarreling 
over the Exclusion Bill, we begin to get the first evidences of reg- 
ularly organized political parties. 

As yet there is no relation between the growing responsibility of 
the king's ministers to parliament and these new political parties, 
but as time goes on the inevitable is bound to happen: the king's 
ministers, who are responsible to parliament will become responsi- 
ble to the dominant political party in the House of Commons. 

Further Developments in Connection with Lessons on William III. 
James II attempted to reassert and to act upon the principles 
which had governed his father, Charles I, in his dealings with 
parliament. The Revolution of 1688 resulted. William Ill's sole 
claim to the throne rested upon the action of parliament. From 
the beginnings of his reign he recognized the fact that his actions 
would be limited by the will of parliament, that his dealings with 
parliament must be conducted through the agency of his ministers. 
As first he attempted to ignore the existence of political parties 
and selected his ministers from among the prominent men of both 
sid^s. Before long, however, he recognized that this led to con- 
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fusion and oonBtant quarreliDg and eonaequentlj, in 1694, he die- 
missed all his Tory ministers and replaced them by members of the 
dominant Whig party. Thus for the first time we have as a clearly 
recognised principle the fact that the ministry must all bdong 
to the party in majority in the House of Commons. 

Charles II had consiilted his ministers individually. Often he 
•eted against their advice; sometimes without their knowledge. 
William began the practice of consulting his principal ministers — 
the lesser ones were not called into council — ^in a body. These con- 
sultations were regularly held in the king's private cabinet, hence 
the name-— Cabinet Meetings. This was an inevitable step: if the 
ministers were to share their responsibility in common, they must 
an know in common the action which the king proposed to take, 
and so, before the end of William's reign it had become an accepted 
principle that the King's principal ministers would share in conunon 
the responsibility for royal actions. 

Throughout his reign, William III insisted that his opinion 
should have preponderating weight in the cabinet meetings. Queen 
Anne, too, a Tory by predilection, attempted to enforce this rule. 
But Anne failed — against her wiriies the Whigs came into power 



in 1705, and the Queen was forced to sink her preferences in the 
deliberations of her cabinet Thus the action of the body becomes 
independent of the will of the sovereign and by indirection, the 
principle that their action is controlled by thd will of the dominant 
party in the House of Commons is established. 

Two more facts remain to be added. Up to the aooession of 
George I, the sovereign regularly was present and took part in 
cabinet discussions; in consequence, no single minister ever obtained 
a preponderating influence in its deliberation. Owing to conditions 
with which every teacher is familiar, George I soon ceased to at- 
tend cabinet meetings; instead he entrusted the leadership to one 
of his ministers and thus there grew up the last condition which 
completes the modem system of government in England; viz., (1) 
that the king no Icmger takes part in cabinet meetings, and (2) 
that one of the ministers is recognised as the Prime Minister. 

George III» as we know, attempted to destroy the solidarity of 
the cabinet system, attempted once more to force his personal will 
upon parliament; but George IIL failed, and since then England has 
recognized the cabinet system as an essential part of its constitu- 
tion. 



Some Practical Suggestions on the Teaching of the Growth of United States Territory 

BT FRANK O. MXLLNt. PLUSHIlff HIGH SCHOOI« NSW YORK CITY. 



Within the limits of this sxtide I shall attempt nothing erudiate 
or tzoeptionaL I do not flatter myself that there is anything par- 
ticularly uniqua In my method. Probably the devices which I use. 
are much the same as those used by -hundred of other teachers. 

I shall deal here only with the methods which I use in teaching 
the growth of territory on the American OontiiMit; as to the in- 
■okr^possessioM, they belong naturally to a different set of Imsops 
wUdi anst eosM much later in the torm. 

To ay mind« an essential princ^le of good history teaching is 
that eadi lesson should emphasise one broad topic and subordinate 
•vwytbiag else in the lesson to this end This applies espedaily 
to the lessons on the aoquirition of territory, as the teacher has 
more faults to eontesd with here than almost aayiriiwe else in the 
teit-bo<^ With this end in view, I spoid at least two recitations 
oa the growth of territory in connection with the Mexican War, 
having passed over this topic very briefly at earlier periods. At 
this time I csqieet to round up the f<dlowiiig topics: 

1. The nap, showing just what land was acquired at each 
session. 

IL The treaties by which these lands were acquired. 

m. How the territories were governed. 

IV. The settlement and growth of the West, with the political 
and economic results. 

1. The most important question for tlie teacher' is how lifUch of 
this should have been tau^^t before he comes to the M^f*«^« War. 
In saying that these topics should be subordinated in earlier les- 
sons, I do not mean to say that they should have been altogether 
omitted. In teaching the French and Indian War, for instance, 1 
have two maps drawn in the note books, — one showing the pos- 
session of the English in 1750, the other showing the results of the 
war. Again after the Revolutionary War is finished, another map 
is drawn showing the United States as it was in 1783, giving the 
daims of the States to the western territory. In this map the 
northwest territory is especially prominent and across the entire 
western territory the pupils write, " ceded to the United States in 
1781" This is the last map which the students draw until we 
get to the Mexican War; but in connection with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase we indicate carefully on the wall map the territory which 
was acquired, bringing out the acquisition of West Florida in this 
connection. At the same time we dev^op the fact that the United 
States did not get Texas and Oregon by this purchase. Thus the 
map work of the pupil on the territory west of the Mississippi is 
deferred to the time when he can make it complete. 

With the Mexican cessions we are ready to draw a complete map 
of the United States. I prefer to have this map made in colors. 
A colored map of his own is just as helpful to a pupil as a colored 
map in a book is to an adult. Furthermore, the pupil takes an 
interest in a colored map which* he has made, which he does not 
take in filling in a mere outline. I freqiently have the colors put 
in' during the recitation period, distrit'Uting crayons for this pur- 
pose. All that I have to say in favor of this somewhat elemsntary 
exercise is that the results seem to justify it. 



n. Now as to the second topic^->the treaties by which the terri- 
tory was acquired. These I deal with as they appear in the text- 
book, but they are thoroughly reviewed when we come to study 
finally the topic Foreign RUatUms. We do not study them directly 
under the topic, Orowth of Territory. 

in. The government of territories is treated chiefly when we are 
considering the Northwest Ordinance; of which the pupils are re- 
quired to make an abstract in their note books, and again in the 
lessons on Civics where the Government under the Northwest Ordi- 
nance is compared with the present administration of insular de* 
pendencies. 

IV. The political results of the acquisition of territory are em- 
phasised chiefly in connection with the lessons on the western land 
cessions of the States, and in connection with the Louisiana Par- 
chase. Here it is especially important to show the effect of the 
acquisition of territory upon the interpretation of the Constitution: 

1. By forcing Jefferson and his party to accept a liberal eoa- 
struction of the Constitution. 

» 

2. By increasing the power of the Osntral Qovemment in giving 
it vast tracts of land to govern directly and an immense amount 
of public land to dispose of. 

3. By providing for new States which have been created by the 
Central Qovemment, and hence were not influenced by the State 
sovereignity ideas which were so prevalent in the original States. 

The settlement of this western territory and the economic re- 
sults can best be dealt with by having a group of topics assigned for 
library work. These topics are presented in class, notes are taken 
by the pupils, and all are held responsible in a test for the main 
points in every topic presented. These are the topics which I am 
using at present, but they can, of course, be varied according to the 
library facilities: 

1. Boone in Kentucky — ^Roosevelt's Winning of the West, VoL L 

2. George Rogers dark's Conquest of the Nortwest — Roosevelt's 
Winning of the West, Vol. I. 

3. The Men of the West— Roosevelt's Winning of the West. 

4. Resources of the West — ^Bullock's Economics. 
6. Life in the West — Parkman's Oregon Trail. 

6. Government of Territories in the Early Period— Willoughby's 
Territories and Dependencies, pp. 27-47. 

7. Mark Twain's — Life on the Mississippi, selected chapters. 

As to the division of time on this work, I assign the map of the 
United States as indicated above as one lesson. While these maps 
are being checked up the topics are being recited. The topics have 
been assigned some two weeks before and represent more work than 
is required for an ordinary lesson. After checking up the maps, 
they are criticised and attention is called to any errors. The next 
day the reports on topics are completed and a test Is given If time 
permits. This test is usually postponed, however, till the time of 
the regular hour test in which I usually include one question on the 
map, tu>o on the topics ffiven in otoss, and one on the treatiee. 
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I prefer to leave the map work on slavery until the Civil War 
is reached. Then a map is drawn, showing the Mason and Dixon 
Line, the Missouri Compromise Line, and the territory opened to 
slavery by the Compromise of 1850, and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
On this map, too, are indicated the States in which slavery was 
tinued after the Emancipation Proclamation. 



To sum up, the growth of territory should be emphasized in vari- 
ous connections, the stress being laid on government in connection 
legal in 1861, those which seceded and those in which slavery con- 
with the Northwest Ordinance, on political influence in connection 
with the Louisiana Purchase, and the treaties and map work in 
dealing with the results of the Mexican War. 
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NOTES 



Mrs. A. Leslie Walker, Vassar '06, recently spoke to the History 
department and the Hellenic Society on her work in excavating in 
Greece. 

There has been published as Senate document No. 122, 62d. Con- 
gress, 2d. session, an address delivered before the Literary and His- 
torical Association of North Carolina, at Raleigh, on The Consti- 
tution, and Its Makers, by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. The address 
deals especially with the initiative, referendum and the recall. 

A text-book on Economics by Dr. Henry R. Burch, head of the 
department of history and economics. Central Manual Training 
School, Philadelphia, will shortly be published by the MacMillan 
Company. 

Miss Elizabeth Rowell of the Broadway High School, Seattle, 
Washington, is on a year's leave of absence. 

Dr. Arthur C. Howland has been made Professor of Medieaval 
History in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of history in the new Central High School, Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Edward P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
sailed on February 19, for a six-months' European visit. 

Prof. George L. Burr, of Cornell University, started early this 
year upon a trip to Italy and Greece. 

Dr. I. J. Cox, of the University of Cincinnati, is spending the 
scholastic year 1911-12, at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Albert Cook Myers returned in December, from England, 
where he made much progress in the collection and arrangement 
of material for his edition of the works of William Penn. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Conference of history teachers held its 
annual session at the State Nornml School, on Saturday, February 
17. The program included an exhibition of students' work and 
aids in history teaching; a report by Miss Sarah A. Dynes upon 
"Plans of the American Historical Association for improving the 
quality of history teaching in the grades"; the annual address, 
entitled *' The Dead Past and the Living Present," by Professor 
Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University; and a general discussion 
opened by Prof. Paul Van Dyke. Over forty members of the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, are within the territory of the Trenton Conference. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

The Council has voted to hold the annual Spring Meeting in Spring- 
field, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, April 19-20, and a committee 
consisting of Dr. Jessie M. Law, Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, 
and the secretary, was appointed to make local arrangements. 
There will be an address on Friday evening, which will be open to 
the public. On Saturday morning the Association will discuss the 
question: The Relation of the Social Sciences to Community Af- 
fairs. The usual luncheon for members and their guests will follow 
the morning session. The Association held its first meeting outside 
of Boston several years ago in Springfield. 

The Council voted to contribute to the support of The Histdbt 
Teacher's Magazine. 

Encouraging reports are received from the sub -committee on the 
publication of the historical pictures, and several new series acre con- 
templated. 

NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION. 

The Nebraska Association met at Omaha on November 9, 1911, 
as a part of the State Teachers' Association. The papers were 
good, and the discussion spirited from start to finish. Superinten- 
dent Whitehead of Ck>thenburg discussed ** The Minimum Time and 
Equipment for Teaching History in Elementary Schools that are 
Adjuncts of Accredited High Schools." He pointed out the great 
problem teachers are still wrestling with How teach history right 
and at the same time fit the students to pass an examination for 
the teachers' certificate, in the time assigned. 



Prof. C. £. Persinger of the University of Nebraska, presented a 
report on a course of study in history for the grades. A compara- 
tive study was made of his suggested course and several others. 
A lively discussion followed. 

The principal address of the afternoon was given by Dr. Fred 
Morrow Fling on "How May the Nebraska History Teachers' As- 
sociation Best Contribute Aid to Improve History Teaching in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools." As a result of this address, 
several movements for better results were started, the *chief one 
being a plan for a meeting of the Association, unattached to any 
other meeting, sometime in April. 

The new officers are President, Mrs. Ada I. Atkinson, Omaha; 
Secretary-treasurer, Mattie Cook Ellis, Penn. 

A Local History dub at the State Normal School, Kearney, Neb., 
is doing valuable work in collecting and studying material for a 
history of Nebraska. The work is in charge of Professor G. N. 
Anderson, head of the department of history and economics. 

HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

For the convenience of its readers and to stimulate the work of 
organization^ ** The Magasine " will print from time to time, a list 
of the assodatioas, with the names and addresses of the secretaries. 
Wpl our readers help ns fill in the gaps, and keep us informed of 
changes in the secretarial offices? 

American Historical Absogiation. — ^W. 6. Leland, Carnegie In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C, secretary. 

American Historical Association, Pacifio Coast Branch. — 
H. W. Edwards, Berkeley, secretary. 

California. — ^Maude Stevens, Palo Alto High School, secretary. 

Colorado. — ^Prof. James S. Willard, chairman, Boulder, Col. 

Indiana. — Professor Harriet Palmer, Franklin, secretary. 

Kansas. — J. Raymond G. Taylor, Manhattan, secretary. 

Maryland. — Ella V. Ricker, 700 CarroUton Avenue, Baltimore, 
secretary. 

Middle States. — Prof. Henry Johnson, Teachers' College, New 
York City, secretary. 

Milwaukee Conference. — Informally organized. 

MissisSEPPL — ^H. L. McCleskey, Hazelhurst, secretary. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Teachers' Seo- 
TiON. — ^Howard C. Hill, Oak Park, 111., secretary. 

Missouri. — Professor Eugene Fair, Kirksville, secretary. 

Nebraska. — Professor C. N. Anderson, Kearney, president. 

New England. — Mr. W. H. Cushipg, South Framingham, Mass., 
N. J., secretary, 
secretary. 

New York (N. Y.) Conference. — Moses Weld Ware, Morristown, 

North Dakota Association. — H. L. Rockwood, Enderlin, presi- 
dent. 

Seattle Conference. — ^Informally organized. 

South Dakota. — Prof. Carl Christophelsmeir, Vermillion, presi- 
dent. 

Trenton, (N. J.) Conference. — Sarah A. Dynes, State Normal 
School, secretary. 

Twin City History Teachers' Association. — ^Adelaide Under- 
hill, Poughkeepsie, secretary. 

Washington (State) History Teachers' Association.— Prof. 
L. T. Jackson, Washington State College, chairman. 

Wisconsin. — ^Prof. Arthur D. S. Gillett, Superior, secretary. 



ENGLISH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Professor Tout presided at the annual conference of the Histori- 
cal Association in Manchester, England. During the discussion on 
the question of the teaching of history in elementary schools, a reso- 
lution was moved to the effect that the first charge on the time of 
elementary schools should be a course of historical instruction snffi- 
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cient to give children as clear an idea as possible of the growth and 
nature of the British state, and of their rights and duties as citizens. 

The mover of the resolution, Mr. Adkins, explained that the school 
course^ for older children covered the whole of English history, and 
that in order to meet the needs of those children who moved from 
school to school a universal syllabus should be adopted. 

History, the speaker maintained, should be at least as coherent 
as geography; the best way, perhaps, of making history coherent 
was to seek out its economic basis. Modern questions, he main- 
tained, should be studied on the lines of their historic development, 
and the larger views of history required to make British history in- 
telligible might be given in connection with Scripture lessons. 

A discussion ensued, during which the majority of the speakers 
expressed their approval of the motion. One speaker declared that 
enthusiasm for history was growing in elementary schools, but he 
maintained that it should not take precedence of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and he proposed an amendment to this effect, but 
it was defeated by a large majority. 

Professor Leonard explained how frequently it had been pro- 
posed that steps should be taken for teaching history to working 
men and that not only in clubs and adult classes, but that the 
universities themselves should take the matter up. He declared 
that the time had come when " we should realize as an association 
that we must deal with these questions of teaching history to 
workmen." The professor referred, also, amid considerable laughter, 
to the necessity of teaching history to journalists. 



THE AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOaETY. 

The 20th annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety was held in Boston, February 11-13. Large audiences were 
in attendance and numerous interesting papers were read, among 
which may be mentioned a Note on the Jewish Vestry Bill of 
Barbados, by Dr. Friedenwald, and Early Jewish Residents in Massa- 
chusetts, by Lee M. Friedman, of Boston. In the latter^paper the 
speaker told of the first Jewish cemetery in the city started in 
1733, upon the site now occupied by the building at 15-17 Chamber 
street. The first Jew known in Boston was Isaac Abraham, who 
in 1684 came to Boston and sold a vessel. 

This was the first meeting of the association in Boston since its 
organization. 



POLITICAL EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE. 

There has been organized in New York City a movement for the 
practical study of political activities and machinery. The work 
is under the direction of Mr. S. Gerschauck, of the New York Public 
Library, Forty -second Street and Fifth Avenue. The following dis- 
scription gives the purposes and methods of the league: The 
Political Educational League has been organized for the purpose 
of instructing young men in the theoretical and practical activi- 
ties of our city, state and national government. Secondly, to study 
the science of government. Thirdly, to develop good citizenship. 

I. The Branch Club will meet on the second and fourth Saturdays 
of the month as a modelled Board of Aldermen. At such meetings, 
rules, regulations and ordinances within the scope of the Board as 
indicated by the city's charter will be proposed, discussed and acted 
upon as the result of the study, reading and observation as given 
below. This will give each member training and experience in par- 
liamentary procedure, practice in debate and develop the power 
of extemporaneous speaking. 

II. Each member will be appointed as the head of one of the 
various departments as mentioned in the charter, viz.: mayor, 
police commissioner, fire commissioner, etc. Each member in his 
official capacity will devote such time as he may have to the fol- 
lowing task; first, study the duties and powers of his office; sec- 
ondly, to investigate the character of the office; thirdly to study 
and read all the works and articles pertaining to his office or field 
of work; fourthly, to observe the exercise of his office, by visiting 
the city official of which he is the type; lastly, to render reports 
of suggestions for improvements in the work of his office. At each 
meeting, only two or three reports will be rendered, this will in 
routine give each member from four to six months time to prepare 
his paper. 

III. At each meeting one of two classes of topics will be assigned 
for general discussion; the former, specific phases of municipal 
activities; e. g., fire prevention, subway situation, municipal sani- 
tation, etc., the latter, new theories of political science; e. g., 
" Short Ballot," " Commission Form of Government," " Referen- 
dum," etc. In addition to these general discussions and papers. 



leading men, either city official in the former case, or prominent 
exponent of the movement in the latter case, will be invited to give 
short talks on their respective fields, followed by questions. 

rV. At frequent intervals, primaries and conventions will be held, 
composed of all the members of all the clubs established as dele- 
gates, at which conventions platforms will be made and such other 
duties performed as at the national conventions. 

V. In the preparation of papers, briefs and reports, the personal 
assistance of the director will be given to each member, who will 
also guide in the preparation of bibliographies and in the use of 
books, magazines and source materials at the various branches and 
at the Main Library of the New York Public Library and at the 
university libraries. 

THE TRENTON CONFERENCE. 

The Trenton Conference of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland held its regular meeting on 
Saturday afternoon, February 17th, at the State Normal SchooL 

The meeting was the largest of any that has yet been held. 
There were 150 persons present. The membership is a little ^less 
than half that number. An opportunity was given the members to 
examine the latest books suitable for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, writ- 
ten work of pupils in grades 6, 7 and 8, as well as desk books for 
teachers and teachers' plans and outlines for conducting work in 
grades below the 6th. All the teachers seemed to appreciate the 
privilege and utilized the hour before and the hour after the formal 
program in such inspection. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Professor Frank A. Fetter, 
Professor of Economics at Princeton University. The subject of 
his address was " The Dead Past and the Living Present." In his 
opening remarks he stated that economists were indebted to his-, 
tory to a greater degree than to any other of the sister subjects. 

In a few masterly sentences he sketched the history of the early 
schools of economists and then proceeded to outline the character 
of work done by the Younger Historical School of Economists. The 
indebtedness of this later school to history was clearly and forci- 
bly described and illustrated. That neither subject could be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the other was emphasized. He made 
a plea for a more intimate knowledge of economics on the part of 
teachers of history so that the dead past' may not remain dead, 
and added that economists who are unfamiliar with the past cannot 
understand the living present. The address was pleasing, sug- 
gestive, stimulating and scholarly. 

In the discussion that followed Professor Paul van Dyke, of 
Princeton University, expressed his agreement with the views held 
by Professor Fetter, and added that to his mind the fundamental 
difference between an educated and an uneducated man is that the 
former has a reverence for existing institutions because he knows 
what they have cost and the other never realizes their worth. He 
regretted that some of our politicians really seem to believe that 
a man's action is always determined by self-interest. They cannot 
understand the motive force of the ideals which a man cherishes. 

Dr. James M. Green, principal of the State Normal School at 
Trenton made a plea for simplicity and concreteness in teaching 
history and expressed his appreciation of the strong, helpful paper 
of Professor Fetter. The Executive Committee of this Conference 
is composed of Dr. E. Mackey, City Superintendent of Schools of 
Trenton (chairman). Professor Paul van Dyke, of Princeton Uni- 
versity and Sarah A. Dyers, of the department of history in the 
New Jersey State Normal School of Trenton (secretary). 

KANSAS HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOQATION. 

At the meeting of the History and Sociology Round Table of 
the State Teachers' Association in Topeka, November 10, 1011, the 
organization of the Kansas History Teachers' Association begun 
the year before was completed, a constitution adopted and officers 
elected for 1912 as follows: President, Professor Frank H. Hodder, 
I^awrence, Kan.; vice-president, J. B. Hitt, Everest, Kan.; secretary- 
treasurer, Raymond G. Taylor, Manhattan, Kan. One meeting is 
to be held annually in connection with the meetings of the State 
Teachers' Association, and a second meeting may be held in the 
spring subject to call by the Executive Committee, which is com- 
posed of the above-named officers. 

At this November nleeting the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed: "The History Recitation," Professor Carl Becker, of the 
University of Kansas; "The Use of Facts in History Teaching/' 
W. S. Robb, Superintendent of Eureka, Kansas, schools : " The 
Study of Industrial History," Raymond G. Taylor of the State 
Agricultural College. 
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PerS^dlncaill LniteirsDitiinir® 

HXNST L. CAHVON, PluD^ XDIT08. 

Ckmduetad with the co-operation of the elaes in Gdrveni Uterm- 
ture of Leland Stanford^ Jr. University. Oontributioni enitable for 
thie department will be wrtoomed. Addieas Box 099, Stanford 
UBiverd«7, OU.) 

— Annual Report d the American Historical Association for the 
Tear 1909: Writings on American History, 1909, by Grace G. 
GrilBn. This may also be secured separately. 

— In the Bookman for January, James Schouler considers " Presi- 
dent Johnson and Posterity," or what will be the final verdict upon 
his 



—In the American Journal of International Law for October, 
Amos 8. Hsrshey resents a necessarily summary view of '*The 
History of International Relations during Antiquity and the Middle 



—In Harper's Weekly (January 13) Gaillard Hunt diaeusscs " Our 
Troublesome Treaty with Russia." To show the intent of the 
tieaty he gives the history of tb» negotiations with Russia from 
1793 to its formation in 1832, inclining to take the view that it 
was made for commeivial purposes only. Tracing its application 
and interpretation, he concludes that Russia to-day cannot justly 
be charged with violating its rovisions. 

— ^In the William and Mary College Quarterly for October, is 
printed a portion of the Diary of Edmund Ruflin minutely describ- 
lag the attack on Fort Sumter, at which he claims to have fired 
the first shot. Mr. Ruifin, the editor tells us, was a native of Vir- 
ginia, but "When he found that Virginia would not secede, he 
exercised the right of eipatriation, removed from that State and 
became ' a citisen of the seceded Confederate States.' " 

— ^A Reading Journey through South America" is a continued 
article in the Chautauqua, written in conjunction with the Pan 
American Union by Harry Weston Van Dyke. The January num- 
ber deals witii Uruquay, Paraquay, and Bolivia. Montevideo, un- 
important until thirty years ago, is now a modem city of 400,000 
inhabitants. Paraguay, until 1873 was kept isolated from the 
worid by its despotic rulers and as a result is undeveloed. Bolivia 
has the distinction of being the highest inhabited land on the 
earth, with the possible exception of Thibet. From one mountain 
near* Potosi four billions dollars worth of silver has been taken 
since 1546. 

— ^The general advance of the countries of South America is re- 
flected in an article in the Harper's Weekly for January 27, by 
John A. Mathews upon the restoration of the credit of Columbia 
by President Restrepo. 

—"The History of Gold Mining in the United States" (Popular 
Science Monthly, February), by Professor R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., 
eontains many suggestive points for the historical student, such as 
the fear of the Mission Fathers that the disclosure of the pres- 
ence of gold would cause a repetition of the old Mezican and Pe- 
ruvian scenes of cruelty to their charges; also, the resort to min- 
ing by the victims of the panics of 1867, 1893, and 1907, and of 
the dischsrged soldiers of the Civil War. 

— ^The continued paper on 'The Constitutional Movement in 
Prussia from 1840 to 1847' (P. Devinat, Revue Historique, Jan.- 
Feb.) is this time devoted to Public Opinion before the Publica- 
tion of the Ordinances of 1847, the social problem, religious agi- 
tation, political opposition. Under the discussion of the social 
problem we note the tropical treatment of the miserable condition 
of the laborers in a time of great industrial prosperity — * living 
upon potatoes and salt,' — the workmen's revolts of 1843-1844, — 
the formation of societies for the amelioration of their condition, 
the development of socialistic thought, the formation of secret 
societies to resist governmental repression. 

After an analysis of some •' Famous autobiographies," namely 
those of Cellini, Rousseau, Gibbon, Goethe, Mill and Spencer, the 
writer in the Edinburgh Review for October reaches various inter- 
esting conclusions. He believes their greatness was not due to am- 
bition or to force of will, but was rather due to living their natural* 
lives at periods peculiarly responsive to their influence. Further- 
more, that there is no necessary connection between genius and 
morality, but rather that genius is ** closely connected with uncon- 
ventionality, or even with eccentricity." 



— ^The publication of " British Correspondence concerning Texas," 
under the editorship of Professor E. D. Adams, begun in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Quarterly of the Texas State ffistorical Associa- 
tion, will run throu^^ several numbers. A few documents date 
from as early as 1837, but the bulk of them relate to the period 
after 1840, when England actively showed its approval of the ap- 
plication of Texas for recognition. They relate to the olitical, social 
sad industrial conditions of the period. 

— ^The Cossaeks arose, according to Mme. Jartintsoif (Fortnightly 
Review, January, The Past of the Russian Cossacks) as the natuiS 
outcome of Polish religious persecutions, Turkish raids, and Rus- 
sians, some Poles, some men from the minor Slavonic tribes, even 
some Tartars. They called themselves "Kossaki," a Tartar word 
meaning free men, free warriors, or guards, which can be traced 
back to the eleventh century. At first their personal feelings and 
requirements made them provide for themselves and guard their 
own liberty only. . . . Getting stronger and stronger, and more 
and more numerous through the influx of newcomers, the Kossaki 
became in reality the only fighting force that kept back the Tar- 
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College Entrance Examinations 

ll/HY not leoare copies of qneitions in Hl»iorj aaked deriof last 
*^ flT6 yean in «i|^teen of the leading eollegee and nnirenitieir 
Aa roTieir teata coToring the entire field, (hey are invalnable. Snob 
a oompilation can Im Mcnred by addreedng 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Mastar, College School Konilworth, III 

' Four pamphletiiT GfeeiAn, Bonan, Engiiah. AaMvlean, 40 cents each. 
Sample copy, half price. liberal disooonft for class use, with desk 
copy nee. 



1RY THIS PLAN WITH THE ASHLEY BOOKS AND 
YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AT THE RESULTS 



The Committee of FIto on tho Stody of Hlatory in Socoadaiy 
•choolo, iMorroi tho foarth yoar for ''AIHSICA V HISTOST Ami 

OOVBRVMSVT, aziaaged on ooch a booio that tome tteo maj bo 
gocarad for tho ooparate otndy of goTorament" and propoioo 
'*a poooiblo dlTiiion of tho year which woald allow two-^iftht of tha 
ti»o for onch oepoiato and distinct troatmoat." 

AMERICAN HISTORY: For nse in Secondary Schools. 
By Roscoc Lewis Aahley. Cloth, 111., XXXV +S57 P^C^Bf 

itmo., $1.40 net. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: For asc in Secondary Schools. 
By Roscoa Lewis Ashley. Cloth, HI., XXIX+3S6 pagca, 

lamo., $1.00 net. 
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BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 



These books are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
aliie that History is something besides a study of treaties, com- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the progress of dis- 
covery, the development of nations, the growth of political ideas 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do you know them ? If not, please write us. 



ATKINSON, NENTZER & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YOKK CHICAOO DALLAS 



IBnlbl®irsiipIhy ®1! EKsftoiry aiadl Cn^s 




PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOQATION, WAYLAND J. CHASE, THE 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, CHAIRMAN. 



Allen, Cuables Fletcher. David Crockett. Scout, Small Boy, 
Pilgrim, Mountaineer, Soldier, Bear-hunter, and Congressman. 
The defender of the Alamo. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott. 
Pp. 308. $1.50. 

This is a very comprehensive title for a book written in a ramb- 
ling and unattractive style and attempting nothing more serious 
than a wordy account of the every -day happenings in the life of 
David Crockett. The author follows him pertinaciously from the day 
he is born until he is lying dead under the walls of the Alamo, 
but all the while the reader feels that the author has no more than 
a journalistic grasp of his subject. 

The casual reader might peruse the whole book with no concep- 
tion of the significance of th^ period as far as any help from the 
author is concerned. 

On the other hand, there are numerous good stories of Crockett's 
hunting adventures, many of which are given in Crockett's own 
words — taken from his autobiography. Many boys will gladly read 
the book for the stories, but it cannot be taken seriously as an 
historical work. Carl E. Pray. 

Skeat, Walter W. The Past at Our Doors. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. x, 198. 50c. 

There is a larger and richer field of opportunity than many ap- 
preciate in the chance to stimulate the interest of the student of 
history by pointing out to him the many ways in which his every- 
day present is under obligation to the past, even to that which 
seems unprofitably far away. Mr. Skeat has concerned himself 
mostly with origins not more remote than in medieval times, and 
under the captions,—" The Story of Our Food," " The Story of Our 
Dress," " The Story of Our Homes," — ^has turned up some of the 
" deep soil of common usage " and uncovered interesting facts. Thus 
he illustrates the blending of the elements in the history of the 
English people by calling attention to the Saxon origin of the 
words " ox," " sheep," " calf," " pig," and " fowl," which the Saxon 
peasant raised, and the Norman origin of " beef," " mutton," " veal," 
" pork," " bacon " and " poultry," which the Norman butcher 
handled. Again, he points out that " com," *' oats," " rye," " wheat," 
''barley," "peas," "beans," "sow," "reap," "thresh," "mow," 
" spade," " scythe," " rake," and " furrow," are all Saxon words and 
by their origin prove that the Normans, as a race, stood aloof in 
England from field work, which they left to the Saxon peasantry. 

On the whole the book has much more suggestiveness for the 
English reader than for the American, as very many of the sur- 
vivals which the author explains do not obtain in this country; 
yet, for teachers whose attention has not been attracted already 
to this phase of history by such stimulating books as Trench's 
"On the Study of Words," and Wright's "The Homes of Other 
Days." Skeat's little book will have value. Wayland J. Chase. 
Shephebd, Wm. R. Historical Atlas. New York, Henry Holt & Cb. 
Pp. xi, 216. 94. $2.50. 

The first impression that the reviewer of this volume gets is of 
its wide scope and comprehensiveness. Here are more than 200 
pages of map plates and 94 pages of index, containing 3 columns 
to the page. Every recognized field of history is covered and pro- 
vision is made for the needs of the student of America, as well as 
of European history, with their wide-flung world connections. More- 
over, this has been done with great detail and fullness. Thus with 
more than 100 small maps of less than one half page^size, and more 
than 70 of about one-half page each, there are more than 60 full 
page maps, 37 of two pages each, and 2 of four pages. The variety 
of cartographic material is surprising, including as it does, not only 
very many maps of small geographic areas, but also city plans of 
Jerusalem ancient and medieval, Rome imperial and medieval, 
Athens, Olympia, Constantinople, London in 1300, Paris and Ver- 
sailles in 1789, and full page plans of a medieval monastery and a 
medieval manor. The scheme of colors is such as to produce gene- 
rally a clearness of location and demarcation: and this is further 
effected by giving sufficient space to those maps which need to be 
made on a large scale. The advantageous device is frequently em- 
ployed of placing a unit of area, such as the state of Illinois, upon 
the DGUirgin of the pages used to display ^n especially extensive 
region. The physical, as well as the political, features of historical 



geography are duly emphasized. This is but a partial list of the 
excellent features which make it the most comprehensive historical 
atlas printed in English. It is a very serviceable tool for the high 
school student. Wayland J. Chase. 

Pebkins, Jambs Bbeok. France in the American Revolution. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. xix, 544. $2.00 

Mr. Perkins' long study and writings in French history 'make him 
peculiarly well-qualified for this work. His knowledge of France, 
and feeling for her, does not in any way interfere with his staunch 
American spirit, but enables him to judge fairly, with a keen ap- 
preciation of the position of both sides. It seems as though the 
author realized his place as arbiter between conflicting parties, for 
he has done more careful work in this, his latest book, than in his 
earlier works on French history, good as they are. 

Yet, his style does not deteriorate through carefulness of state- 
ment. There is not quite the lightness of touch found in his purely 
French histories, but the same graceful style, set off with a subtle 
humor that pervades every chapter without asserting itself imduly, 
, is in evidence throughout the whole work. The book deals with the 
personal element very largely and every character moves in the 
pages as a real human being with a personality of his own, — ^there 
are no lay figures in Perkins' books. 

There are large guarantees for this history from the fact that 
Professor Jameson read the manuscript and Professor Van Tyne 
verified the references. The introduction is by the French Am- 
bassador, M. Jusserand, who emphasizes very forcibly the point that 
France helped America largely because the French people were en- 
thusiastic for the cause of liberty and not primarily for revenge on 
England. 

From a book so filled with good things attractively written it is 
difficult to make selections for especial mention in so short a re- 
view. The adroit and persevering diplomacy of Vergennes; the de- 
voted loyalty of Beaumarchais who was determined to believe that 
the American States would be grateful for help in thetr time of 
need and would pay him for money and supplies when they were 
able to do so; the meddlesome indiscretions of Arthur Lee; the al- 
most preternatural finesse and wisdom of Franklin who always got 
what no one else could from the French government and more than 
any other government ever gave under similar circumstances; 
the naiveeffrontery of the American privateers in the French ports 
who demanded everything and usually got it; La Fayette's ser- 
vices and loyalty to Washington; French Cashl; and the treaty, 
concerning which the author takes direct and positive issue with 
the suspicions and jeolousies of John Adams and John Jay and 
asserts with proofs that Vergennes and the French government 
were as true to the American cause as when they first signed the 
treaty of alliance. 

The book is a most valuable one for every high school library and 
for every college library, for that matter, and will be read by the 
general public as well, with enthusiasm. Carl E. Pray. 



New niuttrated Library Bdition Revised and Continned from 1843 to 1910 

HISTORT OF SCOTLAND 

TO THX PRESENT TIME 

By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 

Hlftoriogrftpher-Royal for Seotlaad, and FrMer Profuaor of Aneient (Scottiih^ History 

in the UniTertity of Edinburgh. 

Vol. I. To the Accession of Mary Stewart. 

Yol. n. Prom the Accosaion of Mary Stewart to the Revolntion of 1689. 

Vol. m. From the Revolation of 1689 to the Toar 1910. 

Price 3 voliUBea fio.oo net, or separately $3*50 net. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 

Amorienn RoprMentotivei for Um Cnmbridgo UniToraitx Pren, England. 

2, 4, and 6 West 45th Street New York City 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVXRHMSHT PUB- 
LISHED IH THS UNITED STATES FROM DECEMBER 
30« 1911, TO JANUARY 27, 1912. 

Listed by Ghabucs A. G6ulomb, Ph.D. 

HiBtory. 



Adams, Henry C, comp. Indiana at Vicksburg. Indianapolis: H. C. 
Adams, Jr. 476 pp. Gratis. 

Baker, Mary £. Bibliography of lists of New England Soldiers. 
Boston: N. £. Historical Genealogical Soc. 56 pp. $2. 

Beard, Reed. The Battle of Tippecanoe, etc. (4th ed.). Chicago: 
W. B. Cbnkey Oo. 134 pp. $1.25. 

Byers, Samuel H. M. With Fire and Sword. [Compiled from diary 
of the Civil War, '61-05.] New York: Neale 203 pp. $1.60 
net. 

Davis, Thomas F. History of Early Jacksonville, Florida [to 1865]. 
Jacksonville: H. and W. B. Drew Co. 199 pp. $1.50. 

Duran, Fray Narciso. Expedition on the San Francisco and San 
Joaquin Rivers in 1817. Berkeley: University of Calif omia. 
21 pp. 

Fages, Pedro. Expedition to San Francisco Bay in 1770; Diary of 
Pedro Fages. Berkeley, Cal. : University of California. -9 pp. 

Green, Charles 0. An Incident of the Battle of Middleburg, Va., 
June 17, 1863. Providence, R. I. Soldiers' and Sailora' Histor- 
ical Society. 38 pp. 65c. 

Hanford, Franklin. Notes on the Visits of American and British 
Naval Ve.sftels to the Genesee River, 1809-1814. Rochester, 
N. Y. : Genesee Press. 16 pp. Private pr. 

Hichbom, Franklin. Story of the Session of the California Legis- 
lature of 1911. San Francisco: J. H. Barry Co. 348 pp. $1.50. 

Hodgdon, Jeannette R. A First Course in American History. Bos- 
ton : Heath. 372 pp. 60c. net. 

Jackman, William J., and others. History of the American Nation, 
in 9 volumes. C9iicago: K. Gay nor. $46.00. 

James, Martin S. War Reminiscences. Providence, R. I.: G. N. 
BUss. 38 pp. 65c. 

Jones, General Samuel, C. S. A. The Siege of Charleston and the 
Operations on the South Atlantic Coast in the War Among the 
States. New York: Neale. $2.00 net. 

Kennerly, S. J. The Story of Sam Tag, Age Ten to Fifteen, from 
1860 to 1865. [Recollections of a boy's life in the Cumberland 
Mountains, Tenn.] New York: Cosmopolitan Press. 184 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

Morris, Charles. The Progress and Achievement of One Hundred 
Years. [History of United States since 1812.] Philadelphia: 
Winston. 596 pp. $2.25. 

Perrot, Nicholas, and others. The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes, etc. In 2 vols, 
aeveland, O.: A. H. Clark Co. 800 pp. $10.00 net. 

Roe, Alfred S. The Fifth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry in . . . 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864. Boston: Fifth Regi- 
ment Veteran Association. 510 pp. $3.00. 

San Francisco Committee of Vigilance. Papers of San Francisco 
Committee of Vigilance of 1851. Vol. 2., edited by Porter 
Gamett. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California. 19 pp. 

Smith, Adelaide W. Reminiscences of an Army Nurse During the 
Civil War. New York: Greaves Publishing Co., Tribune Build- 
ing. 263 pp. $1.50. 

Stewart, William H. A Pair of Blankets: War-time History in 
Letters to the Young People of the South. New York: Broad- 
way Pub. 217 pp. $1.00. 

Wick, Barthinius L. Did the Norsemen Erect the Newport Round 
Tower T Cedar Rapids, la.: Torch Press. 26 pp. 50c. 

Wright, General Marcus J., comp. General Officers of the Confed- 
erate Army; Officers of the Executive Departments of the Con- 
federate States ; Members of the Confederate Congrss by States. 
New York: Neale. 188 pp. $1.50 net. 

Ancient History. 

Mohamed, Duse. In the Land of the Pharaohs : A Short History of 
Egypt. New York: Appleton. $3.00 net. 

Norton, Robert, and others. The Excavations at Cyrene, 1910-1911. 
New York: Macmillan. 34 pp. 60c. 

Richardson, Ernest C. Some Old Egyptian Librarians. [From 2683 
B. C] New York: Scribner, 93 pp. (3 pp. bibl.). 75c. net. 

EnKliah History. 

Childers, Erskine. The Framework of Home Rule. New York: 
Longmans. 354 pp. $3.00 net. 

De fVonsac, Viscount. Liberalism and the Wreck of an Empire. 
New York: Neale. 91 pp. 50c. 

Hoskyns, E. L. Pictures of British History. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 64 pp. 75c. net. 

Kelsey, Charles E. Cheshire. [Oxford County histories.] New 
York: Oxford University. 224 pp. 50c. 

Roeeoe, Edward S. The Growth of EngHali Law. Boeten: Little, 
Brown & Co. 260 pp. $2.50 net. 



European History. 

Baring, Maurice. The Russian People. New York: Doran. 358 

pp. $3.50 net. 
Hiardman, William. A History of Malta, 1798-1815. New York: 

Longmans, '09. 657 pp. [Reduced from $6.50.] $2.00 net. 
Okey, Thomas. The Story of Avignon. New York: Dutton. 402 

pp. $1.75 net. 
Walmsley, J. E. Handbook of European History from the Fall 

of Rome to the Close of the Nineteenth Century. Jackson, 

Miss.: Tucker Pr. Ho. 20 pp. 50c. 

Medieval History. 
Hodges, Dean George. Saints and Heroes to the End of the Middle 

Ages. [Biographies for young people.] New York: Holt. 268 

pp. $1.35 net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Gaya, Louis de, Sieur de Tr^ville. Trait6 des armes, 1678. Edited 
by Chas. ffoulkes. New York: Oxford University. 172 pp. 
$1.75. 

Griffon, Grace G. Writings on American IHstory. [Bibliography 
for 1909.] Washington, D. C: American Historical Associa- 
tion. 491-792 pp. $1.50. 

HazelPs Annual for 1912. Edited by Hammond Hall. New York: 
Scribner. 592 pp. $1.50 net. 

Herbert, J. A. Illuminated Manuscripts. New York: Putnam. 
355 pp. (9 pp. bibl.) $7.50 net. 

Ridpath, J. CTark. With the World's People. In 8 volumes. Qn- 
cinnati: Jones Bros.' Publishing Co. $48.00. 

Simpson, F. M. A History of Architectural Development. In 3 
volumes. Vol. 3. The Renaissance in Italy, France and Eng- 
land. New York: Longmans. 359 pp. $6.00 net. 

Wlio'a Who, 1912. New York: Macmillan. 2363 pp. $2.50 net. 

Biography. 

Eennick, Susan. Buckeye Boys Who Have Become Presidents. 
Chicago: L. W. Walter Co. 351 pp. $1.25. 

Swift, Lindsav. William Lloyd Garrison. Philadelphia: Jacobs. 
412 pp. (4 pp. bibl.) $1.25. 

Culbertson, W^illiam B. Alexander Hamilton: An Essay. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University. 153 pp. $1.00 net. 

Williams, C. S. John Kean of the Continental Congress from South 
Carolina. New York: C. S. Williams, 101 West Thirty-sixth 
Street. 11 pp. $5.00. 

Kune, Julian. Reminiscences of a Hungarian Exile. [Since 1856.] 
Chicago: J. Kune. 212 pp. $1.25 net. 

Jenkins, Charles F. Lafayette's Visit to Germantown. Philadel- 
phia: W. J. Campbell. $2.00 net. 

Doyle, Joseph B. . . . Edwin McMasters Stanton, His Life and 
Work. Steubenville, O.: Herald Printing Co. 405 pp. $2.50. 

Quinenberry. Anderson C. General Zachary Taylor and the Mexi- 
can War. Frankfort, Ky.: Kentucky State Historical Society. 
72 pp. $1.00. 

Government and Politics. 

Beard, Charles A., and Schultz, Bird E. Documents on State-wide 

Initiative. Referendum and Recall. New York: Macmillan. 394 

pp. $2.00 net. 
Boyles, Jamen E. Civics for North Dakota. New York: American 

Banking Co. 285 pp. 75c. 
Fisher, H. A. L. Political Unions. [Creighton lecture for 1911.] 

New York: Oxford University. 31 pp. 35 c. 
Hammer, Victor P. The United States Government. New York: 

Neale. 179 pp. $1.25 net. 
Herrick, Cheesman A. Reclaiming a Commonwealth, and Other 

Essays. PhiUidelphia : J. J. McVey. 201 pp. $1.00. 
Jenks, Jeremiah W., ajid Lauck, W. J. The Immigration Problem. 

New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 496 pp. $1.75 net. 
Jones, Chester L. Readings on Parties and Elections in the United 

States. Ne^ York : Macmillan. 354 pp. $1.60 net. 
Meyer, Hermann H. B. Select List of References on the Short Bal- 
lot. Indianapolis: J. A. Lapp. 4 pp. 10c. 
Moore, Rev. J. H. A Study in States Rights. New York: Neale. 

227 pp. $1.00 net. 
Morris, Robert C. International Arbitration and Procedure. New 

Haven, Conn.: Yale University. 238 pp. $1.35 net. 
Moses, Bernard. The Government of the United States. [Minne- 
sota edition.] New York: Appleton. 424 pp. $1.05 net. 
Reinsdi, Paul S., editor. Readings on American State Government. 

Boston: Ginn. 473 pp. (6 pp. bibl.) $2.25. 
Sears, Charles H. The Redemption of the City. Philadelphia: 

Griffith and Roylands. 248 pp. (6 pp. bibl.) 50c. 
Smith, F. E., and Smith, K. C. International Law. 4th edition, 

revised and enlarged. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 
Treadwell, E. F., editor. California; Constitution of the State, 

[etc.], 3d edition. San Francisco: Bancroft- Whitney. $5.00. 
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Indispensable Aids to tlie Successful Teachinj^ of History 

OUTLINE MAPS 

The study of Historical Geography by means of the filling in of Outline Maps by the pupils, is now recognized as a neces- 
sary part of high school work in Histoiy. Many colleges are requiring similar work in their Freshman and introductory courses 
in History, and often it is used with profit in more advanced courses, where maps showing new historical material are to be con- 
structed. Even in the grades it is found that much time can be gained by the use of printed map outlines, in place of the labor- 
ious map-drawing by pupils. States, such as New York in the north and Louisiana in the south, require historical map-work 
in all high school courses in history; many colleges make the filling in of outline maps a part of their entrance examinations 
in history; and for ten years the College Entrance Examination Board has included among its questions in history, the placing 
of historical data upon McKinley Outline Maps. 

No series of Outline Maps Is so well-constructed, so conveniently prepared, so varied In Its assortment, 
or so well adapted to different needs, as the 

McKinley Series of Outline Maps 

The Series includes large wall outline maps; desk outline maps in three sizes; envelopes of loose maps, assorted as de- 
sired; bound maps, in atlas form, for nine periods of history; bound maps, with notepaper interleaved, for six periods of his- 
tory; specially bound atlases, assorted to order, for college and high school classes; and skeleton maps, with coastlines only, for 
elementary history and geography classes. 



McKinley Wall Outline Maps 

Size, 82x44 inches 

DsscBiPTioK. The Wall Outline Maps show 
the coast-lines and rivers of the countries and 
continents, and, usually, the present boundaries 
of states, together with the lines of latitude and 
longitude. 

Pbick. Single copies, 20 cents each; ten or 
more copies, 17 cents each; twenty-flve or more 
copies, 16 cents each. (Postage or expressage 
extra: postage on one map, 10 cents; on each 
additional map, 2 cents. Tlie maps are shipped 
in stout mailing tubes.) 

The series of Wall Outline Maps now includes: 

The World (Mercator's Projection). 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America (newly drawn). 

South America (newly drawn). 

Australia. 

England. 

British Isles. 

France and England. 

Greece and .£igean Sea. 

Italy. 

Oentral Europe. 

Eastern World (Greece to India). 

Palestine. 

Roman Empire. 

United SUtes. 
Eastern United States. 
New England. 
Middle Atlantic SUtes. 
South Atlantic States. 
Mississippi Valley, Northern Section. 
Mississippi Valley, Southern Section. 
Pacific ()oast and Plateau States. 
Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for Olril 
War). 



McKinley Outline Atlases 

FOR BISTORT OLA8BB8 

These Atlases coosist of twenty-fire McKinley 
Outline Maps spedaUy selected for use in the 
study of a particular field of bistoiy. Each 
atlas cont^hia sereral hundred speeifle page ref- 
erences to the historical atlases and text-books 
where material can be gained for the filling in 
of the maps. 

Atlases for the following periods of history arc 
now ready: 

No. 1. For United States History. 

For English History. 

For Ancient Ristoiy 
Orseos and Rome). 

For Grecian History. 

For Roman Histoiy. 

Fbr European HifltoiT (S76-1910A.D.) 

Fbr Medieval History (S76-1600 A.D.) 

Fto Modem History (1460-1010 A.D.) 

Fbr (Seneral History. 
Pb|OB. 20 cents (net) each. 

Spioul Atlasss. Ib orders of 100 Atlases or 
more, the pubUsfaers wHI bind the McKinley 
Outline Maps in any desired assortment. Price 
for such Special Atlases, 25 oents (net) each. 
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Co-ordinate Paper — Wall Size 

Sheets of stout paper 82x48 inches, ruled In 
both directions, with blocks one-quarter inch 
square; serviceable in classes in economics, 
geography and history, for depicting lines and 
curves of growth or development. They may 
also be used for constructing chronological 
charts for history classes. 

PsicB. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 



McKinley Historical Notebooks 

The notebooks consist of the McKinley Outline 
Maps oombinsd with blank leases to constituts 
an historical notebook of 104 pages; the bade 
of each map and every other sheet being left 
blank for class notes or comment upon the maps. 

FouH Books nr thb Snuts. At present there 
are notebooks for— 

American History 
English History. 
Ancient History. 
Europesn Histonr. 
Price. 22 cents (net) each. 



McKinley Desk Outline Maps 



Double Sin. 10x16 inches; 
dred; 26 cents for an envelope 

Labob Sibb. 7Hx10 inches; 
dred; 16 cents for an envelope 

Small Size. 6V6x7H inches; 
dred; 12 cents fbr an envelope 



86 cents a bun- 
of twenty mapa. 
60 cents a hun- 
of twenty mapa. 
86 cents a hun- 
of twenty maps. 



McKinley Desk Outline Maps 

OOHTIKUSD 

Skeleton Outline Mape 

(X)AST UNES ONLY 

The World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North Amer- 
ica, South America, Australia, United SUtes. 
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The last legislature did the inevitable thing and made 
the office of the State Historian a division in the Educa- 
tion Department. It went further and created a division 
in the Department to supervise the manner in which all 
public records of the State and of the counties, cities, and 
towns thereof are made and cared for. Of course, these 
plans articulate together and are expected to conserve, and 
cherish, and magnify our history. They are expected to 
make the vital history of the country, and particularly of 
the State, available to all the people in attractive and 
realistic forms. One of the early expressions of the move- 
ment ought to appear in quickening and improving the 
teaching of history in the schools. 

There is no state with a more resplendent history than 
New York. The story of the first settlements, of the pro- 
gress of pioneer farming, of the dealings and conflicts with 
the Indians, of the upbuilding of our commerce and manu- 
factures, of the develotjment of our religious and political 
institutions, of the old roads which foreshadowed the newer 
and greater ones, of the habits and customs of early genera- 
tions which have influenced the doings of the present genera- 
tion, of the deadly battles fought and the political policies 
established by our fathers which settled the characters of 
the State and nation, is an inheritance which is not ex- 
ceeded by that of any people in the world. All of this 
splendid story can not be understood by the children in the 
schools, for that requires long lives and mature minds, but 
we may have the satisfaction of knowing that if we teach 
little parts of it so children become really interested in them, 
they will go on and learn about other parts without other 
helps than such as they will find on their own account. The 
story truly told is so fascinating that it is irresistible. 

The point of this little paper is not^o much to extend 
the courses in history as it is to make the teaching vital 
and the history irresistible. 

There are now two quite distinct schools of history writers 
and teachers. One of these, which we may call the old 
school, assumes that one who has participated in great events 
and can write well, can write the history of those events. 
It assumes that one who had no actual part in the events 
but is an educated man and an accomplished writer, may 
qualify himself for writing the history of them by reading 
all that others have written about them, by searching out 
old documents bearing upon them which have escaped the 
earlier writers, and by going over the grounds where the 
events occurred, occupying the point of view and entering 
into the feelings of the actors, and working himself into a 
frame of mind which will express the story as the original 
participants in the events might if they could speak. 

The other and newer school is the rather natural out- 
growth of the universities. It occupies the critical attitude 

•Address daliTefred before the Hlstorj Teschen Section of the New York State 
Tesohers AssocUtion, st the Senste Chamber, Capitol, Albany, Tnesday Morning, 
NoTembcr 28^1911. 



of the universities. It is more destructive than creative. 
It is more professional and pedantic than original and in- 
spiring. Its work is done in the study ratiier than by 
faction is in calling down some old hero because he told a 
story with a little too much enthusiasm. It assumes that 
having had a part in the events, and having actual sympathy 
with one side or the other in those events, disqualifies from 
writing about them. It even assumes that no one has any 
business to write history unless he has been trained by the 
professors of history in the universities to question every- 
thing and to have no actual feeling about any historical 
fact. It pretends to treat judicially matters which are 
wholly outside of and apart from judicial interpretation. 
It makes more of mummies than of life. Let us illustrate. 
A professor of history at Dartmouth College, if he were 
a disciple of this school, might write what he would call 
a judicial history of the battle of Gettysburg. He would 
disregard the motives and ignore the enthusiasms of the 
cont^ding armies. He would say that the partisanship 
which would lead a man to offer his life to his country 
would make him unable to appreciate the accepted canons 
of historical criticism or understand the underlying prin- 
ciples of historical documentation. He would deal omy with 
generalities, i.e. the written orders, the generals, the div- 
isions and army corps, the grand movements, the figures 
and the result; and to make sure that no one would think 
him prejudiced, or any more interested in one side than the 
other, he would very likely leave it to the reader to come 
to his own conclusions about it all, just as a circuit judge 
leaves it to a jury to decide what the facts are when the 
evidence is circumstantial and conflicting and he is not 
himself sure of what happened. He could tell us that the 
battle of Gettysburg was fought on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, July 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, in 1863 ; that the weather 
was probably hot; that there were 201,817 men engaged; that 
they marched 33 1-4 miles the day before the battle, and 
that 41,714 were killed; and that all this was the unneces- 
sary consequence of something that our fathers mistakenly 
let slip into the Constitution on a Saturday or a Sunday in 
October, 1789. It would be as interesting to boys and girls 
and their fathers and mothers as a railway track or a tow 
of canal boats when they had seen hundreds of them. 

That might happen. I do not believe it would, for I do 
not believe Dartmouth would stand for it long. It is all 
speculation. Now let us see something that did happen. 
In 1854 a fine young fellow by the name of Frank Haskell 
graduated from Dartmouth College. He was bom in Ver- 
mont, taught school to get the money to go to college, and 
was late in getting through, for he was twenty-six. But 
he quickly made up for his delayed college course. He 
was a classical scholar, intent upon work, ready for a frolic 
and not afraid of a fight. He played square with the world, 
formed opinions and had unusual gifts in narrating facts 
and expressing himself. He went to Madison, Wisconsin, 
studied law, gained admission to the bar, and was soon in 
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successful practice and a citizen who was regarded and re- 
spected. At the opening of the Civil War he enlisted in the 
Sixth Wisconsin regiment and soon gained a reputation as a 
sagacious and daring soldier. He was a mounted aide to 
General Gibbon at Gettysburg, and carried orders and in- 
formation to far points on the field. Such a young man in 
such a place made the most of his unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for seeing and doing things. He messed with the gene- 
rals and mixed with the men, and freely offered his life to 
his country by doing whatever he could find to do, without 
regard to peril, that would help her in her crucial hour. He 
was woimded enough to put most men out of commission for 
a month, and he had two horses shot under him, but he 
never let go of his job. He was among the first to see the 
advance of Pickett^s division for the grand charge on the 
afternoon of the third day. He rode alone the crest look- 
ing for the weakest place in the Union lines. The Confede- 
rates had looked for it also. He found the thinnest ranks 
where Webb^s brigade was in a moment to meet the fiercest 
onset at the " bloody angle.*' He looked for Hancock and 
Gibbon, but they had both been wounded. He looked for 
anybody with authority to give the orders which would mend 
the break. Finding no one, he flew about and gave the 
orders himself just as though all the stripes and stars in the 
army were upon or behind him. He rushed a couple of 
fairly fresh regiments into the breach, and when the blow 
fell he was right there to help them meet it. They met 
it so well that they lost half their number, but what was 
left gathered in four thousand prisoners. Meade and Han- 
cock and Gibbon and the Congress said that he had done 
as much as, if not more than, any other one man for the 
triumph of the Union arms at Gettysburg. He was only 
a lieutenant. It made him a colonel at once. 

In the next thirty days he wrote a full account of the 
battle from first to last. He had no thought of writing for 
publication. He wrote what fills a book. Without any self- 
laudation he told his young brother at home what he saw 
and heard, how he felt and what he did, what the oflScers 
and men did and said. He dealt with men and things and 
events in particular. He described movements and incidents 
so that the reader thrills and shivers. He expressed his 
feelings with the ardor and freedom of youth. He gave 
credit with a generous hand and without regard to rank, 
and he handed out criticism in the same way. For example, 
he said that Hooker was a " scoundrel,*' which he was not ; 
that Sickles was only a " political general ** seeking pNopu- 
larity when he moved the third corps to the otiier ridge, 
which was putting it too strong ; and that the eleventh corps 
was a "pack of cowards,** which was probably overstating 
the matter. But all came hot " off the bat ** of a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a soldier, who had been all over the field and 
knew and could tell what had happened and how it had 
happened. The excitenvent of the battle doubtless gave him 
some opinions which he would have modified in later years 
if he had lived, but all the same he wrote actual history. 
That makes his story of Gettysburg very real; and he con- 
secrated it all by giving his life to his coimtry when leading 
his new regiment at Cold Harbor the next summer. 

I am with Professor Mahaffy, of Dublin, when he says 
" Unless we have living men reproduced with their passions 
and the logic of their feeling, we have no real human his- 
tory.** I am with Gibbon, who believed that history must 
be rich in imagination and not wanting in eloquence. I 
am for Fronde with his inaccuracies, rather than with any 
other who avoids positive statements and reduces humd:n 
interest in the subject to the vanishing point. I am with 
Parkman who went over the ground and mixed with people 
who knew or had heard. I am with Lord Macaulay, when 
in his history of England before the Restoration he says 
that he will cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended 



below the dignity of history if he can succeed in placing 
before the English of the nineteenth century a true picture 
of the life of their ancestors. 

No one is for ignoring or straining the truth of history. 
Honest and intelligent imagination that adheres to essential 
facts, but takes the loves and hates of actual men and women 
into account, comes nearer the truth than does the pessimist 
who rejects everything but positive evidence, necessarily mis- 
interprets much of that, and insists that partisans are 
hardly capable of giving evidence at all. 

One who helped make history, if he has the other ac- 
complishments, can write it better than those who had no 
part in making it; and no one can hope to write history 
well unless he can put himself in spirit and sympathy with 
those who made it. He must have their point of view, their 
enthusiasm, and their grief or exultation over results, 
before he can make it very effective in the lives of human 
beings. Even those who are not in sympathy with the writer 
prefir the writings of one who ha^ filing in his theme, 
rather than of one who takes pride in his remoteness and 
indifference. The Confederate veterans would rather read 
the story by Colonel Haskell of what happened on the Union 
side at Gettysburg, and the Union veterans, that by General 
Pickett, of what happened on the Confederate side, than 
any story by an historical philosopher who was not there 
and who tries to write judicially, when the whole thing was 
one of arms and had gone beyond the possibilities of judicial 
determination. 

The thing we are speaking of is not an exclusive trade 
at all; it is to be saved from being professionalized; it is 
far more a matter of knowledge, of intelligent interest and 
literary accomplishment, than of balancing evidence or of 
expert training. History consists of facts infused with life 
rather than of mere opinions. Of course there is such a 
thing as a philosophy of history, a treatment of causes and 
effects, a connecting of results and an explaining of conse- 
quences, but that is wholly beyond the children in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools; and, aside from that, it is 
in the province of historical or philosophical speculation, 
and not in the field of historical fact at all. 

The same considerations govern the teaching as the writ- 
ing of history. To be effectively taught it will have to be 
done by partisans, whose hearts quicken with the teaching 
and are quickened by it as it progresses. The thing taught 
will have to be within a compass which pupils can grasp, 
and it will have to be made so clear, so full of human action 
and interest, will have to prove in such an orderly and con- 
vincing way, that normal children must be enlightened, 
enteriained, and convinced by it. 

We have 2,000,000 children in our New York schools. 
Large numbers of them are the children of parents who are 
now in the State and know little of the facts and the spirit 
of our history. We had 1,800,000 souls added to the popu- 
lation of New York State, and 1,300,000 added to the popu- 
lation of New York City, between l&OO and 1910. In other 
words, the decade's increase alone would make great cities 
and state? as the world goes. And there are vast numbers 
of children descended from early settlers in the State who 
know little of the facts and feel little of the inspiration of 
our history. It is very vital to the State that they shall 
know these facts and feel this inspiration. No civilization 
lives unto itself alone. It is a matter of intelligence, of 
feeling, and of relations and outlook. A civilization treas- 
ures what its fathers did for it, and it is urgent about what 
it aspires to do for its children and their children. Indeed, 
loyalty to and intelligence about this line of teaching in the 
homes and in the schools goes farther than anything else 
to determine the power and the right of a civilization to 
endure. 

The schools of all peoples are expected to attend to the 
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matter. Frankly, I do not think we attend to it as well 
as we ought. We are as prodigal of our history as of our 
lands, and woods, and waters, and children. We need to 
conserve and care more for all of them. The people need 
to help the schools to do it better. Becall the books, and 
statutes, and columns, and arches, and art galleries, and 
great buildings dedicated to statesmen, and soldiers, and 
scholars, and artists in Rome and Madrid and Zurich and 
Berlin and Amsterdam and Paris and Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, and every other city of the Old World. St. Petersburg is 
so full of them that it is mere display without the discrimin- 
ation in selecting subjects or that balance between show 
and understanding which is the vital basis of any patriotism 
or any civilization that is of much worth. Stockholm, one 
of the fine cities of the world, goes all lengths in making 
the display without subjecting herself to any criticism for 
ignorance or grossness. Her well-made streets and her clean 
squares express her appreciation of the intellectual and 
martial history of Sweden. Opposite the palace of the demo- 
cratic king an art gallery of great merit expresses the his- 
tory of the nation to a people that is free from the burden 
of illiteracy. The arts and industries and the intellectual 
and constitutional evolution of Sweden are all admirably 
represented. Under the great dome there is the magnificent 
painting of the military guard bearing home on their shoul- 
ders through the deep snows, the body of King Charles XII, 
killed in battle with the Norwegians after Peter the Qreat 
had been brought to his reckoning: as the Swedish women 
look upon it they flush with indignation and the men clinch 
their fists and renew their oaths of loyalty to the fatherland. 
A few blocks away is the imparalleled Thorwaldsen collection 
of marbles known of all who can appreciate the beautiful. 
And a mile or two away, at Skansen, in the park, are the 
many structures which hold the products and portray the 
actual life of Swedish generations, from the mud hut of the 
barbarians down to the fine city which is the abundant fruit- 
age of the high civilization that has resulted from the am- 
bition, industry, valor and honor of Sweden. And, by the 
way, the military guards at Skansen are in the buff and blue, 
the leather breeches and top boots, the great coats and three- 
cornered hats of Washington's Army, which we must have 
borrowed from Qustavus Adolphus. 

That we have not done these things very largely or al- 
ways with the best of judgment is not because we are lack- 
ing in events to portray or history to teach. The history 
of Holland and Britain, indeed the history of all intellec- 
tual and constitutional progress in all lands, is our inheri- 
tance. But we have to go no farther back than the first 
settlements upon the Hudson River to find both great and 
picturesque events to illustrate the evolution of the material 
state, and fascinating stories to quicken the commercial, 
scholarly, political, and military doings of the people. We 
are plutocrats in the materials that must touch the pride, 
quicken the heartbeats, and enlarge the sense of responsi- 
bility of every one who is worth his salt and lives upon New 
York soil. 

There is hardly a town in the State that is without its 
historic episodes and traditions. There is hardly a county 
that has not a shrine made sacred, not a stream that has not 
been crimsoned by blood spilt for the rights of nuan. To 
say nothing of the names of men, think of what Momingside 
Heights, and Fort Lee, and Stony Point, and Albany, and 
Schenectady, and Schoharie, and Cherry Valley, and Wy- 
oming, and Oriskany, and Oswego, and Saratoga, and Fort 
Edward, and Lake George, and Lake Champlain, and Ti- 
conderoga, and Crown Point, and Plattsburg, and many 
others, signify in the cause of human opportunity and 
American nationality. And it is not all a matter of soldiers 
by any means. We had in every part of this State, at a very 
early day, as fine a pioneer farming civilization, as success- 
ful manufacturing and commercial accomplishments, as the 



world has ever seen. We have had as brave and fascinating 
struggles for the stability of political institutions, as much 
self-sacrifice for the upbuilding of churches and for their 
freedom and harmony, as intelligent and generous and 
abiding a faith in schools, as ev^ honored the life of any 
people in the world. It is all in our history, it is expressed 
in our institutions, and it bears upon our life. 

It is our business to see that the children in the New 
York schools, for their own good and for the country's sake, 
get their proper share in all this. They are to get the parts 
of it that they can assimilate, and get it at times and in 
forms and quantities that will be good for their patriotic 
health. If they become really concerned about some part 
of it, they will be about other parts of it If their love of 
it begins to grow, it will keep on growing. The generalities, 
the high points, the speculations, or the philosophy of his- 
tory, are not of much concern to young people. They want 
the facts, tlie action of it. They want the poetry and the 
glamor of it. They will come to understand something of the 
reason and the result of it. It is to be hoped that the Div- 
ision of History in the Education Department and the teach- 
ers in the schools will realize their opportunity to serve the 
State by refusing to have their faith settled by professional 
critics and by teaching history to the children by realistic 
picturesque and by inspiring words. 



REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON. 

The annual report of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, director of the 
Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution, of 
Washington, covering the work for the year 1911, has recently 
appeared. The report gives a brief account of the work which 
has been accomplished in the year, and of the plans for the en- 
suing year. Dr. Jameson reports that Professor Oarl R. Fish's 
''Guide to the Materials for American History in Roman and 
other Italian Archives," was published during the year, as well 
as Professor William H. Allison's "Inventory of Unpublished 
Material for American Religious History in Protestant Church 
Archives and other Repositories," and Mr. David W. Parker's 
"Calendar of Papers in Washington Archives relating to the 
Treaties of the United States." Professor Marion D. Learned's 
" Guide to the Manuscript Materials relating to American History, 
in German State Archives," and Professor Herbert E. Bolton's 
"Guide to the Materials for United States History in Mexican 
Archives" are well advanced toward publication. "The Guide 
to the Materials in the British Public Record Office," in course of 
V preparation by Professor C. M. Andrews, will appear in two vol- 
umes, the first of which is about ready for the press. " The In- 
ventory of American Material in London Archives," covering the 
period from 1783-1837 and prepared by Dr. Charles 0. Paullin and 
Professor Frederic L. Paxson, was about ready for the press when 
the British Government permitted the extension of the archives 
down to the years 1848, 1850 and 1860, for several classes of 
papers. In view of this fact, it was deemed best to complete the 
work of calendaring before publishing the preceding portion. Dur- 
ing the year Mr. David W. Parker w^orked upon his " Guide to the 
Materials for United States History in Canadian Archives," and 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland carried almost to completion, his researches 
in the French Archives. Work has been carried on in the Spanish 
Archives by Mr. Roscoe R. Hill. Dr. Edmund C. Burnett has con- 
tinued his work of collecting the letters of delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress, relating to its transactions. Miss Davenport 
has carried her work, " Treaties Bearing upon Xmerican HistDry, 
Conclud.ed by European Powers," nearly down to the time of tde 
Treaty of Westphalia. Mr. Leo Francis Stock in Washington, and 
Miss Mary T. Martin in London, have been at work upon "Am- 
erican Proceedings and Debates in Parliament to 1783." 

The plans for 1912 include the continuation of the studies in 
foreign archives already begun or in the press. The most impor- 
tant new undertaking is the preliminary steps in the preparation 
of an atlas of the historical geography of the United States. 
This work will include much research, not only in the field of 
political boundaries, but in the hitherto almost unworked field of 
the geography of political, social, and economic movements. 
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Camp at Matamoras, Dec. 13"^ 1846 
Dear Joseph 

I reeled your long lookd for and exceptable letter of the 
18**^ Nov. yesterday at the same time that I recieved one from 
my brother, and Never was a half starved wretch so Eager 
to get at the Contents of a well filled dish, as I was to get at 
the Contents of those two letters. . . I have little 
news of interest to write to you, as the only news 
we get here is camp reports, which is not worthy 
of confidence, there is one paper published in Matamoras 
which is a real Catchpenny affair, and cannot be relied 
on for correct information, and the only thing we 
know what is going on for a certainty is what happens in the 
imediate Neighborhood of where we happen to be. we 
have been at Camargo for the last four weeks, expecting to 
Martch for Monterey daily until the news of the taking of 
Tampico arrived, when we had orders to start for that place 
post haste, and acordingly took steamboat down the Hio- 
grande for the Mouth of the river, having Gen. Patterson 
and a large number of Officers and men from Monterey some 
with only one leg and others only one arm, their wounds 
nearly all heald, and they talking and Joking as lively as 
any on board, we were five days getting down the river as it 
is very low at present, stoping every night on our Journey 
and all hands going ashore to some Mexican Banche, taking 
our Music with ufi, and we never faild in raising a firstrate 
fandango, the Senorrettas tumd out in good Numbers, and 
have got over their shyness and like to dance Cottilion verry 
well, and often kept it up till daybreak, we stopt at Mata- 
moras going down, and left Gen. Patterson and the most 
of the Cargo, and we proceeded down the river intending to 
take the sea route for Tampico, we shipd our train and 
^^g^g^y aiid we Encampt on shore, waiting for the other ves- 
sel to take us off. Next day an order again arrived for us to 
come back to Matamoras and take the land route for Tam- 
pico and are Now Encampt on a fine spot of ground oposite 
Fort Brown from which the Stars and stripes wave as well as 
in the City, the weather is Most beautyf ull at present ail- 
though at first when we started up the Rio Grande, it was 
most scorching hot and dusty, having had no rain for a 
Month before, and only three times since for 3 or 4 hours at 
a time, we have been Now in this Country over two months, 
traveld over one thousand Miles, and out of that only nine 
on foot, the rest has been nothing but a pleasant Steamboat 
Excursion up and down the Rio grande and San Juan, when 
at Camargo we encampt oposite the City on the Texas side 
of the river which is about two hundred yards wide, and is 
conected by a rope ferry, a regiment of Ohio Volunteers and 
the Kentuky Cavalry a thousand strong mounted on fine, able 
horses and Comanded by Col. Humphrey Marshal, and a 
Company of which is under the command of Casias M. Clay, 
and another by Thomas F. Marshal of whom you have no 
doubt heard, they visited our Camp frequently, the latter all- 
ways most gloryously drunk, and was carousing about at all 
hours of the night, sometimes wearing an old three cornered 
hat after the fashion of 76 with a large black feather stuck 
in the side of it. we had some rich scenes with him while 

^Editor's NoTB.~Thefl6 letten are taken from private family papers. They 
well illustrate the points which have heen made hj Dr. Draper in the preceding 
article. 



there, often when he was about half today'd, he would burst 
forth in a patriotic 'speech, verry pleasing to listen to, he is 
much beloved by his Men, and appears to be on an Equal 
footing with them and every one else, I have frequently seen 
Col. Taylor, a brother to old Rough & Ready, and has often 
been taken for him, being so much like him in appearance 
and Manners, I have seen a great Many officers who lookd 
fierocious enough to frighten a Regiment of Mexicans to 
Death, there are alltogether the wildest looking set of Men 
here among the Volunteers you could Emagine, the most of 
them have never put a razor to their faces in this country, 
and beard and Mustaches nearly a foot long and their dress 
is the most curious you could think of. homespun suits, 
trimd with red and yellow tape and any quantity of large 
brass buttons, broad brimd white hats tumd up all around, 
and look as if they had been worn by their great grandfathers 
in the revolution, but looks are nothing in this country and 
when we arrivd here we lookd as if we had just stept out of a 
bandbox but our boys can now sport whiskers and Mustaches 
too, and if I could have my likeness taken I would send it to 
you, as I have followed the fashion too, our Company is 
treated with respect wherever we go. and, am told that Pat- 
terson had Selected us for his bodyguard which I hope is 
not the case, as he is much too strict, and there is not an 
Officer in the army so hated as Patterson, the Allabama Vol- 
unteers have swore Veangence against him, and if he should 
get into an action I would not Exchange situations as they 
would shoot him the first chance they had. the weather now 
is like spring in the north only a little hotter in the middle 
of the day, the Moonlight nights are the Most splendid I 
ever saw. You can make out objects at a great distance, and 
to be on duty at night as Sentinel with thousands of tents 
strecht out over the plain laid out as systematic as a chequer 
board, the Moon shining as bright as day, and all as quite as 
the grave, then all of a sudden a hundred prairie wolfs would 
set up one deafening yell, and aproach so close that you could 
see the white of their Eye, and then not dare to fire your 
Musket at them, for that would set all the camp in an uproar, 
and make one liable to be severly dealt with, tis then that I 
get thinking of home and think that perhaps some friend is 
watching the same moon as she rolls on her course and think- 
ing of me perhaps, as I am of them, allthough three thou- 
sand miles apart in a distant country, but still I feel proud 
of my situations we have seen some pretty rough times and 
hard liveing at first, nothing to Eat but pilot Bread and 
pork and Coffee, but now we live high, much better than 
any company in the army, of which a description I hope will 
be exceptable in the Morning we have fresh bread hot from 
the bakers, good Coffee, beefsteak or fried bacon, for dinner 
we have, quite a varieyity, sometimes bean soup, pork or 
bacon. Sour krout, Mush and Molasses, rice soup and boild 
rice pudding, pickles and other litle Extras, I must now 
quite my scribbling, for fear you will get disgusted at my 
nonsence, forget not to answer this as soon as you recieve it 
and give me a discription of every thing that transpires at 
home, as I feel much interested in all that happens in Col- 
legeville. I see by your letter there has been some changes 
in your neighborhood, and I would like to be there verry 
much about the time you get this and have some more old 
fashion sleigh rides and dances. . . . 

Your friend, 

Charles A. Vierego. 
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P. S. when about closing this an order came to march for 
Victoria on the 20*^ of this Month with about five thousand 
Men under Oen. Patterson^ where a brush was expected to 
take place between us and the Enemy under Santa Anna^ but 
how true this is I cannot say. but direct your next letter to 
me. Corps of Engineers^ Army of Ocupation 

Care of Capt. A. J. Swift Mexico 

C. A. V. 

Tampico Febu : 6"^ 1847. 
Dear Joseph 

I again take the Opertunity of addressing a few lines to 
you allthough I have not recieved an answer for my last writ- 
ten at Matamoras before starting on our Martch you cannot 
Emagine what hardships and toil we have had to perform 
on this Martch of five hundred Miles, we started from Mata- 
moras on the 21'* Dec. our force about three thousand strong 
under the Command of Gen : Patterson Our Company taking 
the right and acting as Pioneers assisted by two Companys of 
Volunteers when ocasion required it, the weather was verry 
hot and the water verry bad and scarce the first two hundred 
and fifty miles of our tramp, sometimes it took us a whole 
day to cross a prairie from twenty to thirty miles across with- 
out finding a drop of fresh water, allthough thousands of 
wild horses and Cattle were feeding, there are plenty of small 
lakes which are Salt and one swallow of which would increase 
the thirst tenfold as some of the train found from expieri- 
ence I have seen men that would willingly give half a dollar 
for a pint of water, it was a fine sight to see the whole train 
about five hundred wagons, five mules to each besides all the 
Cavalry and infantry moving across the plain as far as the 
Eye could reach, and the wild horses frightend rush passd 
head and tail in the air, we also saw some flocks of Deer, but 
shooting was prohibited along the line of Martch passd sev- 
erall small towns on our Martch, at one of which (San Fer- 
nando) we passd our New Years Day, and which has a fine 
rapid stream of excelent water on one side, 
in about two weeks we reachd Victoria, which is quite a 
smart town, every house allmost has Orange trees around it, 
and on the outskirts there are some splendid groves of 
oranges Just ripe, and when we first arrived we could buy 
nearly a bushel for half a Dollar, but after the first day they 
would charge at the rate of cent & half a piece, there I ate 
80 many Oranges that I got fairly sick of the sight of them — 

Gen: Taylor had arrived there the day before us from 
Mlonterey with about four thousand regulars, and there for 
the first time I saw him and nearly all the officers and men 
who have distinguished themselfs in this Country the day 
after our arrival he rode into our Camp on a Mule acom- 
panied bv severall Officers in splendid uniforms and mounted 
on fine horses, he is a fine looking old chap, rather short 
and stout, red face and hair slightly grey. I have seen him 
twenty [times] since and only twice in a dress that would 
show he was officer, at other times he wore an old grey" coat 
or a white Jacket and a broad brimd Mexican hat, he is 
verry much liked by the men under his command, and if any 
of them commit an offence which other officers would punish 
by some hard duty or confinement, he gets the poor devil by 
the two ears and gives him a good shaking and cautions him 
for the next time and then it is all over, the Next to old 
rough & ready is old Gen : Twiggs, commonly calld the war 
horse, and he looks and behaves more like a bengal tiger than 
anything else, he is verry large and heavy, with a face as 
red as a cherry with a verry large pair of snow white whiskers 
forming a Complete Circle around it, and a large bushy head 
of white hair, he can bawl louder and swear harde* than 



any ten men put together, but he is a verry good old chap 
when things go on right, and he stopt the whole army in pass- 
ing through a town, and took our company in a house, and 
treated us all around, but the best looking and at the same 
time the wildest looking fellow is Col : May, he is verry tall, 
upwards of six foot and very good shape, his hair of a light- 
ish brown hang down his back nearly to his waist, whiskers 
six inches below his chin, and Mustaches that cover his 
Mouth complete he dresses verry tasty and rides the finest 
looking black horse I have ever seen, they say he is the best 
rider in the army, and what I have seen of his riding sattis- 
fied me, a great many young officers follow his fashion in 
wearing hair long, but none that I have seen could come up 
to him. 

I have seen Gen. Smith. whcTdid great service at Monterey, 
Capt Mansfield who, when he was wounded in 4 or 5 places 
was intreated to shelter himself in a house, refused, saying 
it was not the place for an officer and he stood it out till the 
place was Capturd. 

after staying about ten days at Victoria we started again 
on our tramp, our Company taking the right as before and 
the army moving on in the folowing order, our company and 
one hundred infantry started first as a Pioneer party, fol- 
owed the next day by the Division under Twigs, the day 
after him came Patterson and the day after him by Quitman 
and Pillow, our party went 18 miles the first day, the road 
now lay over mountains and we found plenty of good water, 
the second morning about daybreak, we saw a small party 
of Mexican Lancers, but they put spurs to their Mustangs 
and kept out of the way, we had some bridges to build that 
day and made but ten miles of our Journey, we slept with 
our pieces loaded at our sides for fear of a surprise from 
the Ijancers. the third day the Division of Twiggs over- 
took us, but could not advance untill we went tdiead, we 
arrived about ten days ago and Encampt three miles out of 
town, close where there was a lemon grove, at which we sup- 
lied ourselfs and I have drank nothing but lemonade since, 
our company staid there three days, when we got quarters in 
town, and are now stationd in a fine large building, where 
formerly they use to hold Masquerade balls. 

this is a verry fine town, splendid large buildings two 
large Plazas one paved all over, in the Midle of which a 
Monument for Santa Anna was comenced, the base is about 
5 feet high build of Marble, in the centre of which a large 
and beautyfuU flagstaff has been erected from which the 
Stars and Strips float triumphantly the Stores are equal 
to ours at home and the prices reasonable, the Market is 
suplied with every thing eateable and there are a great many 
verry pretty Spanish and Mexican Senorittas here, who are 
much more modest and Civilized than any I have seen yet. 

I suppose the force here is about fifteen thousand men, 
and they are arriveing daily from all quarters, none of the 
Volunteers from Pensilvania have arrived here yet. Gen. 
Scott is expected here daily, a paper is to be issued to 
Morrow, they have a theatre here give balls, and everything 
passes off verry pleasantly, as to what is to be done I know 
not, it is the general impression that Vera Cruz is to be 
our next destination there was a report that it had been 
taken, but it was only a camp tale, but I must now close, 
give my best respects to all my aquentences, and tell them 
that I am getting on bravely having been promoted one step 
higher since my last letter, and my pay is now Equal to a 
first Seargants in the regulars, Sixteen dollars a month and 
every thing found — fail not to answer my letters as soon as 
possible and tell me all the particklars of what happens in 
your Neighbourhood 

I Bemain your friend 

Charles A. Vieregg. 
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Vera Cbuz, April !•*, 1847. 
Dear Joseph. 

with pleasure I now take the opertunity of informing you 
that after many hair breath escapes^ from water in the first 
place on our passage here, & after that from round shot, 
bomb shell, & Musketry, that I am again permitted to write 
to you, and that is rather too much for me as 1 am nearly 
used up, having been on the constant go for the last three 
weeks day and night, so that my head is hardly in the right 
place yet, so you must Excuse all blunders and mistakes I 
may make in the way of spelling and poor penmanship. 

You will no doubt hear of the Gloryous Victorys that have 
again been achieved by our army, long before you get this, 
the Stars & Stripes now float over both town & Castle and 
are Ocupied by our troops, last Monday the 28^*^ was the 
greatest day of my life, as I wittnesd a sight, that will never 
be forgotten by me, namely, the Evacuation and Surrender 
of tlie Mexican force, the Cereymony took place in a large 
plain outside of the walls of the town. 

Our Voluntcerai were drawn up in line on one side of the 
plain, the Mexicans march down the midle, and stackd their 
arms and Ecoutrements, the musical instruments belonging 
to the army were deposited in a pile, and every thing but 
personal property was left behind, the Division of Gen: 
Worth came martehing up on the other side with Colours 
flying, and as much as six splendid bands playing all the 
National airs, and salutes firing from all the forts and bat- 
terys around town. , 

I have rather commenced my story at the End, as I am not 
in a fit Condition to write at all, my knapsack serving for a 
desk, and sitting on the ground, with a shaking bad pen, and 
paper that I pickd up in the Governors Palace in the City: 

we saild from Tampico on the 24}-^ Feb. in a small Scooner. 
and never did I pass such an unpleasant time, the weather 
being pretty rough all the time, and our little Craft came 
near being swalowd up severall times. 

we stopt about one week at lobas Island, then started to 
anton Lizardo and anchord there about 10 days, waiting for 
all the force to come up. then took the steamship Edith for 
Vera Cruz, where we landed on the 9^ of marteh, about two 
miles from the Castle : 

the whole force stated to be about 12 thousand strong, the 
Division of Gen: Worth (to which our Company was at- 
tachd) landing first, the Vessells dropping anchor about 
three quarters of a mile from shore, and the troops embark- 
ing in surf boats, there was I suppose about fifty holding 
from 50 to 100 men each, and were drawn up in line, and at 
a signal all started for shore as hard as they could pull, our 
boat landed the third one. great numbers Jumping out up 
to their necks in the surf, it took but a few moments to 
form our Compan/s on the beach, and we made one grand 
rush over the sand hills expecting to find the plain on the 
other -side fiUd with the Enemy, but not one was to be seen 
untill about three oclock in the morning, when a party of 
severall hundred came out of town and fird upon us, wound- 
ing only one man. but we never returned a shot, at day- 
break we proceeded on a sand hill in full view of the town 
and Castle, who fired shot & shell but they fell about a hun- 
dred yards short of us. . . 

after that we took severall more Excursions towards town 
getting every day a little Closer, the Officers with their in- 
struments and glasses making observations and hunting good 
places for to put up battery's, and bomb shells, round shot, 
and grape and Cannister flying about our heads, went so 
close up one night that we could hear the Sentinells talking 
and came away without being seen, in about a week after 
landing the battery's were commenced, employing about a 
thousand men every night the guns from the Castle and town 
firing continualy but they killd not more than three of our 
men, one poor fellow wac killd not more than ten yard's from 



me. a pice of a bomb shell struck on the back of the neck, 
and passd clear through his body, it was the most awfull 
sight I ever saw or ever wish to see again. 

in about one week our works were ready to return the fire 
on them, not a shot having been fird from anything larger 
than a musket, then a flag of truce was sent in by Gen: 
Scott asking to surender the town before he commenced 
firing, to which they did not agree and on Monday 24"* 
our guns and morters opened on them, having one batterv 
with 4 thirty two pounders and 2 howwitzers, and another 
battery with 2 thirty-twos, 2 Sixty eight and two paixhan 
guns & 1^ mortars throwing 10 inch shells, which was kept 
up for 4 days when they offered to surender the town but 
not the castle, but Scott w^anted both or none, and after a 
day & half parleying they gave up both, the loss on our 
side I think will fall short of 20, but on the Enemy's I was 
told by a mexican, was upwards of 4 hundred in all. the 
town apears as if their had been a large fire, piles of brick 
and Mortar are strewd all about the stretts. Severall stee- 
ples have been knockd down. I have seen places where the 
bombs would go through three floors and explode in the lower 
room breaking every thing to smash. 

but I must now close having went allready much' further 
than I intended, I hope I will soon have the pleasure of tell- 
ing you Verbaly all I have Suffered and seen, what our next 
destination is I know not, but I think the City of Mexico, 
the weather is getting uncommon hot, and the sooner we get 
out of this place the better I will like it. give my best 
respects to all my friends and aquentances of CoUegeville, 
and my love to all the fair damsells of Musquitta hollow, and 
fail not to answer my letters as everything that comes from 
you is verry exceptable. Your friend, 

Chas. a. Vibreoo 

P. S. I recieved Just as I finished a letter written on 
the 14^** feb: in answer to one I sent to you before leaving 
Matamoras. I wrote one to you after arriveing at Tampico, 
but recieved no answer yet. Yours, 

Chas. A. Vierbgg 

City of Mexico, Oct. 24*^, 1847 
Dear Joseph 

With Pleasure I avail to the opertunity of directing a few 
lines to you to inform you that I am still in the land of the 
living and stout and hearty a usual, hoping this may find 
you as well both in health and Spirits as I am at 
present. . . 

Our little Company took an active part in everything that 
has transpired and been in every fight that has taken place 
in the Valley of Mexico, and our loss has been pretty severe, 
considering our Small number, two have been killd, six 
wounded severely, and three slightly, & some six or Eight 
used up through hard Duty, and out of Seventy two as 
hearty young Men as ever handled musket we cannot muster 
over twenty five fit for duty, I have been highly f avourd so 
far, being unfitt for duty only six day's since I left home, 
but I am in hopes it is all over now, I have passd safely 
through seven well fought battles, and am heartyly tired of 
the cannons roar and Scenes of bloodshed, and the Ever Vic- 
torious Stars & Stripes wave from the Pallace walls, but our 
Victory's have cost us dear, and a few more such would cer- 
tainly cause our defeat, a great manny of our best Officers 
and men have been laid in the dust, but we have succeeded in 
ever3rthing we have underteken and that against great odds. 

I was told by some Citysens here that the Mexican army 
here before we entered the town was forty three thousand 
strong and having the advantage of breastworks and bat- 
tery's at all the streets, while our force did not exceed seven 
thousand, but nothing can stop a Yankee army when the 
word is forward, we had fine Sport on the afternoon of the 
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IS'** Sept: after storming Chapultepec in the morning and 
the Enemy that Escaped were driven towards the city, our 
Company were with Worth's Division and entered at the San 
Cosme gate, we workd our way through walls and over 
house tops right in to the Midst of them, they being ignorant 
of our aproach untill our balls began thinning their ranks 
from the house tops, when they were off in double quick time, 
we took one gun and some prisoners from one battery, and 
made them fire their piece into their own retreating com- 
panions, which they aparently did with right good will. 

that same night the whole army left town, and on the 
14*** we Martcht into town without oposition, with the bands 
playing, and Colours flying, but still some shots were fird at 
our troops from different parts of the city, killing and 
wounding some of our men, but for Everyone they killd of 
ours, six Mexicans had to pay the forfeit, but everytBing is 
quite now though some of our men are still assasinated at 
nights for their money, fifteen hundred robbers & cutthroats 
were let out from prison the night we entered town and sup- 
plied with knives for the purpose of thinning our ranks, then 
we have other dangers to Encounter that I fear more than 
Mexican desperadoes, that is the Earthquakes that have 
taken place the first on the 2°* of Oct : we were eating break- 
fast at the time, when of a sudden I felt a sickness and dizzi- 
ness resembling sea sickness, the next moment the house com- 
menced rocking to and fro like a ship at sea. We all made a 
rush for the street, where a scene met my sight I shall never 
forget, as far as I could see up and down the street, the peo- 
ple were on their knees in the Midle of the street praying 
with all the fervour a Mexican knows so well how, the trees 
in the park close by were bowing their heads to the ground, 
which rockd so I could scarcely keep my feet, the water in 
the fountains was splashing over the sides, it was an awfuU 
feeling I can assure you, and such as I never wish to see 
again, we had another shock the following Monday at 12 
o'clock at night, not so severe as the first but rendered more 
awfuU by being at the dead of night. 

I was much disapointed in the appearance of this city, the 
houses are fine it is true, but nothing what I anticipated, the 
Pallace is large anough to quarter ten thousand troops, but 
not at all handsome, the Cathedreal is infirior to the one in 
Pueblo the grand Theatre is the largest and handsomest I 
ever saw, having five tier of boxes, an American company 
play there at present, we also have a Circus every night, and 
bull fighting, every Sunday which is verry exciting sport, I 
can assure you. we have at present two papers publisht 
in our language, one by W. C. Tobey of Philad. 

we have fine times at present, nothing to do but prom- 
enade the streets, and smoke the captured Cigars of which 
we have a good supply on hand, plenty money in our pock- 
ets, we live like fighting cocks. 

there are a great many foreigners here. Mostly English, 
French & Germans, Soihe who came here poor from Phila- 
delphia, are now doing a good business, and getting rich, 
there has been another battle fought with Santa Anna, by 
Gen : Lane below Pueblo in which Santa was whipt of course, 
we are expecting a train up every day from Vera Cruz, and 
in it I hope to find stacks of letters from my friends. 

the Mexican Congress has not set yet, and I don't think 
they will untill we drive their army out of the Country, 
we have the finest kind of weather at present, but I would 
willingly exchange it for the more genial clime of CoUege- 
ville, I have severall nice trophy's to bring home, one is the 
sword of Santa Anna AJudent Generall, who I took prisoner 
the first night we came to town, but I must conclude, please 
excuse the bad penmanship and dullness of this letter, give 
my best respects to all friends and aquentences of both 
sexes : and fail not to write oftener to me, as everjrthing from 
you is verry exceptable. 

Your firm friend, 

Chas. a. Vieregg. 



Engineer College, Mexico. 
Nov. 24^747. 
Dear Joseph, 

Your letter dated June 14^ I recieved only last Thursday, 
but however old was verry wellcome, 1 have sent one to you 
by the mail that left here on the 1'^ of this Month, which I 
suppose you have recieved e'er this, and I have but little of 
interest to write of this time as we are living as quitely as 
at home, and as if never a word of dispute had happend 
between us and our yellow skind neigh*bors, the City too has 
assumed quite a home like apearance, the streets are daily 
throng'd with the fashion and beauty of the place. I sup- 
pose they have found out that the Yankees are npt allto- 
gether the barbarians and Monsters they were told we was, 
and that we do not eat them raw without salt, and I can 
assure you, Joseph that there are some as handsome and tasty 
little creatures here as can be found in the States, and they 
dress neater and richer, bonnets is a thing that is seldom 
seen in this country, and only worn by some few foireign 
ladies, and I think they look much more charming and at- 
ractive, with the Rebosa thrown gracefully over the head 
and shoulders, and then they have got such coquettish way 
of opening and arranging it when a good looking chap hap- 
pens to look at them, I would like to bring some good looking 
little Senorita home with me, to show some of our northern 
fair ones how to win beaux, I think I could make quite a 
Speculation, no doubt the girls would reward me verjy lib- 
eraly for it, but enough of the girls at present for fear of 
wounding your feelings in a tender spot, and you will give 
me fits in your next letter. You have given a very true pic- 
ture of of the feelings and thoughts of many in the battle- 
field, and I have seen scenes enacted in the Moment of ex- 
citement, that would make even the most cruel weep in more 
cooler moments, but the Mexicans commenced the cruelty's, 
verry many that were wounded at Molina Del Key, and as 
brave and whole sould men as could be found in any station 
of life were killd and cut up, while lying wounded and help- 
less on the ground, and before they could be pickd up by 
our more fortunate ffeUows, and in Consequence a few days 
afterwards they were paid off in their own coin at the storm- 
ing of Chapultepec, where many a poor Mexican was shot 
through the heart while on his knees begging for life, at one 
place at the bottom of Chapultepec there is a ditch, and 
after we drove them from the outworks they ran into this 
ditch for protection and stood up to their necks in water, 
and I saw at least fifty shot at that verry place, so furious 
were our troops at the treatment our wounded recieved a few 
days previous. 

tell me in your next how our Victory's was recieved at 
Home, I suppose it made some little stir, and some few anx- 
ious thoughts for those that fell, but I can assure you that 
I am thankfuU that I excaped safely, we see the marks of 
battle every day in the streets, by the number of both our 
men & the Mexicans hobling about with legs and arms off, 
but our wounded are doing verry well now, when we first 
came into the city for about 2 weeks every day, the sollem 
dead martch was never out of our ears, all that died are 
buried with the honours of war, quite difcrent with the 
Mexican soldiers, who are rolled in a Mat and carried by two 
men to his grave. 

We have now four newspapers printed in our language, 
I sent you some by the last mail but it is doubtfull whether 
you will get them, as I understand the postage has to be 
prepaid at New Orleans. Our Company is at present under- 
going strict instructions in Engineering, we have splendid 
quarters in the principal street in the City and alltogether 
live verry well, we have the finest kind of weather at present, 
neither hot nor cold. . . . 

Your friend and c. 

Charles A. Vtereog 
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History in Teachers' Associations 

History has not received the attention, at recent sessions 
of teachers' associations throughout the country, which it 
deserves as one of the principal subjects of the elementary 
and secondary school curricula. It is entitled to as dis- 
tinct a place in these meetings as arithmetic, geography, 
or grammar, in the elementary school program; and the 
classics, English, mathematics, foreign languages, or even 
the ubiquitous vocational works in the secondary school pro- 
gram. 

Why has it not received such recognition? The answer 
lies partly with those who make up programs for teachers' 
institutes and association meetings, and partly with the 
teachers of history themselves. School adiministrative of- 
ficials, in whose hands rests usually the making of such pro- 
grams, are likely to put on the list, topics which con- 
cern the subjects to them most important. These adminis- 
trative officials are accustomed to assign the teaching of 
history to any unemployed teacher, or to some unoccupied 
part of the day's routine of studies: and, when it comes to 
l^ranging for teachers' meetings they often ignore the sub- 
ject in which teachers most need encouragement, and in 
which teachers can get the most assistance from a discus- 
sion of up-to-date methods- 

But history teachers also are at fault. When the teacher 
of history, through some fortuitous means, has obtained a 
grasp of the subject and a satisfactory method of teaching, 
he, or she, is likely to be content with immediate success 
in the class-room. Such nersons frequently become indif- 
ferent to the average teacher of the subject; they refuse to 
bear their share in dignifying the teaching of their subject. 
Teachers' institutes and association meetings seem petty and 
frivolous as compared with their college or graduate school 
studies. Instead of exerting their energies to improving the 
associations, they refuse altogether to attend the sessions. 
Yet, with the insistent demand for vocational and agricul- 
tural studies, it is imperative that all teachers of history 
awaken to a consciousness of their position. They must be 
prepared to show the advantages to be derived from a study 
of history, and the need of a real, live teaching of the sub- 
ject. If such arguments cannot be adduced in any teachers' 
meeting by the history teachers present, there is great danger 
that their subject will give place to some of the latest fads 
of popular pedagogy. 

The need of concerted action among history teachers was 
emphasized at the recent meeting of the Association of 
History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. Dr. 
Edgar Dawson, of Normal College, New York City, urged 
the co-operation of all history teachers in a campaign for the 
education of school administrators, school directors, and the 
community generally. 

At the same meeting, Dr. E. W. Lyttle, of the New York 
State Education Department, spoke in favor of a careful 
consideration of the place occupied by history in the high 
scRool curriculum proposed by the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Only by the widespread and intelligent action of history 
teachers will the desired effect be gained. The relation of 
history and civics to good citizenship, to business efficiency, 
and to life in general, must be made plain to the whole 
community. Every teacher of history should take his or her 
share in this work; not merely by speaking and lecturing 
upon the value of the subject, but by an activity in social 
service which would point the moral to the tale. He or she 
may sacrifice some of the very limited leisure at their dis- 
posal by attending teachers' meetings, or engaging in local 
enterprise, but the reward will be great both to the individual 
and the profession. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PROF. ARLEY BARTHLOW SHOW, ISLAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 



At the summer session of the California State Teachers' 
Association^ in July, 1910, Miss Maud F. Stevens, of the 
Palo Alto High School, presented before the History 
Section a report on " A Kef erence Library for High 
Schools.'* After debate. Miss Stevens* report was referred to 
a committee of three for further consideration. At the win- 
ter sesaion of the History Section, in December, 1910, this 
committee reported the subjoined list of books. The mem- 
bers of the committee were Miss Ada Goldsmith, Mission 
High School, San Francisco; Mr. W. L. Glascock, San 
Bafael High School; Professor A. B. Show, Stanford Uni- 
versity, chairman. 

The books in the list were chosen primarily for the use 
of pupils rather than of teachers. In a more extended list 
larger attention should be given to the distinctive needs of 
teachers. So far as possible, also, all works have been ex- 
cluded which are not clearly adapted to high-school uses. 
In every case where available, simpler and more elementary 
works have been preferred. The committee has also sought 
to keep in view the progressive character of the history course 
from the Ancient History of the first year to the American 
History and Government of the fourth year. 

The committee was specially helped in its work by 
Andrews, Gambrill and Tall : A Bibliography of History for 
Schools and Libraries^ and the Annual Lists of the North 
Central History Teachers' Association. 

The changes made by the committee in Miss Stevens' Ref- 
erence List are as follows : 

I. Genekal Works. 

This list has been added to Miss Stevens' bibliography. 

II. Anciejtt History. 

Titles dropped: Abbott: "Greece," 5 vols.; Botsford: 
"Greece"; Bury: "Latin Roman Empire," 2 vols.; Dill, " Ko- 
man Society," 2 vols. ; Holm : " Greece," 5 vols. 

Titles added: Botsford: "Story of Rome"; Fowler: "Social 
I/ife"; Greenidge: "Greek Constitutional History"; Hosmer: 
"The Jews"; Mackail: "Latin Literature"; Murray: 
" Greek Literature." 

m. Msa>IEVAL AND MODERN HiSTORT. 

Titles dropped: Periods of European History, 6 vols.; Mont- 
gomery: "French History"; Morris: "French Revolution." 

Titles added: Archer and Kingsford: " Crusades "; Field: " Ren- 
aissance"; "Ages of European History," 6 vols.; Munro and 
Sellery: "Medieval Civilization"; Ogg: " Source- book"; See- 
bohm: "Protestant Revolution"; Seignobos: "Feudal 
Regime"; Thatcher and McNeal: "Source-book." 

IV. Enoush History. 

Titles dropped: Church: "Early Britain"; Green: "Conquest 

of England," " Making of England." 
Titles added: "Beard: "Introduction to English Historians." 

V. History and Government of the United States. 

Titles dropped: Bourne: " Spain in America "; Doyle: " English 
Colonies," 3 vols. ; Fiske : " Old Virginia and Her Neighbors," 
2 vols.; "Dutch and Quaker Colonies," "American Revolu- 
tion," 2 vols.; Larned: "History for Ready Reference,'^ 7 
vols.; Macdonald: " Source -books," 3 vols.; Semple: "Geo- 
graphic Conditions." 

Titles added : Andrews : " Colonial Self-government," ; Bogart : 
Economic Hjstory"; Dewey: "Financial History"; Earle: 
Home Life" Foster: "Century of American Diplomacy"; 
Hart: "Epoch Maps"; James and Mann: "Readings"; 
Morse; "Lincoln," 2 vols.; Paxson: "Last Amer- 
ican Frontier"; Peck: "Twenty Years"; Rhodes: "United 
States," 7 vols.; Sparks: "Expansion; Turner: "New 
West"; Woodbum: "Political Parties." 
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The cost of the Eeference List of the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

General Works $19.46 

Ancient History 65.05 

Medieval and Modem History 66.47 

English History 69.85 

United States, History and Government. . 125.60 



Total $335.42 

These estimates make no allowance for discounts from 
publishers' prices. The entire list ought to be purchased for 
about three hundred dollars. 

I. General Works. 

Adams: European History Macmillan. $1.40 

Andrews: Brief Institutes of General History 

Silver^ Burdett ft Co. 2.00 

Dow : Atlas of European History Holt. 1.50 

Fisher: Outlines of Universal History. American Book Co. 2.40 
George: Genealogical Tables Illustrative of Modern Hos- 

tory CIar«idon Press. 3.00 

Ploets: Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern His- 
tory Houghton. 3.00 

Putzger: Historischer Schul -Atlas Lemeke k BUchner. 1.15 

Statesman's Year Book Macmillan. 3.00 

Wilson: The State Heath. 2.00 

II. Ancient History. 

Abbott: Pericles. (Heroes) Putnam. $1.50 

Abbott: Roman Political Institutions Ginn. 1.50 

Beesly: Gracchi, Marius and Sulla. ( Epochs ).. Longmans. 1.00 
Botsford: Story of Rome as Greeks and Romans Tell It. . 

Macmillan. .90 

Bury: History of Greece. 2 vols Macmillan. 8.90 

Bury : Roman Empire Harpers. 1.50 

Capes: Early Roman Empire. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Capes: Age of Antonines. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Church: Carthage. (Stories of Nations) Putnam. 1.50 

Church: Roman Life in Days of Cicero Macmillan. .50 

' Cox : Athenian Empire. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Cox: Greeks and Persians. (Epochis) Longmans. 1.00 

Curteis: Rise of the Macedonian Empire. (Epochs).... 

Longmans. 1.00 

Fling: Source Book of Greek History Heath. 1.00 

Fowler : Caesar. (Heroes ) Putnam. 1.50 

Fowler: City State of Greeks and Romans Macmillan. 1.00 

Fowler: Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero 

Macmillan. 2.25 

Goodspeed: History of the Babylonians and Assyrians 

Scribner. 1.25 

Greenidge: Roman Public Life Macmillan. 2.50 

Greenidge: A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History. 

Macmillan. 1.25 

Gulick: Life of the Ancient Greeks Appleton. 1.40 

Hosmer: The Story of the Jews. (Stories) . . . .Putnams. 1.50 

How and Leigh: History of Rome Longmans. 2.00 

Ihne: Early Rome. ('Epochs ) Longmans. 1.00 

Johnston : Private Life of the Romans 

Scott, Foresman 9l Co. 1.50 

Kieport: Atlas 2.00 

Mackail : Latin Literature Scribner. 1.25 

Mahaify : Survey of Greek Civilization Macmillan. 1.00 

Mahaffy : Old Greek Life American Book Company. .35 

Maspero: Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. .Appletoo. 1.50 

Merivale: Roman Triumvirates. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Morris: Hannibal. (Heroes) Putnam. 1.50 

Munro : Source Book of Roman History Heath. 1.00 

Murray: A History of Ancient Greek Literature 

Appleton. 1.50 
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Polham: Outlines of Roman History Putnam. 1.75 

Pellison: Roman Life in Pliny's Times Jacobs. 1.00 

Plutarch: Lives Bell. 2.00 

Preston and Dodge: Private Life of the Romans 1.00 

Rawlinson : Ancient Egypt. (Stories) Putnam. 1.50 

Sankey: Spartan and Theban Supremacies. (Epochs). 

Longmans. 1.00 
Sayce: Babylonians and Assyrians, or Ancient Empires 

of the Eajst Scribner. 1.25 

Smith: Rome and Oarthage. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Strachan-Davidson : Cicero. (Heroes) Putnam. 1.50 

Wheeler: Alexander the Great. (Heroes) Putnam. 1.50 

m. Medieval axd Modebn Histobt. 

Adams : Civilization During the Middle Ages. . . . Scribner. 2.50 

Archer k Kingsford: The Crusades. (Stories) . .Putnam. 1.50 

B^mont and Monod: Medieval Europe Holt. 1.60 

Bryce: Holy Roman Empire Macmillan. 1.50 

Church: Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Epochs) 

Longmans. 1.00 

Cox: Crusades. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Davis : Charlemagne. (Heroes) Putnam. 1.50 

Duruy : History of the Middle Ages Holt. 1.60 

Duruy : History of Modem Times Holt. 1.60 

Eginhard: Charlemagne American Book Co. .30 

Emerton: Introduction to the Middle Ages Ginn. 1.12 

Emerton : Medieval Europe Ginn. 1.65 

Field: An Introduction to the Study of the Renaissance. 

Scribner. 1.50 

Gardiner: Thirty Years' War. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Gardiner: The French Revolution. (Epochs) .. .Scribner. 1.00 

Hassall : The French People Appleton. 1.50 

Headlam: Bismarck. (Heroes) Putnam. 1.50 

Henderson: Short History of Germany. 2 vols 

Macmillan. 4.00 

Henderson: History of Germany in the Middle Ages. Bell. 2.60 

Johnson: Normans in Europe. (Epochs) ... .Longmans. 1.00 
Johnson: The Age of the Enlightened Despot. (Ages).. . 

Macmillan. .90 

Le Bon: Modern France. (Stories) Putnam. 1.50 

Lees: The Central Period of the Middle Ages. (Ages) . . 

Macmillan. .90 

Lodge: The End of the Middle Ages. (Ages) .Macmillan. .90 

Longmans: Frederick the Great. (Epochs) Longmans. l.UO 

Lowell : Eve of the French Revolution 

Houghton, Mifflin. 2.00 

Marriott: The Remaking of Modem Europe. (Ages) 

Macmillan. .90 

Masson: Mediseval France. (Stories) Putnam. L50 

Masterman: The Dawn of Medieval Europe. (Ages) 

Macmillan. .90 

Morfill: Russia. (Stories) Putnam. 1.50 

Munro: History of the Middle Ages Appleton. .90 

Munro and Sellery: Medieval Civilization Century Co. 2.00 

Ogg: Source Book of Medieval History. .Amer. Book Co. 1.50 

Robinson: History of Western Europe Ginn. 1.60 

Robinson: Readings in European History Ginn. 1.75 

Robinson and Beard: Development of Modem Europe. 2 

vols Ginn. 3.10 

Robinson and Beard: Readings in Modem European His- 
tory. 2 vols Ginn. 2.90 

Seebohm: Era of the Protestant Revolution. (Epochs) . . 

Scribner. 1.00 

Seignobos: The Feudal Regime Holt. .50 

Stephens: Hildebrand and His Times. (Epochs of Church 

History) Longmans. .80 

Thatcher and McNeah Source Book for Medieval History. 

Scribner. 1.85 

Thatcher and Schwill: Europe in the Middle Ages 

Scribner. 2.00 

Whitcomb: A History of Modem Europe Appleton. 1.10 

Whitman : Austria. ( Stories ) Putnam. 1.50 

IV. Engush Histobt. 

Airy: English Restoration and Louis XIV. (Epochs) 

Longmans. 1.00 

Ashton: Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne 

Chatto & Windus. 1.26 

Bateson: Medieval England. (Stories) Putnam. 1.60 



Beard: Introduction to the English Historians . Macmillan. 1.60 

Beesly: Queen Elizabeth. (Statesmen) Macmillan. .75 

Besant : London Harpers. 3.00 

Bright: History of England. 5 vols Longmans. 7.25 

Bourinot: Canada. (Stories) Putnam. 1.50 

Cannon: Reading References for English History. .Ginn. 2.50 
dJheyney: Introduction to the Industrial and Social His- 
tory of England Macmillan. 1.40 

Cheyney: Readings in English History Ginn. 1.80 

Colby: Selections from the Sources Longmans. 1.50 

Creighton: Age of Elizabeth. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Creighton: (Cardinal Wolsey. (Statesmen) . .Macmillan. .76 
Cunningham and MacArthur: Outlines of English Indus- 
trial History Macmillan. 1.50 

Frazer: British Rule in India. (Stories) Putnam. 1.50 

Freeman : Short History of the Norman Conquest 

Clarendon Press. .60 

Freeman: William the Conqueror. (Statesmen) 

Macmillan. .76 

Gardiner: Houses of Lancaster and York. (Epochs) 

Longmans. 1.00 

Gardiner: Atlas of English History Longmans. 1.50 

Gardiner:. Student's History of England Longmans. 3.00 

Grardner: Puritan Revolution. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Gardner: Henry VII. (Statesmen) Macmillan. .75 

Green : Henry II. ( Statesmen ) Macmillan. .75 

Green: Short History of the English People Harper. 1.20 

Green : Conquest of England Harper. 2.50 

Green : Making of England Harper. 2.50 

Hale: Fall of the Stuarts. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Harrison: Oomwell. (Statesmen) Macmillan. .75 

Jessop : Coming of the Friars Unwin. 1.25 

Kendall : Source Book of English History .... Macmillan. .80 

Lawless : Ireland. ( Stories ) Putnam. 1.50 

Macy : English Constitution Macmillan. 2.00 

Mackinder: Britain and the British Seas Appleton. 2.00 

Montague: Elements of English Constitutional History. 

Longmans. 1.25 

Moberly : Early Tudors. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Morley : Walpole. ( Statesmen ) Macmillan. .75 

Morris: Early Hanoverians. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Morris: Early Hanoverians. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Seeley : Expansion of England Little, Brown & Co. 1.75 

Stubbs: Early Plantagenets. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

Traill: Social England. 6 vols Macmillan. 21.00 

Tregarthen : Australasia. ( Stories ) Putnam. 1.50 

Warburton: Edward in. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.00 

V. Histobt and Govebnment of the United States. 

American History Leaflets. Ed. by A. B. Hart and E. 

C^anning. 36, at 10 cents Lovell. 3.60 

Andrews: Colonial Self -Government Harper. 2.00 

Ashley : American Government Macmillan. 

Bogart: Economic History of the U. S Longmans. 1.76 

Brigham: Geographic Influences in American .History. . 

Ginn. 1.26 

Bryce: American Commonwealth. 2 vols Macmillan. 4.00 

Burgess: Middle Period. (American History Series) 

Scribner. 1.00 
Burgess: Civil War and the Constitution. (Amer. Hist. 

Series) Scribner. 1.00 

Burgess: Reconstruction and the Constitution. (Amer. 

Hist. Series) Scribner. l.dO 

Channing: History of the United States. 2 vols 

Macmillan. 5.00 
Cheyney: European Background of American History. 

(American Nation Series) Harper. 2.00 

*Coman: Industrial History of the United States 

Macmillan. 1.76 

Dewey: Financial History of U. S Longmans. 2.00 

Earle: Home Life in Colonial Days Crosset k Dunlap. .76 

Fisher: Colonial Era. (Amer. Hist. Series) Scribner. 1.00 

Fiske: Discovery of America Houghton ft Mifflin. 4.00 

FIske: Beginnings of New England... .Houghton & Mifflin. 2.00 

Flske: New France and New England. Houghton ft Mifflin. 2.00 

FIske: Critical Period Houghton ft Mifflin. 2.00 

Fiske: Civil Government Houghton ft Mifflin. 1.00 
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Foster: A Century of American Diplomacy. .Houghton. 3.50 

Hart: Formation of the Union. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.25 

Hart : American History Told by Contemporaries. 4 vols. 

Mai^millan. 7.00 

Hart: Epoch Maps Longmans. .50 

ffinsdale: American Govemment Putnam. 1.25 

James k Mann: Readings in American History. .Scribner. 1.50 

Johnson: American Orations. 4 vols Putnam. 5.00 

Lodge: Short History of the English Colonies Harper. 3.00 

Lodge: Hamilton. (Amer. Statesmen). Houghton & Mifflin. 1.25 

Lodge: Webster. (Amer. Statesmen) .Houghton A Mifflin. 1.25 

Lodge: Washington. (Amer. Statesmen) 

Houghton k Mifflin. 1.25 

Morse : Jefferson. (Amer. Statesmen ) 

Houghton k Mifflin. 1.25 

Morse: Franklin. (Amer. Statesmen) .Houghton k Mifflin. 1.25 

Morse: Abraham Lincoln. 2 vols Houghton k Mifflin. 2.00 

Old South Leaflets. Edwin D. Mead, editor. 200, at .04. . 

Directors of the Old South Work. 8.00 
Parkman: Struggle for a Continent. .Little, Brown k Co. 

Paxson: Last American Frontier Macmillan. 1.50 

Peck: Twenty Years of the Republic, 1884-1905 Dodd. 2.50 



Preston: Documents of American History Putnam. 

Rhodes: History of U. S. 7 vols Macmillan. 17.50 

Roosevelt: Winning of the West. 4 vols Putnam. 10.00 

Schouler: History of the U. S. 6 vols Dodd k Mead. 13i»0 

Schurz: Clay. (Amer. Statesmen ).. Houghton k Mifflin. 1.25 
Sloane: French War and the Revolution. Amer. Hist. 

Series) Scribner. 1.00 

Sparks: Expansion of American People Scott. 1.25 

Stanwood: History of the Presidency. Houghton k Mifflin. 2.50 

Sunmer : Jackson. (Amer. Statesmen ) 

Houghton k Mifflin. 1.25 

Taussig: Tariff History Putnam. 1.25 

Thwaites: Colonies. (Epochs) Longmans. 1.25 

Turner: Rise of the New West. (Amer. Nation Series) . . 

Harper. 2.00 

Tyler: England in America. (Amer. Nation Series) 

Harper. 2.00 
Walker: Making of the Nation. (Amer. Hist. Series) .... 

Scribner. 1.00 

Wilson. Division and Reunion. (Epochs) ....Longmans. 1.25 
Woodburn: Political Parties and Party Problems in 

* U. S Putnam. 2.00 




BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 



Napoleon and the Directory. 

So far as the secondary teacher of history is concerned, the 
Napoleonic period dates from the overthrow of Robespierre and the 
adoption of the Constitution of the Year III. The interval of the 
Directory was chiefly marked by incidents which owe their import- 
ance to their bearing on the elevation to power of the Corsican ad- 
venturer. Napoleon Bonaparte. " The interest of this epoch of the 
Directory," says Rose, " centers in Bonaparte's achievements and 
those of the French armies."* Seeley also recognizes this fact, 
dividing the life of Napoleon into two periods which he designates 
as the Bonaparte period and the Napoleon period. These were es- 
sentially different in character, Brumaire marking the turning point. 
" In the first he is general, a servant of the State ; in the second he 
is sovereign and master of the State." (p. 278.) With the opening 
of the Italian campaign of 1796, Napoleon looms up as the man of 
the hour — the Man with a Destiny, as he prefer to regard himself — 
and our attention must be focused more and more upon the doings, 
of this child of fortune if we would understand the general trend 
of European development. The Directory interests us only as 
another one of France's numerous experiments in government. 
Aulard refers to it as the Bourgeois Republic. It is charatcerized 
by a decided reaction toward those conditions which prevailed under 
the ancien rigime before the French people proclaimed the New 
Evangel of liberty and equality for all 'mankind. Someone has 
pointed out the fact that Robespierre might have played the role 
which Napoleon was so soon to assume as arbiter of the destinies 
of France, had he possessed sufficient genius or been animated by 
the same boundless ambition which marked the career of the latter. 
The Egyptian campaign, instead of marring a career begun under 
such favorable auspices beyond the Alps, served but to strengthen 
the hold which Napoleon had already secured over his countrymen. 
"The expedition," says Aulard, '*adds a kind of Oriental pres- 
tige to Bonaparte's glory. Although he forsakes his army to return 
to France, he is regarded not as a deserter, but as a hero mira- 
culously delivered." (Vol. IV., p. 138.) He showed himself from 
>his time forward a veritable virtuoso in the art of turning other 
men's services and misfortunes to his own advantage. He had be- 
gun to absorb in his own person the fruits of the Revolution when 
he secured his appointment to the command of the Army of Italy; 
he consummated the work begun there, when with the help of 
Siey^s he overthrew the corrupt and inefficient government of the 
Directory and established himself as First Consul. 

The Revolution of the 18th of Brumaire was but another evi- 
dence of the working of forces which had disclosed themselves at 
least as early as the year 1795. To paraphrase Napoleon's own 
words with reference to the Egyptian expedition (Johnston, The 
Corsican, p. 74) ; France awaited a man! The period of the Direc- 
*Rot6, BeTolatlonarj and Napoleonic Era. p. 117. charaoterind. 



tory may therefore be presented as so many steps in the rise of 
Napoleon. From 1799 on to Waterloo the history of Europe re- 
solves itself as never before nor since, into the most fascinating 
of studies, that of a commanding personality. Europe reflects the 
thoughts, the ambitions, the activities of a single individual. Al- 
though the question of how far Napoleon was moulded by circum- 
stances and how far they moulded him offers much food for re- 
flection (see in this connection the interesting study by Seeley) it 
is primarily the work of the secondary teacher to present the in- 
cidents in his life in such an interesting and pointed fashion as to 
flx his place in the century in which he lived, taking care to avoid 
an extreme view of his career. He was neither the personiflcation 
of glory, nor was he the ruthless butcher who hewed his way to 
power regardless of the cost in human life and treasures. 

Supplementary Reading. 

There is so much of the dramatic in the career of Napoleon that 
any suggestions which may be made by the instructor as to out- 
side reading on the period will perhaps meet with a more hearty 
response than is usually the case. Every opportunity which pre- 
sents itself of stimulating outside reading should be eagerly 
grasped, the teacher should be prepared, if need be, to suggest 
page and chapter, so that any interest already aroused may receive 
its due meed of encouragement. A few words dropped here and 
there as occasion offers, accompanied by some display of enthusiasm, 
may do much to realize one of the great objects of our teaching — 
the implanting of an abiding interest in the subject. If suuplemen- 
tary reading is required in connection with the course, it should be 
carefully planned so as to realize this end. Only those books, or 
portions of books, should be recommended which will hold the 
student's interest and whet his appetite for more reading of the 
same character. 

Bibliographical Aids. 

It is not an easy matter to make suggestions on a subject about 
which so much has been written. Johnston estimates the number of 
books on Napoleon at forty thousand; so that to blaze a trail 
through such a mass of literature is the task of a lifetime of study. 
It is not our problem to furnish the secondary teacher with such 
a Wegtceiser through Napoleonic literature. The teacher will find 
this already done by Robinson and Beard, " Readings in Modem 
European History," Vol. 1, pp. 407-410. (There is a similar 
effort made by Robinson in his " Readings," Vol. II, pp. 530-532, 
but the list ia not quite so long) ; in the bibliographical notes 
to Johnston's "Napoleon"; in Bourne's bibliography to Foumier's 
"Napoleon;" in Vol. IX of the Cambridge Modem History; to 
a certain extent by Rosebery in his "Napoleon: the Last Phase;" 
and in similar works. No special effort has been made by these 
writers to differentiate between those books which are suitable 
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for the teacher and those which can be read with pleasure a^d 
profit by boys and girls of high school age; or again to indicate 
those portions which are the most interesting. Such is not their 
purpose. The nearest approach to such an effort is made by the 
North Central History Teachers' Association in their proceedings 
for 1010, in their list of recent books on medieval and modern 
history; in the Syllabus of the New England History Teachers' 
Association; and in the recent Syllabus of the New York Regents. 
This last course of study prescribes a definite amount of collateral 
reading in connection with the various courses outlined there. 

The following list of readings which have been culled from some 
of the more accessible books are offered merely as suggestions. 

On the early life and education of Napoleon, Chapter II on 
Brienne and Chapter IV on the Ecole Militaire de Paris in Brown- 
ing's Napoleon : the First Phrase ; Bourrienne, Memoirs,* Vol. I, 
Chapters I-II on the Youth of Napoleon; and Robinson and Beard, 
Readings in Modern European History, Vol. I, pp. 309-312. (The 
same selections are to be found in Robinson's Readings, Vol. II, 
pp. 465-468.) 

On the personality of Napoleon, Robinson and Beard, Readings, 
Vol. I, pp. 324-326, 3-55-356; (Robinson, Readings, 
VoL II. pp. 486-489) ; Bourrienne, Memoirs, Vol. I, Chapter XXVIII, 
on the Habits, Character and Disposition of Bonaparte. Several 
descriptions of his appearance are to be found in the Appendix to 
Rosebery. 

On the military aspects of Napoleon's career. Rope's Napoleon 
will be found good reading for the average boy. Marbot's accounts 
of Austerlitz (Vol. I, pp. 196-202), of Jena (Ibid., Chapter XXVI), 
and Friedland (Ibid., Chapter XXXII) will prove interesting as 
coming from the pen of an eye-witness. See also Dodge, Napoleon, 
Vol. rV, Clhapter LXXV on Napoleon the Man and the Soldier, and 
the extracts in Robinson and Beard, Readings, Vol. I, pp. 314-323, 



357-360; (Robinson, Readings, VoL II, pp. 468-472, 474-480, 515- 
518). 

On the closing years. Chapter XXIV on St. Helena, in the Cam- 
bridge Modem History (Vol. IX), should prove interesting; also 
Rose, Napoleon I, Vol. II, Chapter XLII on the Closing Years. 
These chapters also contain an estimate of his work. 

In general Seignobos' History of Contemporary Civilization will 
be found to furnish much interesting collateral reading, especiall> 
pp. 152-155, 167-169, 176-180, 186-190. This may be said of 
Johnston's excellent biography. Almost every phase of Napoleon's 
life is illustrated in " The Corsican," edited by the same writer. 
It will prove more useful, however,, in the hands of the teacher than 
as collateral reading. It abounds in epigrams and pertinent anec- 
dotes. 

The attention of the class should be called at the outset of the 
study of the period to the illustrations to be found in Sloane's 
Napoleon, and in Miss Tarbell's life of the conqueror. A very good 
set of reproductions of some of the famous paintings may be ob- 
tained from the Cosmos Pictures' (Company (New York) at two 
cents each. These include the following subjects: Dumas, The 
Young Bonaparte at the Military School, Brienne; Greuie, Napo- 
leon as Consul; fCouder, Napoleon Before the Council of State; 
David, Napoleon as First Consul Crossing the Alps; Gautherol, 
Napoleon Wounded at Ratisbon; Gerard, Napoleon in Coronation 
Robes; Girodet, Napoleon Bonaparte; Gosse, Napoleon I at Tilsit; 
David, CoroaatioB of Napoleon; Meiasonier, Friedland, 1807; 
Meissonier, 1814; Gros, Napoleon at Eylau. 

To this list may be added, Gerome, Napoleon Entering Cairo, and 
Bust of Napoleon; Vela, Last Days of Napoleon; the Arch of 
Triumph, the Palace at Fontainbleau, and the Throne Room in the 
Palace, published by the same company. 
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BY CHARLES R. FAY, ERASMUS HALL HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



This topic should delight the heart of the teacher with a broad 
outlook; it cannot be learned by rote; it involves tracing relation- 
ships; stimulates active thought; and is, in itself, worthwhile. 

When the stage has been reached at which the causes of the 
great struggle are to be specifiically studied, a review from this 
single standpoint of both the colonial and national periods, will 
itself constitute a study of those causes. 

In dealing with the period of colonization and settlement, the 
teacher has, of course, emphasized the diverse factors that led to 
a development of plantation life and slave labour in the Southern 
and to a more varied industry and free labour in the Northern 
colonies; these physiographical dissimilarities and consequent div- 
ergence in economic development form the fundamental bases of 
cleavage in the convention of 1787; the *' three fifth's compromise" 
and the postponement of possible abolition of the slave trade to 
1808 played no inconsiderable role in rendering the new constitu- 
tion acceptable to the states. In the contest for political pre- 
ponderance another element is also at work in the convention; the 
" Connecticut idea," to which is due equal representation In the 
Senate of large and small states indicates the second source of 
the difficulties that later culminated in an internicene war. Shall 
the nation, or shall the states as such predominate? A partial 
answer only was given in 1789; the issue was postponed. 

There are, then, two lines of development to be traced, viz: (1) 
Slavery, and (2) States Rights. If the teacher had prepared 
ahead for the Civil War, the pupils may have been required to 
start in their note-books two lists of topics, which are to be added 
to from time to time, and which are headed respectively. Slavery 
and States Rights. Under the former, he may have already entered 
" Introduced into Virginia in 1619," " Early views of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson," "Ordinance of 1787," " 3/6's Compromise," 
"No prohibition of the slave trade before 1808;" and under the 
latter perhaps he has written " The Connecticut Idea." 

During Washington's presidency the first congressional debate 
on slavery occurs, and it was in 1793 that Eli Whitney invented 
the cotton gin; these should have been duly entered; at the end 

* TransUtioB by Fhipps in 4 toIb. 



of Washington's second administration fears of disunion were en- 
tertained, Jefferson declaring to Washington that "North and 
South will hang together if they have you to hang on;" and 
Washington's Farewell Address warned against sectional jealousy 
and political parties divided on geographical lines; "Farewell 
Address " should have placed under " Connecticut Idea." 

John Adams' Administration gave rise to the Alien and Sedition 
Laws in answer to which the opposition party promulgated the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions; these should have furnished 
entries for the pupil under the States Rights heading. 

The purchase of the Louisiana territory in 1803 and the ad- 
mission of Louisiana as a slave state led to threats of secession in 
New England, and should have been noted; likewise the plot of 
Aaron Burr and the extreme Federalists to form a Northern Con- 
federacy; Jefferson's Embargo policy aroused in John Adams fears 
of a second New England plot for secession; and the Hartford 
Convention in 1814 was looked upon as an open threat by New 
England to leave the Union. 

The effects of the cotton gin in fastening slavery upon the South 
and of the Louisiana purchase in making slavery a national 
question gradually made themselves felt; and before taking up 
the Missouri Compromise it will be well to ask the class to pre- 
pare two lists of states with dates of their admission, arranged 
as Free and Slave states. From this it will appear that in 1819, 
there were eleven free and eleven slave states; in 1820-21 the ad- 
mission of Maine and Missouri balanced each other; the Missouri 
Compromise had, of course, been entered by the pupil under the 
slavery heading. 

A dispute between Georgia and the national government over 
land within the limits of Georgia belonging to the Oeek Indians 
(1825-1831), because of the political hostility of the House of 
Representatives, led to successful defiance of President John 
Quincy Adams by the state of Georgia; in 1830 occurred the Web- 
ster-Hayne debate;, in 1831 Garrison founded the Liberator, and 
active anti- slavery agitation began in the North — all items for the 
pupil's lists. 

t This is referred to as Bonspute at ToqImi "bf Browaliig. 
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At this point attention should have been called to the fact that 
up to 1826 organized opposition to slavery was three times as 
strong in the South as in the North; the Nat Turner insurrection 
of 1831, the New England Anti-Slavery Society, 1832, and the Am- 
erican An ti- Slavery Society, 1833, show that the question was be- 
coming acute. 

The Nullification by South Carolina of the toriff of 1832; John 
G. Oalhoun's advocacy of states rights; Anti-Slavery petitions and 
the "gag rule," as well as the murder of Lovejoy and Wendell 
Phillip's conversion to Abolition should all have been noted by the 
pupil. In 1836 the slave states were increased by the admission 
of Arkansas and in 1837 Michigan was added to the free states. ' 

The annexation of Texas (1845) and the admission of Florida 
(1846) were balanced by Iowa (1846) and Wisconsin (1848). 

The Mexican War was, of course, charged to the account of 
slavery; also the Compromise of 1850, the Kansas Bill, 1854, the 
Dred Scott Decision, 1857, the Lincoln-Douglas Debate, 1858, the 
Joha Brown Raid, 1859, and the election of Lincoln, 1860. 

The note-book entries in the pupil's book would read something 
like the following: 



Fbex States. 


Slave States. 


1789 1. New Hampshire 

2. Massachusetts 

3. Connecticut 

4. Rhode Island 


1. Delaware 

2. Maryland 

3. Virginia 

4. North Carolina 


5. New York 


5. South Carolina 


6. New Jersey 
7.' Pennsylvania 
1791 8. Vermont 


6. Georgia 


1792 
1796 


7. Kentucky 

8. Tennessee 


1802 9. Ohio 




1812 


9. Louisiana 


1816 10. Indiana 




1«17 

ISU 11. Illinois 


10. Mississippi 


1819 


11. Alabama 


1820 12. Maine 




1821 


12. Missouri 


1836 


13. Arkansas 


1837 13. Michigan 
1845 


14. Florida 


1845 


15. Texas 


1846 14. Iowa 




1848 15. Wisconsin 


$ 


1850 16. California 




1858 17. Minnesota 




1859 18. Oregon 





States Rights. 

Connecticut idea 
Farewell address 
Alien and sedition laws 
Kentucky and Virginia resolu- 
tions 
Admission of Louisiana, 1803 
Aaron Burr and New England 

Federalists 
Jefferson's embargo and New 

England 
Hartford convention. 1814 
Dispute with Georgia, 1825- 

1831 
Webster- Hay ne debate, 18.30 
NulUfication in S: C, 1832 
John C. Calhoun 
Secession 



Slavery. 

Introduced in Virginia, 1619 
Early views of Washington 

and Jefferson 
Ordinance of 1787 
3/5 's compromise 
No abolition of slave trade 

prior to 1808 
Congressional debates in 

Washington's presidency 
Cotton gin, 1793 
Abolition societies in the 

South 
Missouri compromise, 1820 
"Liberator," 1831 
Nat Turner insurrection, 1831 
Abolition societies in the 

North 
J. Q. Adams and "gag rule,** 

1836 
Lovejoy murdered, 1837 
Wendell Phillips becomes abo- 
litionist 
Annexation of Texas, 1845 
Mexican War, 1846-48 
Compromise of 1850 
Kansas- Nebraska bill, 1854 
Dred Scott decision, 1857 
Lincoln-Douglas debate, 1858 
John Brown raid, 1859 
Election of Lincoln, 1860 
Secession 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The most recent discussion of this topic that I have seen is 
contained in ** The American Civil War" by John Formby, (Scrib- 
ner's, 1910), Chapters I-III; consult also "The American Nation," 
edited by Hart; especially the volume by F. £. Chadwick, entitled, 
" The Causes of the Civil War," and the index of the series under 
titles Secession and Slavery; see also the index volume of the 
American Statesman series under titles Disunion and Slavery. 
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BY DANIEL C EJifOWLTON, PH.D., CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 



Teaching Possibilities of the Period. 

The death of Marcus Aurelius inaugurates a period of decline in 
the history of the empire which was marked by many symptoms 
which characterize the closing century of the republic. The period 
is of about the same length, beginning with 180 A.D., and closing 
with 284 A.D. This interval, which properly terminates when Dio- 
cletian ascends the throne, marks the transition from the limited 
monarchy of the second century to the absolutist conception of gov- 
ernment which characterized the fourth. Although this century 
from 180 to 284 A.D. presents many chaotic features, it may be 
treated as a unit in the class room. Not only does it suggest many 
interesting points of comparison with the last century of the re- 
public; it also anticipates many of the causes which were ulti- 
mately to compass the downfall of the empire two centuries later. 
It does not therefore lack in interest; at the same time it offers a 
great variety of suggestions as to treatment. For example, it it 
possible to work into its presentation many phases of the life 
of the imperial period without being forced to drag these into the 
narrative as is sometimes done, thereby breaking its continuity. 
The destruction of Pompeii in the reign of Titus has often been 
made to serve as the open sesame to a discussion of Roman life 
under the empire; such features, for example, as the plan of the 



Roman house and its furnishings, and the details of everyday 
existence. Still it must be admitted that a digression at this point 
interferes seriously with the narrative proper and makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for the student to retain his grasp of the im- 
perial period as a whole. 

The Introdnction of Roman Life. 

No one would insist that the period of the empire has the same 
value for the student as many other periods into which ancient 
history might be divided. In fact, there is a sameness about the 
story of the earlier centuries which makes it difficult to sustain 
the interest, or to fix the attention on the real progress which 
marks this part of ancient history. Ancient life is probably very 
much neglected in our present courses of study. A certain num- 
ber of lessons on this aspect of ancient history might well replace 
many extended or detailed discussions of the doings of the em- 
perors or the gradual transformation of the imperial government. 
These should not, however, be presented as so many digressions 
or excursuses, but wherever possible, as integral portions of tlM 
history, and in such a manner as to show the progress which waa 
being made toward a definite goal. The largtf number of books 
which have recently appeared on the life of republican and imperial 
Rome furnish a mine of well-arranged and interesting in forma- 
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tion which was not available ten years ago. Some of these are of 
such a character as to furnish entertaining readings for the stu- 
dent, as for example, Johnston's *' Private Life of the Romans/' 
Seignobos' " Ancient Civilization/' Boissier's '' Cicero and His 
Friends/' Tucker's "Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. 
Paul/' Abbott's "Roman Life and Politics/' and his recent book, 
the " Common People of Ancient Rome/' Pellison's " Roman Life 
in Pliny's Time," Friedlllnder's "Roman Life and Manners under 
the Early Empire," and Shum way's "A Day in Ancient Rome/' 

' Analysis of the Period and Lesson Assignment 

It is possible to make the century under consideration serve at 
least three purposes, and still have it convey a sense of unity: (1) 
as an introduction to Roman life in the imperial period; (2) as an 
illustration of the fundamental weaknesses of the Roman social, 
political, and military organization, and (3) as an introduction or 
explanation of the reigns of Diocletian and Constantino and their 
successors. These last two objects may be easily realized by select- 
ing certain well-defined characteristics of the century and making 
these the basis for the discussion of the reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantino. The following outline suggests the relation of this 
interval to the history of Rome under the empire and may be used 
by the student as a guide in preparing himself for the discussion 
of the class room. As this period is usually conceived as one in 
which the army was a potent factor, the topic might be phrased as 
follows : 

The DoiciNATioN of the Abmt and the Decline of the Empibb. 
(A) Power and influence of the praetorian guard. 
(6) The times of the Seven. 195-235 A.D. 

1. Septimius Severus and the struggle for the throne. 

2. The Edict of Caracalla, 212 A.D. 

3. Alexander Severus and his campaigns, 222-235 A.D. 

(C) The Thirty Tyrants and the disintegration of the empire. 

(D) Partial Restoration under the Illyrian Emperors. 

In assigning the topic it would be well to make clear to the class 
that they are to study the epoch primarily with a view to ascer- 
taining the tendencies which mark the century, utilizing as far as 
possible the information contained in the textbook to illustrate 
these tendencies. They should be prepared to answer such ques- 
tions as " What sort of a period was this in the history of RomeT " 
" What facts have led you to these conclusions 7 " Questions on 
this line will help bring out the salient features of the. intervaL 
These should be clearly formulated in the mind of the instructor 
beforehand, so that he may emphasize each when the time oomes 
and leave a vivid and clear-cut impression of the century upon the 
mind of the student. The events of this interval determined the 
conditions under which Diocletian and Constantine were to labor 
and serve as the key to an understanding of their respective meas- 
ures. Some of the more serious of the influences at work were the 
result of (1) the rise and spread of Christianity, (2) the activity of 
the barbarians, particularly along the Danubian and Eastern fron- 
tiers, (3) the power and influence of the army, (4) the moral de- 
cline and the growth of luxury, (5) the number and weakness of 
the emperors, and (6) the Germanizing of the frontier provinces. 



By questioning the class as to just how far Diocletian and Con- 
stantino appreciated the situation and grappled with its problems, 
the instructor is able to establish their connection with the past 
and the bearing of their reforms upon the future. The time and 
attention which has already been given to these topics will 
determine the amount of time which should be devoted to them 
at this point. Many of the scattered threads may now be brought 
together with advantage, with a due regard to the relative im- 
portance of each factor in the situation. 

Value of lUttstrations. 

' A carefully selected illustration or anecdote will convey more 
meaning to the class than mere generalizing without recourse to 
specific instances. Of such a character would be the injunction of 
Septimus Severus to his son, " Content the soldiers and you mi^y 
despise the rest"; or again the career of Elagabalus as an illustra- 
tion of the character of the wearers of the purple. The pages of 
Gibbon will often serve this purpose. The writers of the Silver 
Age may be drawn upon to illustrate social conditions, especially 
the gradual moral decay which was sapping the vitality of the 
people, care being exercised to point out that conditions were per- 
haps not quite as widespread or hopeless as these writers would 
lead us to believe. A r6sum6 of Roman life and customs could 
be introduced at this point either in the form of special reports or 
by bringing together the scattered portions 9f the textbook which 
throw light on this aspect of the history. When writers like 
Tucker, Abbott and Friedl&nder present such subjects as the posi- 
tion of women, touring under the empire, means of communication, 
Diocletian's Edict and the high cost of living, municipal politics in 
Pompeii, the career of a Roman student, the social day of a 
Roman aristocrat, children and education, it should prove an easy 
task to convey a clear-cut impression of the Roman himself, the 
chief factor in the progress or decline of a given epoch. How much 
more satisfactory is the feeling with which we close the pages of 
Roman history if we know that the student has come into contact 
with the actual life currents which ebbed and flowed in these cen- 
turies. 

The problems before Diocletian and Constantine call to mind 
the tasks which confronted men like Sulla, Caesar, and Octavius, 
and the study of this period, therefore, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a stimulating review, in which the causes of the decline 
in each case may be carefully contrasted. These two centuries, 
namely from 133 B.C. to 27 B.C. and from 180 to 284 A.D. were 
two important periods in Rome's development. Upon their clear 
understanding hinges largely the student's grasp of the entire sub- 
ject. 

Bibliography. 

The last two chapters in Seignobos's "History of Ancient Civ- 
ilization" are well worth reading for the light which they throw 
upon this period. Mention should also be made of his *' History 
of the Roman People," Chapter XXV; "Grant's Outlines of Euro- 
pean History," Chapters VII- VIH; Davis's "Outline ffistory of the 
Roman Empire, Chapter III, and pages 163-175, and Goodspeed's 
"Ancient History," pages 409-415. 
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There is a greater need for the careful teaching of the city and 
its government than for that of any other of our political institu- 
tions. The system of municipal government is to-day the least suc- 
cessful of any of the plans drawn up by our forefathers for the 
regulation of oiur affairs. This is largely because it was based 
originally to a large extent on that of English cities, and as the 
new conditions have arisen, modiflcations have been made, so thait 
now the "general system represents an irregular growth of over 
one hundred years instead of a systematic and well-defined plan 
such as exists in our national and state governments." These 
irregularities make city government a subject not only difficult to 
teach, but also one in which it is difficult to arouse interest. To 
teach it properly, one must have a definite object in view that the 
irregularities may be cleared away, and municipal government be 
as clearly understood as that of our nation and our State. 

The reasons for this definiteness are manifold. First' of all the 



great mass of population is crowding into our cities. Thither 
flows the great tide of immigration, bringing with it the many 
foreigners with their false ideas of freedom, — a freedom which 
deals only with the individual, and has no care for the rights of 
others. Into this " melting pot " come the inhabitants of all the 
world, and it is the problem of the teacher of civil government 
to be sure that a proper product is the result of the " melting." 

Again, in the city we reach the greatest number with the least 
effort, and so the greatest results may be accomplished. Two- 
fifths of all the people of the United States live in cities of more 
than 8,000 inhabitants, whereas twenty-five years ago, less than 
one -fifth of our population dwelt in cities. This shows that the 
need for proper teaching of city government is greater than ever 
before. 

If the questions arising in the dense centers of population are 
solved, then those arising in State and nation may be readily 
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answered* It is a well-known fact that many cities are goyemed 
by the "boss" and his corrupt coterie, whose only business is 
politics, their only care their private interests. As the municipal 
goYemment involves the expending of a large amount of money, 
greater in proportion to the population than any other govern- 
mental division, it is evident that the citizens should be as inter- 
ested as possible in this matter. If the children are being trained 
to interest themselves in these problems, a class of citizens is be- 
ing raised up to fight corruption and bad government in its cen- 
ters, and the regeneration of government will start there. 

Naturally the great cities contain the great centers of thought 
and in them start the greater part of the movements for the uplift 
and betterment of the race. This follows as a result of the many 
new conditions which arise there, and the correct solution of the 
problems arising from these new conditions may be applied imi- 
versally. On the other hand, many of the serious questions which 
have arisen in the different municipalities might have been easily 
avoided if the conditions which gave them rise had been studied 
in the public schools. 

The average citizen is too busy, or too apathetic t« spend time on 
city affairs, sometimes even too busy to vote. The only way to 
combat this indifference, and to remedy it, is to teach the children 
what a serious thing this indifference is. "All for the city, the 
city for all," is the rallying cry of many municipalities to-day, 
and the meaning of this slogan is being taught to the children in 
the kindergartens. In such cities, the growth toward better gov- 
ernment is very marked. Rochester, N. Y., is a notable example 
of this. 

The great business corporations have their places of business in 
the cities. Here they may be studied at close range. Here may be 
noted the working of the great company that is acting within its 
rights, rights which are granted by a lawful and proper franchise. 
Too often, may be as readily noted the greed and lawlessness of 
a corporation; its oppression of the poor, its lack of observance of 
the law, and the illegal business methods which have been too 
much in evidence during the past years. Who is to combat this 
disregard of law? Who will solve the problem of proper control 
of the corporations? The only answer can be, the students who 
have been trained in the schools to stand for civic decency, and 
civic honesty. In their hands lies the solution of all these ques- 
tions. 

Such being the conditions which confront the teachers of civil 
government in the cities, and such being some of the problems to 
be solved, what is the best method of approach by which to reach 
the average boy and girl in a city school? The psychological basis 
for such an approach is the same as that for any other subject, 
i. e., attention, and attention must be aroused by interest. Dexter 
and Garlick in their "Psychology in the School Room" define in- 
terest as " the name given to the pleasurable or painful feelings 
which are evoked by an object or an idea, and which give that 
object or idea the power of arousing and holding the attention," 
and they quote, "Whatever does not interest the mind, that the 
mind is indifferent to, and whatever it is indifferent to, is to that 
mind as if it had no existence." 

The former method of approach was to begin at the home, as this 
was the most elementary form of government. This method is 
perhaps psychologically correct, as it follows the axiom — ** from 
the known to the related unknown," — ^but it did not seem to pro- 
duce results. Interest is dependent on a certain amount of simi- 
larity; the connection with what is pleasurable or painful; and 
curiosity. The home is too often not a center of interest. The 
perfect familiarity with all its surroimdings makes the child ob- 
livious to the home as a form of government and so it becomes 
valueless as a basis for our work in the study of government. On 
the other hand, we know that the young of all animals are full 
of curiosity, — all nature students, whether " fakirs " or not, agree 
in this, and the human young are no different from those of other 
species. The child is a human interrogation point, and it is the 
province of the teacher to turn this curiosity in the right direction. 

It would seem that the makers of the Syllabus in Civics, re- 
cently issued by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, had this latter method of approach in mind when they 
formulated the work to be followed by the cities. They begin to 
work in the city. street. A great part of the average city child's 
time is spent there, — on his way to and from school, at his play, 
or going about his manifold business. No matter what he is do- 
ing, or where he is going, if he is in the street, he is coming in 
contact with city government. He sees the policeman patrolling 



the street; he sees the telephone and telegraph wires crossing and 
recrossing the street, and the ugly poles on which they are raised 
aloft. If he rides to school he goes on the electric or elevated 
trains, in an automobile or on a bicycle. If he walks, he goes along 
the city pavements, noting perhaps, the street noises, the cries of 
the push-cart man, the jangling bells of the junk buyer or the 
mournful shoutings of the " old clo'es " dealer. He sees the steady 
stream of traffic going in each direction, with little or no disorder, 
all obedient to the uplifted hand of the policeman. All these facts 
are crowding in upon the consciousness of the child, and all that 
is necessary is to focus this consciousness into attention to a par- 
ticular object to have the pupil intensely interested at once. 

We have said that the pupil was a living question mark. Let 
him make a list of the street activities that he has seen on his way 
to school and try to solve their relation to the city government. 
There will be no lack of interest and the questions will begin to 
come. What right have trolley cars to use the middle of the 
street? How do they obtain this right? Why is a certain kind 
of pavement used in one streel, and another sort in the next one? 
Who decides this? Who has the right to put up a notice that if 
we spit in the street or other public place, we are liable to a fine? 
Why do the vehicles on one side of the street go in one direction, 
and those on the opposite side go in the other direction? What be- 
comes of the offender whom the policeman takes to the station 
house? Has he any rights, and if so what are they? Questions 
enough will soon be asked to develop the fact that there are the 
three great departments of government, and from this it will be 
easy to lead the pupils to ask how these officials obtain power, and 
how they know what their duties are. This will bring about a 
discussion of the city charter, the history of the formation and 
growth of the city, and its relation to the State. 

The point has now been reached where the co-operation of the 
city officials may be asked for. It will be much more interesting 
for the class to hear them explain their powers and duties, than 
to study these facts from a text-book, or from the city charter. 

This help may be obtained in two ways. The teacher may go 
to the city officials and ask them to write out their ideas as to the 
responsibilities and duties of their office. He may then have their 
signed statements mimeographed, and copies of them placed in 
the hands of the students. The better way, however, is to permit 
the pupils to appoint committees from their own number to obtain 
these statements. They then receive the facts at first hand, and 
get into actual touch with the city government. 

Even if the departments are visited, and these statements ob- 
tained, it is very important that some of the city officials should 
meet the class and talk to it on some topic connected with the 
making of a good city. This the municipal officers will be pleased 
to do. 

In many cities are commissions of various kinds, or certain phil- 
anthropic individuals who investigate such conditions in the city 
as are not commonly noted; e. g., those who investigate tenement 
house conditions and offer suggestions for their improvement. An 
address from one who has made a study of such subjects in one's 
own city would do more to arouse the interest and secure the help 
of the children than the mere study of books would ever accomplish. 
Notes on such addresses should appear in the student's note-books. 

When the study of the law-making department is taken up, per- 
mission should be obtained for the students to attend the delibera- 
tions of the common council It is even better for the members 
of the class to be formed into a common council, with members 
properly elected, the proper presiding officer chosen, and with reg- 
ularly held sessions. Ordinances for civic betterment should be 
introduced, debated and voted upon. The entire discipline in some 
schools is carried on by such a body, acting under faculty super- 
vision. 

In addition to the discussions which arise concerning the various 
departments of government, questions will arise in regard to the 
city utilities. How are franchises granted to railway and other cor- 
porations? How do other companies or individuals receive permits 
to do business in the city ? How is the city water supply regulated 
and kept pure? What precautions are taken .to care for the health 
of the city? How is its waste and garbage disposed of? Besides 
these specific queries, the general one of private versus municipal 
ownership should be discussed. The easiest way to accomplish such 
discussions may perhaps be found in debate. It must be clearly 
stated to the debater, that such a debate must be* prepared very 
carefully. The class should be required to take notes on such work. 
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reproducing in their note-books what ie said in the class-room and 
making this the basis of future study. 

In some schools these debates take place in "civics" clubs, 
formed for the discussion of municipal problems. It is not nec- 
essary that the membership be limited to those studying civics, 
but anyone who is interested in his city should be admitted to 
such a society and take part in the discussions. 

Though the work outlined above refers particularly to the pupils 
in the high school, yet it may be as readily adapted for use in 
the grades. The reasons given for the study of the city government 
are stronger in the elementary schools than they are in the high 
school, for the mental habits of the children are less formed and 
therefore their co-operation in good government will be more easily 
secured. The improvement league of the city should enlist the 
help of the children, and its work will be much lessened by intelli- 
gent use of their help. In many cities junior civic leagues are 
being formed, having for their object the training of the children 
in civic matters. Their help is enlisted for clean struts; they are 
taught to observe the law while playing on the streets; to look 
out for the rights of others, and, in general, to grow up useful, 
law-abiding citizens and to be proud of their city. 

When the pupil's own city has been thoroughly discussed, its 
government should be compared with that of other cities. The 



questions should be asked: ** Wherein is my city lacking?" '' Uow 
can what is lacking be brought into the life of my city?" 

From the above plan of teaching we may expect certain definite 
results. First, the student will learn certain facts about his own 
city. Second, a better city will result — better in an exterior aspect, 
and better in its moral uplift. It will be easy to get rid of the 
bill-boards, with their staring, and, too often, vicious displays, if 
the sentiment of the children is aroused against them. There will 
be no trouble in getting parks set aside, playgrounds opened, and 
the city generally beautified, if the children are thoroughly awak- 
ened to the need of these things. In the present, they will arouse 
their parents to demand good government, and in the future they 
will be able to demand it for themselves. When they come to 
vote, they will be able to demand that the " boss," entrenched 
behind the city patronage, shall be driven from his place, and that 
the corporations shall give full value for the rights that they have 
procured from the people. Third, as soon as a child begins to feel 
that it is his city, and that he has a personal responsibility in its 
activities, at that time begins his growth in good citizenship. This 
growth reacts oo the making of a better city, for the basis of good 
city government is a body of citizens which make the welfare of 
their city their own welfare, and which work together for a " city 
beautiful." 
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NOTES. 

Dr. Edwin S. Corwin has been elected professor of politics in 
Princeton University. 

Mr. Henry Aaron Yeomans has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Government at Harvard University. 

The State Senate of Virginia has defeated a bill requiring civic 
training to be given in all the high schools of the state. 

Mr. William S. Anderson will publisli this year with Moffat, 
Yard & Co., a work upon " Smuggling in the American Colonies." 

The Yale University Press will this spring, publish " The 
Origin of the English Constitution," by Prof. Qeorge B. Adams. 

Harvard University has purchased the library of Marquis Olivart, 
one of the most complete libraries of international law in exist' 
•nee. 

Mr. W. C. Westerguard has resigned from the Alameda (Cal.) 
High School, and is now pursuing graduate study at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Messrs. Geo. P. Putnam's Sons announce for early issue " Wood- 
row Wilson and New Jersey Made Over," by Miss Hester E. 
Hosford. 

The anniversary of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Indepen- 
dence will be observed in Charlotte, N. C, as usual on the 
twentieth day of May. 

Dr. C. R. Atkinson, of Ursinus College, will give courses in 
Comparative Politics and American Government in the Summer 
School at Oberlin College. 

Professor G. W. Knight, professor of American History at Ohio 
State University, is a delegate from Columbus to the Ohio State 
Constitutional Convention. 

The "Journal of Education," Boston, in its issue of January 18, 
had an interesting article by Mr. H. W. Edwards, of Berkeley, Cal., 
on " The Teaching of Peace." ^ 

The Mississippi Teachers' Association will meet at Gulf port on 
May 2, 3, 4, 1912. A portion of the program will be devoted to 
history. The program will be issued about April 1. 

Professor William M. Sloane, who occupies the Theodore Roose- 
velt professorship at the University of Berlin in 1912-1913, will 
lecture upon the history of political parties in the United States. 

Columbia University has introduced an innovation in the form 
of a series of lectures to be given at the University on Monday 
afternoons by the principal officers of the New York City Gov- 
ernment. 



Brown University has received a gift of the library of CoL 
George Earle Church, London. The library consists mainly of works 
upon South America and Central America and includes many rare 
volumes. 

Mr. George F. Strong, librarian of the Hatch Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has arranged an exhibition of publications of histori- 
cal interest in connection with the development of the colleges 
and universities in the Middle West. 

The University of Wisconsin has inaugurated a " Forward Wis- 
consin " movement in which the University aims to study the 
social and economic problems of the state, to strengthen the stu- 
dent activities, and to make them conducive to better citizen- 
ship. 

The May First Club, a California organization of about forty 
men teachers met on February 17. The speaker was Rev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt, of the First Unitarian Church, San Francisco, whose 
topic was "The Value of History from the Point of View of a 
Minister." 

Mr. Fletcher Harper Swift has published through Henry Holt k 
Co., a " History of Public Permanent Common School Funds in the 
United States, 1795-1905." More than one-half of the work it 
devoted to an account of the public school funds in each one of 
the States. 

Leaflets 27 and 28 of the (English) Historical Association con- 
tain an account of The American Historical Association by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Prothero, and a paper on " Some Influences of the 
Geography of Northumberland upon its History" by G. H. 
Thomson. 

Miss Nellie Hammond, of the Wobum, Mass., High School, haa 
organized the " City of Woburnia " among her pupils in Govern- 
ment, and the inauguration of the new city government took place 
recently in the High School before a large audience, which included 
many members of the actual Woburn city government. 

The Filson Club has just issued number XXVI. of its publica- 
tions, devoted to " The Kentucky Mountains : Transportation and 
Commerce, 1760-1911," by Miss Mary Verhoeff. The work in- 
cludes a geographical introduction describing the region, and then 
an historical account of the transportation and commerce through 
the mountains. 

The Middlebury (Vt.) College Bulletin for October, 1911, con- 
tains a paper by Professor Raymond MacFarlane, giving a list 
of one hundred books composing a high school teacher's profes- 
sional library. Among the several topics under which works are 
listed, are History, Biography and Methods of Instruction in His- 
tory. Civics, and Government. 
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' Ihe Common Cause'* is a new {publication devoted to opposition 
to Socialism, giving aid to promote means to defeat it, but in- 
terested positively in many worthy reforms. It maintains a free 
publicity bureau, a free information bureau, and a list of lecturers 
upon Socialism. The paper is published by The Social Reform 
Press, 154 K. 23d Street, New York City. 

There has been prepared under the direction of the Secretary 
of State, an "Outline of the Organization and Work of the De- 
partment of State," a pamphlet published by the Government 
Printing Office. This work gives not only a brief history of the 
department, but also an account of the duties and functions of the' 
several bureaus and officials of the department. 

Many suggestions, have been made in the present Congress for 
the erection of a memorial to President Lincoln. In addition to 
the proposed national highway, a monumental structure in Wash- 
ington has been proposed. Now Representative W. G. Sharp, of 
Ohio, suggests the establishment of a national vocational school as 
the most appropriate memorial to Abraham Lincoln. 

An editorial in "The Nation" for January twenty-fifth, called 
attention to the difficulty which history students have experi- 
enced in obtaining access to the records of the War Department. 
The editorial called forth a series of letters from historical 
scholars, endorsing the views expressed in the editorial. Some 
of these letters were printed in "The Nation," for February 
twenty- second. 

The American Historical Association has sent out its annual 
notices of the terms of competition for the Justin Windsor Prize 
in American History and the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize in 
European History. Details in connection with the awarding of 
these prizes, each of which amounts to two hundred dollars, may 
be obtained from the respective chairmen. Professor Claude H. 
Van Tyne, University of Michigan, and Professor George L. Burr, 
Cornell University. 

Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., contributes a letter to " The Nation " 
for March fourteenth, calling attention to the important discovery 
of a cuneiform tablet by Prof. Vincent Scheil, of Paris. The tab- 
let makes possible the successive enumeration of five dynasties of 
kings ruling in the Euphrates Valley before the dynasty of Ur. 
It confirms the knowledge of* Sargon's humble origin, and it brings 
forward the name of the oldest female ruler in the world, a 
woman named Azagbau. 

The educational possibilities of the moving picture show have 
scarcely been realized. A step in this direction is made by The 
Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Minister of the South Congregational 
Church, New Britain, Conn., in a pamphlet entitled "Religious 
Possibilities of the Motion Picture." While dealing mainly with 
the religious aspects of the subject, Mr. Jump gives many details 
relating to moving pictures. Copies of the pamphlet can be ob-' 
tained upon remitting five cents to Mr. Jump, to cover postage. 

In the minutes of the sixth annual meeting of the New York 
State Examinations Board, it was voted that a special committee 
consisting of Superintendent Maxwell, President Rhees, and Presi- 
dent Finley, be appointed to report to the Oommissioner of Edu- 
cation within the next three months, a plan for an educational 
museum, to be established in the Education Building connected 
with the State Education Department. Certain alcoves will be 
devoted to special high school subjects, and History will be one 
represented. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, the Depart- 
ment of the Classics, Harvard University, offers a course of six 
lectures on "Life and Letters at Athens, from Pericles to Alex- 
ander," by Paul Shorey, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek at the 
University of Chicago. The lectures will be given in the month 
of March, and include the following topics: The Age of Pericles; 
Aristophanes; The Case of Euripides; The School of Athens — 
Plato and Isocrates; Demosthenes and the Lost Cause; From 
Aristophanes to Menander — Life and Letters in the Little Athens 
of the Fourth Century. 

The third conference of the Western Economic Society was held 
in Chicago, on March the first and second. It was devoted to a 
discussion of a topic interesting to historians, as well as to econo- 
mists, " The Regulation of Industrial Combinations." Among the 
speakers were: Prof. Ernest Freund, of the University of Chicago; 
Prof. H. S. Smalley, of the University of Michigan; Prof. G. P. 
Hall, Dean of the University of Chicago Law School; Prof. H. 



Parker Willis, of George Washington University; Prof. C. W. 
Wright, of the University of Chicago; Prof. J. W. Jenks, of 
Cornell University; and Prof. Edwin S. Meade, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

There has been formed at the University of Missouri, a history 
club, composed of members of the history faculty and of stu- 
dents especially interested in historical study. The club meets 
once a month, usually at the home of one of the faculty mem- 
bers. The affairs of the club are directed by a commiteee com- 
posed of one faculty member, one graduate student, and one 
undergraduate student. The program for each monthly meeting 
has included a fifteen minute or half hour discussion of current 
history, a fifteen minute paper upon some world-famous his- 
torian, and closes with a twenty minute paper, followed by an 
open discussion, upon the relation of History to some closely 
allied subject such as Literature, Sociology, Geography, or Econ- 
omics. The club has bad a successful year. 

The United States Bureau of Education, at Washington, D. C, 
possesses a special pedagogical library of more than one hundred 
thousand volumes which, while primarily a working collection for 
the Bureau itself, is also designed to serve, as far as possible, 
as a central reference and circulating library for educators 
tliroughout the country. In some respects the library is the best 
equipped in the country and it has particularly good files of school 
reports of the states and cities, documents and reports of uni- 
versities, colleges and schools, transactions of educational associ- 
ations and educational periodicals. The resources Of the library 
are open to the use of scholars both by means of the reading room 
facilities furnished in Washington, and also through the liberal 
inter-library and personal loan system, which has been es- 
tablished. 

VASSAR ALUMNJB. 

Tlie sixteenth anual meeting of the Vassar Alumne Historical 
Association was held at Vassar College on Saturday, February 24, 
1912. The subject of the meeting was "What Have Vassar Alum- 
na Done for the Promotion of Historical Studies?" 

On Friday afternoon Dr. Lucy E. Textor, who spent the past 
summer in Russia, spoke on "Life on a Russian Estate." 

On Friday evening Professor Theodore Clarke Smith, formerly 
of Vassar, now of Williams College, gave the annual Washington's 
Birthday address on " Iconoclasm in the Writing of History," 
apropos of recent criticism of Washington. 

The members of the Senior Class reproduced on Saturday even- 
ing a session of the General Court of Massachusetts, debating im- 
promptu the questions at issue between England and America in 
the American Revolution. 

NEW KNGLAlfD ASSOaATION. 

The work of revising the catalog of " Aids to Historical Teaching," 
the collection of the New England Association at Simmons College, 
is going on rapidly, and the new catalog is expected about May 1. 
Mr. M. L. Bonham, Jr., Simmons College, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The principal papers read at meetings of the New England Asso- 
ciation will be published in The Histobt Teacher's Magazine, 
and the annual reports of the Association will be discontinued. 
Copies of the Magazine containing the papers will be mailed to all 
members. __»«_^. 

OHIO HISTORY TEACHERS. 

A resolution favoring the formation of a state history teachers' 
association in Ohio was adopted at a meeting of teachers in Cin- 
cinnati, on Saturday, March 16. The occasion was the session of 
the history section of the eighth annual conference of the secondary 
school principals and teachers of the schools accredited to the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. D. C. Shilling, of the Hamilton, Ohio, high school, acted as 
chairman of the history section. In an address upon " American 
Writers of European History," Mr. James F. Dilworth, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, pointed out that since 1908 at least nineteen 
creditable books and monographs by eleven different American 
writers, had been published. Professor Merrick Whitcomb, in the 
following discussion, emphasized the advantages of European his- 
tory as a field for monographic work. 

"The Social Sciences for Commercial Students" was the title 
of a paper read by Mr. Frank P. Goodwin, of the Woodward High 
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School, Cincinnati. Mr. Goodwin urged the omission of political 
and dynastic details in commercial courses, and the inclusion of 
more facts of a social, economic and industrial character. Miss 
Ella Mae Cope, of Hamilton, Ohio, in speaking of the training of 
the high school teacher of history, favored a broad college course, 
followed by specialized work in history in the graduate school. 
She emphasized the necessity of knowing history as well as know- 
ing methods of teaching. 

Miss Marie P. Dickor^, of Cincinnati, gave a strong argument in 
favor of a state history teachers' association. She showed that the 
teachers of language, mathematics, and science had already organ- 
ized, and that it was time for history teachers to take similar 
action. A resolution favoring such an organization was passed 
by the conference. 

At the November, 1911, meeting of the Central Ohio Teachers' 
Association, a committee, of which Mr. D. C. Shilling, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, is chairman, was appointed to prepare a plan for a state 
organization. The chairman will be pleased to correspond with 
Ohio teachers of history who are interested in the movement. 



MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual meeting of the History Teachers' Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland was held at Normal College, New 
York City, on March 8 and 9. Two sessions were held, one on 
Friday afternoon, and the other on Saturday morning, Friday 
evening being left open as experience- had shown the difficulty of 
holding evening meetings in New York City. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a consideration of the sub- 
jects of certification of history teachers, and the teaching of 
economics in the high school. Professor Edgar Dawson, of Normal 
College, read the principal paper upon the first topic. He pointed 
out that more preparation is needed before the teacher begins to 
teach history. Germany, France and the state of California had 
already gone far in this direction, said Prof. Dawson; and much 
must be done in other states before the history teacher can gain 
a more dignified position and a larger salary. 

A requirement both as to the time spent in preparation, and as 
to the content of the course, is needed in the territory covered by 
the Middle States Association. The time limit should be at least 
that required to receive the bachelor's degree; with one more year 
for teachers in large high schools; and a second additional year for 
those schools, in which all the time of the teacher is devoted to the 
subject of history. 

For the content of the course, Dr. Dawson recommended a liberal 
education, including two languages, biology, and logics or mathe- 
matics; special courses in history occupying at least one-third of 
the entire course; and pedagogical courses including practice and 
observation, to the amount of one-tenth of the course. Dr. Daw- 
son closed with an appeal for the education of school admini- 
strators, the general public, and the colleges and universities, to 
a realization of the urgent need of better prepared teachers of 
history. His paper will be published in full in The Hisiobt 
Tsacher's MAOAznrE. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss Sarah A. Dynes, of the 
Trenton, (N. J.) Normal School, agreed with Prof. Dawson's plan. 
She emphasized the necessity of observation work with actual 
classes, and called attention to the fact that a college degree was 
not sufficient for the history teacher — the teacher must have had 
good training in history in the college course. Miss Dynes advo- 
cated the study of the lives of eminent historians in order to 
understand their problems and methods of work. 

Mi". Alexander L. Pugh, of the High School of Commerce, New 
York City, read a report from the committee, upon the teaching 
of economics in the high school. The report was in the form ot 
answers to three questions: Why teach political economy in the 
high school? Can it be taught in the high school? How shall it 
be taught? 

First, economics should be taught in the high school because of 
the many economic problems facing the every -day citizen; because 
its reasoning methods are closely akin to those used in ordinary 
life; because history teachers are emphasizing industrial and 
economic history, but are giving no adequate organization of the 
facts so presented; and because only one person (college gradu- 
ates) in five hundred will receive training in economics if it is 
not given in the high school. 

Second, Can economics be taught in the high school? Many 
persons urge that it cannot, because there are no adequate text- 



books and no trained teachers, and because the subject is too 
difficult. Mr. Pugh pointed to the large display of text-books he 
had placed on the table as answer to the first objection. He said 
that history teachers had usually studied the subject of economics 
and were qualified to teach it to high school students. He said 
that it had been taught successfully in the first year of the New 
York High School of Commerce for the past seven years. The 
material was so vast that it is possible to select that part of it 
fitted to students of any particular grade. 

Third, as to how economics should be taught, Mr. Pugh advised 
putting it into the fourth year of the high school course in place 
of higher mathematics or second year physics. There should be 
a small text -book to give the theory; and in the second half of the 
course a study of special problems, such as the trusts, money, 
labor and transportation. In commercial courses the economics 
should occupy two years and should be preceded by a strong 
course in commercial geography. In agricultural schools, it should 
take the form of the economics of agriculture. 

In the discussion which followed, the suggestion was made and 
opposed that sociology be put in the high school course. The fear 
was expressed that economics might take some of the time de- 
voted to fourth year history, but it seemed to be the general 
opinion that it should take its own place among the subjects fit 
for high school study, and that history should not be sacrificed 
to it any more than any other subject might be compelled to yield 
to the incorporation of a new course in the curriculum. Among 
those participating in the discussion were Miss Byrnes, Messrs. 
Lyttle, Schuyler, and Knowlton. 

The committee was thanked for its report, and continued for 
another year with the request that a syllabus be prepared for 
high school economics. 

Historical geography was the general topic for the Saturday 
morning session. Professor William R. Shepherd read a stimu- 
lating paper, treating of the relation of geography to history, and 
of the desirable qualities in historical maps and atlases. Professor 
Shepherd held that geography is an ultimate determinant of his- 
tory; it furnishes the space relationship in which men's actions 
take place in a time relationship. 

The inadequacy of present historical maps, and the qualities 
they should possess were next discussed by Dr. Shepherd. Upon 
the mechanical side he demanded greater accuracy and clearness in 
drawing maps; the exact locating of places; harmony and uni- 
formity in the color schemes; and elaborate legends to make the 
maps fully intelligible. In the matter of content, he advocated a 
wide range of maps for the historical student, including physical 
and political maps; maps showing treaty adjustments, political, 
social and economic development; reference maps containing all 
the places the location of which might be useful; plans of cities; 
contemporaneous maps, and many other forms. In maps relating 
. to United States history he would study the location an^ migra- 
tion of Indian tribes; the full treatment of all parts of the 
country, not only the thirteen English colonies; and the supreme 
emphasis upon the westward movement, with its manifold 
variations. 

Professor Shepherd's paper, it is hoped, will be available for 
publication in an early number of The Histobt Teacher's Maoa- 

ZTNE. 

Miss Elizabeth Briggs, of the Horace Mann High School, New 
York, spoke upon the knowledge, or rather, the lack of knowledge 
of historical geography upon the part of secondary school pupils, 
as shown in the answer papers submitted to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Up to 1905, the answers upon historical 
geography were uniformly rated lower than the answers to any 
other history questions. Since 1905 there has been a gradual im- 
provement, until in 1910 and 1911 the geography answers were 
rated at about the same value as other history answers. 

Mr. Joseph F. Sheehan of Public School, No. 153, Brooklyn, 
showed what was done in his school in encouraging the study of 
local historical geography. Gravesend, the oldest English settle- 
ment on the western end of Long Island, is now included in the 
region of his school; and the scholars are encouraged to study 
the history and visit the sites of interesting places in connection 
with this original settlement. A lively discussion followed the 
reading of these papers. 

At the business meeting, the following officers were elected: 
Prof. Edgar Dawson, Normal College, President; Mrs. B. Walker, 
of Washington, D. C, Vice-President; Prof. Henry Johnson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Secretary-Treasurer; ad- 
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ditional 'members of the council, Dr. James Sullivan, Prof. William 
£. Lingelbach, Dr. Albert £. McKinley and Samuel B. Howe, Jr. 

In addition to the standing committee on economics in the high 
school, new committees were appointed to investigate the amount 
and kind of historical geography taught in the secondary school, 
and to examine into the preparation and certification of high 
school teachers of history. A resolution was adopted that at some 
future meeting the association would discuss the report of the 



National Education Association on the high school course, so far 
as it refers to the units in history. The council was instructed 
to call the next meeting for November 29 and 30, 1912, at Phila- 
delphia, at the time of the annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

The sessions closed with a very enjoyable luncheon tendered to 
the members of the Association by the Normal College. 
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Febrebo, Gugielmo. The Women of the Caesars. New York, The 
Century Co., Pp. 337. $2.00. 

One has learned to expect from Kerrero's writings a vivid, dram- 
atic presentation that will be intensely interesting, and views that 
differ decidedly from the accepted accounts. These characteristics 
are all found in this book which consists mostly of articles which 
have been published in the Century Magazine. 

For the teacher of Roman History the most valuable of all is 
the introductory chapter on " Woman and Marriage in Ancient 
Rome." The remaining chapters are: Livia and Julia; The 
Daughters of Agrippa; Tiberius and Agrippina; The Sisters of 
Caligula and the Marriage of Messalina; Agrippina, the Mother of 
Nero. 

The author's thesia is that Roman marriages and divorces were 
social and political " arrangements," and therefore, he has given 
political history with the character sketches. In comparison with 
Greek women, the Roman matrons enjoyed a free and independent 
position and exerted an important, although. an indirect, influence 
on politics. (To an American this may seem a very restricted 
freedom and hardly more than a decorative slavery). 

While the author's views differ widely from established opinions 
regarding Julia, Livia, the two Agrippinas, and Messalina, he furn- 
ishes no new facts as proofs, no investigations of inscriptions or 
monuments. Tacitus and Suetonius seem to be his only authori- 
ties. Hence his treatment will fail to convince students that the 
book is a trustworthy historical treatise. To many, it will ap- 
pear rather as a series of brilliantly -written essays. 

It is, however, well illustrated with photographs of drawings, 
and paintings by Andri Castaigne and Alma Tadema, with copies 
of ancient coins and cameos, and also with very good reproduc- 
tiiMis of Rom»» portrait- sculpture, including the photograph of the 
latest statue of Augustus found in Rome in 1910. 

Victoria A. Adams. 
Davis, H. W. C. Medieval Europe. (Home University Library.) 
New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 256, 50c. 

This little book is an admirable refutation of Gibbon's famous 
postulate that the Middle Ages were but '*a long night of ignor- 
ance and force, only redeemed from utter squalor by some linger- 
ing rays of ancient culture." The author has used fine discrimina- 
tion in his selection of material. Commencing with an excellent 
analysis of the causes of the downfall of the Roman Empire, he 
traces in vivid fashion the founding of the barbarian kingdoms, the 
establishment of the Holy Roman Empire, its inevitable struggle 
with the Papacy, the causes and characteristics of feudalism, and 
the expansion of Europe in the later Middle Ages. He wisely calls 
attention to the faet that the Cruaades form but the climax to an 
earlier advance of Europe elsewhere: in the northeast against the 
Slavs, in the southeast against the Hungarians, and in the south 
against the Moora. The most striking characteristics of the later 
Bfiddle Ages — ^the medieval church, the medieval state, and the free 
towns — have especially able and fair chapters devoted to their dis- 
aiiasion. It is unfortunate that there is no index: otherwise the 
defects of the book are few. 

It is too advanced for high school pupils, but teachers and ma- 
ture students of history will find it stimulating and suggestive. 

Howard C. Hill. 
FiSHKB, Sidney G. The True Daniel Webster. Philadelphia, The 
J. B. Lippincott CJo. Pp. xiv, 517. $2.00. 

This title more than hints that other biographies of Webster 
are not true, and this aspersion the author justifies by the dec- 
laration that they were written under the influence of a tradition 
created by Webster's abolitionist and free -soil opponents who 
" tore and mangled him until it is an almost unrecognizable body 



his biographer has to reanimate with its original soul." It is 
from this source, he declares, that the calumny of drunkenness 
started. The characteristics of this biography are this attitude of 
defense of Webster, a fullness of detail in the narrative, with 
oftentimes a loquacious quality, and a clear, simple and interesting 
style. Webst<'r was so towering a figure in national affairs, from 
the war of 1812 to 1852, that, as Rhodes says, " The best possible 
way of studying the period is through his career." Conse- 
quently, in this account of party issues and leaders, there is much 
serviceable material for both teachers and pupils. The author's 
generous method of treatment of his themes may be illustrated 
from his chapter on the great debate with Senator Hayne; Here 
there is not only a vivid and impartial account of the contest 
in eloquence, but also a clear statement of the political situation, 
out of which it arose, to wit, the struggle of western and southern 
political leaders to make permanent the recent political alliance 
between the west and the south against the east, and also a good 
summary of the national policy as to the public land, pertinent 
because it was out of a resolution relating to this that the debate 
started. The author justifies the Seventh of March speech, declar- 
ing that Webster was not trimming his sails to catch a favoring 
presidential breeze, but was courageously defending the only policy 
which seemed to him to promise the preservation of the Union 
he so deeply cherished. 

The descriptions of Webster's personal and private interests are 
attractive, — ^his fondness for his Marchfield and the Elms, his 
country home in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, his love of 
the early morning, his liking for large things, " the mountains, 
great trees, mighty oxen, wide fields, the ocean, the Union, the 
immense things of literature" which fit so well with the titanic 
quality of his personality and genius. 

The reader will leave the story with a clearer understanding of 
this period of our history and a livelier sense of appreciation of 
this statesman, whose influence was so potent in it. 

Wayland J. Chase. 
Fletcheb, C. R. L., and Kiplinq, Rudtabd. A History of Eng- 
land. New York, Doubleday, Page A Co. Pp 308. $1.80. 

Mr. Fletcher has gained some renown as a humorist among 
historians, and his newest volume is as enjoyable and also as 
reckless in statement as his earlier ones. Scattered through the 
narrative are twenty -three poems by Mr. Kipling, some of which 
have considerable merit, while a few are rather disappointing. It 
is difficult to see what demand there can be for this work on the 
American market. For use as a text-book it is entirely unsuited: 
it is written from a Tory view-point, and apparently for the 
purpose of emphasizing the need of further strengthening the 
British army and navy — so persistently is this urged that it 
finally becomes tiresome. Nor can the book be very serviceable as 
collateral reading, as it does not contain an adequate amount of 
materials— only a third as much as the average American text- 
book in English history. Mr. Henry Ford has contributed a 
series of very striking and very fanciful illustrations banning 
with a picture of life in the Stone age and closing with " a 
glimpse of the future." Lawrence M. Larson. 

Abbott, F. F. The Common People of Ancient Rome. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 290. S1.60. 

This is a book of essays, dealing with certain phases of the 
social and economic life of the common people of Rome, in the 
time of the Empire. Written in the same attractive style which 
the author used in his " Society and Politics in Ancient Rome." 
they treat of the following: How Latin became the world 
language; the I^atin of the common people, their poetry; Dio- 
cletian's edict of maximum prices; Roman corporations and trade- 
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guilds; and other topics of equal interest. Some of it is heavy 
pabulum for the young high school pupil, rather because of the 
intrinsic difficulty of the subjects dealt with than because of the 
author's treatment, which is popular in the best sense and very 
clear. The last two essays, "A Roman Politician," and *'A 
Friend of Gaesar," are character sketches of two of Caesar's as- 
sociates, G. S. Curio, the brilliant and erratic young lieutenant, 
and G. Matius, disinterested and loyal, "not captured by the 
charm either of public office or of gold," and in them the mag- 
netism of Caesar is subtly shown. In high schools and colleges 
most of this group of essays should be eagerly read; many of 
them are admirably suited for reference reading or brief topical 
reports. W. L. Westermann. 

MoBST, Alexandbe. In the Time of the Pharaohs. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 310. $2.00. 

The wife of M. Moret, Professor of Egyptology at the Sorbonne, 
has translated into English a number of his popular articles upon 
archaeological work in Egypt and certain phases of ancient 
Egyptian history. The book gives an interesting impression of the 
course of the excavations in Egypt during the past half century, 
and the methods employed in the restoration and maintenance of 
the ancient ruins. 

The chapter upon *' Pharaonic Diplomacy " contains well-chosen 
extracts from the correspondence between Pharaohs Amenophis 
III. and IV. and the kings of the Mitanni, of the Hittites, and of 
Babylon. These are from the famous group of letters discovered 
in 1887 at Tell-Amarna. The meaning and evolution of pyramid 
axchitecture is made clear in the chapter entitled, "Around the 
Pyramids." Other chapters offer interesting material upon the 
stone-age period of Egyptian history, upon Egyptian magic, and 
upon the Book of the Dead. 

The book is not a connected history, and does not pretend to 
take the place of the popular histories of Egypt, written by 
Breasted or Baikie. It does, however, offer, in more popular form, 
some of the material which is found in the more scholarly essays 
of Maspero, Wiedemann, and Niebuhr upon particular . phases of 
Egyptian life. The illustrations are good, but not profuse. 

W. L. Westermann. 
Munt, Ramsay. A New School Atlas of Modern History. New 
York, Henry Holt k Co. Pp. xxiv. 48. $1.25. 

This short atlas, the author claims, is distinguished from other 
works of the sort by the emphasis laid on the physical basis of 
historical geography, by the insertion of only such names as the 
student will use at the period dealt with, by thorough treatment 
of the development of the British Empire, in addition to very full 
treatment of the United Kingdom, and by an introduction oon- 
iaining a series of comments on each map in turn, with a number of 
additional sketch maps and battle plans at appropriate intervals. 

The introduction gives brief explanations of each plate and calls 
attention to the main territorial changes to be noted. Doubtless 
this will be of value, though most of this matter would normally 
be part of the lesson as taught by a competent teacher. The 
colored plates are arranged in four sections. The first section 
comprises ten plates showing Europe and the Mediterranean 
Basin at different dates, from the period of the Later Roman 
Empire to 1815. The second section is composed of thirteen plates 
illustrating the growth of the chief states of Europe. In this there 
are six maps of France, nine parts or the whole of Italy, four 
of Spain, and seven of parts or all of Germany. Then follows 
a section of thirteen excellent plates dealing with the British Isles, 
and last come twelve plates illustrating the history of European 
colonization. The author has been reasonably successful in his 
effort to produce a serviceable school atlas, though the book is 
distinctly inferior in number and quality of maps, paper, and 
mechanical makeup to the recently published atlas by William R. 
Shepherd. Yet in some regions, such as the British Isles, Mr. Muir's 
maps are much more numerous than those of the larger work. 
Considering the price, however, the present book is very satis- 
factory, and will be very useful to high school students. 

Clarence Perkins. 
Petbie, W. Flinders. Egypt and Israel. New York, E. S. 
Gorham. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

In this study, published for the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, Professor Petrie has brought together much 
interesting, information from archaeological and inscriptional 
sources bearing upon the relation of Israel to Egypt. It is 
decidedly a technical study, containing curious evidence of the 
continuity of Israelitic habitation and influence in Egypt, from 
the traditional migration from " Ur of the Chaldees " down ta the 



time of Mohammedanism. Upon the early period he is historically 
conservative, frankly accepting " documents and statements, 
wherever not modified or disproved by more certain sources." So 
Abraham appears as a personage as real as Hammurabi of Babylon, 
and the sojourn in Egypt is unquestioned. Definite evidence, 
however, from an Egyptian inscription forces the author to con- 
clude that " some Israelites continued in Palestine during most, 
or all, of the time that the others were in Egypt." 

The book seems, on the whole, much better adapted to the work 
of colle^ classes engaged in a special study of the history of 
Israel, than for use in a High School library. It will undoubtedly 
be useful, also, for those interested in Biblical study. 

W. L. Westermann. 



IP®]rn(S)dlncaQQ Liftsiraiftoiiir® 

HENRY L. CANNON, Ph.D., EDITOR. 

—"The Battle of Ravenna," 11, April, 1512 (Nuova Antologla, 1 
February), by Senator Pier Desiderio Pasolini, contains a number 
of contemporary illustrations, chiefly of the artillery of the day. 

— ^According to J. Haller, the controlling fact in the relations of 
"The Carolingians and the Papacy" Historische Zeitachrift, HI. 
xii. 1) was the mutual need they had for each other. 

— The new Quarterly Review of Russian History, Politics, Econo- 
mics, and Literature, published by the School of Russian Studies 
in the University of Liverpool, aims particularly " at making ac- 
cessible to the English public the work and views on various sub- 
jects of Russians of divers opinions, and thus of giving some per- 
spective of that enormous empire." 

— In the Independent for 20 February, Ray H. Whitbeck, editor 
of the Journal of Geography, discusses with numerous examples 
" The Meaning of the Names of Places." " In this way (bestow- 
ing place names) people of a particular period or region or nation- 
ality, have, unintentionally, registered their nationality, or their 
likes and dislikes, or their political or religious beliefs, or have 
preserved the evidence of waves of popular feeling which at times 
pass over the country." 

— ^"The Elizabethan Reformation" (Quarterly Review, January) 
is a careful review by Professor J. P. Whitney of King's College, 
London, of the numerous works upon that period which have 
appeared within the last decade under the names of such authors 
as Maitland, Oman, Stephens, Hunt, Innes, Birt, Gardiner, and 
Meyer. 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 



These books are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
alise that History is something besides a study of treaties, com- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the proffress of dis- 
covery, the development of nations, the growth oi political ideas 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do you know them ? If not, please write us. 



ATKINSON, HENTZER ft COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 



College Entrance Examinations 

• 

im/HY not secure ccpieB of questions in History asked during last 
^^ five years in eighteen of the leading colleges and nniyersitiei? 
As reyiew testa ooyering the entire field, they are inyaluable. Soch 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilwortht IlL 

Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 oenta each. 
Sample copy, half price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy tree. 
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— ^In the Pennsylvania Magazine of History for January, Pro- 
fessor £. R. Turner, of Michigan describes "The First Abolition 
Society of the United States." It arose in Philadelphia from an 
attempt of some citizens to secure the liberty through the courts 
of an Indian woman being taken by her master from New Jersey 
to the South. The society fell into abeyance during the Revo- 
lutionary War, but was revived in 1784. " In 1787 a new 
constitution was adopted, the name was changed, and Benjamin 
Franklin was elected president. 

— Teachers of Ancient and Medieval history will enjoy reading 
what Frederic Harrison has written about his favorite Greek and 
Latin authors in " Among My Books " in the January number of 
the English Review. He insists upon a wider reading in good 
translations, and upon reading the later writers as well as the 
strictly claBsical. " These later writers, whom " scholars " despise 
for their decadent style, are full of novel ideas and new forms of 
art, which ultimately blossomed into medieval literature. To ex- 
dude all this is to ruin the sense of continuity in civilization, as 
Freeman so often and so justly insisted." 

— ^In the Journal of Race Development, for January, Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale presents a striking theory of the 
relations of " Geographical Environment and Japanese Character," 
making a fresh application of the hypothesis of Professor C. J. 
Kullmer of Syracuse University, that all the leading countries of 
the world lie within the area of * cyclonic * storms. " The remark- 
able case of Japan has been seized upon by Kullmer as the 
strongest possible reason for believing that the storm track 
hypothesis offers an adequate explanation of the peculiar distribu- 
tion of intellectual attainments among the nations." 

— ^The new Yale Review is not an official publication. "A 
feature of its contents will be signed reviews of current books 
within its field of literature, science, history, and public affairs." 
The leading article of the opening number (October) was upon 
'War,' by the late William Graham Sumner, and abounds in the 
telling sentences of his well-known style. " War arises from the 
competition of life, not from the struggle for existence." '* While 
men were fighting for glory and greed, for revenge and superstition, 
they were building human society. They were learning discipline 
and cohesion; they were learning co-operation, perseverance, 
fortitude, and patience. These are not savage virtues: they are 



products of education. War forms larger social units and pro- 
duces states. The great conquests have destroyed what was 
effete and opened the way for what was viable. What appalls us, 
however, is the frightful waste of this process of evolution by 
war — ^waste of life and waste of capital. It is this waste which 
has made the evolution of civilization so slow." 



Pablications of the 

English Historical 
Association 

HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 
OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 

LEAFLETS, 1-12 Dl BOUND FORM 

Price, 91.25 net 
Contents: Source-Books, Books on History Teaching, 
History Examinations, address by Hon. James Bryce, 
Brief Bibliography of British History, Books on General 
History, Supplementary Reading, Books on Colonial His- 
tory, Bibliography of Exeter, Teaching of History, 
Teaching of Local History, Illustrative Material. 

DIIBOUND LEAFLETS, 13-15, 17-24 

Price, 15 cents each; except No. 22, which is 35 cts. net 

Contents: (13) Historical Atlases and Maps; (14) 
Bibliography of London; (15) Teaching of Civics; (17) 
An Experiment in Teaching History; (18) Recent Brit- 
ish History; (19) Methods of Teaching History; (20) 
School Historical Libraries; (21) Brief Bibliography of 
Scottish History; (22) The Development of the Castle 
in England and Wales (illustrated); (23) Brief Bibli- 
ography of Irish History; (24) Report of Fifth Annual 
Meeting. 

FOR SALE BY 

NcKinley Publishing Company 

PHILADELPHIA. 



LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND (GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JANUARY 
27, TO FEBRUARY 24, 1912. 
Listed by (Thables A. Ooulomb, Ph.D. 
American History. 

Ames, Edgar W. Readings in American Histonr. (With bibL, 
etc.) In 2 vols. New York: C. E. Merrill. 167, 134 pp. 
Each, 25c. 

Atlantic and Pacific Transport Go. The Panama Canal Route. 
Baltimore: A. & P. Transport Co. 46 pp. Gratis. 

Bromberg, Fred'k G. The reconstruction period in Alabama. Mo- 
bile, Alabama: [The Author.] 18 pp. 25c. 

Buckelew, F. M. Buckelew the Indian O&ptive. [Story of his cap- 
tivity amongst the Lipan Indians on Texan frontier.] Bluff, 
Texas: S. E. Banta. 112 pp. 50c. 

Carter, Clarence E. Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 
1763-1774. Washington, D. C: American Historical Associa- 
tion. 223 pp. (15 p. bibl.) $1.60. 

Dyer, Albion M. First Ownership of Ohio Lands. Boston: N. E. 
Historical Genealogical Society. 85 pp. $2.50. 

Everglades of Florida. Acts, reports, and other papers, state and 
national relating to the JSverglades. Washington, D. C: 
(Government Printing Office. 208 pp. 

Fonderdon, C. A. A brief history of the military career of Car- 
penter's battery, [Civil War, 1861-1866.] Newmarket, Va.: 
Henkel & Co. 78 pp. 75c. 

Holyoke Diaries, 1709-1856. Salem, Mass.: Essex Inst. 237 pp. 
$3.00. 

Jenkins, CSiarles F. Lafayette's visit to Germantown, July 20, 
1825 :an address.* Philadelphia: W. J. Campbell. 49 pp. $2.00. 

Learned, Henry B. The President's Cabinet. New York: Yale 
University. 471pp. (22 pp. bibL) $2.50 net. 

Mead, Spencer P. Ye historie of ye town of Greenwich [Connecti- 
cut]; a revision and continuation of a history published in 
1857. New York: Knickerbocker Press. 768pp. $5.00. 

Meany, Edmund S. United States History for Schools. New 
York: Macmillan. 587 pp. $1.00. 

Morris, Charles. A history of the United States of America. 
Philadelphia: Uppincott. 602pp. $1.00 net. 

Murray, John O. The immortal six hundred; a story of cruelty 
to Confederate prisoners of war. Roanoke, Va.: Stone Print- 
ing and Mfg. Co. 355 pp. $1.50 net. 

Myers, Albert Cooke, ed. Narratives of early Pennsylvania, West 
New Jersey and Delaware, 1630-1707. New York: Scribner. 
476 pp. $3.00 net. 

Nash, Eugene A. History of the 44th Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, in the Civil War, 1861-1865. Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelly & Sons Co. 484 pp. $2.00 net. 

Paxson, Frederic L. The Civil War. New York: Holt. 256 pp. 
50c. net. 

Putnam, Ruth. Dutch element in the United States. Washington, 
D. C: Government Printing Office. 203-218 pp. 

Sioussat, Annie M. L. (Mrs.) Old manors in the colony of Mary- 
land. Baltimore: Lord Baltimore Press. $1.25. 

Stanard, William G. Some immigrants to Virginia [durinff the 
colonial period.] Richmond, Va.: Bell Bk. £ Sta. Co. 79pp. 
$1.00 net. 

Sterne, Simon. Railways in the United States; their history 
etc. New York: Putnam. 209 pp. $1.35. 

Stevens, Walter B. St. Louis, the fourth city, 1764-1911. St. 
Louis: S. J. Clarke Pub. $18.00. 

Stibbs, John H. Andersonville and the trial of Henry Wirz. Iowa 
City, la.: Clio Press. 30pp. Priv. price. 

Thorpe, Walter. History of Wallingford, Vt. Rutland, Vt.: 
Tuttle Co. 222 pp. $1.50 net. 

Woodward, Sarah D. Early New Haven. New Haven. Conn.: 
Price and Adkins 0>. 119 pp. 75c. 

Ancient History. 

Cumont, Franz V. M. Astrology and religion among the Greeks 

and Romans. New York: Putnam. 208 pp. $1.50. 
Myers, John L. The dawn of history. New York: Holt. 256 pp. 

SOc. net. 
Periplees of the Erythrean Sea, (The) ; travel and trade in the 

in^an ocean by a merchant of the first century. New York: 

Longmans. 323pp. (4pp. bibl.) $2i00 net. 
Bftisner, George A. The Egyptian conception of immortality. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 84pp. 85c. 
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English History. 

Fitchett, William H. The Great Duke. [Wellington from 1787- 
1814.] In 2 yols. New York: Scribner. 371, 404 pp. $3.00 
net. 

Smyth, Herbert W., ed. Harvard essays on classical subjects. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 284pp. $2.25. 

Jebb, Richard. The Imperial conference; a history and study. In 
2 vols. New York: Longmans. $10.00 net. 

Johnstone, Hilda. A hundred years of history; from record and 
chronicle, 1216-1327. [Source-book, English History.] New 
York: Longmans. 292pp. $1.60 net. 

Macmillan, Donald, D.D. A short history of the Scottish people. 
New York: Doran. 484pp. $3.00 net. 

Montgomery, David H. The leading facts of English history. 
Revised edition. Boston: Ginn. 444 pp. $1.20. 

Notes tein, Wallace. A history of witchcraft in England from 1558 
to 1718. Washington, D. C: American Historical Associa- 
tion. 442 pp. $1.50. 

von Philippsburg £. Philippovich. History of the Bank of Eng- 
land and its . . . services to the state. Washington, 
D. C. : Government Printing Office. 297 pp. 

Ward, Bernard. The eve of Catholic emancipation. [Hist, of 
Eng. Catholics, 1803-1830.] In 3 vols. Vol. I, 18031812; 
Vol. n, 1812-1820. New York: Longmans. 277, 363pp. 
$6.00 net. 

European History. 

Baring, Maurice. The Russian people. New York: Doran. 366 

pp. $3.50 net. 
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BY PROFESSOR GEORGE L. BURR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 



When to teachers of history I speak of history as a 
teacher, I of course do not mean by history the past as a 
whole. That teaches us through all the sciences and all 
the arts. Nor do 1 mean to include under history all the 
studies which deal with the past of man. Anthropology and 
sociology, economics and politics, have their own lessons and 
their own ways of teaching them. I am now concerned only 
with that history which it is admittedly ours to teach^-with 
that old-fashioned study which from Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides to Gibbon and Macauley, to Bury and Firth, or, if 
you please, to Foster and Fay, has busied itself with the 
story of human doings. Nay, I must be yet more modest. 
What interests me now, what interests us all as teacliers 
of history, is not what history may teach the historian or the 
full-grown student. What I want to kno^, what 1 think 
you want to know, is rather its place, or its claim to a place, 
in the training of those earlier years which must be spent 
in the schools — ^years so brief, so precious, already so 
crowded. 

It is no idle question. A century ago history was hardly 
dreamed of as a discipline. Not two generations have 
passed since it first gained a foothold in our American col- 
leges. I can myself remember its beginnings in our lower 
schools. Has it made good? There are still those who 
doubt. Some would discard it as unteachable. Some would 
under its name teach something else. " When history ceases 
to recount and begins to count,'* says in a recent book that 
arch-pessimist. Max Nordau, ^^ then, and not till then, can 
it cease to be an art, a mongrel poetry, and rise to the rank 
of a science.'* " But then," he frankly adds, " it is no 
longer history in the customary sense; it becomes anthro- 
pology, ethnography, or sociology reinforced by biology, 
psychology, and statistics.'* If not a science, can history 
have a use in education ? What is it good for, and why ? 

What has it ever done for you or me? When did you 
first make its acquaintance? Let me try to remind you. 
It was not when you began to study it in school. It was 
not when, years before, you were first enticed to read the 
story of some hero, some orincess. It was not even when 
for the first time you heard the tale of Joseph or of Moses. 
Far, far back of that. Do you remember the very first 
story you ever heard in your life? Your mother told it to 
you; something about her own girlhood or of when your 
father was a little boy. But stories are not history. 
Aren't they, then ? Why, the very word is only " history '* 
cut short; stories are history child-size. When the world 
was in its childhood all history was story ; and we are not so 
very, very grown-up yet. The idea that history, to be his- 
tory, must first of all be true to fact is only a queer mod- 
ern grown-up notion. It hangs together with that other 
fallacy that history is knowledge. To be knowledge is not 



• Editob's Note. — This paper by Prof. Burr, and the foUowing one 
by Prof. Andrews, were read before the New England History 
Teachers' Association meeting at Dartmouth College in May, 1911. 

The papers by Dr. Snedden and by Professors MacDonald and 
Dawson were delivered before the same association in Boston in 
October, 1011. 



the first criterion of history. It was no sentimentalist, no 
mere quibbling pedagogue, but the great constitutional his- 
torian of England, who, writing a few years ago of the study 
of history — and of history for grown-ups — protested that it 
is not; primarily knowledge. What is i^ then ? It is travel, 
he said, acquaintance, experience. But it is more than 
these. Your mother, when she told you of her own past or 
your father's, meant to take you for a little journey, to find 
you a new friend in her girl self, to share with you what life 
Iiad taught to her ; but that was not all. As you listened to 
her then and lived with her in that new land of memory, — 
nay, as, long before, you lay and watched her movements 
while they wove themselves to loving deeds about you, — 
there began for you another journey, far more fateful, a 
journey out of selfhood into sympathy, a first excursion into 
the realm of character. But earlier yet — before even your 
mother's voice had found words which you could under- 
stand, while as yet her sweet presence was to you only an 
atmosphere — why was it that even then your eyes gleamed, 
that you crowed with all your baby might, that your baby 
fingers clutched in ecstasy, when they brought within your 
sight, within your grasp, a something that seemed to be 
alive like you — ^a doll, a squirming kitten, another wrig- 
gling, clinging baby? Doubtless they brought it only to 
"amuse" you. Perhaps your mother and the others who 
through all those childish years anticipated or supplied your 
growing need of " stories '' called it only that. But why did 
these "amuse" you? What was the appetite they stirred 
and stilled ? They who fed your body found in your body's 
growth a reason and a measure for. the nourishment you 
craved. And is there no explanation for a hunger of the 
mind? 

A hundred years ago a great student of literature made 
his fortune as a critic by the discovery that the books which 
amuse us have for us a richer message than those which in- 
struct. " The true antithesis to knowledge," said De Quin- 
cey, " is not pleasure, but power.''  " There is the literature 
of knowledge " and there is " the literature of power. The 
function of the first is — to teach; the function of the second 
is — ^to move'' And he proclaimed the pre-eminence, over 
all that merely teaches, " of the meanest that moves, or that 
teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving." f 

What moves us to feel is feeling. What is it that moves 
us to resolve and to act? Is it not resolution and action? 
Where did your own character have its springs? Was it 
not in the lives of others ? Instinctively you admired your 
father, your teacher, your playmate-hero. You watched 
them, and as you watched you grew to understand. You 
liked them, and all unconsciously your liking grew to be a 
likeness. Their standards came to be your standards, their 
ideals your ideals. And when there began for you the life 
of stories and of books, it was not otherwise. If you loved 

•De Quincey, "Writings," ed. Masson, x, 48 (in his "Letters to 
a Young Man"). He owes, he says, the distinction to his conver- 
sations with Wordsworth. 

tDe Quincey, "Writings/* ed. Masson, xi, 54 (in his "The 
Poetry of Pope"). 
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BY PROFESSOR GEORGE L. BURR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 



When to teachers of history I speak of history as a 
teacher, 1 of course do not mean by history the past as a 
whole. That teaches us through all tlie sciences and all 
the arts. Nor do 1 mean to include under history all the 
studies which deal with the past of man. Anthropology and 
sociology, economics and politics, have their own lessons and 
their own ways of teaching them. 1 am now concerned only 
with that history which it is admittedly ours to teach^-with 
that old-fashioned study which from Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides to Gibbon and Macauley, to Bury and Firth, or, if 
you please, to Foster and Fay, has busied itself with the 
story of human doings. Nay, 1 must be yet more modest. 
What interests me now, what interests us all as teachers 
of history, is not what history may teach the historian or the 
full-grown student. What I want to kno^, what I think 
you want to know, is ratlier its place, or its claim to a place, 
in the training of those earlier years which must be spent 
in the schools — ^years so brief, so precious, already so 
crowded. 

It is no idle question. A century ago history was hardly 
dreamed of as a discipline. Not two generations have 
passed since it first gained a foothold in our American col- 
leges. 1 can myself remember its beginnings in our lower 
schools. Has it made good? There are still those who 
doubt. Some would discard it as unteachable. Some would 
under its name teach something else. " When history ceases 
to recount and begins to count," says in a recent book that 
arch-pessimist. Max Nordau, " then, and not till then, can 
it cease to be an art, a mongrel poetry, and rise to the rank 
of a science." " But then," he frankly adds, " it is no 
longer history in the customary sense; it becomes anthro- 
pology, ethnography, or sociology reinforced by biology, 
psychology, and statistics." If not a science, can history 
have a use in education ? What is it good for, and why ? 

What has it ever done for you or me? When did you 
first make its acquaintance? Let me try to remind you. 
It was not when you began to study it in school. It was 
not when, years before, you were first enticed to read the 
story of some hero, some nrincess. It was not even when 
for the first time you heard the tale of Joseph or of Moses. 
Far, far back of that. Do you remember the very first 
story you ever heard in your life? Your mother told it to 
you; something about her own girlhood or of when your 
father was a little boy. But stories are not history. 
ArenH they, then ? Why, the very word is only " history " 
cut short; stories are history child-size. When the world 
was in its childhood all historv was story ; and we are not so 
very, very grown-up yet. The idea that history, to be his- 
tory, must first of all be true to fact is only a queer mod- 
ern grown-up notion. It hangs together with that other 
fallacy that history is knowledge. To be knowledge is not 



• Editob's Note. — ^This paper by Prof. Burr, and the foUowing one 
by Prof. Andrews, were read before the New England History 
Teachers' Association meeting at Dartmouth College in May, 1911. 

The papers by Dr. Snedden and by Professors MacDonald and 
Dawson were delivered before the same association in Boston in 
October, 1911. 



the first criterion of history. It was no sentimentalist, no 
mere quibbling pedagogue, but tlie great constitutional his- 
torian of England, who, writing a few years ago of the study 
of history — and of history for grown-ups — protested that it 
is not primarily knowledge. What is it, then ? It is travel, 
lie said, acquaintance, experience. But it is more than 
these. Your mother, when she told you of her own past or 
your father's, meant to take you for a little journey, to find 
you a new friend in her girl self, to share with you what life 
had taught to her ; but that was not all. As you listened to 
her then and lived with her in that new land of memory, — 
nay, as, long before, you lay and watched her movements 
while they wove themselves to loving deeds about you, — 
there began for you another journey, far more fateful, a 
journey out of selfhood into sympathy, a first excursion into 
the realm of character. But earlier yet — before even your 
mother's voice had found words which you could under- 
stand, while as yet her sweet presence was to you only an 
atmosphere — why was it that even then your eyes gleamed, 
that you crowed with all your baby might, that your baby 
fingers clutched in ecstasy, when they brought within your 
sight, within your grasp, a something that seemed to be 
alive like you — ^a doll, a squirming kitten, another wrig- 
gling, clinging baby? Doubtless they brought it only to 
"amuse*' you. Perhaps your mother and the others who 
through all those childish years anticipated or supplied your 
growing need of " stories " called it only that. But why did 
these "amuse" you? What was the appetite they stirred 
and stilled ? They who fed your body found in your body's 
growth a reason and a measure for .the nourishment you 
craved. And is there no explanation for a hunger of the 
mind? 

A hundred years ago a great student of literature made 
his fortune as a critic by the discovery that the books which 
amuse us have for us a richer message than those which in- 
struct. " The true antithesis to knowledge," said De Quin- 
cey, " is not pleasure, but power. '^  " There is the literature 
of knowledge " and there is " the literature of power. The 
function of the first is — to teach; the function of the second 
is — to move'^ And he proclaimed the pre-eminence, over 
all that merely teaches, " of the meanest that moves, or that 
teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving.'* f 

What moves us to feel is feeling. What is it that moves 
us to resolve and to act? Is it not resolution and action? 
Where did your own character have its springs? Was it 
not in the lives of others? Instinctively you admired your 
father, your teacher, your playmate-hero. You watched 
them, and as you watched you grew to understand. You 
liked them, and all unconsciously your liking grew to be a 
likeness. Their standards came to be your standards, their 
ideals your ideals. And when there began for you the life 
of stories and of books, it was not otherwise. If you loved 

•De Quincey, "Writings," ed. Masson, x, 48 (in his "Letters to 
a Young Man"). He owes, he says, the distinction to his conver- 
sations with Wordsworth. 

tDe Quincey, "Writings," ed. Masson, xi, 64 (in his "The 
Poetry of Pope"). 
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fairies best, it was not because they were less real, but be- 
cause they were more free — ^these little folk who needed no 
grown-ups, who broke so deftly through all that hemmed you 
in and lived in the open the life you fain would lead. They 
lost their charm when once you knew their fancies ; but not 
before you had found for yourself in the realm of books 
other heroes, who squared better with life as you had come to 
know it, yet who, like these, freed you from hampering time 
and place and led, through larger effort, to ever loftier ends. 

And so, with every step in your growth manward or 
womanward, as you chose your friends, your school, your 
fraternity, your church even — if you chose freely — ^for what 
they promised you of leadership or of companionship, so, 
too, in the world of reading you sought out always what 
brought you into fresher, closer, warmer touch with life — 
what opened new exoeriences, quickened new emotions, 
stirred vou in sympathy to bolder deeds, to nobler self-devo- 
tion. You did not call it history. Your elders may have 
called it ballad, epic, romance, the drama, what you please. 
These are but the names of literary forms. Was not what 
stirred you in it the story of life, and of life that had been 
lived? Did it not, to satisfy you, have to be true life — ^true 
to every test by which you had learned to discern real life 
from mawkish sham? That is all that grown-ups ask of 
their history. The time came, indeed, when with larger ex- 
perience of affairs you wanted even romance to take no liber- 
ties with" what you had come to hold as sober facts; when 
your ripened imagination could at last fill in the background 
and the links which transform sober facts into real life. 
Then, exulting in the use of your new powers, you asked 
onlv for the sifted evidence or sifted it yourself, and, with 
the usual contempt of the sophomore for the freshman, 
denied the name of history to all beside. But was it not 
still, if still you listened to any voice of appetite within you, 
the story of life, of personality, of effort — life like your 
own, but opening to your own a wider living — ^which alone 
appealed to you ; life not in its dull routine, but in the crises 
that revealed its worth and meaning? AH else was only 
Mark Twain^s diary on shipboard : " Got up, washed, went 
to bed.** 

And you were right. It is as rational to seek friends in 
the past as in the present — as feasible to travel into time 
as into space. Impossible to know the men and women of 
the past? What is it that has seemed to let you into the 
secret of any life? A tone, a random phrase, a detected 
glance, the flush of a cheek, the quiver of a lip ? But these, 
if they live in your memory, even these are history. And 
have we less for those whose letters, whose journals, whose 
quoted words, whose gossipy memoirs, whose bursts of lyric 
self-revelation, whose changing portraits from birth to 
death, have been gleaned for us by the historian ? Nay, how 
for these, if they lack in vividness, can we borrow and com- 
bine from the lives we have observed with our five senses; 
and how check our hasty inferences by the lifelike comments 
of friend and foe. 

/History is but the memory of us all. What friend, with 
past unwritten and future yet a mystery, can we know un- 
aided as history may help us know tlie great souls of the 
past? What friend can we choose — aye, even the best of 
us — who is so well worth the knowing, who can bring us 
such warrant of helpful companionship, as these whom time 
has tested, these who have proved themselves equal to the 
world's emergencies? No wonder the great books of this 
world — the books that have made men men — ^have always 
been books about life : not " Calls to the Unconverted " or 
" Whole Duties of Man,'* but Iliads and ^neids and Divine 
Comedies, Plutarch's Lives and the Lives of the Saints, the 
Confessions of Augustine, the soul experiences of Thomas a 
Kempis, Robinson Crusoe, the Progress of Bunyan's Pil- 



grim. The Bible? Yes, but for the life that is in it: for 
Joseph and Joshua and David and Daniel and the sweet 
story of the Christ. Not for its moral maxims — ^not until 
character had already made itself. 

But this — this, you will tell me, is mere biography. Yes, 
but biographies, as the profoundest thinkers of our day — a 
Wundt, a Dilthey, an Eucken — have now for long been 
teaching us, are the very atoms which ihake up history. All 
history may be resolved into these. All history may well 
begin with these. But the same growth which drove us on 
from the fairv tale to the romance, and from the romance 
to the sober chronicle, may be trusted to make us soon im- 
patient of the story of the single life. As life for ourselves 
grows complex through the conflict of mine and thine, we 
demand from our story that it show us the interplay of lives. 
Even biography must now give us both the hero and his 
times. As to our private life there adds itself a public life, 
we seek our inspiration in the story of public lives; and 
from our interest in a leader it is but a step to interest in 
the community he led. A city, a nation, humanity itself, 
are, after all, not organisms, but, at most, only organiza- 
tions. They have no head, no hand, no heart, save those 
of the men and women who make them up ; and it may well 
be doubted whether any soul was ever stirred to love of 
them, or even to thought of them, except through love of 
men and women taken singly and through thought of what 
to these the common weal has meant. Well sa3r8 Professor 
Bourne : " If a boy be told to love his country, he might 
properly inquire. What is my country? It would not be 
enough to show him a list of the States, or the flag. . . . 
It is Washington's long struggle to found and organize the 
republic; it is Jefferson's dream of democratic equality; it 
is the deeds and words of men who from period to period 
guided public opinion and settled the national policy.*' Pa- 
triotism and the " enthusiasm of humanity " are, like all 
enthusiasms, contagious; but, if we would have them some- 
thing more than a mere overflow of animal spirits, to die 
out with our youth, we must find for them sure nourishment 
where alone it has ever been found, in the life of the past 
— ^in the memory of our heroes and our martyrs. So fed, 
the study of national history and of world history will alike 
take care of themselves, and will be as fruitful in inspira- 
tion as in knowledge. 

But' this, some of you will object, is, after all, sheer indi- 
vidualism, and we are learning now to take the social point 
of view. Yes, but for society much more than for the indi- 
vidual is the history of personality of moment — and none 
are keener to see this than the younger leaders of the social 
movement. If only by sympathy with the leader, the group, 
mankind, the individual can be kept in step, how hopeless 
without such a bond must be the mass. What but the love 
of a common hero, the tradition of a common origin, the 
memory of a common experience, has ever brought together 
or held together a party, a sect, a people? How is a na- 
tional character possible without a national history to 
embody and interpret it? What is Christendom, the com- 
monwealth of nations, international law, civilization itself, 
without the common memories which make them ours? 
When as to these we disagree, we forthwith go asunder. 
Our common ideals and our common aims are but the echo 
of common loyalty to a historic past. 

Yet let me not seem to urge a stagnant " historism " — a 
losing ourselves in the past at the cost of the present. The 
progress of the past should shame us on into the future. 
Heresy, too, has her pedis^ree; and thoughtful scliolars have 
dated modern historiography from that sixteenth century 
day when old Sebastian Franck made complete his " Bible 
of History " by adding to his chronicle of the Church and 
his chronicle of the Empire a chronicle of the heretics, reck- 
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oning to these not only all the reformers and sectaries of 
his own day, but Augustine and Paul and Jesus himself, 
nay all who in past or present have listened afresh for truth. 
It wag the message that spake, three centuries later, throng 
our New England pleader for progress : 



i< 



By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding feet I 
track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever, with the cross upon his 
back ; 

And those mounts of anguish number how each genera- 
tion learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet 
hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood, God-conquered, with his face 
to heaven upturned." 



And I am not afraid that history, thus understood, will 
pass away. Whatever those who count themselves reform- 
ers may oflfer in its place, — whatever we may gladly and 
gratefully welcome at their hands, — the soimd appetite of 
mankind will vindicate itself still, and the history that is 
read will be a history that inspires. 

Why, then, need I take your time to set forth thoughts 
wLich are not new, and which to many of you, I fear, must 
savor of the commonplace? And why to teachers, if his- 
tory, thus conceived, can teach itself? I should blush to do 
it, were it not, alas, that to these truths precisely, teachers 
have seemed to me most blind. Frederic Harrison has well 
said that, while some people can see no use in history, some 
can see fifty uses, and that it is easier to deal with the 
former than with the latter. Few writers upon teaching 
have denied the worth of history. Many have urged its 
importance to character. Some have even laid upon this 
all their emphasis. Herbart on this point spoke noble 
words, which I could wish engraved on every teadier's mem- 
ory ; and not three days ago I picked up a new book on edu- 
cational ideals by Professor Bagley which as to this leaves 
naught to be desired. But the teachers' manuals in most 
general use, the teachers' training schools which I best 
know, most of the text-books likely to serve as models, lay 
their stress quite otherwhere. Nay, books ttnd teachers I 
know in multitude that— out of sheer inert thoughtlessness 
for the most part, as I believe — would turn history into a 
m€re generalizing science like its neighbors, — ^who would 
set it teaching politics, economics, sociology, and these 
alone. 

Do not misunderstand me — I do not mean that history 
should be made etliics. Heaven forbid! Ethics is the 
science of morals. I do not mean that history is morals. 
Morals are habi's of conduct. History is condtfct itself, and 
conduct that never repeats itself. History never preaches, 
nor ought we to preach in history's name. But history is 
the story of human life and human effort ; and our pupils 
are human beings hungering for that story with as sound an 
appetite as that which chooses and uses the food that feeds 
their bodies. It needs only that we put it within their 
reach. But within their reach it must be put. Time, too, 
they must have, to chew, to swallow, to digest it. Example 
and companionship they well may have, to spur and cheer 
them on. 

Do you ask suggestion more explicit? I confess my hesi- 
tance to translate into practical precept the principle of 



which I am so sure. I fear, to use a homely German 
phrase, lest I '' throw out the baby with the bath. Trans- 
lation is always hazardous. There was tliat young Cuban 
whom a dozen years ago I set at translating some of the 
Spanish documents of the Guiana controversy. Spanish 
was his mother tongue. His English was ample. Yet, 
when he first met the polite expression, ''whom may God 
keep** — ^''my predecessor, whom may God keep," read the 
document — ^he translated, with perfect literalness and aa 
perfect absurdity, "my predecessor, whom God may have." 
So might I be guilty of a reductio ad absurdutn. There are 
among you those whose longer and closer acquaintance witii 
the mind of childhood should fit you much better to outline 
the stages of its ripening. Yet, because it may help to 
make the principle intelligible, I am going, like my Cuban, 
to have the courage of my convictions, and shall enumerate 
roughly the qualities which it seems to me the history which 
is to satisfy appetite and to nourish character must pro- 
gressively have. 

First of all, then, and from the very beginning, it must 
be live history. I doubt if the child mind at first craTea 
more than this. Pact it need not be, likelihood it need not 
havCj but it must live. Beast will serve for hero as well as 
human, elf or giant as well as mortal ; but life there must 
be, and action as life's token. 

But in due time the budding soul craves more. With 
imagination, sympathy, too, begins to dawn. Beast and fay 
and ogre no longer suffice. More and more must the hero 
be like one's self — ^human, young, best of all a child like 
onesdf. More and more the action, if it will satisfy us, 
must have in it purpose, effort, achievement, as well as life 
— not process only, but progress, and progress willed and 
earned. The history which will satisfy must be a growing 
history. 

Thus far, and for long, interest centers in the single life. 
All but the hero is mere background. But to the normal 
child this singleness at length grows stale. Real life is not 
so simple, its problems not so tame. In the story, too, there 
must be variety, dialogue, plot, interplay of motive, clash of 
purpose and of interest. Be it romance or chronicle, 
comedy or tragedy, history must for us become dramatic. 

For what seems to me the next notable step in the child's 
demand I am at a loss for a word. Even the druna has 
room in the foreground for only an elite. We weary of 
princes, heroes, paragons. We begin to doubt whether we 
ourselves and those we love are of the elect. Surely life 
does not normally run on such a plane. Where is the his- 
tory that will make interesting plain people and prosaic 
times? Who has told of the great deeds of the common 
man, — of the great deeds of man in common, — of the self- 
assertion of the humble against the privilege of the great? 
History must now become for us plebeian, democratic, cos- 
mopolitan — catholic, shall I say? It is the age when we 
prefer the history of peoples, — of civilizations, — of hu- 
manity. 

But already in this demand there has begun to dawn a 
further. The ripening man has begun to feel the practical 
worth of history; and, as he feels within him the physical 
vigor born of a wholesome bodily diet and learns to suit hia 
eating to his needs as an athlete, so^ if he be left free, the 
history of his choice will more and more be that which stirs 
to action, and which fits him for it — the history which leads 
him into the life of his own time and place. History for 
him must be siimulaiing history. 
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. And in the maturing mind, if its opportunities for study 
be fortunate, there soon begins to assert itself another dis- 
crimination. As the theme of history has been brought ever 
nearer to th6 actual, so now a like demand is made as to its 
materials. ^ Some taste of a contemporary narrative, a let- 
ter, a document, quickens the appetite for the reading of 
what has actually played a part in affairs. Some discovered 
divergence between standard narrative and authoritative 
source imsettles faith in all that comes at second hand. Now 
journals, correspondence, memoirs, source-books, become the 
favorite reading. History at the best must now be real 
history. 

Many, nay most, never go further in their craving. But 
to the genuine student, the mind grown fully ripe, there in- 
evitably comes yet another need, the la^t — ^may I dare to 
say it, the least — of all. It is not enough that history be 
real. It must become wholly real. Every claim must be 
tested, every assertion verified, every document examined. 
Contemporaries and eye-witnesses, too, may err — ^nay, must 
err. Research must be exhaustive and unflinching. We 
must have not only the truth, but the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. History, in the last issue, must be true 
history. 

Live, growing, dramatic, catholic, stimulating, real, true; 
it is a rude and scanty outline, needing infinite adaptation, 
finding multitudinous exceptions at every stage (I doubt 
myself, for example, whether as things are at present most 
girls would pass unaided beyond the craving for the dra- 
matic in history — or, at least, whether the catholic and the 
stimulating answer in them to such a need as in their broth- 
ers), yet, such as it is, I believe it roughly suggests the ripen- 
ing of the normal and sane appetite for history. From 
one of these stages to another the growing mind may well 
be led — or, rather, invited — not left to thr.t inertia which 
sometimes, even in childhood, finds itself content with what 
is already familiar and pleasant — willing to work out its 
decimals by common fractions, to cling to dolls when babies 
should be in order. 

May I venture to suggest, too, in their order, the powers 
whose successive development seems to me the natural out- 
come of such a historical nourishment — imagination, sym- 
pathy, insight, judgment. To illustrate is tempting, but 
needless. 

But is history, then, you will ask, never to be taught as 
knowledge? Knowledge, and knowledge of moment, it may 
surely be. Without it one can hardly mingle with one^s 
kind. To converse — ^if one would entertain, — to argue — ^if 
one would convince, — ^to appeal — ^if one would move, — the 
world's experience would seem to show a knowledge of his- 
tory indispensable. How in society, on the platform, at the 
bar, in the pulpit, it makes up almost the whole bulk of 
argument and allusion, anecdote and bon mot, precedent and 
illustration. 

Yet even here, if one would win one's fellow-men by bet- 
tering them, not merely use them for his selfish purpose, it 
surely is of prime importance that one's fresh history be 
of that vital sort which tells on character. Less free are we 
to choose when we make our own, as we all must, that stand- 
ard equipment of dates and facts which alone can make in- 
telligible to us the allusions, arguments, appeals, of those 
about us — ^that equipment which gives our training con- 
tinuity with the past's. This, however, ill chosen, we can 
not neglect. Only slowly, generation by generation, can it 
be ihade to give place to a better. One goes upstairs, as old 
Pope Gregory taught us, by steps and not by leaps. In all 
our study of history there will remain, too, as residuum — 
there will more and more be sought as end — ^that wealth of 



varied experience which is knowledge in its most concrete 
and ripest form. It is in this, not in conscious generaliza- 
tion and induction — ^as an atmosphere rather than a treas- 
ury — ^that history should be most welcome to the students 
of the generalizing sciences which deal with man — ^politics, 
ethics, economics, sociology. Yet if, as teachers of history, 
we find occasion now and then to enrich our teaching witii 
knowledge drawn from these neighbor studies, who can com- 
plain — ^provided only our study of these warrants our use 
of them? The danger is that these, thus suffered to poke 
a head beneath the tent, may little by little usurp the place 
of history altogether.- Ah, how long was what called itself 
history in school and library, only theology " vindicating the 
ways of God to man " or " - hilosophy teaching by exam- 
ples." 

But I have preached to you long enough^ Let me only 
clinch my sermon with a text. It shall be from an old New 
England teacher of history: 

" History studied as science tends to degenerate at once 
to anthropology; studied as history, its great value will be 
found in its appeal to the imagination, its widening of the 
sjrmpathy, and its education of the moral sense." For 
"history is the study of human life itself, — its action and 
its passion; of life on its personal, suffering, dramatic, re- 
joicing, heroic side; of its sin and holiness, its error and 
its strength, its struggle and its grief." 



FRONTISPIECE— THE EXECUTION OF LOUIS ZVI. 

BY DR. ERNEST L. HENDERSON. 

On January 15th, 1793, it was voted almost unanimously in th« 
French National Convention that " Louis Capet, once King of the 
French," was guilty of conspiracy. On the 18th it was voted by a 
small majority that the penalty should be death. There were then 
fierce debates as to whether the execution should take place at 
once or be delayed. On the morning of the 20th, three minutes 
after midnight, it was voted that the penalty should be inflicted 
the next day. A heart-rending interview took place that evening 
between the King and his family. Louis XVI showed great com- 
posure on the morning of his execution, and, as he alighted from 
the carriage at the foot of the scaffold, he bared his own neck for 
the edge of the knife. He drew back when the executioner wished 
to bind his hands, but submitted after the priest who was with 
him, Abb^ Edgeworth, had said to him, *' Sire, in this new outrage 
I see but one more point of resemblance between your Majesty and 
the God who will be your recompense.'' Leaning on the arm of the 
priest, he mounted the steep steps, then stiddenly darted across 
the platform (so Edgeworth, at least, relates) imposed silence by 
a look on the drummers who faced him, and said in a loud tone: 
"I die innocent of all the crimes imputed to me; I pardon the 
authors of my death, and pray God that the blood you are about 
to shed may never fall back upon France.'' 

The guillotine stood on the Place de la Revolution, now Place 
de la Concord, between the vacant pedestal of Louis XV's statue 
and the entrance to the Champs Elys^es. It was twenty minutes 
past ten wheA Louis arrived at the foot of the scaffold. To tie 
him to the upright board, to swing the board on its pivot so that 
Louis's neck came under the blade and to sever that neck required 
only two minutes. As was customary with e^recutions, the head 
was held up by the hair and shown to the crowd. Many rushed to the 
spot to dip their handkerchiefs in the bloo4 or to gather it up in 
bits of paper. Any relic was eagerly sought, and the executioner 
felt obliged to protest publicly that he had not sold the hair. The 
body was buried in a grave twelve feet deep, and quick lime was 
thrown in, so that there might be no temptation to rob the grave. 

The general attitude of the public seems to have been one of 
sorrow. " The women ... in general were pretty sad," writes 
a newspaper, and it even tells of insults and reproaches; these, 
however, it considers " pardonable in a frivolous, fragile sex still 
under the glamor of the last fine days of a brilliant court." 
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Allow me to express my hearty appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity which tliis association has given me of talking very 
informally this evening, upon a subject which is very much 
of a hobby of mine, and not on that account, I hope, to be 
taken any the less lightly ; for hobbies, as you all Imow, are 
excellent things to have. The study of history has progressed 
so rapidly in the last quarter of a century, and our energetic 
young doctors of philosophy are prying so inquisitively into 
80 many of its more remote and far lying aspects that to pos- 
sess a hobby in history that has not been encroached upon 
by them, is a feat worth boasting of. How far this subject 
of mine is likely to "be of real historical service, I cannot cer- 
tainly say, but I am glad to present it to you this evening as 
possessing the possibilities of service. 

The value of sources, that is of documentary sources, has 
long been understood and appreciated. Perhaps, as is true 
of some other things, we have become so well content with 
what are called "original sources,^' that we forget to look 
behind the written or printed document into another world 
of no little interest and value to the historian. It was a 
great, step in advance when the student divorced himself 
from the printed text of the secondary authority, and began 
his diflBcult but inspiring pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
actual document itself. Such pilgrimage was a veritable 
crusade in historical education. But this stage of progress, 
though exceedingly important and in many cases final, is not 
always the ultimate goal; because, as we are beginning to 
realize, there are many documents which cannot be ade- 
quately understood unless a further search is made. The 
architects of Europe have long known that to estimate at its 
full value the meaning and bearing of a record, such record 
must be studied in relation to its origin, that is, to the source 
from which it has come. This means that unless a docu- 
ment is studied in the light of its own history, of the circum- 
stances under which it was drawn up, of the office or depart- 
ment, of organization whence it emanated, and of the activi- 
ties that called it into existence, it loses a part of its value, 
and can no more be comprehended than can a sentence or 
paragraph that has been removed from the text of which it 
is an organic part. Every document has a connection with 
a world of its own, and it is our business to know as much 
of that world as we can. 

In studying the environment and origin of a large num- 
ber of documents, particularly of those that concern modem 
history, we find that there is frequently a background that 
is as important as the document itself. We find that it is 
necessary to go not only to the written or printed word, not 
only to the collection of which that record is a part, not only 
to the particular men whose official activities called the rec- 
ord into being, but also to the actual surroundings within 
which the record was written or produced. We need to study 
what I may call the topography of the document, the visible 
surrounding of room, office, building, str et and city where 
the system was administered, and to which the document 
belongs. The particular topography in which I am inter- 
ested is that of the city of London, and the particular docu- 
ments in which I am interested are those that relate to our 
colonial history. Hence the subject of my address to-night. 

London of to-day differs greatly from the London of our 
colonial period, yet the eye of the imagination can with some 
effort and care reconstruct the conditions of the past. Lon- 
don of the colonial period is one of the most important of 
the backgrounds of colonial history. Prom London came 
many of the men and officials that had to do with our set- 
tlement and growth. To Ijondon returned many of those 
who went back to the old country. More than all else, Lon- 



don was the seat of the sovereign power that controlled us, 
and in it were the men and the departments that ordered the 
system established for the management of our affairs. Lon- 
don was the most important, the largest, and most magnifi- 
cent of the cities in England that had to do with colonial 
history. From it governors were sent, from it their com- 
missions and instructions came, from it came the king's or- 
ders and proclamations, his charters and deeds, and from it 
England's colonial policy was directed. To it the governors 
and others sent their letters and reports, their answers to 
queries and tables of statistics, and the thousand and one 
documents that have found lodgement in the British 
archives. A knowledge of London, therefore, is essential to 
any understanding of the machinery of colonial manage- 
ment, and a knowledge of that machinery is essential to an 
understanding of our colonial history. 

English constitutional history from 1607 to 1783, a period 
of 175 years, shows us that during that time the adminis- 
tration and government of England underwent a greater 
transformation than at any time except in the nineteenth 
century. This transformation was at its height during the 
years from 1660 to 1714, and the changes that took place 
at that period were not merely changes in degree but changes 
in the fundamental idea of the constitution. They involved 
the transition from a medieval to a modern state. Before 
1660 the king was the head of the state, the officials and de- 
partments were his servants and boards, at his beck and sub- 
ject to his will. The government was essentially a personal 
one, with the king responsible for the finances, the army, 
the navy, and to a certain extent the law, as fai as it re- 
lated to equity and admiralty jurisdiction. Some beginnings 
of a more modern system were made in Charles II^s reign, 
particularly as regards the treasury, but the real change did 
not begin until after 1688, and not in any large way till 
after 1702. Prom that time the king^s personal control and 
prerogative were gradually eliminated, and soon therd arose 
in lindon a gAat administrative departmental system, 
which governed England and the colonies. The importance 
of this statement lies in the fact that students of American 
history have assumed with too much complacency that dur- 
ing our colonial period, England's constitutional system was 
the same from the beginning to the end; they have not fully 
appreciated the fact that that system was passing through 
an evolution just as significant as that through which the 
colonies themselves were passing, and that it is impossible to 
understand English policy without understanding the chang- 
ing conditions in England under which that policy was 
developed and put into practice. 

London, the seat of this governmental transformation, was 
a very interesting place in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Recall for a moment the permanent features of 
its topography. The Thames flowing eastward to the sea 
makes a sharp bend r.s it approaches the city, turns north 
until it reaches the Charing Cross bridge, and then runs 
slightly southeast past the city and the dG3ks. The London 
in which we are interested begins with the parliament build- 
ings, lying just above the first bend, and ends at the Tower, 
more than two miles away. At the upper end where the 
river runs from south to north we find the visible embodi- 
ment of the old constitution, the king and the archbishop, 
state and church, Whitehall, Westminster and Lambeth. 
Around the king, in his palace are his officials, occupying 
chambers, rooms and offices as near to the person of the king 
as they can get, for they are his servants, and the servants 
of no one else. It is no accident that the heads of the gov- 
ernment are located in Whitehall to-day ; for Whitehall was 
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the king's palace, and historically those who did his busineai 
were his menials, occupants of his house. In one part or 
another of this palace, which ran from St. James Park to 
the Blver, and from Charing Cross to Westminster, lived 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord High 
Admiral, the Lord High Treasurer, the Lord Privy Seal, 
and the Keeper of the Privy Signet, and here, too, were the 
Privy Council and the Secretaries of State and the Board of 
Trade. These officials were most of them housed and lodged 
by the king, and all of them were waited on at his expense, 
until as time went on they substituted so many pounds ster- 
ling for their " diet,'' and added the amount as a perquisite 
to their salaries. Thus in this little circle of Whitehdl we 
have the outward and visible sign of the British system oi 

government; there is its head, and brain, and heart. 

Now follow the river to the eastward and you will reach 
another great centre of London life, another circle of great 
interest. I refer to the city. To-day the city has lost out- 
wardly much of its original meaning, except on Ijord 
Mayor's day. Few people seem to realize what the city is 
ana enter it without knowing that they are passing within 
the boundaries of the oldest institution in England that still 
preserves its identity. The city was bounded originally by a 
wall, some traces oif which still remain in stone, but more 
in the names that survive. This wall with its eight gates 
formerly defined the liberties of the city, but as the popula- 
tion overflowed the bounds, new limits were set up in the 
form of chains and bars, until the liberties and franchises 
of the city were defined not by the gates, but by the bars, 
from Temple Bar to Whitechapel Bars, that is, London with- 
in the Bars. All who lived without the gates but within the 
bars, on the north side and the south or Southwark side, 
were residents of the city of London. 

In the city of London was the seat of business and com- 
mercial life. The heads of government were in Whitehall, 
but the business of government was in the city. By taking 
each department in turn we can discover that practically, 
though not absolutely all of the subordinate offices were 
located in the city, a mile and sometimes two miles away. 
Take the Admiralty, for instance. There were fifteen dif- 
ferent subordinate offices, and thev were all in the city, Fcat- 
tered about in various streets, in the west, north and east. 

Between Whitehall and the city were two more centres of 
life and activity, but of a very difTerent kind. From Char- 
ing Cross to Temple Bar there was a wide road that ran 
along the banks of the river, which was much wider than 
it is now, called the Strand. This road was unpaved, for it 
was not much used for transit, as traffic for pleasure and 
business was almost entirely by water. This road was a 
highway through what was in a sense open country, lined by 
fine houses of the nobility and gentry, and characterized by 
fields, green grass and trees. Many of the houses were splen- 
did edifices, tne houses of some of the famous people in Eng- 
land. This was the residence portion of London, and it 
stretched away to the northwest, gradually filling up as the 
population increased and as the growth of business led to the 
encroachment of mercantile interests upon the residence dis- 
trict History has repeated itself in every city of import- 
ance. 

The fourth centre and circle lay at the end of the Strand 
and beyond Temple Bar, in a region that was originally 
without the gates and in part without the bars. This was 
the land at first occupied by the Knights Templars, who at 
their dissolution gave way to the lawyers, a body of men who 
were rapidly increasing in importance and in prominence in 
the life of the government. Within this circle was the 
Temple — ^the Inner, Middle, and Outer Temple — and to 
the north were Lincoln's Inn and Gray's Inn, consti- 
tuting the four greet lans of Court, whil^ scattered 
about near by within the same area outside the gates and 



between Fleet Street and Holborn were the nine Inns of 
Chancery, originally subsidiary schools for the training of 
lawyers. Thus within our fourth circle were the schools and 
offices of the law, just as in the city were the offices of busi- 
ness. And just as the heads of the government's business 
were not in the city but in Whitehall, so the great law courts 
were not located among the lawyers, as they are to^ay, but 
were at Westminster, near the king — ^the Court of Ex- 
chequer, of Requests, the Chancery Court, and the King's 
Bench and Court of Common Pleas. The courts sat in 
Westminster Hall, or, as was the case with the Exchequer, 
in its towers, and each court occupied specially assigned 
portions of the hall, within railings, on raised platforms. 
There, legal business, generally done on separate days, was 
conducted with little nrivacy, open to the hearing and gaze 
of all, while at one time the remainder of the hall was taken 
up with booths and shops, where buying and selling of books, 
stationery and haberdashery went on. Westminster Hall, 
peaceful as it seems to-day, must have been in thoee days a 
place of much tunnoil and confusion. 

But one court was not there. For reasons easily under- 
stood but none the less interesting, the High Court of Ad- 
miralty was situated neither at Westminster nor among the 
lawyers. It had got among strange fellows, the ecclesiastical 
courts, which had their place just south of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. On St. Bennet's Hill, reached by a narrow way from 
St. Paul's Churchyard, was a gloomy group of buildings- 
chambers, hall and library — ^known as Doctors Commons. 
Here was the home of the doctors of civil and canon law, a 
college, admission to which was by permission of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to those only who had received a degree 
of doctor of civil law from Oxford or Cambridge. Here 
were the ecclesiastical courts — ^three archiepiscopal courts of 
Delegates, Arches and Prerogative, one Episcopal, the Con- 
sistory Court, belonging to the bishop of London — and 
nearby was the Prerogative office in Dean's Court where 
special dispensations and special marriage licenses were ob- 
tained, and where wills were proven and filed. This was 
strange occupancy for an Admiralty Court, but the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that only doctors of civil, that is, Roman 
law, could nractice in the Admiralty Court, and consequently 
the court had found it convenient to settle among the law- 
yers who could practice in it. The mountain hid gone to 
Mohammed. 

One more point remains to be stated. Away from White- 
hall and yet outside the liberties of the city, was the Tower. 
The Tower was directly under the control of the crown 
itself, there were the armories, Utie offices of the ordnance 
board, and the mint. It had its own liberties, which ex- 
tended outside the famous structure to include Tower Hill 
to the northwest and Little Tower Hill to the northeast, and 
upon these " hills," which were but parts of a single eleva- 
tion of ground, were some of the important offices of govern- 
ment, and there, too, was located later Trinity House, that 
historic corporation which controlled navigation, and beyond 
was the victualling office, a great caravansary of offices, 
slaughter houses, and the like, very objectionable to residents 
who were so unfortunate as to live near by. 

Now what is the importance of all this for American 
, colonial history? In the first place, it shows us where an^ 
under what conditions the men worked who had a great deal 
to do in one way or another with colonial history. The 
Chancery, the Treasury, the Admiralty, the War Office — all 
were intimately bound up with colonial business. It is a 
gain if we can see these departments and officials at work. 
To the student interested in American commerce it is worth 
a good deal to picture to himself the customs house and the 
docks, the river and the shipping, and to know what hap- 
pened to our tobacco, or sugar, or fish, * r poultry, when it 
was brought, as most of it was, to London. It is worth a 
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good deal to follow the captaina of our ships when they went 
to London^ to see where they landed and to follow their 
business in delivering papers and boxes, and in making their 
reports. It is worth while to know where Baltimore lived, 
where the Carolina pronrietors sat, where the various coun- 
cils and the Board of Trade did their work, and to give real- 
ity to' the dosena of incidents and activities that concern 
colonial history, and yet are mere names or vague shadows to 
most of our students. All this in itself would be worth the 
effort of attempting to understand London topography in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even if there were 
not stronger reasons why the knowledge thus acquired would 
be of real value to us. 

But there are other reasons. The pTiysical and material 
conditions under which a great department works are often 
suggestive as to the efficiency or inefficiency of its opera- 
tions. Take the Admiralty, for example. The Admiralty 
had many quarters — one after the other — ^before it became 
finally settled where it is to-day. But all its quarters were 
in Whitehall. At first the head of the Admiralty was the 
Lord High Admiral, but after many changes the Admiralty 
was finally put in conmiission in 1714. From that time on, 
except for a short time during the reign of William IV, it 
consisted of a first lord and three junior lords, who, after 
1750, ly'ed in a wing of the present building. Now the Ad- 
miralty has rather a peculiar history as far as the colonies 
are concerned. In the seventeenth century it is almost a 
negligible factor. Two fleets were in West Indian waters 
under the Commonwealth ; one captured New York in 1664, 
and another in 1674. A famous- expedition, the first of its 
kind, went to Virginia in 1676 at the time of Bacon's rebel- 
lion, and another to New York in 1690 after Leisler^s re- 
bellion. Except for the capture of New York, not one of 
the Admiralty ventures after 1660 succeeded in what it set 
out to do or arrived at its destination in time. The fleets — 
to Virginia, Jamaica and New York — were from five months 
to nine years late, and so far from being of any service to the 
colonies, the Admiralty were rather a hindrance tha^ help. 
From this it is evident that matters must have been con- 
ducted in a most inefficient and unsystematic manner.' With 
the Admiralty board at Whitehall, the ordnance board in 
the Tower, the Navy office in Seething Lane in the city, the 
Victuallery board at the end of East Smithfield, the different 
officials concerned in despatching a fleet were so far apart 
that mutual action was difficult and rapid action impossi- 
ble. Instructions and orders waited days and months for 
execution. Jealousy and rivalry prevailed, and deliberate 
obstruction was not infrequent. The fee system helped on 
the delay; reports would be sent from one department to 
another, and there was always waterage to pay and perquis- 
ites at each office, which generally had to come out of the 
pockets of secretaries or clerks until the Treasury recouped 
them, which it eventually did, after taking an unconscion- 
able time about it. There was very little ready cash lying 
about, and the want of it helped to drag business and to 
hinder the performance of duty. Procrastination was a 
common failing ; replies awaited the convenience of the offi- 
cial addressed; the latter was frequently out — at cockfights 
or in the country — when the messenger arrived and orders 
were pigeon-holed. Between the ordnance board and the 
Admiralty relations were often far from friendly. The 
former was an older, and in its own eyes a more honorable 
board than the latter, and it would take no orders from any 
one but the king. Colonies, particularly in the eighteenth 
eentury, might beg for the means of defence, miglit ask, as 
they did ask, for arms and ammunition, or anything else 
that they needed; sometimes they got what they wanted, 
sometimes they did not. The Admiralty might complain as 
it liked, the Ordnance board acted when and how it pleased. 
Of course, it acted and frequently with effect, yet it was not 



inclined to co-operate. FurtK^r^-k( often made curious de- 
cisions. It would furnish culveirisfi^'and mortars and small 
arms and powder, but the colony mus|^^*furnish bedding and 
clothing, and must build the barracks.*- When' disputes arose, 
tlie time required to straighten them out ;woiill make the 
slowest official department of to-day seem like']%V^rlwind 
of energy. When weeks were consumed in getttkg orders 
executed between Whitehall and the Tower and montfith^^pt. 
less than three — in getting answers from the colonic»;*^e*. 
may not wonder that Bacon's rebellion was a thing of the 
past when the vessels and soldiers arrived in 1676, or that 
Sloughter arrived in New York two years after he was due 
there. 

Much the same could be said of the military organization, 
but with one notable peculiarity. There was very little mili- 
tary organization in England. We talk a good deal about 
red coats as if they were instruments of British tyranny, but 
in point of fact most American students of colonial his- 
tory know very little, if anything, about the actual working 
of the 'British military system. It is high time that we 
knew something about it, for even a slight acquaintance with 
it helps to explain many things. In the first place, there 
was no war department properly so called. The king was 
the head of what military organization existed, and the sec- 
retary of state — either one or the other, according to the 
location of the war — directed the war policy. At the head 
of the army, which before 1689 was only a temporary affair, 
raised for the particular object in hand and then disbanded, 
was the commander-in-chief — and there might be many such 
at the same time, or there might be none at all. , At the side 
of the commander-in-chief was a secretary-of-war, who after 
1700 may be called the head of the war office. 

England had no standing army in colonial times, and you 
remember the feeling that was aroused because James II kept 
soldiers in arms at Hamslow Heath. There were no bar- 
racks because barracks meant permanency, and a permanent 
soldiery was anathema to the Englishman. When soldiers 
were raised they had to be billeted, and you will remember 
that in the Petition of Bight there was a particular clause 
directed against billeting. The only permanent armed men 
in England were the guards and garrisons, the former of 
whom were at Whitehall next the king, for their business 
was to guard the king's person. They are there to-day — ^the 
great delight of nurse maids and street gamins, as Hare says. 
The garrisons were to defend the kingdom, and were sta- 
tioned — ^a small and often decrepit force — at such places as 
Portsmouth and elsewhere. The secretary-at-war became 
an important official in the eighteenth century, when an 
army did exist, kept up from year to year by the passage 
annually of the Mutiny Bill. But he had nothing to do with 
the militia which was under the secretary of state for the 
southern department and the lieutenants of the counties; 
and nothing to do with the guards or garrisons which were 
under the direct command of the king. He had nothing to 
say about arms or ammunition which were controlled by the 
Ordnance Board, acting under orders from the king, or 
transport, which was controlled bv the Transport Board, act- 
ing under orders from the Treasury, which also directed mat- 
ters of supnly. He did not pay the soldiers, which was done 
by an independent official, the paymaster-general of the 
forces, who appears first in the reign of Charles II. 

Is it surprising, in view of the military situation, that we 
had no adequate military protection in the colonies until 
after 1756? lentil that time the only soldiers in America 
were the guards and garrisons that were located at New 
York, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Bermudas, Newfound- 
land, and Nova Scotia, beginning with 1679, sent over and 
promptly forgotten, badly equipped and greatly neglected, 
the oply one of whom that was of importance, so far as the 
history of the Thirteen Colonies is concerned, was the four 
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companies in New Y9r&!% ^hh establishment and allow- 
ances for these £orces'lWi'e*fixed by the Privy Council, and 
there was a great dtea\df* trouble connected with the problem 
of clothing and*ieedihg them ; for between the governors in 
America, ihi^%^|i^i6on's agent in England, and the Prii^ 
Council*. Jtfiey* were often in a deplorable condition. This 
wt^iyf iaUitary protection in America is a significant phase 
•oi.vuf liistory. It threw the colonies upon their own de- 
• •fence, and, generally speaking, they were able to take care of 
themselves. If England had had a well organized and effi- 
cient military and naval system, our colonies might have 
had a different story to tell, but she did not have it, and it 
is certainly worth while to find out why she did not. The 
reasons can be discovered only when we study the men and 
the offices, the sense of duty and obligation or the want of it, 
the prevalence of corruption and bribery and maladministra- 
tion, and the total lack of co-ordination which existed in 
the methods of conducting business. And there is another 
aspect that some day we shall have to know more about if 
we are to understand our military history. Pitt gained a 
great reputation because he refused to receive, as paymaster- 
general of the forces, certain stoppages from the soldiers* 
pay, that had been deemed regular perquisites in the pay- 
master's office. We do not realize often enough, if at all, the 
position of the British soldier. We have been accustomed 
to think of him as wholly bad. Yet the men who fought 
witii us in the French and Indian War and against us in the 
Revolutionary War never received actually any adequate pay 
for what they did. Their pay was nothing more than a re- 
taining fee for purposes of loot ; their real pay was the plun- 
der and booty that they got in war. Against what pay was 
given them were all sorts of stoppages, for clothing, vic- 
tualling at sea, transport and the like, which reduced the 
amount almost to nothing. The soldiers practically got 
nothing except their food. No wonder they committed 
excesses. 

I have said something already of the difficulties of com- 
munication. This is a subject that demands separate treat- 
ment by itself. There was no regular postal service until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and none that was 
efficient and satisfactory until Pitt took hold of it in 1757. 
Communication was more frequently by merchant ship than 
packet boat. The governors of the colonies made up their 
letters and enclosures in packages and boxes, and gave them 
to captains for delivery. They sent them in duplicate, 
triplicate, and even quintriplicate, by different routes, in 
order that if one were captured or lost, others might arrive. 
Piracy was common, and despite the system of convoys 
which was carefully provided for, particularly in war times, 
vessels were constantly captured. Packets often had strange 
experiences. Some were ^seized, others thrown overboard, 
others handed on from captain to captain, still others went 
to the continent, and from there were returned to England 
by another conveyance, while another group might pass from 
captured ship to captor, which in its turn might be captured 
and the papers, because taken from prize ships, would even- 
tually get into the Registry of the High Court of Admiralty. 
Even if everything went as planned, delays ensued. The 
captain might deposit the packets in the custom house and 
leave them there ; he might take them himself to the Planta- 
tion office, which was in Whitehall, a long way from his land- 
ing place, and there he might hand them over to the secre- 
tary and receive his pay, which was not small, for the Board 
of Trade frequently complained of the cost of packets from 
the plantations. Such uncertain methods of communica- 
tion, quite apart from the time involved, led not only to de- 
lays but to frequent losses. There are many gaps in the col- 
lections of colonial office papers in England. Such gaps 
are always to be regretted, but they are particularly to be 
regretted in the case of copies of colonial journals and assem- 



bly proceedings, many of which are neither in this country 
nor in England, and these losses are probably due to the dan- 
gers of transit. 

The system of communication had other aspects that made 
for exasperation in America. All the royal colonies sent 
over their laws for the royal confirmation or disallowance; 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania sent their laws over under 
a special time limit. The time was reckoned from the date 
when the law was received by the Privy Council, but not in- 
frequently the colony sent its laws to the Board of Trade 
directly. The board, knowing that the time limit began 
when the laws got into the hands of the Privy Council clerk^ 
might keep the laws in its own hands, taking its own time 
about sending them over to the council board. They some- 
times kept colonial laws in this way for three or four years* 
Massachusetts learned a trick or two after a while and sent 
her laws directly to the Privy Council, but curiously enough 
it sometimes happened, after 1746, that the laws got into the 
hands of the board first, because the captain in delivering- 
them would either neglect the address on the packet or be- 
coming confused in the Cockpit, where the Board of Trade 
office and the Privy Council office were at opposite ends of 
a long corridor, would get them in at the wrong door. So 
far as I can discover there were no office signs on the doors,, 
and the confusion is not surprising. A sea capt%in un- 
familiar with the offices or in the habit of delivering packets 
at the Plantation office might easily make the mistake. 

Again, who wrote the letters that are signed by men whose 
names are conspicuous as directing colonial policy? Not 
always the man who signed them. William Knox or John 
Pownall wrote many of the letters which seem to have been 
written by Hillsborough or Dartmouth, or Lord George Ger- 
main. Who made up the reports and representations of 
the Board of Trade? Quite as frequently as not the secre- 
tary or the clerk of the reports ; and though these men com- 
monly acted under instructions from the board itself, they^ 
quite as frequently wrote the reports without instructions 
and the board simply signed them. I am convinced that 
many aspects of the policy ascribed to heads of departments 
represent the opinions of permanent secretaries or the tra- 
ditions and precedents of the office. To find out about these 
things we must get into the offices and see how business waff 
done, study handwriting and endorsements, and the actual 
daily routine of the staff. 

I have now explained what I mean by topography, and as 
you have already seen, I am using the word in a special 
sense. I mean the administrative organization in all its 
aspects, the men and the rooms, the buildings and the streetB*- 
the physical conditions under which the work was performed. 
I shall have accomplished my purpose if I have pointed out 
to you that for some features of American colonial history 
we must look elsewhere than in America. We have been 
guilty too long of American nearsightedness. We must get 
over this habit of looking too minutely and too closely at 
things purely American if we are to solve the problems of 
American history that await a solution. Nor again can we 
write American history from our armchairs, with piles of 
printed books about us. The debates of parliament and the- 
correspondence and biographies of leading men have too* 
long been the stock in trade of writers on American history. 
As Miss Kingsbury has said, there is a great deal of arduous 
grubbing to be done, and no one i^nows better than she what 
that grubbing is like. Clio may be Olympian, but the Clio- 
of to-day must come down from Olympus and delve and 
labor in a manner that would shock Lord Bacon, who deemed 
such methods of historical writing as beneath his dignity. 
I am hopeful of the future because the American searcher* 
of to-day has already realized that there is no such word as 
" dignity " in his vocabulary. For it he has substituted the 
nobility of hard work. 
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In all the civilized countries of Europe, and in most of the 
American states where public schools are maintained, there 
has developed a distinct system whereby public authorities 
may certify to the fitness of any person drawing public reve- 
nue for teaching in the public schools. In Massachusetts 
we have practically no system of certifying teachers, so far 
88 the elementary schools are concerned. Most of the posi- 
tions in the elementary schools are filled by graduates of the 
normal' schools, and they are subject to standards and ideals 
directed by a public body, the State Board of Education. 
So far as public high schools are concerned, the determina- 
tion of the fitness of teachers is with the local authorities 
principally. Where they have a considerable amount of such 
work, as in cities, they develop systems of testing applicants 
for teaching positions. * In the smaller towns, however, 
where the school committees are neither equipped for, nor 
familiar with, the conditions attending the selection of 
teachers^ it may frankly be said that in Massachusetts, with 
reference to the small schools, there is absolutely no official 
means of testing the fitness of teachers for their positions. 
The State Board of Education has a rather direct responsi- 
bility with regard to a number of the smaller high schools 
which receive money from the state treasury, and the State 
Board of Education, at the last meeting of the Legislature, 
asked to have a certification measure passed, which should 
provide a means of certifying any teachers who might apply 
for such certificates, and enabling the Board to require the 
possession of such certificates as a condition of teaching. It 
was interesting that during the debate in committee, and in 
the Legislature, the statement was made a great many times, 
*'Why don't you extend this system to the entire state? 
Why not include the large high schools as well as the small 
ones?'* Jt was thought that some responsible state board 
should have the power to test the fitness and qualifications 
of applicants for teachers' positions, at least in the state- 
aided high schools. The Legislature gave us all we asked 
for. Whether we shall be asked to do more, rests with the 
people of Massachusetts. For the high schools that are not 
aided by the state funds, the State Board has no direct and 
immediate control, though it has an indirect responsibility. 
We are very glad that the measure goes no further at the 
present moment, because many problems will be presented 
in trying to certify for forty or fifty small high schools in 
the state. We want your sympathy and your constructive 
suggestion in carrying out our proposed improvements. 
Next Wednesday there is to be a conference of the heads 
of colleges and two other representatives from each to give 
us some counsel as to the preparation of a proper certifica- 
tion measure. The State Board realizes that any system of 
certification has to pass on the mental qualifications of appli- 
cants, and whether or not it will enable us to say of this one, 
" He is worthy," it will at least enable us to say of certain 
applicants, " They are unworthy, we shall not let them be 
considered." 

The second and most important object of a system of cer- 
tification is that if it is carried out under intelligent man- 
agement it should progressively set standards for teaching 
positions in the public schools toward which colleges might 
approximate. Over a series of years, an important function 
of the Board is that it shall see that instructors in high 
schools are held to definite standards of preparation ; and to 
hold out ideals to the students, and to progressively elevate 
the quality of those who are undertaking so important a 



work as teaching in our public schools. Hitherto tbe sys- 
tem has been such as to actually discourage such elevation 
of standards; because if, of two college or university trained 
teachers, one had not elected the courses necessary to prop- 
erly prepare him for his work, and the other one had bo 
elected, there was no guarantee whatever that the better 
qualified person would obtain the position, since so many 
other elements entered into the selection. 

Now, I mentioned a second point; whether the adminis- 
trative agencies in charge of this certification could meet 
their responsibilities. My own personal conviction is that 
no system of written examinations will accomplish these pur- 
poses. I have long since ceased to have very much faith 
in written examinations as a means of testing teaching abil- 
ity or any other kind of ability on which the world puts a 
premium. Consequentlv if our Board cannot do better than 
hold written examinations and then maintain people to mark 
the papers, and issue certificates on that basis, the second 
object might not be attained, even though in a meaaure the 
first would be. My own feeling is that somehow or other, 
representatives of the public school system of the state, or 
the public authorities should be able to enter into relations, 
and to co-operate with the institutions preparing teachers. 
Of course, in our state all these are private institutions. I 
feel that they should enter into co-operation with these in- 
stitutions, so that between them, by a system of credentials 
and statements and other evidences, we should be able to 
certify the properly qualified teacher, the growing teacher, 
without subjecting that person to written examinations by 
an external authority. We are now working on an arrange- 
ment by which we hope to be able to receive from any col- 
lege in the state, regarding a given individual, statements 
from the instructors responsible for his education, on the 
basis of which we can say that the person is qualified to teach 
in our state-aided high schools. This is going to put a very 
large and difficult responsibility on the Board, and much 
responsibilitv on those of you who prepare teachers. It 
seems to me that it is along that line of co-operation that> 
looking forward over the years, we can bring teaching in this 
state to the level of a profession. Teaching ' not yet re- 
garded as a profession by the vast majority of people. Do 
not let us pretend that it is. Those teachers who, after 
years of preparation, reach the better positions, have begun 
to present some of the aspects of a profession, to which fact 
such a gathering as this testifies. But if teaching were 
where it should be, this gathering should be five or six times 
as large as it is. Now, I cannot go into details as to our 
methods. Those are still matters of discussion. For- 
tunately, our experiment is to be tried on a very small scale 
at first. We do believe that the colleges of Massachusetts 
having graduates who expect to go into teaching positions 
will co-operate with us, telling us what work they can do. 
We need generous and enthusiastic aid, and recognition of 
individual merit; and if the Board will set broad standards 
and not narrow ones, it seems to me that bv and by we shall 
have a system that will be worth while. The result will be 
that a young man or young woman deciding in the junior or 
senior year to 'prepare for teaching in a certain field, will 
know about what is expected of him in standards and extent 
of preparation, and will take steps to fit himself accordingly. 
You and I cannot hope to be of the best service to the State 
of Massachusetts unless we perform such service as that. 
We do not want the colleges in the attitude of saying of their 
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graduatee, ''Take them or leave them.'' We do not want 
the Board holding examinations which are open to every- 
body, whether competent or not. That is a mechanical and 
very unsatisfactory method of building a teaching pro- 
fession. If we can grasp these principles well I think we 
shall get along. We should have in each city some body 
to pass on the qualifications of teachers ; if it desires the ser- 
vices, of the Board, it is at the service of the Commonwealth. 
Because there is no direct responsibility, the Board is not 
looking for work except where the law authorizes it to ex- 
pend money, and there the Board does feel a very keen sense 
of responsibility for the quality of the work and services ren- 
dered the state. 

If I may be permitted, I would like to say a few words 
about some of the more specific problems confronting us, the 
same as I would say if discussing the training of teachers, 
because the two things, to my mind, go together. In the 
first place, as to small high schools, it is a fact that our 
teachers cannot be specialists to any great degree. There 
are seventy or eighty high schools in Massachusetts that 
have only two teachers apiece. They may look small to us, 
but they are big institutions in their own agricultural com- 
munities, and it is our business to make them very effective. 
Many of the ablest men in the country have come from these 
small schools, and owing to the conditions of life in the 
country, and its hardy influences, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a great many of the important men of the future 
will come from there. But the teacher wno teaches in a two- 
teacher high school will teach more than one subject. He 
must be prepared to teach, for example, History and Eng- 
lish, and perhaps German or something else; and it must 
be the business of the colleges and of the authorities in 
charge of the certification of teachers to recognize the facts 
as they are in this direction. We cannot have history 
specialists or Latin specialists in these small country high 
schools. We must have bright and intelligent men and 
women, and fortunately from some points of view, most of 
them will always be very young; we must have them qualified 
to dp good work. I myself in all my discussion, and as soon 
as I get to it, in my writing, propose to set before the teach- 
ing profession a distinct, clear goal; the same goal as that 
held by California ; no person in California to-day may enter 
a high school as a teacher who has not graduated from an 
approved college or university, and taken one year of grad- 
uate work and specialized preparation for teaching. If we 
can reach that standard, and we can in five years if we get 
together, and refuse to consider anyone eligible unless he has 
had a year of graduate work, focussed toward the particular 
field of teaching, which might be defined as English and 
History, or History and German — because the small school 
must be considered — ^if we can do that, it seems to me that 
then we diall have done much towards removing high school 
teaching out of the field of casual labor, as it so often is now. 
So much for standards. In the meantime the Board pro- 
poses to ask — ^this will be the subject of the conference next 
Wednesday — that any person applying to the Board for cer- 
tification to teach in the state-aided high schools shall pre- 
sent at least two majors and two minors — these are explained 
in our circular — a major is defined as six year-hours in a 
particular field, and a minor as three year-hours in a par- 
ticular field. Our certificate indicates the subjects in which 
the holder is qualified to teach. If a person says, " I am a 
Harvard graduate ; I want to teach History and English and 
German," we shall sak if he has had the required number 
of year-hours in those subjects, and if so, the work may be 
approved, and on the basis of that can issue a statement that 
he is qualified to teach. We expect to impose no additional 
test at present. We propose to set relativelv low standards 
at first, and then as conditions warrant, work up. It sim- 
ply means that the History Department of Harvard or of 
any other institution that is interested in seeing its grad- 



uates teach will tell us of a given candidate that he has had 
so many years of history. We have no reason to think he 
cannot teach the subject as it is ordinarily required. Per- 
haps some officers of the Board can conf*^r with the history 
teachers of the college, and determine what would be the 
most effective preparation in that field. We realize per- 
fectly that work in college in History or English in the 
earlier vears can have no bearing on teaching. I propose 
that those who are going to teacn should be directed to take 
certain courses, designed primarily for such persons. And 
in course of time, we trust it is not an extravagant hope that 
we shall be able to require the candidate also to have had 
adequate training in teaching history, in the pedagogical 
problems of the subject. We hope that time will come, and 
not too far in the future, when if such a candidate says he 
has not had such training, we can say to him, " Go back, 
and give a little time to the study of teaching history. 'Hiere 
is an art of teaching ; equip yourself a little in it." At pres- 
ent, we do*not propose to ask for that. Many institutions 
are not prepared to give it. In the course of time they will. 

Of course, you know that history teaching in high schools 
is one of the newer subjects. We have had great expecta- 
tions of the subject. You may talk to the average citizen, 
and you will never find him opposed to it. He may be 
opposed to a language requirement, or even to a mathe- 
matical requirement, but never to the teaching of history. 
He has faith that the results are good. You know there has 
been a great deal of disappointment with this subject, be- 
cause we have no satisfactory pedagogy. I should like here 
to indicate to you what is one of the largest problems that 
a state authority has to face in the formulation of standards 
of teaching ability. I find it myself coming up in every 
department of our worK. It is a pedagogical question. The 
question is this: When a subject is taught in the schools, 
what is it taught for? We have often been handicapped in 
the past by conditions which in effect indicated to us this 
conclusion : You are teaching this subject with the one pur- 
pose of getting by such and such an examination, a coUege 
entrance examination, or Mr. Somebody's examination over 
there. Most of the work in history has had its character 
shaped and determined, I believe, by college entrance re- 
quirements as in other subjects. 

But from a valid educational point of view, it is never 
sufficient to say that we teach a certain subject in order that 
the pupil may pass a certain examination ; nor even in order 
that he may know some history. There is a question be- 
yond that, ladies and gentlemen. You teach history to the 
boy or girl that he may know history, for what purpose? 
why should he know history ? It is a curious thing that the 
gap between my first question and my secofid is to-day a gap 
which is a chasm, not only a chasm,* but one filled with 
clouds; and we cannot see the bottom or the further side. 
When you say you teach history in order that he may know 
history you are setting up a definite goal. But when I ask 
you, why should he know history, no one has told us. We 
do not know. We do not know why he should know some 
history, and until we do know, and until we can formulate 
our purposes, our methods and courses will be very lame and 
halting. The public to-day has great expectations of his- 
tory teaching, but what is it the public expects from it ? It 
is difficult to phrase it. I have no doubt you feel it in gen- 
eral terms yourself. The first suggestion would be that it 
encourages good citizenship and manhood, that it helps pre- 
pare our future citizens for their duties. The difficulty is 
that we do not know how our history teaching functions in 
that way as a matter of scientific knowledge. We only guess 
that it does. We have no valid standards as to materials 
or methods in teaching history. We are simply beginning 
at the wrong end of the matter. On the whole, we should 
reverse the order. Your chairman knows that this is my 
pet hobby, and one that perhaps ought not to be mentionea 
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in polite society. What 1 meau is this: That the real pur- 
pose in the study of history — no, there is no purpose in the 
study of history as such, but one of the real purposes of edu- 
cation is to get the mind into an understanding, an intelli- 
gible and idealized grasp of the social environment, which is 
suggested by Continental and American History to a cer- 
tain extent. To get him to see in perspective the social en- 
vironment Now, the social environment has length and 
breadth. We may call the length chronological order and 
the breadth geographical, if you please — longitude and lati- 
tude. Now, of course, no person knows his own social 
environment until he knows it in perspective, and can see 
into the distance, and by that process get his relative posi- 
tion. Our duties are to teach history, and also to teach 
something that has not been named, but which I call 
sociology, not sociology as defined by the sociologists; it is 
the carrying of the youth back into all sorts of beginnings, 
into places and times when things began, and where social 
forms were elementary. But the young person goes back 
there on the basis of his and the teacher's contact with the 
local situation. I cannot but help think it is a mistake to 
teach Greek and Roman History as we do, thinking it is 
education. 

Is it not true that a right system of certifying teachers 
should involve a co-operative attitude on the part of all those 
who have anything to do with the preparation of teachers 
or their qualifications, in an official way? By and by, 
through that co-operation, we should be able to set stand- 
ards of increasing competency. That will involve a close 
study of the work we have to do. One of the great mistakes 
of the past was that the person who taught history was not 
studying the work he had to do. His work was not that of 
the historiographer, primarily, but that of the teacher of his- 
tory. No one can teach without knowing history. Teach- 
ing and study are different things, but it seems to me that 
we could set up standards, and out of it all should come a 
more fruitful work in the high schools themselves ; that more 
and more every teacher in the high school would know how 
to teach her class on some basis that is psychologically defen- 
sible. At present, we do not know that they do. This is a 
fruitful field of research at the present time. More and 
more I hope we shall have every young man and woman 
knowing what they expect to accomplish — not teaching 
Algebra because it is Algebra, but because it is a step in a 
large purpose of which they have a clear conception. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have not spoken altogether on the 
certification of teachers, but I have indicated the policy the 
State Board has in mind in this very important plan for the 
certification of teachers. I thank you for vour attention. 
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BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM MACDONALD, 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

We are, I suppose, in the somewhat humiliating position 
of endeavoring to devise a plan by which we can elevate to 
the dignity of a profession that which is not now such. I 
myself do not see how the business of secondary school 
teaching in the United States is to attain to the dignity of 
a profession until there is a much improved method of 
selecting teachers, a much improved condition in regard to 
tenure of office, and a much improved condition with regard 
to compensation. - 

I ought to say at the outset that it seems io me it is not 
a primary purpose of the college to prepare students of his- 
tory to teach history, and that the history teacher in college 



who sets that purpose before himself as a primary aim is 
in difficulty from the beginning. I think that the object 
in teaching history in a college, from the standpoint of both 
the instructor and the student, is simply that of teaching 
the subject, of imparting as much knowledge of history, in 
the particular field in which one may be working, as is prac- 
ticable under given conditions ; and that this is, for all prae« 
tical purposes, the only object at which the history teacher 
should aim. I can see no more reason why the college 
teacher of history should undertake pedagogical methods of 
teaching history, or adjust his course so that those who finish 
will be to that extent skilled in teaching, than I can see 
why the teacher of English should teach composition and 
literature with regard to the fact that some who are in his 
class are going to become magazine and newspaper writers; 
or than why a teacher of Latin should teach Latin with 
special reference to those of his pupils who expect to be- 
come Boman Catholic priests, and will have to speak it. I 
feel that anv attempt to make that adjustment will fail from 
the beginning. 

In the first place, the average college professor has never 
had any training in pedagogy ; he often has some distrust of 
the subject, and even a good-natured, but rather deep-seated, 
contempt for it. If there be any such thing to-day as a 
science of pedagogy, the war and clash of weapons and the 
crimination and recrimination that go on between the pro- 
fessors of the subject somewhat obscure its nature. And 
until the professors of pedagogy in our schools and colleges 
get together and show a little more harmony and agreement 
as to what is worth while in that department, I, as a college 
man, must decline to have anything in particular to do 
with it. 

I must go further, and say that it does not seem to me 
to be the primary object of history teaching in either college 
or secondary school to enable the pupil to understand or 
appreciate his social environment. That is making the 
stress fall on the wrong point. It is making the study of 
history bear almost wholly upon the present and the future. 
It seems to me that the thing we lack in this country, in 
our colleges and universities, and are coming to lack most 
seriously in secondary schools, is what may be called an in- 
terest in intellectual things — ^in things that have been, or 
that have been done or thought, because they have been, or 
have been done or thought, and are a part of the record of 
the progress of the human race. To teach history, political 
economy, literature or any other subject with a view to 
"envisaging one's own immediate environment" is to 
throw about the teaching of these subjects very much the 
same obscuring atmosphere that theology has often thrown 
about other subjects. It is to be always drawing attention 
to what you are to become — not to what you have been. If 
the teaching of history in secondary schools has no better 
object than a mere practical application of this sort, then 
the sooner it surrenders its place in the curriculum, the 
better. 

Here in New England — ^to turn to the matter of the cer- 
tification of teachers of history — ^we have to remember that 
we are in a somewhat peculiar situation as compared with 
the rest of the country. The certification of which Dr. 
Snedden has spoken is such as will proceed, in one form or 
another, from a public authority; in this instance, a state 
board. Eventually it would come to that in most states. 
But in New England we have to remember that our colleges 
and universities, with few exceptions, are private institu- 
tions, and that between them and any public authority there 
is neither legal nor corporate relationship, and to a large 
extent there never will be or can be. We do not, I suppose, 
periously apprehend that the time is near when the State of 
Maine will say what Bowdoin College shall teach, or how it 
shall teach it; or when the State of New Hampshire will 
dictate to Dartmouth College in such matters. Conse- 
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quently^ any working relation which exists between the col- 
leges and the public authorities must be of a purely volun- 
tary nature. It can never be either corporate or legal, save 
perhaps in the case of institutions yet to be established. 

The question^ then, is as to who shall issue the certificate. 
Granted that it is a desirable thing in itself that the teach- 
ers of history in secondary schools shall receive some offi- 
cial certificate of competency, who is to issue it? Person- 
ally, I believe that any system of issuing certificates which 
does not involve a sound and thorough examination in the 
subject will not be satisfactory. No system based on char- 
acter, or attainments, or what not, but which omits the rigor- 
ous discipline indispensable to a robust intellectual life, will 
be worth the trouble. Who is to administer that kind of a 
system ? I must confess, as a college man, to much distrust 
of a system not in practice administered by college men. 
With tiie utmost respect for boards of education, I question 
the competency of such boards as in twenty-five years I have 
happened to know to apply proper tests. What assurance 
has the historical faculty of Harvard University or of Brown 
University that the state board is competent in the historical 
field, particularly when, as in the case of history, we are 
dealing with a subject not yet long or universally recog- 
nized ? We could be assured of more competency in mathe- 
matics, for few members of state boards would have the 
temerity to set examinations in that subject, but would 
almost certainly seek expert aid; but I never saw many 
members of a state board of education who did not feel 
themselves competent in such subjects as English and 
geography and history. 

We have a further question about the rJation likely to 
exist between any public certifying system, granted that it 
is impeccable, and the historical faculties of the colleges and 
universities. Every college teacher of history, I suppose, 
has experience of the fact that his students, as they get 
along in the junior and senior year, or begin to look forward 
to graduate study, come to him with the hope that he may 
be able to help them. With a formal certificating system in 
force, a delicate situation is likely to arise. It is entirely 
possible, for example, that a departmental faculty in 
Harvard University might deem Mr. A. a competent per- 
son to teach in a secondary school, while the Board of Edu- 
cation might take a different view. Such a difference of 
opinion would be unfortunate, but it would be almost certain 
to appear unless the standards set by the board wfere, to all 
intents and purposes, the standards of the university. How 
is it proposed to get out of that difficulty? California, 
Illinois and several other states have so adjustod their edu- 
cational systems that there is more or less of legal rela- 
tion between the lowest and highest schools. We do not have 
that in New England. And, particularly, if the board 
should undertake to lay stress on pedagogical instruction in 
history, with the present temper of the historical frater- 
nity, I think that a line of cleavage would presently be dis- 
covered between the colleges and the state educational au- 
thorities. 

Permit me to repeat that, to my mind, the main thing is 
that the teacher of history should know history. The great 
trouble is that so many attempt to teach who do not know 
the subject. It is high time that colleges, as well as schools, 
demanded a higher degree of competency in their teachers. 
Too frequently young men are set at teaching in our colleges 
who are unequal to the task, and whose students suffer in 
consequence. But the remedy is not so much to provide 
them with pedagogical equipment or a state certificate, as it 
is to insist that they know a great deal more of the subject 
which they are expected to teach. 

In the matter of certification of students for teaching 
positions in history, the Department of History at Brown 
University has for some years had the following system : A 



three-hour course throughout the year in general European 
history is a required subject for all students. As electivea 
they are offered courses in English, European and American 
history of different periods, together with seminary courses 
of elementary research. No indorsement is given to any 
student who has not had at least two three-hour elective 
courses throughout the year, in addition to the three-hour 
required course; and one of these electives must have been 
either American or English history. The student must also 
have maintained a creditable standard. We use the foUow- 
iilg system of marking : " P 'Ms a passing grade, " C '* ia 
the credit grade, and " H " is for excellent work. No one 
who does not maintain an average mark of " C '* can re- 
ceive any certificate at all. We call such an indorsement a 
minor certificate, and it is the least indorsement we will 
give. 

If the student wants what we call a major certificate, he 
must add to the above requirements one elective course, and 
one course in research. The major indorsement, in other 
words, represents fifteen hours throughout the year, or one 
full year of college work in history, with an average grade 
of " C ; '' and one of the courses has to be a course of re- 
search. Moreover, w^ do not give either ihe major or minor 
certificate to any student who seems to us obviously unfit 
to teach. Of course it is not possible to have a fixed stand- 
ard in this last matter. I have a number of times said to 
students who had obvious physical peculiarities, that I 
should feel it my duty to state to the principal of a school 
.that there was this peculiarity. If the student has qualities 
not likely to be changed, which unfit him for teaching, and 
which seem to make work in other lines advisable, we do not 
give him the certificate. Further, we decline to address 
letters of any sort " To whom it may concern.'* We are 
willing to write an indefinite number of letters to persons 
whose addresses the applicant has obtained, or whom we 
think may be of assistance to him ; but we do not write gen- 
eral letters. Finally, we never assume to guarantee that the 
student will make a good teacher; we wash our hands of 
responsibility for competence in that direction. All that we 
say is that, so far as we can see, he is fitted; that he knows 
enough to teach the subject, and that we can see no reason 
why he should not become a good teacher. That is as far 
as the department touches the pedagogical problem. 







BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, 
NORMAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 

As I understand it, my function in this discussion is to 
recall to our memory some of the stendards of certification 
for high school teachers that are being mainteined elsewhere 
than in New England. This is in order that we as good 
students of history may determine what we should attempt 
only after we know that has been done. As a general 
proposition, the standards are being raised all over the coun- 
try, if I may judge by the reporte that have been coming to 
me. To be more accurate, the requirements are being made 
more difficult. I say, to be more accurate, for while there is 
a good deal of truth in Mr. Dooley^s remark that all edu- 
cation is good if it is disagreeable, I am not sure that an 
eligibility requirement is improved by being made burden- 
some. In my discussion the central ideas will be the time 
necessary for the preparation of teachers for their work, 
and the persons who ascertein whether this preparation has 
been made, that is, whether the time has been well used. 
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It will be possible in the time at my disposal to do noth- 
ing but recall to your memory a few of the things with which 
you are acquainted; it will be impossible for me to describe 
the conditions in even one place to those not already some- 
what familiar with the question. This is especially true be- 
cause of the lack of accurate terminology in which to discuss 
any educational question. One speaks of an examination 
with disparagement^ as did a person who recently sent me 
one of the best answers to a list of questions I sent out. But 
whether we approve of an examination depends entirely on 
the attitude of mind^ the type of training, and the fund of 
information that we attribute to the examiner who conducts 
it. Of course the expressions high school graduate or bach- 
elor's degree mean almost nothing unless we know the in- 
stitution not to say the teachers concerned. When we ask 
for a state law to raise the standard of teaching, they give us 
a law such as I will quote : '^ Each school must employ at least 
one teacher legally certified to teach book-keeping, civics, 
general history, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, including 
plane surveying, rhetoric, English literature, Latin, includ- 
ing Caesar, Vergil, and Cicero, and the elements of physics, 
chemistry, including chemistry of the soils, botany, geology, 
and zoology, including entomology." Of course, if a high 
school candidate is to be examined in all these things I dis- 
approve of the examinations, and of the examiner and of 
everything else connected with such a farce. I am going to 
devote my time to recalling to your attention the conditions 
prevailing in Prussia, France and California, so far as 1 
can. Most that I have to say, except my errors, has been 
better and more fully said in an interesting book published 
this year by Mr. J. P. Brown through the Macmillans. 

When German schools are mentioned, one at once thinks 
of thoroughness, formalities, conservatism, discipline, accu- 
rate information, uniformity. Furthermore, one thinks, as 
did a friend of mine in a recent conversation, of checks on 
the free use of initiative, checks on the inspiration of youth. 
To my remark that the average candidate for a gymnasiitm 
position is 27 years old, he waxed eloquent about tiie hopeless 
future of a country which checks the activity of youth in this 
way. Some persons do not understand how one can spend so 
much time getting ready to teach a secondary school, but the 
matter is simple ; 3 years in the elementary school, 9 years in 
the high school, 1 year in the army, 5 years in the university, 
2 years of training in the theory and practice of teaching. 
This allows for very little side-motion, very few changes of 
plan, not much sickness or loafing ; it also requires in many 
cases considerable self-sacrifice on the part of some one, for 
there is some expense to be met, and a long delay in Enter- 
ing upon a career. Of course, the candidate need not have 
spent five years in the university. Three years is the lower 
limit. Yet, so far as I can learn, the average is over, rather 
than under five years. It is true he probably takes his doc- 
tor's degree as an incident to preparing to teach in the 
secondary schools, but that is of no special significance. 
The doctorate is merely a -mile-stone in his course, it is not 
a goal. It isn't something to be worked for in particular. 
During the five years he becomes a professional man — ^not 
professional in the sense of a professional golf player, where 
money-making is the positive difference, but in the sense of 
the scholar where money becomes the negative difference. 
He gets it on his way to his education as a boy gets P. B. K. 
as an incident of the college course. For a long time, I 
tried to convince myself that the charge that Americans 
think more of money and use it more regularly as a stand- 
ard of achievement than the Europeans do, was a slander. 
But I have never been able to convince myself completely. 
T sav this with hesitation, and I should be grateful if some 
one will convince me that I am wrong. The atmosphere in 
a German university seems to me to breed ideals of a dif- 
ferent sort from most of our own. 

When the student of 19 leaves the secondary school in 



Prussia, he is disciplined in a way that few of our schools 
discipline their students. He can use his mind as an ath- 
lete can use his muscles. He knows what he can do with it. 
It is under his control. Incidentally^ he has a considerable 
store of information. When he leaves the army after the 
one year which he must serve, his character has been still 
further disciplined. I am no advocate of militarism, but 
I wish our boys had to go through some experience at some 
time in their lives which would teach them to be orderly and 
systematical; and that authority is to be obeyed because it 
is authority. No one can command who cannot obey, and 
the year in the army is not the least useful preparation of 
the German secondary school teacher. 

But this is all very general, what is the legal requirement 
for certification ? It is an examination or a series of exami- 
nations and tests. One may not be examined, however, until 
he has graduated from the high school — no pleas of private 
study and self-preparation. And he must have been in the 
university at least three years. His biographical sketch with 
documentary evidence to support it must show that he has 
used his time profitably. Of course, he has in his prepara- 
tion the guidance of definite knowledge as to what is to be 
expected of him, which our young men have not. With this 
preparation, he may be accepted as a candidate. He is then 
assigned two theses for written discussions, and he must not 
devote more than 16 weeks under ordinary circumstances to 
the preparation of them. If these papers are accepted, he 
is admitted to a written examination, ttie successful passage 
of which leads to the oral examination. 

Now there are two things to be especially noted about 
these tests — first, they are conducted in large measure by 
university professors and wholly pervaded by the spirit of 
university scholarship. The examiner who questions the 
candidate in history is likely to be a scholar with an inter- 
national reputation, and will conduct such a test as a self- 
respecting master of his subject can subject himself to with- 
out humiliation. I leave comparisons with some other ex- 
aminations with which we are familiar to your imagination. 
In the second place, this examination is a personal affair. 
Only a few can come up at once — two or three — and each 
one is as thoroughly tested as if the welfare of the German 
Empire depended on the results. When these tests are over, 
the examiners are convinced that the candidate has the quali- 
ties of mind and character that will make a good enough 
teacher. But youth is to be still further impeded. The 
candidate may know a great deal without knowing how to 
teach. Therefore, now that he has shown that he has the 
grounding to undertake the task, he is to be taught how to 
do it. He is required to serve an apprenticeship of two 
years, the first without pay, and the second with more or 
less salary, depending on the amount of work he is permitted 
to do. The first of these years, his seminary year> is largely 
taken up with the theory of pedagogy, with enough prac- 
tice in teaching under supervision for him to observe the 
theory at work. Each week he meets with the seminary fop a 
two-hour discussion of the theory and practice in the light 
of his experience ; and before the end of the year, he is re- 
quired to submit a written discussion of some aspect of his 
work. During the second year he is to an extent in the 
place of a substitute teacher under direction and supervision. 
If his work during this year is satisfactory, he is granted the 
full license. He is then from 25 to 30 or more years 
old. But he is sure of a position for life, with a salary large 
enough to support " his family in comfort, and to meet the 
requirements of good living in the social class to which he 
belongs ; while the certainty of a pension [not only for him- 
self but for his wife and children as well] in case of mis- 
fortune or death after a few years of service, relieves him 
from anxiety for the future.*' His social position is the 
equal of that of a judge or a clergyman, and he is promised 
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a long life of reepected dignity and asefulness in his com- 
munity. 

Ag-to the requirements for eligibility in France, what I 
have to say is mainly to emphasize the fact that the authori- 
ties there succeed pretty well in getting well-trained teach- 
ers by depending wholly on the examination system. No 
very definite quiJification seems to be demanded for admis- 
sion to the examination. So far as I remember, no specific 
number of years in the university nor any written discussion 
are required. The Department of Education finds the need 
of a certain number of teachers for the secondary schools. 
An examining commission is constituted and the aspirants 
are notified. Again the examination is conducted under the 
inspiration of university teachers, but with enough school 
men to insure a complete judgment. Since only a small 
number of those who present themselves to the commission 
can be selected, the examination is made competitive. There- 
fore, the standard is set by the candidates themselves, or 
rather by the best trained among them. These last are likely 
to come from the Higher Normal School of Paris, which is 
a specialized training school for teachers, admission to which 
is on competitive examination, and in whicn the students 
are completely supported by the state and given every possi- 
ble opportunity of congenial companionship with others 
pursuing the same ends and freedom from cares to prepare 
them perfectly for their work. Yet these students spend 
from five years upward in getting ready for the Aggregation, 
as the examination is called. It should be remembered that 
we have in mind here the examination for the better class 
of high schools. 

In New York there is now some agitation about the 
*' merging of lists." That is, a number of persons who 
have low marks in older eligibility lists think they should 
be appointed before those having high marks on more recent 
ones. In Prance they have no such trouble. They con- 
duct an examination, select the best so far as they are 
needed, and then burn the lists. Those who fall below can 
become honest carpenters or wait another year and try the 
examination again — they may take positions in interior 
schools. 

One of the principal stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
proper'preparation of teachers in this country is the time it 
takes to get adequate training. There are short-cuts to 
most other professions, therefore the easy road to this one 
has to be kept open, some say. In reference to the require- 
• ments in California, therefore, I say a£ once that it is a four- 
year high school course, followed by a four-year college 
course and a year of graduate work — ^the last to be taken 
preferably in one of the Associated American Universities. 
The time requirement then is equal to the minimum Ger- 
man requirement — 17 years, including all grades of prepara- 
tion. The difference that first presents itself is that the 
Germans in almost all cases spend more than the minimum 
and at better schools than we have. There are other ways 
of becoming a high school teacher in California, but this is 
the normal way, and is producing excellent results. 

So far as I am aware this requirement of the B. A. plus 
a year of graduate work is supported by the weight of 
opinion in this countrv, and is erenerallv regarded as suffi- 
cient provided the time is well spent. One great argument 
for such a system is that the candidate is practically on trial 
during the entire year of his graduate work, since he has 
definitely signified his intention of becoming a secondary 
school man. The university has an excellent opportunity 
to judge of his character, ability, training and attainments. 
If I might add a \jord of exhortetion in conclusion, I should 
plead for a requirement of evidence that the candidate has 
had an opportunity to prepare himself for his work, and 
then that his preparation be tested by persons who know the 
subject with which they deal and who have demonstrated 
their interest in the welfare of the schools. 
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The power of finance in modern history is well brought out in 
"The Significance of the Persian Question," by Roland G. Usher, 
in the " Atlantic Monthly " for March. However desirous the con- 
stituent states may be to form an alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan States and Turkey, extending from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, ** Until the domination of England, France 
and America in the financial world can be decisively offset by Ger- 
man capital, little of the great scheme can be executed." 

" New Splendors of Old Rome ** is the attractive title with which 
Professor Dante Vaglieri heads an illustrated article upon the re- 
cent excavations at Ostia, in the March issue of the '* Cosmopoli- 
tan." He tells us that in 1803 Pope Pius VII undertook excava- 
tions and succeeded in unearthing various treasures of this famous 
old seaport. Again, in 1870, Professor Lanciani undertook the 
work, with interesting results. Twenty years then elapsed with no 
further attempts until the writer began the present series of 
excavations whicli promise so much. He prophesies that Ostia, 
owing to her advantageous location by the sea, will become a 
great, flourishing, industrial city. 

The new history teachers' magazine in Germany, ** Vergangen- 
heit und Gegenwart " (Teubner, Berlin), is showing a high grade 
of excellence, and we doubt not will secure a wide circle of Ameri- 
can readers. The first number for 1912 contains an excellent arti- 
cle by the editor. Dr. Fritz Friedrich on the relations of historical 
science and history teaching, in which are some sensible comments 
on the use of sources in school instruction. He also makes an 
earnest plea for more interest in school problems on the part of 
scholars and investigators. The same number contains a brief dis- 
cussion by Rudolf von Scala on the treatment of Greek and 
Roman history in secondary schools. He urges a more compre- 
hensive view of ancient history, and especially emphasizes the need 
of more attention to the much -neglected Alexandrian period and 
the Hellenistic influence. Issue number two for 1912 contains a 
useful annotated list of recent Gennan publications on the teach- 
ing of civics ( Staatsbuergerliche Erziehung). The problem is as 
much a live one in the old world as in the new. 

In the " American Journal of Sociology " for January, Professor 
Alfred H. Lloyd, of Michigan, takes up " The Case of Purpose 
against Fate in History." If history and civilization had lacked 
great men, its prophets and its martyrs, the case of purpose against 
fate would have little or nothing to rest upon. . . . Greatness has 
ever translated seeming fate into human purpose . . . ; and what 
greatness has done at special moments or periods and with notable 
achievement all individuals are forever hammering at." 

Two important addresses should be noted in this column. The 
one is that of the editor of the " Fortnightly Review," W. L. Court- 
ney, appearing in that periodical in March. It is upon "Sappho 
and Aspasia " and presents them very strikingly as women of gretit 
intellect seeking to give the fullest expression to their gifte. Liv- 
ing at different times and under different conditions, in some re- 
spects they afford a marked contrast in their careers. 

The ather address, of quite a different sort, is that of the vet- 
eran jurist, Simeon E. Baldwin, upon " The Progressive Unfolding 
of the Powers of the United States." This was presented at the 
eighth annual meeting of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and appears in the ** American Political Science Review ** for 
February. 

The " Edinburgh Review " for January has three articles of vary- 
ing importance according to the interest of the reader, namely, 
" Russo-Chinese Relations" (A.D. 1224- 1912), ''Chatham and the 
Country Life of His Day." and " Pitt." These are based upon re- 
cent publications. 

The ** Catholic World " for March contains an opening account 
of St. Clare of Assisi, by Fathe<^ Cuthbert. " These articles on St. 
dare are written in view of the seventh centenary of St. Clare's 
" conversion " to the religious life, froir which originated the Sec- 
ond Franciscan Order of the Poor Clares. The saint left her home 
and took her vows on the night of the 18-19 March, 1212." 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
Chicago, 111., Jtme 17 to AuKUst 30. 

HIBTOBY. 

1. European History; Medieval Period, 376-1300. Dr. Jernegan. 

2. European History; Liater Medieval and Early Modem Period, 
1260-1716. Prof. Walker. 

4C. History of Egypt, Babylonia, and Early Orient. — ^A brief 
course covering the field to the second period of the Egyptian 
Empire. Prof. Breasted. 

4D. History of Egypt, Babylonia, and the Early Orient. — A brief 
course covering the field from the second Egyptian Empire to the 
fall of Persia, Prof. Breasted. 

6. History of Greece to Death of Alexander. — Outline study of 
the development of the political and social life of the Greek people. 
Mr. Huth. 

6. History of Rome to the Death ot Constantine. — Outline study 
of the development of the political and social life of the Romans. 
Mr. Huth. 

OA. Industrial and Social History of Europe. — From the Roman 
Empire to the Reformation. Prof. Thompson. 

12. The French Revolution. — The decay of the French Monarchy; 
Louis XVI; attempts at reform; the calling of the States General; 
the Republic; Napoleon Bonaparte. Prof. Thompson. 

17. Constitutional and Political History of England. — From the 
reign of Edward I to the Stuart Restoration. Dr. Read. 

30. History of the United States; Division and Reunion, 1829- 
1884. Prof. Shepardson. 

43. The Church and the Roman Empire. — ^A study of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the Roman Empire; the establishment 
of the papacy; the spread of Christianity; influence of the church 
upon Social, industrial, and political life of the Empire. Prof. 
Walker. 

67. Social, Industrial, and Religious History of England. — The 
Tudor and Stuart Periods. Dr. Read. 

81C. American Social and Industrial History, 1750-1820.— The in- 
dustrial, social, and religious conditions of the eighteenth century; 
the westward movement; the early West. Dr. Jernegan. 

83A. Constitutional History of the United States, 1789- 1829. 
Prof. McLaughlin. 

98. The South from 1833-1861.— Growth of slavery; annexation 
of Texas; the Mexican War; social and industrial conditions; seces- 
sion; outbreak of war. Prof. Dodd. 

100. Teachers' Course in American History, 1760-1860. — An ex- 
amination of the materials for studying and teaching American 
History. Investigation of special topics. Prof. Shepardson. 

114. South Carolina and the War with Mexico. Seminar. Prof. 
Dodd. 

11 70. Problems in American Constitutional History. Seminar. 
Prof. McLaughlin. 

DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

2. The Reformation. Prof. 'Moncrief. 

36. The Religious History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
Prof. Moncrief. 

26A. The History of the Conflict between Science and Religion. 
Dr. Gates. 

Life and Letters at Athens from Pericles to Demosthenes. Prof. 
Shorey. 

UmVSRSITY OF COLORADO. 

Denver, CoL, June 24 to AuRnst 3, 1912. 

1. Europe in the Middle Ages, A.D. 376-1300. Prof. Willard. 

2. American Diplomatic History, 1789-1900. Prof. Willard. 

3. English Medieval Economic and Social History. Prof. Willard. 

CORKSLL UmVSRSITY. 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 6 to AuKUst 1^ 1912. 

A. American Social History. The expansion of the United States 
across the Allegheny Mountains, 1760-1848. Prof. Julian P. Bretz. 

B. American Politics and Government. Prof. Bretz. 



C. Growth of the British Empire. Prof. George M. Dutcher, of 
Wesleyan Univ^sity. 

D. The Napoleonic Era. Prof. Dutcher. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Hanover, N. H., July 1 to Aitgast 14, 1912. 

S9. History of Europe since 1815. Dr. H. B. Lawrence. 
S7. History of the United States since 1865. Dr. H. B. Law- 
rence. 
S 4. Economic History of the United States. Dr. T. H. Boggs. 
S 1. Roman Archaelogy. Prof. Burton. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 17« 1912. 

9. History of the West. Prof. 0. B. Qark. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Cambiidge, Mass., July 2 to Anguit 13, 1912. 

HISTORY. 

S 2. Ancient History for Teachers. Prof. William S. Ferguson. 

S 1. History of England from 1689 to the present time. Prof. 
Ephraim D. Adams, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

S5. American History from 1830 to the present time. Prof. 
Adams. 

S20i. Research in Greek and Roman History. Prof. William S. 
Ferguson. 

S20e. Research in American History. Prof. E. D. Adams. 

QOVERNMENT. 

S 1. Civil Government; the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France. Switzerland, with special refo'ence to current prob- 
lems. Dr. Arthur N. Holoombe. 

S2. Municipal Government; the government of Americaa and 
European cities. Dr. A. N. Holcombe. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILUNOIS. 
UzlMaa, IlL, June 17 to Augvtt 9, 1912. 

HISTORY. 

S la. Medieval European History to 1300. Prof. Ford. 

S3b. American History, 1783-1860. Prof. McCormac, of Univer- 
sity of California. 

S 13. The Rise of the American Republic; history of the colonies 
in the 18th century. Prof. McCormac 

POUnCAL SCIBNCS. 

5 1. American National Government. Prof. G«iser, of OI>erlin 
College. 

52. Modem European Governments. Prof. Geiser. 

UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 
Bloomington, Ind. June 20 to August 30^ 1912. 

FIRST HALF-TERM. 

1. Medieval and Modem History, 1517-1789. Mr. McDonald. 
2a. History of Greece to 421 A.D. Prof. Hershey. 
6. History of England to 1215. Mr. McDoeald. 

10. Modern History: The 19th century from 1814. Prof. 
Hershey. 

5. American Political History, 1781-1850. Prof. Ogg, of Simmons 
College. 
21. American Politics: The American Government. Prof. Qgg. 
20a. Seminary in American History. Prof. Ogg. 
20d. Current Politics. Prof. Hershey. 
13. Medieval Institutions. Mr. McDonald. 

SECOND HALF-TERM. 

1. Medieval and Modem History, 1789 to 1900. Prof. Ogg. 
21. American Politics: The Party System. Prof. Ogg. 
20a« Seminary in American History. Prof. Ogg. 
Courses in the Teaching of History and Geography will be ^iven 
in the School of Education by Mr. Ramsey. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

Baltimore, Md., July 2 to August 13« 1912. 

la. American History to 1805. Prof. Siouasat, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

lb. Methods of Teaching History. Prof. Sioussat. 

2. English History, 1485 to 1603. Prof. Sioussat. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 
Lawrence, Kans., June 6 to August 7, 1912. 

1. Medieval History IL From the Crusades to the beginning of 
the 16th century. Prof. Hardy, of Ottawa University. 

2. History of Modern England, 1603-1912. Prof. Crawford. 

3. The Foundations of English Institutions. Prof. Crawford. 

4. The French Revolution. Prof. Hardy. 

5. History of Political Parties in the United States. Prof. 
Dykstra. 

6. American Political Theories. Prof. Dykstra. 

7. Europe in the 19th Century. Prof. Hardy. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Baton Rouge, La., June 3 to August 2, 1912. 

2. The Middle Ages and Modern Times. Prof. Fleming. 

6. History of the United States, 1820-1865. Prof. Fleming. 

8. History of the United States since 1865. Prof. Fleming. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 

Orono, Me., June 26 to August 6, 1912. 

Courses given by Prof. Colvin and Miss Cousins: 
la. American History and Government, 
lb. English History. 

2. United States History, from the Mexican War. 

3. Modem European History, 1715-1912. 

4. Graduate course. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., July 1 to August 23« 1912. 

1. History of Greece. Dr. Marsh. 

2. History of Rome to the Founding of the Roman Empire. Dr. 
Marsh. 

3. General History of England from Norman Conquest to Acces- 
sion of Henry VTI. Prof. Cross. 

4. The French Revolution. Prof. Becker, of University of Kansas. 

5. Seminary in Historical Method. Prof. Becker. 

6. American History, 1763-1800. Prof. Latan^, of Washington 
and Lee University. 

7. History of the United States in the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. Prof. Latan^. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1. Medieval History. Prof. Munro, of University of Wisconsin. 

2. Medieval Civilization. Prof. Munro. 

3. The Crusades. Prof. Munro. 

4. Foundations of England, 449 to 1399. Dr. White. 

5. England from 1399 to 1688. Dr. White. 

6. The Renaissance and Reformation. Dr. White. 

7. American History, 1760 to 1830. Dr. Robinson, of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. 

8. The History of the West. Dr. Robinson. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

1. Elements of American Government. Mr. A. J. Lien, of Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

2. Municipal Administration. Mr. Lien. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
Columbia, Mo., Jane 14 to August 16, 1912. 

la. Modem History, from fall of Rome to Renaissance. Mr 
Perkins. 

S2. English History and Government. Mr. Trenholme. 

3a. American History. Mr. Viles. 

5b. Ancient History. Mr. Perkins. 

S 100. Later Roman Empire and Germanic Nations. Mr. Tren* 
holme. 

110. Advanced United States History. Mr. Viles. 

8 230. Missouri History. Mr. Viles. 



S 240. Recent and Contemporary European History. Mr. Perkins. 
S 250. Seminary in Historical Research and Thesis Work. 

EDUCATION. 

137. The Teaching of History. Mr. Trenholme. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, Neb., June 14 to August 9, 1912. 

AMERICAN HI8T0BT. 

2. Revolutionary Period, 1763-1733. Mr. Kendrick. 

4. Later Constitutional Period, 1832-1861. Prof. Persinger. 

6. Recent American History, 1877-1912. Prof. Persinger. 

EUBOPEAN HISTOBT. 

1. Teachers' Course in Greek History. Prof. Fling. 

2. The French Revolution. Prof. Fling. 

FOLrnCAL SCIENCE. 

I. American Government. Prof. Aylsworth. 

II. English Government and Politics. Prof. Aylsworth. 

31. Party Government in the United States. Prof. Aylswortb. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

New York City, July 1 to August 9, 1912. 

S 1. Political and Constitutional History of the United States. 
Prof. Brown. 

S2. American Civil Government. Prof. Brown. 

S 3. Seminar in American History. Prof. Brown. 

8 4. Medieval History. Dr. Jones. 

8 6. Roman History. Dr. Jones. 

8 6. The Napoleonic Era. Dr. Jones. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 21 to August 9, 1912. 

81. Greek History: Athens to the Time of Pericles. Prof. 
Martin. 

82. Roman History: The Fall of the Republic. Prof. Cole. 
8 3. English History : 1702-1760. Prof. Hall. 

8 4. American History: 1885-1907. Prof. Hall. 
85. European History: Period of Renaissance and Reformation. 
Prof. Lybyer. 
8 6. European History: Europe Since 1648. Prof, Lybyer. 
Graduate work in History if desired. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY. 

Athena, Ohio, June 17 to July 26« 1912. 

United States History, Review. Prof. Thomas N. Hoover. 
Collegiate United gtates History. Prof. T. N. Hoover. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 17 to August 9, 1912. 

101. Political History of the United States to 1800. Prof. Clar- 
ence E. Carter, Miami University. 

107. Constitutional History of the United States to 1800. Prof. 
C. E. Carter. 

116. History of the West since the War of 1812-15. ' Prof. C. E. 
Carter. 

102. Modem History, 1500 A.D. to the present. Prof. Edgar H. 
McNeal. 

106. History of Greece. Prof. E. H. McNeal. 
202. Medieval Qvilization. Prof. E. H. McNeal. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 
State College, Pa., June 24 to August 2, 1912. 

EdI. Methods in Teaching covering History in the Elementary 
School. Miss Katherine Moran. 

A. History of England from 1689 to the Present. Prof. D. CL 
Knowlton. 

C. Civil Government in the United States. Prof. P. 0. Ray. 

D. History of Pennsylvania. Prof, Ray. 

E. Economic History of the United States. Prof. Ray. 

F. Teachers' Course. Prof. D. C. Knowlton. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 

Austin, Tex., June 15 to August 1, 1912. 

2f. The Early Middle Ages, 395-814. Dr. Duncalf. 
2w. The Feudal Age, 814-1300. Dr. Duncalf. 
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4w. National England, 1297-1688. Prof. Manning. 

5f. European Expansion in America, 1492-1783. Prof. Manning. 

6w. National Development and Expansion, 1783-1850. Dr. Rams 
delL 

5s. Division and Reunion, 1850-1911. Dr. Ramsdell. 

W. A. The Annexation of Texas. Prof. Barker. 

Courses in History and Civics are also given at the Summer 
Normal School, conducted at the University. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, La., June 13 to August 14, 1912. 

Outline Course in Ancient History. Miss E. Riggs. 
Medieval and Modern Europe. Prof. White. 

American History, including Methods. Miss E. Riggs. 

The Nineteenth Century. Miss E. Riggs. 

The American Colonies, 1492-1763. Prof. White. 

American Government and Politics. Prof. White, 
mient based (1) upon geographical representation, (2) on universal 
Proclamation of Neutrality to the building of the Panama Canal 

URSINUS COLLEGE. 
CoUegeville, Pa., Summer Session, 1912. 

Aa. Ancient History. A study of the Oriental na'tions, Greece, 
Rome, and the Romano-Teutonic world to the death of Charles the 
Great. Mr. S. S. Lanchs, A.M. 

Ab. History of England. An introductory course in the political 
and social development of the English people. Mr. Lanchs. 

Ac. American History. A preliminary, course in the essential 
facts of American History. Mr. Lanchs. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
Burlington, Vt, July 1 to August 9, 1912. 

1. An Outline Course in the Development of Modern Europe. 

2. An Outline Course in the History of the 19th Century, begin- 
ning with the French Revolution. President Samuel C. Mitchell, 
University of South Carolina. 



UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
University, Va., Summer Session, 1912. 

1. Ancient History. Prof. Hart. 

2. Medieval and Modem History. Prof. McConnell. 

3. English History. Prof. McConnell. 

4. History of the United States. Prof. Page. 

5. Civil Government in the United States. Prof. Page. 

6. Virginia History. Prof. McConnell. 

7. Review of United States History. Mr. Micou. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Wash., June 24 to August 2, 1912. 

1. History of the United States, 1860-1875. Prof. Conger. 

2. Sectionalism in the United States. ' Prof. Conger. 

3. "Europe since 1648. Professor Morris. 

4. The Making of the English Constitution. Prof. Morris. 

^ UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

1. Ancient History. Prof. Scholz, of University of California. 

2. Medieval History, 1095-1500. Prof. Sellery. 

3. The United States since 1829. Prof. Hockett, of Ohio Stain 
University. 

104. Ancient Imperialism from Alexander the Great to Oonstan- 
tine. Prof. Scholz. 

105. The Protestant Revolt. Prof. Sellery. 

106. The American Colonies, 1600-1763. Prof. Hockett. 

107. The French Revolution and Napoleon. Prof. Lingelbach, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

108. History of the West, 1763-1837. Prof. Paxson. 

109. Nineteenth Century Europe. Prof.' Lingelbach. 

110. The Teaching of History. Prof. Chase. 

211. Seminary in American History. Prof. Paxson. 
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BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph.D., DbWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 



[The familiar type of review lesson, which is nothing but a re- 
view of the same mass of detail in larger blocks, studied more 
hastily and superficially than at first, is utterly worthless, if not 
actually harmful. Not only is the method ineffective, but the aim 
is unworthy. It is not intimate familiarity with detail that we 
want as a result of history study in the high school; the passing 
of a few years will leave a small residuum in this respect at the 
best. The result worth while, so far as mastery of material is 
concerned, is a clear conception of the course of development in 
the field studied, an understanding of the relation of events, the 
play of different infiuences, perspective. Of course, these results 
cannot be reached on a basis of slipshod and careless preparation 
of the daily work, but it should be clearly recognized that the 
details themselves are valuable only when interpreted with refer- 
ence to large units, to tendencies and lines of progress. 

It follows, therefore, that the teacher who stops with a drill, 
however careful, upon the facts as he passes from period to period 
and topic to topic, has done less than half his work. There should 
be a distinctly different teaching exercise, both in outside prepara- 
tion and in class-room procedure, in which this more valuable pur- 
pose may be realized. This is the true place and function of the 
review exercise. And incidentally it may be pointed out that the 
mastery of detail will be far more thorough and lasting in this way 
than in the other; just as it is much easier to remember the steps 
in the demonstration of a theorem in geometry through which the 
student has reasoned his way, than to recall a chaotic jumble of 
unrelated details in a specified order. 

In the following article Dr. Wolfson has clearly explained the 
way in which the really valuable review may be conducted. As 



he himself points out, the method need not be applied to the 
particular topics he has suggested. Every teacher will have bis 
own views of the best organization of his field and of the topics 
for review which will most effectively interpret it; in fact, the 
same teacher, if he is thoughtful and grows in his work, will make 
changes each year. The essential matter is to understand the true 
function of the review, a^d then conduct it with the best insight 
and scholarship that one has — or can obtain. — J. M. G.] 



REVIEWING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
The Purpose of the Examination. 

Practically all history teachers are forced to pause, at least onoe 
a year, many of them twice a year, while their students submit 
themselves to the test of an examination. Many teachers decry 
these examinations as a useless waste of time; personally, I regard 
them as among the most valuable exercises of the year's work. An 
examination paper, wisely constructed, gives the student a chance 
to test himself as no other exercise can. Such a paper should 
attempt to do two things — ^first, to test the candidate upon his 
knowledge of the vital facts of the year's work, and second, to 
force him to show his power of interpreting these facts and of 
placing them in their proper relation. The questions should be 
properly distributed both as to time and as to content — there 
should be some questions on the geographical background of his- 
tory, some on the development of political institutions, some on 
economic and social conditions. On the other hand, the teacher 
has a right to complain if the paper contains a single question 
based on trivial incidents, if it asks for judgments or comparisons 
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too difficult for students of the average age and mentality of his 
class, or if it allows too little choice as to questions. 

With an examination such as this before them the students 
should work with enthusiasm and with confidence in preparation 
for the test. The teacher who understands his work can make 
his classes see that the test approximates the work that every 
adult scholar has to perform at the end of any investigation. The 
information has all been gathered — note books are full — now 
comes the task of arrangement and selection preliminary to com- 
position. 

The Review Method. 

As to the method of conducting this work of preparation, long 
experience has proved that the way in which the average teacher 
does the work is comparatively ineffective. Throughout the term 
he has been assigning lessons which require 'the student to read 
five or ten pages of the text-book. Now he reviews by assigning 
forty or fifty pages. The ordinary review is nothing more than 
an attempt to teach the subject anew in fifteen or twenty lessons. 
The student is bewildered by the wealth of detail; his mind is 
soon overcrowded; he is allowed to exercise no discretion as to the 
facts that he will emphasize, and he ends by doing one of two 
things: either he gives up the task entirely, or he purchases a 
cram manual and attempts to memorize its entire contents. Who 
of lie has not seen students with a text- book or a cram mantUtl 
open in the examination room up to the last moment, feverishly 
turning the leaves in the hope of adding one more fact to the 
jumble which already exists in their minds. In consequence, most 
intelligent teachers are eager to abandon this method for one more 
effective. May I offer this as an alternative: review exercises to 
be valuable should be topical and not chronological. 

The Topical Method. 

In the history of every nation certain inftuences, racial and 
geographical, are constantly at work; certain tendencies, political, 
social and economic, are easily discernable. These tendencies have 
a banning somewhere, grow stronger and stronger, reach a climax 
and finally disappear or leave an indelible impression on the life 
of the nation. It is the function of the teacher to note these 
influences and tendencies, to keep them in mind so that he may 
emphasize them properly when the review period arrives. 

In his first survey of the field the student will be ignorant oi 
these tendencies. He will gather his facts unconscious of theii 
final, significance and without the review he may never come to 
see them in their proper relation. If, however, he is allowed to 
review the subject he, too, ought to become fully conscious of them, 
ought to hunt them out for himself and trace them from theii 
origin to their final manifestation. Thus, in the review the teachei 
will have created a new motive, a new center of interest, the facti^ 
will be studied a second time, and the preparation for the examina 
tion will be accomplished. 

The Cumnlatiye Method. 

May I allow myself one more dictum before I proceed to con 
Crete illustration. The teacher who waits till the end of the term 
before beginning his review has adopted a faulty method. Reviews 
to be effective should be constant throughout the term — ^not 
formal, indiscriminate, chronological reviews — but cumulative re- 
views which occur every time a racial or geographic influence, a 
political, social or economic tendency leads the nation further along 
in its destiny. If this policy is adopted, the teacher need not 
worry if every fact in each day's assignment is not fully mas 
tered. He may rest content in the consciousness that those facts 
will be reviewed and their hold on the students' minds strength 
ened later when the subject comes up again for consideration. 

Geographic influences in SngUsfa History. 

With these generalizations before us, let us apply the method to 
at least two fields of history. 

In the history of Great Britain, the great basic geographical in- 
fluenoes are < 1 ) that the British Isles are far enough removed from 
the continent to be free from constant continental influences, but 
near enough to be in touch with great contiental movements; (2) 
that certain parts of the islands are adopted to agriculture and 
other parts to manufacturing only; (3) that the inlands are com- 
paratively small and the coasts favorable to sea-faring, that con- 
sequently when the means of ocean navigation have been perfected 
the people of the islands will be led into the race for colonization 
and foreign trade. To make these generalizations at the begin- 



ning of the term is worse than useless, though many of our text- 
books do it. Such generalizations are the result of the teacher's 
complete knowledge, not of the apperceptive mass of the child. 
On the other hand, they serve wonderfully well both during the 
term and especially at the end of the term as the basis for review 
of much of the economic history of England. 

Sadal Elements. 

The mixture of races in the people of Great Britain is too well 
known to need analysis here, yet how many teachers ever use this 
fact to explain and unify the history of the nation? Is not the one 
fact that England is pec^led largely by a mixed Germanic race, 
that Wales, Scotland, and Ireland are peopled largely by Celts, 
sufiicient to serve as a basis for the explanation in review ol 
nearly all the antagonism which has always existed between these 
various parts of the kingdom? Is not the fact that England is 
the conquering, trading nation sufficient to illuminate the wliole 
complicated story of her relations with Ireland? 

Socially, Great Britain has passed through foiu* epochs. <l) Its 
history begins with a tribal period which includes all her history 
down to later Anglo-Saxon times. (The Roman occupation, though 
it lasted three centuries, is really only an episode in Ei^^lish his- 
tory.) (2) The Feudal age followed and came to an end with the 
War of the Roses. (3) From the end of the fifteenth century to 
the end of the eighteenth, British social life was dominated bj the 
landed aristocracy. (4) In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and especially in the nineteenth century, the middle class 
manufacturer and merchant finally came into his own; and, (6) 
finally, we are now on the verge of an age when the proletariat 
will probably dominate British society. The roots of each of these 
periods can be traced backward, the remains of many of them 
persist to this day — what an excellent ehance for a wide-awake 
teacher to use them as a basis for the final survey of the whole 
period of English history! 

Other Topics in English Histoty. 

In the same way we can use present-day problems in British 
politics — (1) church disestablishment, (2) colonial federation, (3) 
woman's suffrage, (4) the recent limitation of the power of the 
House of Lords, (5) Irish Home Rule, etc., as a basis for reviews 
and lo! the necessity for a special review for examination disap- 
pears almost entirely. 

Geographic influences in American History. 

The scheme outlined above for English history will work equally 
well in American history. Personally, I have always begun my 
review by a study of geographic influences. (1) The American 
continent lies between Europe and Asia. It turns its face to the 
one and its back on the other. These two facts help us to under- 
stand the history of discovery, of exploration, and of colonization. 
(2) The ihountain chains and the river systems explain much of 
the history of economic development; they give us the key to the 
Indian trails, the wagon roads, the canals, and the railroads of 
the continent. (3) The climatic conditions, north and south, and 
the mineral resources furnish the other factor in the equation of 
ec6nomic development. With these three things in mind, the 
teacher can review the whole history of Spanish, French, Dutch^ 
and English exploration and settlement. He can follow the strug- 
gle between these four nations for supremacy on the continent* 
He can trace the development of the territory west of the Alle- 
ghenies; he can review the story of the slavery controversy; he 
can discuss modern American economic development. 

Racial Elements. 

The basic racial element in the United States is Anglo-Saxon, 
but an Anglo-Saxon race considerably modified (1) by geographic 
separation from the parent stock and (2) by large admixtures 
from many other races. These propositions will serve as topics 
under which one can resurvey the history of the American Revo- 
lution, the development of new social ideals in the United States 
and the story of the growth in numbers of the American nation. 

Present Political and Economic Conditiona. 

Politically, the United States is a union of States, with a govern- 
ment based ( 1 ) upon geographical representation, (2 ) on universal 
manhood suffrage, and (3) on an absence of all religious restraints 
upon the individual. In this statement we hare a generalisatiott 
which will lead us back to a study of cokmial gOTermnenta, of th* 
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BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON Ph. D., CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 



Preliminary Considerations. 
As a rule textbook writers and teachers consider the revolutions 
of 1820 and 1830 in connection with such topics as the attainment 
of German unity or the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, instead 
of presenting them as European movements. It must be admitted 
that the period which opens with 1815 is much more complicated 
than that which precedes this date and that it is a much more dif- 
ficult problem to preserve anything like unity and continuity 
amid the hopelessly involved events which mark the history of 
Europe from this time forward. Some semblance of order, how- 
ever, may be realized from the seeming chaos without entailing 
as much sacrifice as too often accompanies the presentation of this 
portion of European history. While applying rigidly the principle 
of a careful selection of material, more time and attention should 
be given to the epoch between 1815 and the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution of 1848 if the instructor would present a well-rounded pic- 
ture of European progress. Although the movements of 1820 and 
1830 may serve as an introduction to the various efforts to unite 
Germany under the Hohenzollern or to consolidate Italy under the 
House of Savoy or to dislodge the Turk from Europe, they possess 
a wider significance as stages in the development of Europe as a 
whole, which are worthy of emphasis even in our secondary teach- 
ing. It must be admitted at the outset that it is easier to ignore 
these revolutions and the circumstances which gave them birth 
than to treat them in these broader aspects. The great danger in 
presenting phases of development which are so closely connected 
with contemporary politics is that Eprope shall no longer be vis- 
ualized as one great unit with clearly marked characteristics, but 
that it shall call up a loose aggregation of States with sharply - 
defined lines of cleavage and with few common bonds of union; in 
short that European history shall resolve itself into so much Ger- 
man, French, or Italian history. It must be conceded that the 
develompent of many of the states of Europe becomes more indi- 
vidualistic or nationalistic in character with the lapse of time, but 
this is not so true of the interval before 1848 as has been the case 
since. In fact, many writers recognize in the seven years that fol- 
lowed the Congress of Vienna a period marked by a unity which 
was characteristic of few epochs in the history of modern Europe. 
" For once," says Phillips, " it is actually possible to treat the his- 
tory of Europe as a single unit." These years marked a persistent 
effort to complete the work begun at Vienna, building up as Gentz 
expressed it " a better social structure." 

Arrangement of Material. 

The material for the entire period should be arranged with some 
such thought in view, following, perhaps, the plan of treatment in 
Mueller, "Political History of Recent Times," or in Seignobos, 
"Europe Since 1815" (Chapter XXV). In this way the student 
will secure a much better idea of European tendencies than would 
be the case if his attention were focused immediately on one of the 
three topics with which it has long been the custom to close our 
chapters of European history; namely, the unification of Italy and 
Germany and the Eastern Question. Mueller recognizes the epoch 
which opens with 1815 and closes with 1830 as a struggle for con- 
stitutional government on the lines laid down by the French Revo- 
lution with the French constitution of 1791 as the shibboleth before 
the eyes of all Liberals, interrupted by a more or less persistent 
series of efforts to check these movements by a combination of the 
Great Powers of Europe who meet from time to time for this pur- 
pose, restoring such arrangements as had been overthrown, or bol- 
stering up thrones and traditions which were tottering to their 
fall. To this might be added the thought which underlie Phillips's 
presentation of European history from 1815 to 1822; namely, the 
attempt to realize the ideal which Napoleon in the closing years 
of his life at St. Helena affirmed had been constantly before his 
eyes; namely, that of a great European Confederation on the order 
of the Amphictyonic Council. The second epoch opens with the July 
Revolution in France which gave rise to similar movements in 
Belgium, Poland, Germany, and Italy, even making itself felt in 
liberal England. The closing scenes of this movement were but the 
prelude to the great upheaval of 1848 which shook all central and 
Southern Europe to their foundations and paved the way for the 



mighty changes of the latter half of the nineteenth century. These 
movement of 1820 and 1830 center about a personality, or to speak 
more properly, about two personalities, Prince Metternich and the 
Tsar Alexander I. The former, however, becomes the dominating 
factor in European politics by bringing his influence more and more 
to bear upon the susceptible Tsar. 

Plan of Presentation in Classroom. 

The following plan is suggested for classroom presentation. The 
instructor naturally begins by pointing out on the map the essen- 
tial changes effected by the Congress of Vienna, noting their sig- 
nificance and insisting that these shall be visualized even to the 
point of the student's reproducing them ppon an outline map if 
required. This suggests the question as to whether the period from 
1815 to 1848 was in its essence one of territorial changes, that is 
of wars and epoch-making boundary treaties. The answers to this 
will serve to impress the fact that we are on the threshold of a 
long period of " external peace," marred, however, by internal revo- 
lutions. For the next forty years, even down to 1854, there was 
to be no change in the Europe of 1815, " but the creation of the 
two little kingdoms of Greece and Belgium and the destruction 
of the republic of Cracow." (Seignobos, p. 787.) 

Three words can then be drawn from the class as expressive of 
the character of the period, the three R*s — Reaction, Repression, 
and Revolution. The two first mentioned may be illustrated at 
this point by citing specific instances of the attitude of the rulers 
of some of the Italian or German States to the work of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. The trasition is natural to the para- 
mount influence of the so-called great powers of Europe and the 
redominance among these of the Austrian statesman Prince Met- 
ternich. It may require rather careful questioning to make clear 
the nature of the Holy Alliance and the tremendous influence of a 
man of such limited attainments over such powerful states as Rus- 
sia, Prussia, France, and England. This may be done by laying 
stress upon the universal desire for peace and the seizure by Met- 
ternich of every opportunity afforded by circumstances to convince 
the Prussian King and the Russian Tsar of their identity of inter- 
ests with those of the Austrian Emperor Francis II. 

The first series of uprisings and demonstrations resulting from 
the smouldering embers left by the French Revolution and the 
discontent with the work performed at Vienna may be made the 
occasion for a consideration of the doctrine of intervention, its 
application in specific cases, and its final defeat at the hands of 
England acting with the United States in the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine ( see Phillips's " Modem Europe," p. 15 for Eng- 
land's part). The names, the dates, and the circumstances wiiich 
occasioned these congresses and the work which was performed 
at each should be duly emphasized. The doctrine of intervention 
may perhaps be made clearer by illustrations drawn from contem- 
porary history in connection with developments in Mexico at the 
time of the overthrow of Diaz or by our policy in Cuba just before 
and after the Spanish-American War. The struggle for Greek 
independence may be considered as a corollary to the ultimate fail- 
ure of Metternich to carry out his ideas in his inability to extend 
the provisions of the treaties made at Vienna into the domain of 
the Turk, or even to secure harmonious action from the quondam 
allies of the days of the Wars of Liberation. This struggle may 
be deferred for consideration later in connection with the Eastern 
Questions. 

After pointing out the conditions which gave rise to the July 
Revolution in France, the significance of the entire period which 
it inaugurated and its bearing upon the future may be emphasized 
by pointing out the various evidences of that dawning feeling of 
nationality with which the diplomatists of Europe were so soon to 
reckon. Europe exhibited many hopeful signs of a spirit of hos- 
tility during these reactionary years when such consistent and per- 
sistent efforts were put forth to " turn back the hands of time to 
the historic hour at which they stood when the Bastille fell." 

This portion of the history from 1815 to 1830 may be reviewed 
and summarized and made more definite by placing before the class 

(Continued on page 115.) 
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Editor's Note. — No excuse is needed for printing in this 
issue the five valuable papers recently presented before the 
New England History Teachers' Association. It must be 
stated, however, that the printing of these papers has made 
it impossible to give the usual amount of space to several of 
the regular departments. The regular topics not treated 
this month will receive additional space in the June issue. 



Mr. Howard C. Hill, formerly of Oak Park High School, is now 
instructor in the State Normal School. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tlie new and enlarged catalog of Historical Material, of the 
N. E. Association will lie published for the association by the 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, to whom orders should be addressed. 
The price will be fifty cents, except to those whose orders have 
already been entered at twenty-five cents. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The annual meeting of the History Teachers' Association - of 
Maryland will be held at Goucher College, Baltimore^ on Saturday, 
May 4, 1912, at 11 a.m. The program includes papers on the char- 
acter and amount of work in history to be expected from students 
in tne elementary school and in the secondary school. 

As we go to press there comes to hand the announcement of 
the fifth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., on May 23, 24, 25, 1912. The Teachers' Section of this Asso- 
ciation will hold a joint session with the History Section of the 
Indiana State Teachers' Association. The program for tlie three- 
day session is an unusually interesting one, touching many phases 
of western and national history, as well as problems of history 
ppilagogy. 

NOTES. 

Miss Blanche E. Hazard, of the High School of Practical Arts, 
Boston, has returned from a visit to schools in Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Mr. A. R. Wheeler, of St. George's School, Newport, R. I., will 
spend next year abroad. 

Dr. M. L. Bonham, Jr., of Simmons College, will teach in the 
summer school of Louisiana State University. 

The next meeting of the Indiana Association will be held in 
Bloomington, May 23-25. 

lantern slides on Greek and Roman art are being loaned free of 
charge to high schools by the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. E. D. Adams, of Stanford University, will teach at Harvard 
this summer. 

Dr. David S. Muzzey has been promoted to the grade of associate 
professor at Columbia. 

The " Vassar Miscellany ' for April, 1912, contains a report of 
the sixteenth annual meeting of the Vassar Alumnae Association. 
An interesting summary of Dr. Textor's lecture on " Russian 
Estates " is included. 

The fifth annual report of the Council of English Historical Asso- 
ciation, coming the year 1910-1911 was presented at the annual 
meeting January 11, 1912, and has been published for the Associa- 
tion by Alexander and Shepheard, Fetter Lane. 

COLORADO TEACHERS 

The annual meeting of the High School and College Conference 
was held at the University of Colorado on Saturday, March 30, 
1912. This Conference is made up of the high school men and 
university professors. 

The Committee on History, Civics and Economics, of which Pro- 
fessor J. F. Willard is chairman, brought in the following resolu- 
tions, which were passed: 

** I. That American history and civics be made a prerequisite for 
graduation from the high schools of Colorado. 

" II. That four years of history be offered in the Colorado high 
schools and that the course of study be so arranged that it may 
be possible for the students to take the full four years if they so 
elect. 

" III. That none but trained history teachers be employed to 
teach history in the Colorado high schools, and that such require- 
ment be taken into account in the accrediting of schools. (' Trained 
teacher' was interpreted by the Conference to mean one who had 
taken at least fifteen hours' work in history in a college or uni- 
versity. ) 

" rV. That the equipment of the department of history be placed 
upon a parity with that of other departments." 

Professor Willard's committee worked hard to get these reso- 
lutions through, and have now made a start toward improving con- 
ditions. Therefore, they are trying to force a professional and fra- 
ternal feeling among the history teachers of Colorado. To this 
end a campaign of publicity has been inaugurated, and by frequent 
publications the committee hopes to bring about a great improve- 
ment in the history department of the Colorado high schools. 
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NOTBa 

The ninth annual report of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland has been published. It con- 
tains an account of the proceedings in connection with the ninth 
annual convention of the Association held in Washington, D. C, 
March 10 and 11, 1911. Among the papers are the following: 
" Social History and the Industrial Revolution/' by Professor 
James T. Shotwell, Columbia University; "The Present Status of 
the Teaching of Economics in High Schools," by Professor E. S. 
Meade, of the University of Pennsylvania ; " The Practical Man- 
agement of a High School Course in Economics,'' by Professor John 
Tildsley, De Witt Clinton High School, New York City, and ** His- 
torical Washington," by Ellen Spencer Mussey, of Washington, 
D. C. The membership list shows a total of two hundred and 
twenty members of the organization. 



(Continued from page 112.) 

growth of the union, of the struggle between the defenders of the 
two theories as to the nature of the constitution, of the history of 
religious toleration, of the development of modern American 
democracy, of the history of political parties in the United States 
down to the present generation. 

Economically, the United States is part agricultural, part indus- 
trial and commercial. Upon this fact of present-day life the stu- 
dent can reconstruct the history of the development of the west, 
the growth of trade and industry (inventions, business organiza- 
tion and labor conditions), financial history and the history of 
the tariff. 

American Foreign Relations. 

Finally, in her relations with other nations, ( 1 ) the United States 
early adopted a consistent policy of isolation, (2) insisted on free- 
dom of international trade, and (3) declared that the American 
continents were closed to European colonization and to European 
political influences. (4) Since 1898, the United States has aban- 
doned its policy of isolation. Again we are ready for a series of 
lessons in review which will include everything from Washington's 
Proclamation of Neutrality to the building of the Pananuin Canal 
and the American interferences in China. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not mean to imply that the 
topics here given are the only ones which might be adopted. In- 
deed,. I find in practice that I vary them from term to term. I 
am pleading for a method, not for its application to any particular 
set of topics. 
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such statements as the following, drawn, possibly, as in this case, 
from the textbook: 

" The Congress of Vienna was a victory for reaction and des- 
potism over liberal thought and free government." 

The two positive forces in politics. Democracy and Nationality 
were " ignored by the Congress of Vienna and warred upon by 
Metternich" (West, "Modern History," p. 391), and making these 
the basis for such questions as: 

" Illustrate the truth of these statements by reference to one 
or more of the countries which figured prominently in the period, 
as for example, Germany, Spain, Italy, Greece, France, and Span- 
ish America." 

A ten-minute test may be set covering simply developments in 
one of these countries, or a more comprehensive survey may be 
required by calling for several illustrations. From time to time, 
such questions as the following may be used for short written sum- 
maries or tests: 

"Define the doctrine of intervention and describe some of the 
efforts to enforce it." 

" The Holy Alliance : Its Aims, and Its Accomplishments." 

In addition to the books mentioned, Seignobos's " Contemporary 
Civilization " will be found to contain a very suggestive chapter on 
the struggle for constitutional government which marked the entire 
period (Chapter X). The new work by Hazen, on Europe since 
1815, in the American Historical Series, is especially valuable for 
the secondary teacher. The narrative is clear, the material well 
arranged, and the maps excellent. This period is covered in Chap- 
ters I-VII. 
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The 

Johns Hopkins University 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Second Summer Session 

Six weeks: July 2, to August 13, 1912 

Coarsee In Edocation, Uistorv, Languages. Sciences, Domestic Science 
and Manual Training adapted for the ner da of teachers. 

Libraries i»nd Laboratories are available. 

Entrance examinations are not required. Liying inexpensiye. 

FOB CIBCULAB8 ADDRB88 

E. F. BUCHNERy Director 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBUSHED 

Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 



-These books. are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of Hbtory real. They make the pupil re- 
aliie that History is something besides a study of treaties, com- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the progress of dis- 
co verv, the development of nations, the growth of political idess 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do you know them? If not, please write us. 



ATKINSON, HENTZER & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 



College Entrance Examinations 

ll/HY not iecure copies of qaestlons in Hislurj asked daring list 
^* flTe jears in eighteen of the leading colleges and nniTerelties? 
As reyiew tests coTcring the entire field, they are Invalaable. Such 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilworth, IlL 

Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 cents each. 
Samplecopj, half price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
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University of Pennsylvania 

SUBfMBR SCHOOL 

Term : July ist to August loth 




|HE following subjects leading to the degrees o^ 
A.B., B.S , M.A., or Ph.D., — Anthropology, 
Architecture, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 
English, Finance and Commerce, French, (xerman, 
History, Italian, Latin, Library Economy, Mathematics, 
Music, Pedagogy, Philosoph , Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, Public Speaking, School Hygiene, 
Sociology, Spanish and Zoology. 

The Courses in History include History of France 
to 1483 ; European History since 181 5 ; The Teaching 
of History; History of the United States, 17 89- 1829; 
England Under the Tudors and Early Stuarts ; Roman 
History — the Empire; British Colonial Systems, 1690- 

1765- 

For circaUr and infoxmation address 
A. DUirCAir YOCUM, Director of the Snmmer School 

Box 24, College Hall ^ 

UnVERSITT OP PEVHSTLVAVIA :: PHILADBLPHIA, PA. 



Publications of the 

English Historical 
Association 

HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 
OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 

LEAFLETS, 1-12 IN BOUND FORM 

Price, $1.25 net. 

Contents: Source-Books, Books on History Teaching, 
History Examinations, address by Hon. James Bryce, 
Brief Bibliography of British History, Books on General 
History, Supplementary Reading, Books on Colonial His- 
tory, Bibliography of Exeter, Teaching of History, 
Teaching of Local History, HlustratiTe Material. 

UNBOUND LEAFLETS, 13^18, 17-24 

Price, IS cents each; except No. 22, which is 35 cts. net. 

Contents: (13) Historical Atlases and Maps; (14) 
Bibliography of London; (15) Teaching of Civics; (17) 
An Experiment in Teaching History; (18) Recent Brit- 
ish History; (19) Methods of Teaching History; (20) 
School Historical Libraries; (21) Brief Bibliography of 
Scottish History; (22) The Development of tiie Castle 
in England and Wales (illustrated); (23) Brief Bibli- 
ography of Irish History; (24) Report of Fifth Annual 
Meeting. 

FOR SALE BY 

NcKinley Fablishing Company 

PHILADELPHIA. ' 



HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 



Shepherd'8 Hiatorical Atlas. 

By William R. Shkphbrd, Professor ia Columbia University. (Americnn 
llutorical iieries.) 'II. xi f 216 f 94 pp. 8to. 92.60. 

Gkorue Jj. Burr, Oimell I 'nirers ity :— This is the book for which we have 
long been waiting, and with every page I turn, my joy is redoubled. 

Mair's School AtUs of Modern History. 

By RAM.HAY MuiR, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Liverpool. '11. xxiv + 48pp. 4to. SI. 25. 

The Amkrican UisTORirAL Krview:— iSurpasses any other school atla< cf 
historical geography we remember to have seen in the extent to which u 
manages, without obscuring any culture-details, to present along with them 
the physical features of the laud depicted. 

Salisbury, Barrows, and Tower's Elemenis of Geography. 

By RoLLiN D. 8ALIHBURY, Professor, Harlan Harland Barrowh, Asso- 
ciate Professor, and Walter Hheldox Tower, Assistant Professor in the* 
University of Chicago. (Starty ready.) 

A course in geography which, treating physiographic processes and features 
briefly, develops at sreater length the relations of earth, air, and water to 
life and especially to human affairs. 

Vincent's Historical Research. 

By John Martin Vincent, Professor of European History in John.*; 
Hopkins University. Ml. v-{-350pp. 12mo. Si.OO. 

A practical discussion of methods of historical investigation for advanced 
students. Certain of the auxiliary sciences are briefly treated, in order t^- 
exhibit the foundations upon which the genuine sources mast rest. Full 
descriptive bibliography and complete index. 

Hazen's Europe Since 1815. 

By Charles I). Hazen, Professor in Smith College. {American HUtorhai 
Series.) '10. xxvi+880 pp. 8vo. J8.» 0. 

Norman M. Treniiolme, University of Missouri:— The morel look intx* 
Professor Hazen's account of nineteenth century history the more struck 1 
am with its excellent perspective and skilful handliogof difhcult narrative. 



Home University Library 

Freshly written, authoritative books, at the uniform price of, each, 
60 CENTS NET, BT MAIL 66 CENTS 

HISTORICAL TITLES 



Modern Geography 

Anthropology 

The Dawn of History 

The Civilization of China 
Peoples and Problems of India 
The Opening up of Africa 
Canada 

Rome 

Medieval Europe 

The History of England 

The French Revolution 

The Papacy and Modem Times 

History of Our Time (1885-1911) 

The Civil War 

Reconstruction and Union 



By Marion L Newbigin 
By R. R. Marett 

Bv J. L. MYRIiS 

By H. A. Giles 

By T. W. HOLDERNESS 

By H. H. Johnston 
By A. G. Bradley 

By W. Wardb Fowler 

By H. W. C. Davis 

By A. F. Pollard 

By Hilaire Brlloc 

By W. Barry 

By G. P. GoocH 

By F. L. Paxson 

By P. L. Ha WORTH 



Henry Holt and Company 



34 West 33rd Street, New York 



623 Sooth Wabash Ayenue, Chicago 



V" 
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Tk(B En©fi©irs^ Tm&iAmir^ 




Edited Ukueb thk Supebvibion of a Oohmiitee <w the Auebican Hibtubical Abbociatiun. 



FHILADELFHIA, JTJITE, 1012. 



Tba Rennnciatloaa of the 4th of ADgnst, 1789, In tka Frenck Hatloiud Aisemblj. Sea page 116. 
TUi plctnre wUl appMr In the mtIm of UBtoricnl Ulnitratlons edited end pnbllihed by the Hew En^Und 
ffietory Tecchere' AMoeUbm, 



Publisbed monthly, except July and Augast, by HcKinley Publishing Co., PblladelphJH, Pa. 
OoprrifU, l«lt. llBKinl<T tMUUIac Co. Entcnd M HCOMd-cUa mittcr, Odotcr IS, 1»Q«, it the PsM-oOoe mt Phlbidelpbia, Pl, under Act ot lUrch 3, ISIV 
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Historical Mapn and Their Making, by Prof. W. K. 

Shephebd 121 

Introductory Courses at University of Texas, by Dr. 

A. C. Kbey 123 

Federation of History Teacliers* Associations, by 

Cabl E. Pbay 125 
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History in the Secondary School: 

Examinations, by J. M. Gambrill 127 

College Entrance Examination Questions 128 
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Recent Historical Publications, by C. A. Coulomb. . 131 
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New Future for Nap-Naking 

in America 

With the removal of Rand McMally & Company to their 
great new building in Cliicago, about June first, map-mak- 
ing in America will receive a tremendous impetus. All 
map-using circles are interested. If. you want maps for 
immediate use consider these: 

HISTORICAL HAPS 

Foster Historical Maps, United States (Rand McNally) 

1492-1912. 
Qassical Series of Wall Maps (Kiepert) Ancient World 
Historical Series of Wall Maps. (Spniner-Bretschneider.) 

Europe 35-1915 A. D. 

GENERAL HAPS (Rand HcNally) 

The Columbia Series of Political Wall Maps 
The Globe Series of Political Wall Maps 
The Outline Series of Outline Tracing Maps 
The 0>mmercial Series of State Wall Maps 
The American Series of Outline Tracing Maps 
The Birds-Eye Series of Picture Relief Wall Maps 

GENERAL (Forvign Hakes) 
New Orographical Series of Wall Maps (Stanford) 
Physical Series of Wall Maps. (Kiepert) 
Physical Series of Wall Maps (Sydow-Habenicht) 
Oxford Rainfall Maps (Frowde) Edited by A. J. Herbert- 
son, Professor of (jeography, Oxford University. 
Oxford Vegetation Series of Wall Maps (Frowde) 

If Ton wish to nin some Idea of the map resoarces at yonr command, 
aa well a« poasibilities along that line in the fixture, send for our new Map 
and Qlobe Catalog. 

RAND HcNALLY & COMPANY Nir^^RK 
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READY AUGUST 25, 1912 

NcKinley's Illustrated Historical Topics 

This series, to be ready by the fall of 191 2, contains an assortment of historical material 
for use in students' notebooks. The periods of history are divided into from 25 to 35 topics 
for each of the high school courses. Four pages of note paper, size Sj4 by 1 1 inches, are 
devoted to each topic. The sheets upon each topic contain : 

1. AN ANALYSIS OF THE TOPIC; page references to text- books, collateral reading, and to works for extended study; 

suggestive questions taken from actual examination papers. 

2. AN OUTLINE MAP where the subject demands geographical treatment, with references to text-books and atlases 

where historical maps may be found. 

3. CONTEMPORARY PICTURES, maps, and other illustrations for use in developing the topic. 

4. A STUDY IN SOURCE- MATE RIAL upon some pliase of the top with references to additional source-material. 



SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 

The series thus brings together a collection of illustrative material such as cannot be 
gained in any other convenient form. The plan does away with the mechanical impossibility 
of fitting into one notebook scheme, the syllabi, pictures, outline maps, and source -material of 
various sizes obtained from different publishers. It provides for a logical choice of topics, a 
consecutive series of maps and pictures, and definite studies in the sources. 

The topics are sold separately, so that the teacher may choose only those actually 
needed in class-work. The sheets are punched ready for use in notebook covers. 

READY AUGUST 28, 1912 



Illustrated Topics for American History 

Arruif«<l bT ALBERT E. McKlNLEY, Ph.D. 

Editor of Thb History Teacher's Magazine. 

THE SYLLABUS covers the entire field of United States 
History, with emphasis upon topics since the Civil War. 

THE MAPS are produced from new plates of the McKinley 
Series of Outline Maps. 

THE PICTURES have real historical significance. They can 
be made a definite part of the class instruction. Suggestions 
and questions are given in connection with each sheet of pic- 
tures. 

THE SOURCE-MATERIAL illustrates some phase of the 
topic. Additional references encourage further source-study. 



niustrated Topics for Ancient History 

AiTUii«d by DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PhJ). 

Head of History Department, Central High ftcbool, Newark, N. J. 
Associate Editor, Thb Uistoby Trachkb's Maoazihb. 

THE SYLLABUS emphasizes particularly the cultural 
phases of the life of Greeks and Romans, 'with a brief sum- 
mary of earlier civilizations. 

THE MAPS are those of the McKinley Outline Series. 

THE PICTURES are designed to illustrate not only the 
sculpture and architecture of the ancients, but also their pri- 
vate life and industries as ivell. 

THE SOURCE-MATERIAL gives extracts from the classi- 
cal authors upon important historical incidents, personages, 
and characteristics of the ancient peoples. 



PRICES : 

The topics are sold singly or in sets arranged according to the order of the purchaser. 

Price for a single topic 2 cents Thirty topics with notebook cover 60 cents 

Thirty topics (assorted as desired) 50 cents Notebook cover for less than 30 topics 20 cents 

Extra pads of note-paper can be furnished punched to fit the notebook covers. 

SAMPLE SHEETS AND FULL LISTS OF TOPICS READY IN JUNE, 1912 

WRITB AT ONCE FOK SAMPLES TO 

NcKinley Publishing Company 

1619-21 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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larly common — e.g., Africa, Australia, Kussia, Brazil, these 
two devices for measurement should be supplemented by an 
inset of a relatively small geographical division like Illinois 
or England to serve as a graphic means of comparison. 
Placed at some convenient point on the main map where its 
inclusion will work no disadvantage to any needful details, 
the inset should mention the name of the specimen division 
selected, and should state specifically that it contains so and 
so many square miles in comparison with the larger area 
concerned. In this way it would give at a glance those no- 
tions of relativity in size which are often the beginnings of 
liistorical wisdom. 

Turning from mechanical construction to subject matter, 
the probkm of wVni|, >iifitnn>al^ma^|8..,.shQul d contain now 
presents itself for solution. From the political and mili- 
tary standpoint certain periods of European history are 
abundantly provided for in atlases, wall maps and text-book 
maps. The United States does not fare so well. Here 
practically all of the material available on a reasonably large 
scale consists of a lone wall map, semi-historical in charac- 
ter, and a collection or two of charts gaudily colored, in- 
sufficient in scope, inaccurate in drawing or statement, and 
mounted withal on iron stands of dubious stability. Nor 
is there such a thing in existence as an historical atlas of 
the United States. 

These " beggarly elements of old " no longer suffice. Pro- 
gressive history recognizes politics and war only for what 
they are actually worth in its scheme of evaluation. More- 
over, it insists that the genius of history is not mnemonic 
but organic; that the past should be studied in the light of 
the present and not merely the present in the light of the 
past. As its themes history should choose the phases of the 
past in event and institution and thought which are per- 
manently interesting and valuable, which " connect up " 
with the present, and should relegate the aridly conventional 
data of memory drills to the limbo of the archaic and out- 
worn. To this end it must seek the explanation of present 
phenomena in manifestations of human activity that wot 
not of war and politics alone. It must look to all the 
sciences and arts for guidance and wise counsel, as these in 
turn must look to history as the judicial recorder of their 
development. 

Though many of the customary maps of political develop- 
mcnt may be retained to advantage, efforts should be made 
to supply those needful to explain political conditions and 
relationships in accordance with the newer interpretations 
that history has put upon them. Contemporaneous maps, 
also, should be introduced and left no longer to political 
geography alone, as the term is commonly understood. In 
the strict sense every map that depicts the present situation 
is historical, for the present only emerges so as to lapse in- 
stantly into the past. If for no purpose other than that of 
comparison, the map that shows things more or less as they 
are has a measure of usefulness quite as great as the one 
that describes things as they were. 

^^^Maps that deal with wars should illustrate their causes 
and effects rather than the details of campaigns. Useful as 
the latter may be to professed students of military science, 
they have lio rightful place in the general teaching of his- 
tory. Particularly objectionable is the type of map appear- 
ing in many an atlas and text-book, the so-called " battle- 
plan," which aims to depict the positions of armies by means 
of blocks and dots and dashes ranged about wriggling lines 
and hirsute curves. Of what avail is it to have the pupil 
learn that the little blue or green rectangles got before, be- 
hind, on the side of, .or all the way round, the little red or 
yellow rectangles, and hence won or lost the piebald com- 
bat ? The military element in the past may not be omitted, 
of course, but when geography is summoned to explain it, 
the seats of only the most important campaigns and the 



vicinity of only the most important battles are what should 
appear on the maps. Even these should be limited to the 
military events that have had the most decisi\^ bearing upon 
the states of the world as they are constituted to-day. Above 
all, in maps no less than in the history that they illustrate, 
the victories of peace should be emphasized, and not the 
slaughtering of war or the deeds of military prowess that 
suggest it. 

Instead of battle-plans and the vicinity of campaigns, 
there are other centres of activity capable of graphic repre- 
sentation and possessing a more permanent and useful inter- 
est. These are the cities and localities that have played an 
important role in history. Plans of Athens, Rome," Jeru- 
salem, Constantinople, I^ondon and Paris, and maps show- 
ing the vicinity of each of them, plans of the Acropolis and 
the Forum, to mention only the most obvious instances, are 
of immeasurably greater value than all the battle-plans ever 
contrived. 

While every map should be drawn on a physical basis, 
showing coast-line, streams, lakes and mountains to the ex- 
tent that the scale may allow, this concession to geography 
is not enough for the purposes of history. Since man's 
performance is conditioned on nature's provisions, the 
k physical map, pure and simple, is quite indispensable. The 
' various physiographic areas, their diverse configuration, 
their resources, their rainfall, their climate, whatever, in 
short, their existence has done to obstruct or to promote the 
development of the human race must be traced as historical 
factors of the utmost significance. The relief map and" the 
physical map do not lie within the exclusive province of the 
geographer. The historian must press them into his ser- 
vice, for they are literally the ground-work upon which he 
stands. 

Progressive history, moreover, believes in territorial, as 
well as mental expansion. It calls attention to neglected fields 
at the same time that it urges more intensive cultivation of 
those in hand. Western Europe and the United States have 
long been the stock areas in which history has been made to 
l^K)r. Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, Oceania 
and the regions of America lying outside of the United 
States have been regarded as history's Cape N^on, beyond 
which inquiry may not go and live. They are mere inciden- 
tals, presumably, in the life of the chief nations of Western 
Europe, and in that of their compeer on this side of the 
water. Besides, the time available for learning and in- 
structing is too brief to warrant excursions away from well- 
trodden lands, particularly since these lands are now seen 
to offer many an attraction hitherto unobserved by history. 
Yet the discovery of the New World, the expansion of 
European civilization over the globe, and the reaction upon 
that civilization caused by contact with countries and peo- 
ples, with institutions and ideas, in every conceivable stage 
of development, are perhaps the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the annals of the human race. These phenomena 
ought not to be slighted because certain events of dis- 
tinctly minor value have been hallowed by repetition till they 
have become the fetiches of history. In courageous exer- 
cise of the right of selection and omission, which is the first 
duty of the student and teaclier of history, such fetiches 
should be put out of the text-book and turned over to the 
encyclopedia or to other works of the sort. Their place may 
then be taken by the newer elements of history to which 
reference has been made. Among them is the study of the 
action and reaction visible in the spread of European cul- 
ture over the world entire. For the successful pursuit of 
this study historical maps must be available. Their con- 
struction and use will aid most efficaciously .in convincing 
Nthe teacher and the taught that the progress of humanity, 
fand not the inculcation of patriotism, should be held up as 
the great object lesson of the ages. 
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Many other phases of history tliere are which receive no 
adequate treatment in existing maps. For the sake of con- 
t£>^iioTi/ ^f}^py iiifly fin priinnpi>»» undti ' tho gonurtt t- teH»-*'4»- 
__ >ns." Tlie political divisions of a given country often 
afford no clue to the history of its administration or to the 
circumstances of administration at any particular period. 
Administrative areas are divisible into political, financial 
and judicial districts. To the extent that the activities of 
government in such districts have exerted an influence 
which history is bound to recognize, just so great is the 
necessity for the sort of illustration of the fact which maps 
may furnish. Assuredly no one could explain feudalism 
without due appreciation of its geographical bases, or the 
antecedents of the French Revolution without possessing a 
clear conception of the political, financial and judicial prac- 
tices operative in different parts of France under the 
*' ancien regime.'^ 

What is true of governmental institutions applies to those 
of an eccleaiastica] rham ntpr. Even if the course of human 
enlightenment has not yet proceeded far enough to permit 
the share of religion in history to be handled as impartially 
as the political element, the fact argues in no fashion against 
the use of ecclesiastical maps within the limits vouchsafed 
by taboo. In order to ascertain in a measure what that 
share has been, the cautious bounds of inquiry will not be 
overstepped by having available something more than con- 
ventional signs attached to certain names and designed to 
show the seats* of a few bishoprics and monasteries in medie- 
val times. Maps, therefore, are needed on which it will be 
possible to trace the spread of religious ideas and systems, 
especially of Christianity, and to illustrate ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, monasticism, mission work, religious revolutions 
and the like. It is quite impossible, for example, to under- 
stand the character and achievements of that mighty empire, 
the Christian Church of the Middle Ages, without a graphic 
representation of its administrative divisions, of the dis- 
tribution of the monastic orders, and the multifarious ac- 
tivities of monastic life. 

From the snpial ni]{\ ^r>nnniriin tttan/lpninf thc possibiUtics 
of enlarging the scope of historical maps seem almost in- 
numerable. A few instances mav be cited. The distribu- 
tion of races, the influence of ethnic stocks, the shifting of 
population, the processes of colonization are all phenomena 
that call for attention from the map-maker. In like fashion, 
the story of the industries and of the institutions connected 
with them must be told in graphic form, all the way from 
the primitive occuj)ations of tribal settlement and village 



community, through the manorial system and up to the 
complex activities of to-day and their environment. The 
kinds of commodities that have been brought fortli, the 
scenes of their production and exchange, and the centres 
of traffic from the times of the markets and fairs onward, 
must be made known. The profound changes wrought by 
the Industrial Revolution must have a geographical setting 
that will help the student to understand their vast signifi- 
cance. Equally indispensable is an appreciation of the tre- 
mendous development of commerce and transportation. Not 
only the trade routes that have followed along natural high- 
ways, but those created by the hand of man, the roads, the 
canals, the railways, and the many other means of communi- 
cation by which invention has overcome distance, must all 
be properly represented. 

Jntellectual progres s, also, may be studied to great ad- 
vantage on the map. One phase of it is education; hence 
the rise of universities, colleges and schools must be de- 
picted. Works of literature, philosophy and science often 
require a geographical background to make their scenes and 
statements stand out in clear relief. The writings of the 
eminent men of all time take on a more definite meaning 
when associated with the physical and historical environ- 
ment that maps afford. Nor can it ever be forgotten haw 
wondrously man^s intellectuality has expanded in coinci- 
dence with the territorial^ widening of his activities. The 
development of geographical knowledge and the multiple 
processes by which it has been attained, the deeds of the 
discoverer and explorer, the conqueror and the treaty- 
maker, the colonist and the empire-builder, performed be- 
yond the seas, the evolution of the science of cartography, 
must be drawn upon most liberally by those who would un- 
derstand and apply the newer concept of history. 

While no single atlas, no collection of wall maps, large 
or small, to be prepared in many years to come may contain 
all, or even the major part, of the materials that have been 
suggested, the ideal of such completeness should be faith- 
fully upheld. What already exists should be enlarged and 
diversified as opportunities may arise. The teacher should 
contribute the fruits of his reading and experience. The 
pupil should be encouraged to produce as well as to repro- 
duce. Historical maps and their making may then serve to 
intensify the truth of von Herder's dictum about 
geography and history: " They are the stage and the book 
of God's household — history the book and geography the 
stage.'* 
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BY DR. A. C. KREY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 



The method of conducting the introductory course in his- 
tory at the University of Texas has been materially^ changed 
in recent years. For some time tliere were two courses open 
generally to Freshmen — Ancient (History, 1) and Medie- 
val (History, 2). These were conducted on the conven- 
tional text-book recitation plan. The number of student^?, 
however, increased out of all proportion to the number of 
instructors that the budget would permit. Such conditions 
made efficient teaching an extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
])le undertaking. With the advent of an additional in- 
structor in medieval history, however, we have been able to 
make a decided improvement. History 1 has been limited 
to a reasonable number of students, while History 2 has 
been changed from the three period recitation plan to the 
two period lecture — one period recitation method, and with 
especial emphasis on training, has been made the recog- 
nized introductorv course. 



This has been done for several reasons. The presence of 
two instructors trained in medieval historv is a fortunate 
accident. The condition of preparatory work in the state 
is a more pressing consideration. Though there are some 
liigh schools in the state whose work will compare fayor- 
abiy with that of almost any similar institutions in the 
country, the number of those which do not is relatively 
greater than in many other states. Advanced work, there- 
fore, has been seriously handicapped by the necessity of 
teaching rudiments which elsewhere are provided in the high 
schools. Furthemore, there is a large body of students here 
who will take but one course in the social science group. 
To bridge the gap, accordingly, between the high school 
preparation and advanced work in history, as well as to 
give the dilettante a real taste of the character of work in 
social science, it was thought expedient to emphasize train* 
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ing. To this end Medieval History would lend itself much 
better than Ancient History. 

The enrollment in History 2 has risen rapidly to a total 
of five hundred and three for the current year. Three 
graduate students have been added to the staff as assistants. 
Lectures have to be given in two sections, while for recita- 
tion purposes the class is divided into sections of about 
twenty students. The framework of the course is supplied 
by Munro and Sellery "A Syllabus of Medieval History.^^ 
The narrative is drawn from lectures, textbooks and corollary 
reading; while the recitation hour is used mainly to furnish 
the means for the historical training. For the convenience 
of the students, there is posted in a prominent place in the 
reading room of the library an additional outline of recita- 
tion assignments for the whole term's work. This contains 
also a larger list of corollary references than is contained 
in the Syllabus, specific requirements of reading for each 
week, as well as definite notices of maps, outlines, topics and 
written quizzes due. The existence, location and purpose of 
this outline is clearly announced at the beginning of the 
year; and, though the announcement is treated at first with 
the usual indifference, rigid insistence upon its provisions 
soon teaches the students their responsibility in the matter. 

The narrative is by no means lost sight of in the course. 
The main object here, as elsewhere, is to give the students 
that broader knowledge and sympathetic insight into the 
lives of their ancestors during the period from the fourth to 
the end of the fifteenth century, which has been so well dis- 
cussed in other articles of this magazine. That needs no 
emphasis here. The progress of training, however, has not 
been so explicitly described. Our first problems are, nat- 
urally, those of note-taking and reading analysis. Part of 
the first lecture of the year is spent in explaining the desir- 
able points in lecture note-taking. Some further sugges- 
tions are made in the first recitation period, after which the 
students are permitted to go on making mistakes until the 
third week, when they are all called in for an individual 
conference. By this time they have encountered enough 
difficulties to make correction both profitable and welcome. 
Some few students have to be called in again with their 
note-books, but the note-books of the rest are not demanded 
until the end of the term, when they are graded and re- 
turned. By this time they have acquired enough skill to 
be trusted to improve their note-taking from their own ex- 
perience. For the notes on the corollary reading they are 
further prepared by outlines. An outline of the chapter in 
the text is assigned for the first recitation hour. This is 
discussed in class on the basis of a model outlinS, and the 
same task repeated for the next chapter of the text. No 
more time is taken from the recitation, but the outlines are 
handed back with corrections. Painful experience has 
proven the wisdom of this simple assignment. By the time 
the students reach the third week they are ready to receive 
definite instructions on their reading notes as well. The 
usual mechanical convenience of uniform notes, explicit 
source citation, margins, indentations, chapter, page and 
paragraph titles are insisted upon, verbally on this occasion, 
later by examination. 

For almost the entire length of the first term the range 
of required reading is confined to little more than a few 
parallel texts, and the amount required is about thirty-five 
pages per week in addition to the text-book. This may seem 
ridiculously insufficient to our more favored colleagues^ but 
it is a heavy task for some of our beginners. Many of the 
students come from places where a few desk copies of rival 
texts, bestowed by zealous bookmen, are forced to do solitary 
duty as a library. To such students the very simple task 
of proceeding from the listed requirements to the actual 
reading thereof becomes a problem in advanced calculus, 
and, with the major portion of the class so handicapped, the 



library reading room presents a rather chaotic appearance 
for the first month of the session. As the feverish excite- 
ment dies down, the students are assigned the task of out- 
lining some small topic on the basis of a few simple refer- 
ences. They take notes, each point on a separate card, with 
the exact page reference affixed. The final outline, with 
each separate point authorized by a marginal reference, is 
handed in with the notes. Upon this occasion the students 
are in a proper state of mind to receive more or less lasting 
instructions in the use of a library and bibliographical con- 
veniences. Not until the end of the second term are they 
permitted to compose a topic in essay form. But as the 
year goes on the range of the reading is gradually widened^ 
so that by the end of the year all of them have had the 
opportunity to understand that the study of history has at 
least three dimensions. 

The geographical training is a less difficult problem, for 
while but few students know much about the geograj^y.of 
Europe, most of them have had some experience in map- 
making. The review of the Soman Empire offers a good 
opportunity for emphasizing physical as well as political 
geography. Occasional reviews and sudden unexpected re- 
quests for locations are effective reminders of the constant 
importance of geography; while, as the work proceeds, 
political advances are mapped by the students, so that by the 
end of the year they are fairly well convinced of the neces- 
sity of geographical knowledge in history. 

In the oral work the same progressive plan is followed. 
Questions designed to test the knowledge of text and lec- 
tures are the rule at first. Gradually a wider correlation is 
demanded. The cause and effect connection of events is 
reiterated and expected, and as rapidly as possible the stu- 
dents are weaned of the one cause — one result, attitude of 
mind. As the multiplicity of causes and effects is dawn- 
ing on them, the relative importance is also emphasized. 
The necessity of supporting opinions by a convincing array 
of facts is greeted by the students at first, with rather ob- 
stinate opposition. After a while, however, they begin to 
understand that our insistence upon more facts is not neces- 
sarily a reflection upon their honesty, and they become more 
willing to provide the desired facts. They are ready then 
to take the further step of correlating events on their own 
responsibility, not only with earlier stages of the same de- 
velopment, but also with synchronous events not treated in 
the particular assignment. Casual recurrence to earlier les- 
sons from time to time confirms the students in their sus- 
picion as to the importance of such reasoning. 

Thus far nothing has been said of the evaluation of 
sources of information. The necessity for more elementary 
training forces the emphasis on this matter to the last term. 
Incidentally, of course, in their bibliographical work they 
are, from the very beginning, required to note date, place 
and authorship of the books they read. Incidentally, too, 
these points are alluded to in the oral discussions, though 
usually from the desk. In the last term, however, direct 
attention is paid to this critical training. For this purpose 
source material proves most serviceable because the consid- 
eration of time and place of authorship, qualifications of 
writer, bias and other elementary limitations to observation 
appear more obviously than in most secondary accounts.* 
Source material as such, is used constantly, though at first 
mainly for illustrative purposes; while in connection with 
their topics the students are called upon to find out facts 
about the life of the authors whose works they have used. 
Now the attention is centered on a critical estimate of the 



•Dr. Duncalf's "A Problem in the Use of Parallel Source Ma- 
terial in Medieval History." Published as a bulletin by the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1912, served as the basis for this work this year. 
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value of authorities and the various factors that enter in; 
these, once stressed, are regularly, often unexpectedly, 
alluded to, for the psychological effect. 

The controlling lever of the course consists mainly, how- 
ever, in the written quizzes to which student opinion at- 
taches such an awful importance. Besides the regular mid- 
term written test of an hour, four ten-minute quizzes are 
given each term. A conscious effort is made to have these 
exercises instructional even more, perhaps, than tests of 
acquired information. Essential points made in lectures 
and recitations, probably treated with indifference by the 
students are called for sometimes with dire results. But 
that they have had the desired effect is pleasingly testified 
by the gradually increasing class grade on such quizzes. 
Thus, also, the term examinations are made to do pro- 
gressive service. While the first term final is a more or 
less conventional test of their knowledge of lectures, text, 
and corollary reading, the second brings in additional ele- 
ments. In this examination they are permitted to use their 
notes and text-books. The questions call for unaccustomed 
correlation of information, deductions from source extracts 
and discrimination in selecting the essential factors from 
an abundance of material. The existence of a time limit 
makes this examination both feasible and effective. With 
the previous announcement of the character of this test, 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that the instructional 
staff does not have to examine note-books for this term. 

Throughout the year's work it is our constant 'aim to 
keep the demand on the quality of work in advance of what 
the average of the students are accomplishing. It may be 
regarded as a delicate undertaking to keep the demands so 
gauged as to be a constant incentive and not a source of 



discouragement to the students, but the fact that we con- 
duct almost all of the recitations ourselves with the addi- 
tional advantage of almost constant unsolicited reports of 
the psychological reactions of the students toward their 
course from numerous students, friends and colleagues, 
tends to minimize the latter possibility. Unexpected recur- 
rence to points previously emphasized, occasional demands 
for correlations not hitherto made, and rigid adherence to 
the posted instructions by the staff lead the students to a 
sense of responsibility for their work and an initiative 
which is distinctly gratifying. 

By no means is all that is desired accomplished, nor 
even all that is attempted. The uneven preparation of the 
students who come to us has created the ever perplexing 
problem of how to provide for the average without forcing 
the better prepared students merely to mark time. After 
some thought, we ventured this year to assign students to 
recitation sections according to their preparation, and so 
far as lack of previous acquaintance permitted also accord- 
ing to their ability. We did this by meeting all the stu- 
dents who enrolled in the course in a brief individual con- 
ference during the first week of the year. Not all of our 
judgments have proven correct. In fact, some of our mis- 
takes have afforded us a great deal of personal amusement, 
often pleasure. On the whole, however, it has worked out 
satisfactorily, so much so that we shall repeat the experiment 
next year. Then as soon as the secondary teachers of the 
state achieve their ambition of raising their standards, and 
a closer connection is established with the high schools, we 
will be able to drop such unscientific procedure, and give our 
students the same grade of training and preparation for 
advanced work which is now given by the more favored 
universities. 



A Proposal for the Federation of History Teachers' Associations' 

BY CARL E. PRAY. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE. WIS. 



America is now and always has been obsessed to a very 
large degree with the idea that the '^ practical," always 
meaning whatever is connected with money-making, is the 
one thing that deserves the attention of the man of brains 
and energy. The ideal man to whom each community points 
as the one to be emulated by the young men is the man who 
is able to handle the largest business enterprises the most 
successfully. 

For many years our educational institutions were not in- 
terfered with by the " practical " men because they did not 
believe that there was any relation between education and 
business efficiency, anyway, and since there was no money in 
education they paid little attention to it. When modern 
science began to attract attention as an educational move- 
ment, it could be shown that there is a direct relation be- 
tween scientific instruction and making a living and in con- 
sequence the science departments at once gained the atten- 
tion of business men, and because there was money in it, 
the science departments have secured all the money they 
have wanted for laboratories and equipment, or at least their 
demands have been satisfied first of all, while the other de- 
partments of school work have had to be content with what 
was left after the demands of science have been satisfied. 

This has not been true because the results of scientific 
teaching have actually given students the ability to earn a 
living.' The teachers of science have held that motive before 
the business man while they have cowered before the educa- 
tional world's demand for mental discipline and have organ- 
ized their courses to meet the ages* old requirement that 
school studies should be primarily for intellectual training. 

*Read before the Miffiissippi Valley Historical Association at 
Bloomington, Ind., in May 1812. 



Now comes industrial training which the school men are 
putting up before the practical men in answer to their de- 
mands that the schools turn their attention directly to the 
matter of showing boys and girls how to make a living. The 
whole thought of the school world is turned towards this one 
goal; the money, the energy, the political support that the 
superintendents need, all demand that they be focused for 
a term of years upon this one field, while the rest of the edu- 
cational domain will receive incidental attention, only. I 
am well aware that this will not be true of higher education, 
but it is and will be most emphatically true of the public 
schools. 

To all this movement towards trade schools, agricultural 
schools and hand work in the lower gradi^, I do not 
in any way take exception. I have written, spoken and 
argued in favor of them all, but I do wish to call 
the attention of this association most decidedly to the state 
of affairs and call upon its members to be alive to the situa- 
tion. There are other things in the curriculum that demand 
attention besides science and industrial education. Our at- 
tention need be turned toward but one of these activities 
since there are others to look after the interests of the other 
lines of educational work. 

What shall it profit this country of ours if it trains men 
and women to a high degree of economic efficiency and loses 
its ideals of patriotism and of self-government? A nation 
without traditions of which it is justly proud, without edu- 
cation in those traditions that it may fully understand them 
and profit by them, without a clear conception of the needs 
and ideals of the nation as a whole, is a nation without a 
soul and devoid of understanding. Such a nation we will 
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become in an increasing degree if our schools are to be 
devoted mainly to training children in making a living. 
The logical result of the present *' practical " tendency in 
education would be to relegate to the rubbish heap all sub- 
jects not primarily industrial with the exception of reading, 
writing and arithmetic which even the most practical busi- 
ness man can see are necessary. 

In the past there has been time for political training 
through the direct experience of the individual citizen. 
Political problems have been simple and the people have 
gone on the principle that if each section looked out 
for its own interests the combination of interests would 
check each other in such a way that a general aver- 
age of equitable legislation and enforcement of law would re- 
sult. However this plan has worked in the past, it 
can no longer answer the needs of thfe country. Legisla- 
tion has come to be a specialized calling and the enforce- 
ment of law and its interpretation have fallen into the hands 
of a distinct class. Conditions have become so complex that 
it is no longer possible for the average citizen to understand 
even the terminology of legislation to say nothing of the 
machinery of government and the complicated issues in- 
volved, without special study. Legislative bureaus are being 
established to frame laws and to advise legislators in the 
individual states and special bodies of trained men are being 
empowered to direct the action of these laws and apply them. 
At the same time the individual citizen has far less time to 
devote to his nublic duties than formerly and prominent 
men are frankly declaring that the people are not to" be 
trusted with the direct settlement of governmental issues. 
The day of competition has arrived in America and we are 
beginning to experience the problems and difficulties that 
European writers have always prophesied we would meet as 
soon as our country was fully settled. The real test of our 
institutions is about to be applied and I am convinced that 
the time has come for a campaign for far more intensive 
study and a far more wide-spread knowledge of our institu- 
tions and their history by the masses of the people than has 
ever been true in the past. 

This will necessitate not only much more comprehensive 
courses in the schools, public and private, but a systematic 
effort on the part of historical and political science societies 
and public-spirited citizens in general to educate the great 
masses of mature citizens who are through school, who have 
never been instructed in the ideals and historv of our insti 
tutions, and who are in consequence, at the mercy of the 
scheming demagogue or the wily political boss, while 
through their ignorance and siTSceptibility the country is 
switched back and forth from one extreme to another with 
resulting: unrest and dissatisfaction and our institutions are 
endangered. 

While the demagogue and the boss are working night and 
day, the historical associations proceed calmly on their way 
in academic serenity, almost unconscious of the critical 
period through which we are passing, but fifty years from 
now when it is all settled one way or another, they will right 
gladly and with scientific carefulness and impartiality sift 
and weigh Ihe evidence and inform posterity how it all hap- 
pened. 

I wish to propose a national federation of history teachers' 
associations with the distinct purpose of conducting a cam- 
paign for popularizing the study of American history and 
institutions among the people themselves ; for improving the 
teaching of history in our public schools through creating a 
demand for better-trained teachers of history and government 
and a demand for more adequate courses in these subjects; for 
spreading at once the departmental system in all our public 
schools throus:h at least the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade*? 
so that a well-prepared teacher of historv may have an op- 
portunity of developing his subject as it shouM be developed 
to obtain desirable results ; for a campaign of enlightenment 



that the people may know that the evils arising from ignor- 
ance of our experience as a nation in the past and of the 
working of our institutions may be even more overwhelming 
in the end than the lack of skilled workmen in the trades 
and that there is no reason why we should suffer from either 
disaster if we meet the situation with our best efforts; for 
unifying and stimulating the work of our local associations 
that programs may not be duplicated or repeated to too great 
an extent and for informing the weakest and slowest asso- 
ciation of the work of the best that all may be stimulated. 

There are many other direct problems that such an organ- 
ization could and would undertake to solve, not all at once 
nor with the idea of making everything right in a fortnight, 
but as opportunity offered and as the interests and abilities 
of the organization developed. 

We have now a national organ through which a national 
organization may act and extend the results of its work 
broadcast through the country, I refer to The History 
Teacher's Magazine. Xever .before has it been possible 
to bring our associations together by a common bond of in- 
formation concerning the activities of the different history 
teachers' associations, and I believe that one of the activities 
of a national organization should be the active support of 
this magazine until every member of every history teachers' 
association in the country is a subscriber to it. The His- 
tory Teacher's Magazine can only thrive through the sup- 
port of every history teacher and the associations can never 
do their work effectively without such an organ as the Maga- 
zine. 

A committee was appointed by the History Teachers' Sec- 
tion of the American Historical Association at the Buffalo 
meeting to attempt a national organization of some sort or 
national co-operation, at least. Can not the purpose of this 
committee be best carried out by the appointment of a mem- 
ber from each association to represent the needs and ideas 
of each organization and co-operate with the central com- 
mittee in suggesting programs for teachers' meetings and 
assist in getting the civic organizations of the cities to invite 
representative teachers of history and civics to address them 
on the need of morje and better history and government in- 
struction, incidentally instructing these same civic organ- 
izations, the members of which are always alive to any sug- 
gestion that is worth while. 

T believe that never before were the people so alive to im- 
pressions concerning good government and good citizensliip 
as now. If we come before them with a message they will 
hear us, if we are downright in earnest and we ourselves see 
clearly the benefits of a thorough understanding of American 
ideals of government and progress there can be no question 
but tliat our influence will be a material addition to those 
other influences that are shaping American life and thought. 



Frontispiece— The Senonciations of the 4th of August 

By Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. 

The 4th of August, 1789, is one of the great days of the French 
Revolution. On it the nobles voluntarily renounced all feudal 
rights that had to do with personal service and agreed to redeem 
all that had to do with property. The signal was given by the 
Vieomte de Xoailles, who rose and made the above suggestion dur- 
ing a debate in the assembly on what measures should be taken 
to make the common people pay their just dues and taxes. A 
perfect wave of renunciation swept over the house. Tn a few 
hours more radical changes were effected than had taken place 
in centuries. The engraving, by Helman, that commemorates 
this occasion is interesting in several regards. It is from 
a painting by the king's own painter, Monnet. What is particularly 
important for the student to note is the general arrangement of 
the hall, with the tables of the president and his secretaries on 
one side and the speaker's desk on the other. The clergy are on 
the president's right, the nobility on his left and the commons or 
third estate opposite him. Under the columns vast galleries 
stretched back accommodating as many as 2,000 people. 
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BY J. M. GAMBRILL, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND CIVICS, BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 



Scope of the Subject 

The subject of examinations involves a number of important 
educationah and administrative problems. Should examinations Le 
given at all? If so, how often? Should there be frequent brief 
period tests? How much relative weight should be given to tl:e 
results of examinations in determining promotions? Very often 
the individual teacher has no control over the rules governmg 
examinations, or at least nothing more than a single voice in 
determining the policy of the institution. These^ aspects of the 
question will in the main be ignored in this paper, *it being as- 
sumed that examinations are to be held and that they have some 
part in determining the question of promotion, and that at least 
a few period tests from time to time are possible. 

General Purpose. 

The soundest view of examinations regards them as a distinct 
educational process, precisely like the recitation or the review 
exercises. One of their purposes should always be the testing of 
the teacher's own work, and he himself should from time to 
time give examinations in which this purpose is the main one in 
view. Mainly, however, the examination sliould be one of the 
various means employed for the education of the studtnt. Among 
important aims of the examination should Le the following: 

( 1 ) To require the student to organize the knowledge he has 
acquired; to plate events and influences in their proper relations; 
to obtain per>pective. 

(2) To test the ability of students to apply their knowledge. 

(3) To give training in discrimination; to emphasize essentials, 
and to develop a sense of relative values. 

(4) To set up goals of attainment; to focus knowledge and 
power upon definite points. 

It mu>t be evident that such exerci?"es as this bear a most inti- 
mate relation to review work, as that term is defined and ex- 
plained and illustrated by Dr. A. M. Wolfson in his article in the 
May number of The History Teacher's Magazine. It is clear 
that the review and the examination are complementary; that 
they are indeed parts of the same general exercise. Where the 
older t>'pe of review, so vigorously denounced by Dr. Wolfson, 
prevailed, there was merely a more hurried and superficial study 
of the same mass of unconnected detail. In the older type of 
examination questions, there was a haphazard selection from those 
same unrelated details. V'arious books pur|)orting to furnish 
"ONE THOUSAND AND ONE QUESTIONS" were available, and 
the making of examination papers often proceeded on much the 
same plan as the drawing of a jury. The result, of course, was 
to place a premium on cramming, and to produce many of those 
faults complained of by writers on the general subject of educa- 
tion. On such a plan the most thoughtful student with the 
soundest understanding and mastery, might make a very poor 
showing, while the student with an uncomprehending mechanical 
memory would outshine some of the best. Injury to health and 
other evils complained of might readily result from the pursuit 
of this same false ideal. 

But where a teacher seeks something more than mere memor- 
izing of detail, where he works for intelligent organization, tor 
the ability to apply what has been learned, and for a sound under- 
standing of the relative importance of events and influences — 
where these are the results tested — the terrors of the examination 
will mainly affect that class of students who prefer not to think. 

General Principles. 

Even with the observance of the ideas set forth in the fore- 
going paragraphs, the character of the examination must still 
differ somewhat according to circumstances. It will be a fatal mis- 
take to indulge a contempt for detail which may lead to careless 
and inaccurate habits of daily work, for this would defeat the 
larger purpose which we have set up as the really worthy goal. 
This mass of detail, however, can be most thoroughly mastered 



through the daily recitation and brief period tests, given at 
tolerably frequent intervals. At somewhat longer intervals the 
tests will throw the emphasis on those separate matters which 
are of the greatest relative importance, and -on organizing and 
making applications within a limited section of the field. As the 
period covered by the examination lengthens, the character of the 
questions should become somewhat more general. Probably there 
should always be a place, even in an examination covering an 
entire year's work, for testing on separate events of very impor- 
tant character, since this will require the student to make an 
effort to keep those matters in mind; but it is a safe general rule 
that examinations of different character should be given for longer 
and shorter periods, with tie idea of testing diverse results. 

The questions .should be wisely framed. 

(1) The first essential is that every question be absolutely clear 
and explicit, with no ambiguity or anything intended to be a 
" catch," but it should be remembered that a question requiring 
discrimination and accurate thinking is not a '* catch '* question. 

(2) It should be remembered that specific facts and details may 
be tested incidentally in- questions that primarily call for organiz- 
ation or applications of kjiowledge. This is sometimes the most 
effective way to test matters of fact, because it tends to bring 
out the really essential phases of the subject. 

(3) Tliere should be considerable variety in the kind of ques- 
tions asked. For instance, some will require tlie tracing of a 
development, such as the growth of cabinet government in Eng- 
land, or the course of party history in the United States during 
a specified period. Others may call for an argument or demon- 
stration which will incidentally test thoroughly the understand- 
ing of a period or group of facts. For example, we might a,sk 
for a number of incidents to show that the British Colonial Ad- 
ministration pos^esse^l a very inadetiuate knowledge of American 
geography. We might ask whether. Roger Williams was perse- 
cuted on religious or civil grounds, and an intelligent answer with 
evidence would necessarily bring out some vital facts about con- 
ditions in early colonial Massachusetts. 

<4) Questions should be as concrete as possible. There is al- 
ways danger of making them too abstract or too broadly general. 

(5) There should usually be some choice among questions 
for the student under examination to answer, and the best plan 
for this seems to be a system of grouping. An examination in 
English history, for example, might include groups dealing re- 
spectively with the geographical basis of the history, with politi-' 
cal and constitutional development, with economic and industrial 
changes, with social progress, etc. 

It has been assumed in these suggestions that the purpose of 
the review and examination exercises is educational. If it is 
simply an arbitrary business with no other aim than to "pass" 
the students or to get them admitted to college, then no discus- 
sion of the matter from the educational point of view is necessary. 
But a mere drill of this sort, unaccompanied by an intelligent effort 
to get all out of the subject for the students which its possibilities 
afford is at best a dull and profitless undertaking. 
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The following are general discussions of tests and examinations, 
and contain much that is su^rgcgtive and valuable: 

Bagley: Classroom Manafrement, pp. 242-249. 

Bagley: The Educative Process, eh. xxii. 

Chancellor: Class Teaching and Management, pp. 58-63. 

Dutton: School Management, ch. xiv. 

Strayer: A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, ch. ix. 

Hallister: High School Administration, ch. xii. 

Thorndike: Principles of Teaching, ch. xvi. 
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Examination Questions in History 

Set by the College Entrance Examination Board in June, 1911. 

HISTORY A— ANQENT HISTORY. 
Tuesday 1.30-3.30 p.m. 

Important dates should be g^ven wherever the nature of the ques- 
tion admits of doing so. 

Make all your answers as complete and accurate as possible. 

Wherever you can reasonably do so, make use of what you have 
learned from your reading outside the text- book. 

Gboup I. (Answer one question.) 

1. (a) Show that Persia was not a barbarous nation at the time 

it threatened the destruction of Greece, (b) By what 
means did Greek civilization afterwards penetrate Persia? 

2. Describe: (a) the ancient Olympic games; (b) the influence of 

the Greek games in general. 

Gboup II. (Answer two questions.) 

3. Describe the classes of people, the government, and the mode of 

life of the Spartans. 

4. (a) Describe the Delphic oracle and its influence, (b) Name 

an occasion when the Delphic oracle was invoked by the 
Greeks to meet national danger. 

5. Give an account of the rule of the Pisistratidae in Athens, and 

show how it prepared the way for the later democracy. 

Gboup III. (Answer one question.) 

6. Show that you have a clear idea of five of the following sub- 

jects: Confederacy of Delos; Latin colonies and their 
rights; ostracism; Parthenon frieze; Pyrrhic victory; 
Achaean League. 

7. Of the following, choose five and state for what each is noted: 

Phidias; Plato; Thucydides; Pliny the Elder; Virgil; Taci- 
tus; Marcus Aurelius. 

Gboup IV. (Answer tw<f questions.) 

8. Describe Cicero's work (a) as a writer, (b) as a statesman. 

9. Describe Augustus' career and character. What changes in 

government were introduced by Augustus? 

10. What book or books have you used on the social life of tHe 

Greeks or the Romans? Write a description of one of the 
following: Roman slavery; Roman religion; Roman houses. 
Gboup V. (Answer one question.) 

11. Describe the various ways by which the following peoples re- 

corded their achievements: (a) the Egyptians; (b) the 
Assyrians. 

12. Give a brief account of the reign of the emperor Justinian. 

What part of his work has proved of permanent value? 
Gboup VI. (Answer one question.) 

13. On Map 46 indicate as accurately as possible (a) the scene 

of the ancient Olympic games; (b) the capital of the East- 
em Roman Empire; (c) the route of HannibaFs campaign 
in the second Punic war, marking three battle-fields. 

14. On map 51 indicate as accurately as possible the route of Alex- 

ander's campaign in the East, marking five places on his 
line of march. 

HISTORY B— MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 

Monday. 1.30-3.30 p.m. 

Gboup I. (Answer one question.) 

1. Describe some of the civil functions discharged by the Chris- 

tian Church during the middle ages which are now per- 
formed by the state. 

2. Explain the main points in dispute between Henry IV and 

Gregory VII in the conflict over Investiture. What were 
the terms of the settlement of the conflict in Germany? 
Gboup II. (Answer two questions.) 

3. Write a careful account of either (a) St. Francis of Assisi, or 

(b) St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 

4. Why was war the usual condition of feudal society? What 

political and industrial forces worked for the overthrow 
of the feudal state? 
6. Describe the work and influence of Petrarch. When did he liveT 

Gboup III. (Answer two questions.) 

6. (a) Name a standard work on the Holy Roman Empire. 

(b) When and under what circumstances did that empire fall? 
(o) Give the names of three of its emperors before 1250. 

7. (a) Describe the work of Erasmus, (b) In what ways did he 

influence the Reformation? 

8. Describe the revolt of the Netherlands, giving its causes, prog- 

ress, and importance. When was the independence of the 
United Netherlands formally recognized? 

Gboup FV. (Answer two questions.) 

9. Give the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht and show why it was 

so important. Give the date. 

10. WTiy should Frederick II of Prussia be called the Great? Name 

one famous Englishman and one famous American who 
were his contemporaries. 

11. Give an account of the establishment of the present French 

Republic. 



Gboup V. (Answer one question.) 

12. On map 45 indicate as accurately as possible: (a) two Italian 

cities where the revival of learning was especially brilliant; 
(b) three important university centers in Europe during 
the fifteenth century; (c) five important trading cities in 
Europe (outside of Italy), before the discovery of the new 
world. 

13. On map 45 indicate as accurately as possible: (a) the bound- 

ary of modem Germany; (b) the capitals of four of the 
most important European states of to-day; (c) one battle 
field where Napoleon was victorious (marking it V), and 
one where he was defeated (marking it D). 

HISTORY 0— ENGLISH HISTORY. 
TUESIUY. 1.30-3.30 p.m. 

Gboup I. (Answer one question.) 

1. What evidences of Roman occupation of Britain remain to-day? 

When and why were the Roman legions withdrawn from 
Britain, and in what condition was the country left? 

2. Give a brief account of the labors of the Celtic missionaries 

among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Gboup II. (Answer two questions.) 

3. Explain five of the following terms: Danegeld, scutage, knight's 

fee, interdict, the Pale, Domesday Book. 

4. Describe the life in the towns of England in either (a) the 

thirteenth century, or (b) the fourteenth century. 

5. Name and describe two laws passed in the reign of Edward I. 

Gboup III. (Answer two questions.) 

6. What were the results of the Hundred Years' War (a) for Eng- 

land, (b) for France? 

7. What were the difliculties at home and abroad confronting 

Elizabeth at her accession? 

8. What were the causes of the Puritan emigration to America? 

Indicate the time of the emigration as definitely as you can. 
Gboup IV. (Answer two questions.) 

0. When and upon what terms did Ireland become a part of the 

United Kingdom? 

10. Name three men who contributed to the building of the British 

colonial Empire and state the services of each. 

11. Give an account of one of the following and name some out- 

side reading which you have done on the subject: (a) John 
Wesley and the rise of Methodism; (b) Burke's attitude 
toward the American Revolution; (c) the Corn Laws and 
their repeal. 

Gboup V. (Answer one question.) 

12. On map 43 indicate as accurately as possible: (a) two im- 

portant towns of Roman Britain; (b) three towns or cities 
of Great Britain of industrial importance to-day, stating 
on the margin of the map the industrial activity of each. 

13. On map 43 indicate as accurately as possible: (a) five sea- 

ports of present importance in the United Kingdom; (b) 
Calais, Canterbury, Isle of Wight. 

HISTORY D— AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Monday. 1.30-3.30 p.m. 

Gboup I. (Answer two questions.) 

1. (a) Describe the character of the Elizabethan seamen, giving 

definite examples to illustrate your statements, (b) Men- 
tion some outside reading you have done on the subject. 

2. Give the reasons for the early failure at Jamestown and for 

the more favorable progress of the settlement at Boston. 

3. State the basis of the claim of each of the following European 

nations to lands in North America in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: England; France; Spain; Holland. 
Gboup n. (Answer one question.) 

4. Describe the life of a Virginia planter in the eighteenth cen- 

tury. 

5. Give a sketch of Franklin's training, indicate the kinds of 

political service he performed, and tell of any other way 
in wtich he was useful to his fellow-countrymen. 
Gboup III. (Answer three questions.) 
0. (a) State the terms of the " Monroe Doctrine ** as contained 
in President Monroe's message of 1823. (b) What was' 
President Cleveland's application of the doctrine in 1895? 

7. Contrast the conduct of President Jackson in dealing with 

nullification with that of President Buchanan in the crisis 
of 1860-61. 

8. Contrast President Lincoln's plan of reconstruction with the 

plan decided upon by Congress in 1867. 
0. (a) What were the economic consequences of the invention of 
the cotton gin? (b) What were the political consequences 
of the discovery of gold in California? 

Gboup IV. (Answer one question.) 

10. Describe the town meeting in early New England and contrast 

it with local government in Virginia in the seventeenth 
century. 

11. What are the provisions of the Constitution relating to (a) the 

election of members of the House of Representatiyes, (b) 
the election of United States Senators? 
(Continued on page 132.) 
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Babrt, William. The Papacy and Modern Times. The Home Uni- 
versity Library. New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. ix, 256. 50c. 

The author of this volume states that his purpose is " to explain 
how it is that the twentieth of September, 1870, when he saw the 
Italian army enter Rome, forms a landmark in the history of 
Western Europe and, by consequence, in the development of mod- 
ern society on both sides of the Atlantic." It is advertised as ** the 
story of the rise and fall of the temporal power " ; it is actually a 
brief history of the papacy with occasional illuminating character- 
izations of great men and their policies, but for the most part too 
limited in extent to be very interesting to the general reader. Cer- 
tain chapters will be interesting to readers who have the main 
facts well in mind; but it is very doubtful if the high school stu- 
dent would find the book much more than a catalogue of names. 
The author's treatment of the abuses in the latter medieval Church 
is fair — he admits and deplores their existence as do most Catholic 
scholars of to-day; but it is extremely difficult for him to find any- 
thing to criticize in the methods of the Jesuits, and he asserts that 
the establishment of a permanent dictator over the Church by the 
declaration of papal infallibility in 1870 was a necessary step 
against anti-social and anti-Christian movements. He shows 
clearly that modem tendencies are wholly against the old national 
churches with special rights and privileges such as the old Galilean 
liberties of the French Church, but he seems to see nothing but 
good in this erection of a theocratic despotism in their stead. 

The book may be useful to some history teachers, but it is not 
at all adapted for high school students' reading. 

Clarence Perkins. 

McGiFFEBT, Abthub Cushman. Martin Luther, The Man and His 
Work. New York: The Century Co. Pp. 397. $3.00. 

Professor McGiflfert's biography of Luther which attracted favor- 
able comment when published in serial form in the " Century Maga- 
zine" has now been issued in one volume and promises to become 
the standard popular life of the great leader of the Reformation. 
The author does not append all the apparatus of critical scholar- 
ship in the form of numerous footnotes and a critical bibliography 
of authorities, but it is evident that he has consulted the sources 
and given us a reasonably accurate account of Luther's career. The 
great virtues of the book, however, are its attractive literary style 
and the clearness with which the salient features are made to stand 
out before the average reader. The hero of the book is made to 
speak for himself in frequent extracts from letters and pamphlets, 
and his human characteristics so full of contradictions are charm- 
ingly portrayed. The excellent illustrations are mainly copies of 
contemporary paintings and are very numerous. The volume is 
eminently readable and interesting throughout and will be useful 
to teachers and for special reports by high school students where 
time permits. Probably it will be too long for regular assigned 
readings to be done by a whole class. Clarence Perkins. 

Richard, Ebnst. History of German Civilization. A General Sur- 
vey. New York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. x, 645. $2.00. 

This book is an account of the development of German civiliza- 
tion from the earliest times to the year 1011. The author has very 
properly subordinated the narrative side of German history and 
throughout has constantly emphasized the characteristic traits of 
the German people: first, their strong individualism; secondly, 
their intense love of music; thirdly, their persevering, self-denying 
search for truth, a search so persistent, thorough, and methodical 
as to distinguish the German investigator above all others. He has 
done his work well, and the reader will lay the book down with a 
heightened appreciation of German contributions to world civiliza- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding this general excellence, it seems inexcusable for 
a modem historian writing primarily for American readers to use 
such spelling as "Odowaker" for "Odooacer," "Langobards" for 
" Lombards," " Chlodowech " for " Clovis," etc. On p. 362 the date 
of the union of Hanover and England should be 1714, instead of 
1734. Exception will certainly be taken by many to some of the 
author's statements; e. g., that the lives of Schiller and Goethe, 
''as well as their works introduce us to the ideal man" (p. 428) ; 
that without the help of the great capitalists " the Catholic Church 
would not have been reestablished in Southern Germany" (p. 



249) ; that the conflict between Frederick Barbarossa and the Pope 
"ended with Frederick's victory" (p. 185). The book as a whole, 
however, is decidedly worth while, and, although unsuited for high 
school pupils, it will amply repay careful reading by more ad- 
vanced students of history. Howard C. Hill. 

Fowler, W. Wabde. The Religious Experience of the Roman Peo- 
ple. New York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. 522. $4.00. 

The author divides the whole story of Roman religious experi- 
ence into two parts: first, that of the development of the highly- 
formalized religious system of early Rome; secondly, that of the 
gradual discovery of the inadequacy of this lifeless formalism and 
of the grafting of an ever-increasing number of foreign rites and 
deities on to the state religion. The term " Religious Experience " 
is chosen because the religion of tlfe Romans cannot be detached 
from their history. Therefore, in these lectures the subject is kept 
in continual touch with the history and development of the Roman 
state. The origin of the religion is sought in Roman life, both 
public and private. Indeed, at one time, far back in the simple, 
primitive life of agriculture and war for self-defence, it must have 
expressed the needs and aspirations of the people. That Roman 
religion sprang from the same root as Roman law " the one great 
contribution of the Roman genius " to the world, is ably demon- 
strated. 

The second half of the book begins with the foreign conquests 
and contact with Greek philosophy. Here are traced the changes 
that occurred when with their faith, completely paralyzed and 
destitute of religious consolation, the Romans lost their greatest 
virtue, — their sense of duty to the family and state. The intro- 
duction of new deities, new cults, and new rites follows. There are 
some very interesting chapters on Greek philosophy, mysticism, the 
religious feeling in Virgil, and the Augustan revival of ceremonies. 
The final chapter brings the subject into touch with Christianity, 
showing the contribution of Rome to the formation of the Chris- 
tian religion. The thoroughness, scholarship, and constructive 
ability which make this work a great contribution to history will 
be appreciated by all teachers of Roman history, while the fine 
chapter on Virgil will be found especially interesting and suggestive 
to Latin teachers. Victoria A. Adams. 

Innes, Abthub D. A General Sketch of Political History from the 
Earliest Times. New York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. vii, 419. 
$1.50. 

The declared purpose of the book is to give a conception of the 
unity of history as a whole through the presentation of " a ground 
plan of general history," and its scope and content may be inferred 
from these headings of the nine books into which it is divided, 
from two to five chapters constituting each book ; " Early Peoples 
and Empires," to 500 B.C.; "The Glory of Greece and the Rise of 
Rome," to 200 B.C.; "The Roman Dominion," to 476 A.D.; "The 
Early Middle Ages," to 1080 A.D.; "The Later Middle Ages," to 
1470 A.D.; "The Age of Hapsburg Ascendency," to 1660; "The 
Bourbon Age," to 1789; "The European Convulsion," to 1815; 
"The Modem Nations." Following each book come several pages 
of auxiliary material consisting of lists of guiding dates and lead- 
ing names, and a group of explanatory notes. Seven serviceable 
maps in black and white strengthen the equipment. The author, 
an experienced maker of books dealing with history, has success- 
fully avoided superabundance of detail and a clear, succinct yet 
comprehensive conspectus is the result. Its value would seem to be 
much more for the general reader than for the high school student. 

Wayland J. Chase. 

The Cambbidoe IdEDiEVAL Histobt. Planned by J. B. Bury. Edited 
by H. M. Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney. Volume I. The Chris- 
tian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic King- 
doms. New York, The Macmillan Co., Pp. xxii, 754. $5.00. 

This work is planned by Professor Bury on much the same lines 
as the Cambridge Modem History and according to the general 
preface, the eight volumes "are intended to cover the entire field 
of European medieval history, so that in every chapter a specialist 
sums up recent research upon the subject." 

This first volume treats of the two centuries beginning with 
Constantine and stopping a little short of Justinian. The authors 
very wisely do not restrict themselves to matters coming only 
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within the period indicated, but constantly trace the growth of 
many medieval elements from ancient civilization, and, also, point 
out the continuance of certain characteristics of ancient times as 
late as they appear. 

After the treatment of the work of Constantine and his immed- 
iate successors, there comes an able discussion of the growth of 
Christianity and the organization of the church, followed by an 
account of the Germanic migrations. An interesting and much- 
needed description of the nomads of Asia serves as an excellent 
background for the subsequent treatment of the Huns, Turks and 
other Asiatic hordes who time after time ravaged Europe during 
the Middle Ages. The foundation of the various Teutonic king- 
doms, the last struggles of the Roman Empire in the West, and 
the history of the Eastern provinces down to the sixth century 
are described in a series of valuable chapters. The volume con- 
cludes with illuminating accounts of the rise of monasticisra, the 
social and economic conditions of the dying Roman Empire, the lit- 
erature and philosophy of the time, and th^ development of early 

The work shares the advantages and defects of all similarly con- 
structed histories. Twenty different authors have contributed to 
this first volume. As an inevitable result there is throughout the 
book a certain lack of unity and coherence and some needless repe- 
tition. 

While there are many very interesting and well-written passages 
in the volume, the style as a whole is somewhat dry and tedious, 
and the subject matter for the most part is treated in an encyclo- 
paedic rather than literary manner. 

But the work deserves' great praise. There is nothing in English 
quite like it. It is worthy of a place on the shelves of all students 
of the Middle Ages and will be found helpful as a reference work 
in any library. An excellent bibliography and a superior series of 
maps accompany the volume. Howard C. Hill. 

Myers, J. L. The Dawn of History. New York. Henry Holt & 
Co. Pp. 250-500. 50c. 

This is one of the Home University Library Series written by the 
Wykeham Professor of Ancient History at Oxford, who is well- 
known to scholars by his extensive anthropological and archaeo- 
logical researches. 

It is a clear, concise summary of the beginnings of history, and 
will prove a valuable help to teachers who begin the Ancient 
History course with an introductory survey of Oriental Civilization. 
The chapters on Egypt, Babylonia and the Eastern Mediterranean 
are especially good, and the geographical and industrial condf lions 
are well described. The author has carried out successfully the 
object which he states in the introduction ** to answer the question, 
how, when and where, each of the peoples whose doings have most 
affected the course of human history made its first historical ap- 
pearance; and also, as far as we can, the reason why they made 
their appearance in this particular way.'* Victoria A. Adams. 

Ferbebo, Guolielmo. Characters and Events of Roman History. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 204. $1.50. 

This is a reprint in the new student's edition of the much-talked- 
of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in November and 
December, 1908. The lectures have the following titles : " Corrup- 
tion in Ancient Rome and Its Counterpart in Modern History''; 
"The History and Legend of Antony and Cleopatra"; "The Devel- 
opment of Gaul"; "Nero"; "Julia and Tiberius"; "Wine in 
Roman History"; "Social Development of the Roman Empire"; 
" Roman History in Modern Education." 

So much has been said of Ferrero's merits and demerits in 
previous reviews of his works that it would be mere repetition 
even to mention them. We can, however, say with assurance that 
the book has a place in a high school library, where it cannot but 
have a stimulating effect. Victoria A. Adams. 

Tabbell, Ida M. The Tariff in Our Times. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. jc, 375. $1.00. 
This book is a review and commentary on the tariff legislation 
in the United States in the last fifty years. The larger part of 
the material had appeared before in the pages of " The American 
Magazine." The thesis of the book is that the popular will has 
been defeated repeatedly by the various tariff measures. The vari- 
ous tariff bills are considered in their order in a very informing 
way and in a way not very complimentary to their framers. 
"Rates," says Miss Tarbell, " (are) fixed with no more relation to 
the doctrine of protection than they have to the law of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes." The book is well written, and will be 



found valuable and suggestive even though the reader sometimes 
dissents. Thomas F. Moran. 

HoLLiDAY, Caru The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days, 1007- 
1800. Philadelphia, The J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 320. $1.51. 

" Early Colonial Humor," " The Humor of the Revolution," " The 
Humor of the Republic," and " The Humor of the Colonial Stage " 
are the headings of the four divisions of this volume. It must Tie 
confessed that some of this humor is hard to recognize, and it is 
clear that many generations were required to develop the power 
to make this characteristic American product. By the time of the 
Revolution evidence is at hand in the shrewdness of Benjamin 
Franklin's wit and the favor accorded to his Poor Richard's 
Almanac that the power to produce and appreciate humor had 
advanced far, and the author makes it plain that the Revolutionary 
War was fought effectively with words as well as with more ma- 
terial weapons. Sarcasm, satire and ridicule in both prose and 
verse were hurled by tory at patriot and back again, and the 
British generals came in for their full share of attacks in jingles 
that found much popular acceptance. Some teachers will find in 
this book matters of interest, but it is not adapted to the history 
library of the high school, for the aggregate of material that will 
serve the needs of the pupils is not large. Wayland J. Chase. 

The University of Wisconsin. 

Robinson, Ja&ies Habvey. The New History: Essays Illustrating 
the Modern Historical Outlook. New York, The Ma^millan Co. 
Pp. vi, 200. $1.50. 

This volume of collected essays is primarily devoted to a survey 
of the changes which have taken place or will take place in 
historical writing and teaching because of the development of nat- 
ural science and of democracy. The author displays a remarkable 
range of historical knowledge, drawing his illustrations from vir- 
tually the whole field of recorded history. The discussions of the 
"Fall of Rome," of the "Principles of 1789," of the so-called 
Renaissance, and of very many other historical themes are most 
stimulating, and few are the teachers of history who would not 
profit from a number of them. 

The main purpose of the essays is, however, hortatory and pro- 
phetic. The author wears, with apparent comfort and with breezy 
grace, the old-fashioned mantle of the philosophy of history, recut 
and trimmed according to the suggestions of anthropology, social 
and animal psychology, evolution, and positivism. We fear that 
Bury ("Ancient (Jreek Historians,'* p. 250) would find unhistor- 
ically-minded the author's emphatic assertion that man has re- 
cently seen that he has progressed (p. 251), that William James 
("Varieties of Religious Experience") would demur at the omis- 
sion of religion as an element in human happiness, that many his- 
torians of the Protestant Reformation (e. g., McGiffert, " Martin 
Luther," p. 383) would deny the intellectual identity of Protest- 
antism and Catholicism "in nine parts out of ten" (p. 117). and 
that Bernheim ("Lehrbuch," Kap. I, Abt. 4, ft passim) would be 
pained at the statement that the historian " esteems the events he 
finds recorded ... for the light that they cast on the normal and 
generally prevalent conditions which gave rise to them" (p. 52). 
But we are in error if these, and many other general observations, 
do not bring cheer to many a sociologist. (ireorge C. Sellery. 

The University of Wisconsin. 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 



These books are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
alise that History is something besides a study of treaties, com- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the prosress of dis- 
covery, the development of nations, the growth of political idess 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do yoa know them ? If not, please write us. 



ATKINSON, HENTZER & COHPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM FEBRU- 
ARY 24 TO APRIL 21, 1912. 

Listed by Charles A. Coulomb, Ph.D. 
American Histozy. 

Atkinson, Alice M. The European Beginnings of American His- 
torv; designed for grammar schools. Boston: (iinn & Co. 398 
pp. $1.00. 

Beggs, Robert H. The Mystery of the "Maine." Washington, 
D. C. : Carnahan Press. . 53 pp. Priv. pr. 

Bradley, Isaac S., comp. A Bibliography of Wisconsin's Participa- 
tion in the War between the States. Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin 
Hist. Com. 42 pp. 35c. 

Carpenter, Edmund J. The Pilgrims and Their Monument. New 
York : Appleton. 309 pp. $2.00. 

Carroll, Benajah H., ed. Standard History of Houston, Texas. 
Knoxville, Tenn.: H. W. Crew & Co. 499 pp. $15.00. 

Declaration of Independence, 1776. (Literal print.) Washington, 
D. C: Department of State. 11 pp. 

Dickerson, Oliver M. American Colonial Government, 1696-1765. 

Cleveland, O.: A. H. Clarke Co. 390 pp. (bibl.). $4.00 net. 
>Diebel, John H. A New Method with United States History and 
Civics. Columbus, O.: The Author. 96 pp. 46c. 

Dobbs, John F. From Bunker Hill to Manila Bay. New York: 
F. C. Stechert & Co. 325 pp. $2.00. 

Foster, Francis A. Burning of Harvard Hall, 1764, and Its Con- 
sequences. Cambridge: University Press. 43 pp. gratis. 

Hanly, J. Frank. Andersonville, an Address. Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings & G. 35 pp. 35c. net. 

Hensel, William W. The Christiana Riots and the Treason Trials 
of 1851. (2d ed.) Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Pr. 157 pp. 
$1.25. 

Herbert, Hilary A. The Abolition Crusade and Its Consequences. 
New York: Scribner's. 249 pp. $1.00 net. 

Hinsdale, Mary L. A History of the President's Cabinet. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: G. Wahr. 350 pp. $1.75. 

Kirwan, Thomas, and Splaine, Henry. Memorial History of the 
Seventeenth Massachusetts Volunteer infantry, 1861-1865. 
Salem, Mass.: Salem Press Co. 402 pp. $2.00. 

Kline, The Rev. J. L. The Lutheran Church at Falckner Swamp, 
Montgomery County. Pa. Part 22 of a narrative and critical 
history. Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Pr. 444 pp. $2.00. 
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College Entrance Examinations 

(Continued from page 128.) 

Group V. (Answer one question.) 

12. On map 32 indicate as accurately as possible: (a) the bound- 

aries of the United States at the close of the War for 
Independence; (b) the territory "dedicated to freedom" 
by the legislation of 1820. 

13. On map 32 indicate as accurately as possible: (a) the Louisi- 

ana purchase; (b) the states formed out of the Oregon 
territory; (c) the border states which did not secede from 
the Union. 
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Reports From the Historical Field 



W. H. GUSHING, Editor. 



The annual report of The North Central History Teachers' 
Association dealing with the annual meeting in May, 1911, has re- 
cently been mailed to members. The report contains record of the 
fact that the Association had affiliated with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association as the teachers' section of that body. The 
report contains a paper by L. A. Foulwider upon " High Scl^pol 
Texts and Equipment in History:" a paper by Wm. O. Lynch upon 
"What should a High School Course in Civil Government Com- 
prise?" and a brief paper by Professor M. N. Trenholme upon 
"The Preparation for the High School Teacher of History." 

The Mississippi Association of History Teachers met at Gulf- 
port, on Friday, May 3, under the presidency of Mr. R. George 
Smith. The program included " The Purpose of History Teach- 
ing," by. H. M. Ivy, of Yazoo aty; " The Aim of Teaching Civics," 
by R, P. Linfield, of Biloxi ; " The Recitation in History," by J. H. 
Colkin, of Pittsburg; "The Correlation of History and Govern- 
ment',' by L. A. Smith, of Pascagoula; " How to Teach the Adop- 
ted Text in United States History," by Professor F. L. Riley, of 
The University of Mississippi and " The Use of the Library in 
Teaching History," by G. F. Boyd, Qf Kosciusko. 

The Russell Sage Foundation of New York has published a 
pamphlet entitled " Suggestions for Celebrations of the Fourth of 
July by Means of Pageantry^" written by Wm. Chauncey Langdon, 
who composed and directed the Thetford, Vt., Pageant in 1911. 
Arthur Farwell contributes an article upon " The musical possibili- 
ties of such celebrations." 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION. 

The fifth annual meeting of The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., on 
May 23, 24, and 25. The Thursday afternoon meeting was de- 
voted to a study of ant i -slavery movement in the Northwest, witb 
papers by Professor H. N. Sherwood of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Professor Harlow Lindley of Earlham College, Professor 
F. Geiaer of Oberlin College, and the Hon. D. W. Howe of Indiana- 
polis. The president's address was delivered on Thursday even- 
ing by Professor Andrew C. Mc^ughlin, of the University of 
Chicago. It dealt with the subject ''The Supreme Court and Un- 
constitutional Legislation — ^Historical Origins." On Friday there 
was a joint meeting of the Teachers' Section of The Mississippi 
Valley Association with the History Section of the Indiana State 
History Teachers' Association, the chairman being Professor Ed- 
ward C. Page of the State Normal School at De Kalb, HI. Miss 
Herriott Clare Palmer of Franklin College spoke upon the "Free- 
dom of Teaching in History." Mr. Cliarles Alexander McMurry, 
Superintendent of Schools, De Kalb, 111., dealt with the subject, 
"Teaching History by Type Studies." Another joint meeting of 
the two history teachers' sections was held on Satiu-day morning, 
when Mr. Joseph R. H. Moore of the Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, discussed " The Art of Presentation in Teach- 
ing History." Mr. Oarl E. Pray presented "A Proposal for the 
Federation of History Teachers' Associations" and Professor 
Frederic L. Paxson of the University of Wisconsin presented a 
report of the committee on the certification of high school teachers 
of history. At the joint meeting on Friday evening, a number of 
special papers were presented, including one by Professor Orin 
Grant Libby of the University of N. Dakota upon "Our New 
Northwest," by Mr. John R. Swanton of Washington, D. C, on 
" De Sota's Line of March from the Viewpoint of an Ethnologist," 
by Professor Louis Pelzer of the State University of Iowa on 
"The Disintegration and Organization of Political Parties in 
Iowa, 1852-1860," and by Mr. Chas. Manfred Thompson of Cham- 
paign, 111., ** Attitude of the Western Whigs toward the Conven- 
tion System." On Friday evening. Dr. M. W. Jemegan of the 
University of Chicago delivered a paper upon " Factors influencing 
the Development of American Education before the Revolution" 
and Dr. Paul L, Hayworth of N. Newton, Ind., spoke upon "The 
Truth about the Battle of Lake Erie." 

PAaFIC COAST BRANCH. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association was held at Stanford University, 
April 5th and 6th. Papers were read as follows: 



*' Royal Finances in the Time of Henry 111," Professor Henry L. 
Cannon, Stanford University. 

" The Norman Sheriff and the Local English Courts," Professor 
W. A. Morris, University of Washington. 

"Robert Grosseteste and the Intellectual Revival in England in 
the Thirteenth Century," Professor Louis J. Paetow, University of 
California. 

"Oregon's First Constitution," Professor Robert C. Clark, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

" The Virginia Committee of Correspondence from 1759 to 1770," 
Professor E. I. Miller, Chico State Normal School. 

Professor Cannon, in his paper, stated that the financial history 
of the reign of Henry III has not been fully worked out on ac- 
count of the inaccessibility of the records. He suggested therefore 
that the American Historical Association might undertake to have 
the Pipe Rolls and other financial records photographed and the 
copies deposited at some point in the United States. The branch 
endorsed Dr. Cannon's proposal, and voted to transmit the proposal 
to the Association. 

The teachers' session considered the topic, " Economics mu the 
High School." The subject was ably ^presented in two principal 
papers. Miss Anna G. Eraser, of the Oakland High School, 
answered the question, "Has Economics a Place in the High 
School ? " There are two chief objections to high school economics. 
The first is that there is a lack of competent teachers. In answer 
to this it may be said that economics is here, apparently to stay, 
and the universities must supply the teachers. To the second ob- 
jection, that high school pupils are too young, it may be pointed 
out that there is little dinerence in age between high school seniors 
and college freshmen. Moreover, the high school has the advantage 
of small classes, the recitation method, and five periods a week, 
while the college has large classes, the lecture method, and fewer 
periods. 

The second paper, by Professor Stuart Daggett, of the Uni- 
versity of California, dealt with the topic, " The Content and 
Method of High School Economics." He said, " I believe in high 
school economics. I believe in it because I think that the boy 
and girl who are to pass on economic questions as voters should 
be trained in economic reasoning by disinterested teachers before 
they are called upon to vote. They will get lots of training any- 
way from self-appointed political instructors — but this isn't worth 
much. I want to see every voter accustomed to the analysis of 
economic problems and to the criticism of economic arguments 
before his decisions have to count." The high school cannot dis- 
criminate between those who are going to college and those who 
are not; therefore the high school economics course should be com- 
plete in itselfl Professor Daggett discussed statistics gathered 
from all over the country, but chiefiy from California, which indi- 
cated that the teaching of economics is now widespread, and that 
the demand for it is increasing. Over 80 per cent, of the high 
school coiurses in economics are in the fields of principles, com- 
mercial geography and economic history. Professor Daggett's paper 
will be printed in The Histobt Teacher's Magazine in the near 
future. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

The annual spring meeting of the Association was held in Spring- 
field, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, April 10th and 20th, 1012, 
Professor W. S. Ferguson, of Harvard, presiding. While the larger 
part of the audiences was made up of teachers from the vicinity 
of Springfield, nevertheless Eastern Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Connecticut were all represented. 

At the session of Friday evening. Superintendent J. H. Van 
Sickle welcomed an audience of about one hundred and fifty, who 
followed with close attention Professor George Burton Adams' 
interesting and thoughtful discussion of " The Historical Novel.'' 
The speaker dwelt on the characteristics of various novels, poinV 
ing out their defects and advantages as ma^rial for teacher, stu- 
dent and general reader. He especially commended the contem- 
porary novel of a past society, citing Fielding, Smollett, Anthony 
Trollope and Thackeray. 

At the Saturday morning session the Association considered the 
aim of teaching and studying history, government and economics, 
with regard particularly' to business and community affairs. The 
first speaker was Professor, Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, who spoke for history. The 
study of history gives a business man a sense of proportion, a bal- 
ance, and a feeling of toleration. It is becoming in college the 
great cultural subject. 
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Referring to a suggested course in history by Dr. Snedden, Mass., 
comniis.sioner of education, in a recent number of the " Atlantic," 
Professor Gay thought that such a course, made up of bits of his- 
tory, government, economics, ethics, sociology, etc., was all right 
for the teacher, but not for the pupil. The latter should have 
straight history. We should teach history that the pupil may 
understand the present. The teacher should especially dwell on 
causes, the " why," of historical events. As an illustration, Pro- 
fessor Gay spoke of the full descriptions of the industrial revo- 
lution, but the lack of statements of its cause. This revolution, he 
pointed out, was a result of the colonial expansion of Englahcl 
into temperate climates, with its attendant increase in the demand 
for staple English goods produced in mass. This increasing de- 
mand and widening market, together with the deficiency of labor 
supply in England, forced a change in methods of production. 



Mr. (ieorge P. Hitchcock, principal of the lirookline High School, 
spoke on the teaching of government. He emphasized the need of 
teaching principles, giving many practical illustrations of his 
method. 

A general discussion followed. A suggestion from Professor Mac- 
Donald that the Association direct its efforts towards securing 
recognition from school and college authorities of the importance 
of more and better equipment was heartily received. 

Luncheon was served at the Hotel Kimball to thirty-five mem- 
bers and guests. A valuable paper by Mr. Waldo L. Cook, of the 
"Springfield Republican," on "The Press in Its Relation to His- 
tory," closed the exercises. 

The next meeting of the Association will probably be held in 
Boston in December, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association. 



BY WALTER H. GUSHING, SOUTH FRABnNGHAM, MASS. 



Co-operation of teachers in colleges and secondary schools is 
nowhere more marked than in the field of history. The two or 
three associations of a decade ago have multiplied over seven-fold; 
local associations and conferences are likewise on the increase; 
while the number of State associations with history teachers' sec- 
tions still further increases the number. There is, also, a tendency 
for these latter to break away from the general organization and 
form independent societies. Finally, the American Historical As- 
sociation with its teachers' conferences, the newly -appointed Com- 
mittee on Co-operation among History Teachers' Associations, and 
The History Teacheb's Magazine forms a general clearing house 
and a strong unifying force. 

The activities of these associations are numerous. There are 
the annual or semi-annual meetings with papers and addresses on 
both method and subject matter; many of these are published in 
Proceedings and in this magazine. Then, too, numerous investiga- 
tions of courses, methods, material and results have been conducted 
and furnish a basis for intelligent progress; and some associations, 
notably the New England, have issued syllabi which are in general 
use among history teachers. Other publications of permanent 
value are the bibliographical aids issued by authority of the Middle 
States Association and by the Teachers' section of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. Movements to define the prepara- 
tion which a teacher of history should have and to improve the 
equipment of history departments, are among the latest activities 
of a general character. 

The work of history teachers' associations will appear to better 
advantage in the following brief summary of some of the most 
active societies. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In this state there is, first, the Pacific Coast Branch of the Am- 
erican Historical Association. This body is only indirectly inter- 
ested in the teaching side, but its annual meeting in November is 
a source of great inspiration to secondary teachers. 

Then there is the History section of the California Teachers' 
Association. This body was formed in 1909, and meets twice a 
year: in December in connection with the State Teachers' As- 
sociation, and in July in connection with the summer school ses- 
sion of the University of California. The Association issues no 
regular proceedings, but several papers, notably one by Mr. H. W. 
Edwards, on The Preparation of the High School History Teacher 
(September, 1910) and a History Reference Library for high 
Schools (April, 1912) have been published in the Magazine. 

Finally, there is the May First Club, a group of about forty 
men teachers, meeting annually for discussion and social inter- 
course. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In Mississippi is a flourishing association, founded four years 
ago, and now conducted under the auspices of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society. 

The Association has published a series of papers presented at 
its meeting in 1908 as Bulletin No. 1. Its meeting this year was 
at Gulfport, May 3, in connection with the Mississippi Teachers' 
Association. 



MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 

Probably the largest independent association is that comprising 
the Middle States and Maryland. This association, formed in 1902, 
now numbers about two hundred and fifty, and holds its annual 
meetings regularly on the second Friday and Saturday in March. 
It publishes an annual report containing the full text of papers 
read and abstracts of the discussion. In addition to these reports 
the Association stood behind the publication of the Bibliography 
of History for Schools and Libraries, by Andrews, Gam brill and 
Tall, with a financial guarantee. (History Teacheb's Magazine. 
January, 1910). At present three committees are at work on im- 
portant topics: one to investigate the training of teachers of 
history for secondary schools in the Middle States and Maryland; 
another, to investigate the teaching of historical geography; the 
third, to investigate the teaching of economics in secondary 
schools. 

The great area covered by this Association led, several years 
ago, to the organization of local conferences. The most active are 
the Maryland, thf New York City and the Trenton. An inter- 
esting account of the first is to be found in the October, 1909 
number of the Magazine. Reports of the other two are in the 
February and March, 1912 numbers, respectively. 

INDIANA. 

One of the oldest associations is that in Indiana, formed in 1898. 
It usually meets in April or early in May. The work of this 
society has been along the line of better history teaching in this 
state. Reports of its meetings in recent years may be found in 
volumes one and two of the History Teacher's Magazine. 

MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION- 
TEACHERS' SECTION. 

A pioneer among history teachers' associations was the North 
Central, formed in April, 1899. After an independent existence of 
twelve years, during which it held meetings twice a year, it be- 
came on May 20, 1911, the Teachers' Section of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. A special session at the annual 
meeting in May is devoted to the teaching side of historical work 
and the papers are published in the Proceedings of the M. V. IL A. 
A strong feature of this Association's work is its annual Biblio- 
graphy of History and Civics, a critical estimate of new works, 
which is of great service to teachers. The membership at present 
is about one hundred and twenty. 

MISSOURI. 

The Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Government 
was organized in May, 1908. It grew out of the department of 
history of the Missouri State Teachers' Association. It holds 
two meetings a year, the annual meeting in May, and the other 
in the late fall, in connection with the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. The Society is afiSliated with the State Historical Society; 
members of the first are also members of the second, and the pay- 
ment of the annual dues of one dollar entitles a member to the 
Missouri Historical Review, a quarterly publication of the His- 
torical Society. A certain portion of the space of this quarterly 
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is at the disposal of tlie editor of the teachers' society. One of 
the best things the Association has done was its investigation 
of actual teaching conditions in Missouri schools, the results 
being published in the Magazine in February, lUll. Much credit 
for the work of the Association is due to Professors Fair and 
Violette of the Normal School at Kirksville, who are now at work 
on a syllabus of local history. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

This Association was the outcome of a meeting of a number of 
teachers of histoiy in colleges and school.s who met in Cambridge 
in April, 1897, as the guests of the Committee of Seven. An or- 
ganization was effected and the tirst meeting held in October of 
the same year. Since then two meetings have been held each 
year, usually in Boston, but one meeting has been held in Port- 
land, Me., Hanover. N. H., Hartford, Conn., and Providence, R. I., 
and two in Springfield, Mass. 

The papers and addresses have been published in Annual Re- 
ports, but henceforth The Histoby Teacher's Magazine will be 
the regular medium of the Association, its papers for 1011 being 
published in the May, 1912 issue. 

Besides publishing its addresses, the Association has prepared 
and published through D. C. Heath & Co., a Syllabus of History 
for Secondary Schools; An Outline for the Study of American 
Civil Government, Macmillan Co.; Historical Sources in Schools. 
Macmillan Co.; A Catalog of Historical Material (in press, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; and several Series of Historical Pictures 
(Mabelle L. Moses, Putnam St., West Newton, Mass). 

Taking its cue from the admirable collection of aids to history 
teaching, prepared by Professor Henry Johnson and Professor 
James Shotwell, of 'Teachers' College, New York, for the 1909 
meeting of the American Historical Association, the New England 
Association, through a committee of which Professor Arthur 1. 
Andrews was chairman, has collected and arranged a valuable lot 
of historical material consisting of maps, charts, casts, imple- 
ments and pictures. This collection is open to the public at Sim- 
mons College, Boston, and a new and enlarged catalog will be pub- 
lished tliis spring by Houghton, Mifflin and Co. The character of 
its series of historical pictures may be seen in the frontispiece 
illustration of the current number of this Magazine. 

The Association numbers over tw^o hundred, and meets in the 
fall, usually in October, and in the spring, usually in April. 

NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION. 

On Friday, the fifth of April, the teachers of history and govern- 
ment present at the meeting of the Inland Empire Teachers' As- 
sociation at Spokane, met and organized a Northwestern Associa- 
tion of History Government, and Economics Teachers. Professor 
Leroy F. Jackson, of the Washington State College, chairman of 
the committee appointed a year ago, presided at the meeting, and 
Mr. M. M. Beddall, of the ^'pokane schools, was elected temporary 
secretary. A constitution was adopted, and the following officers 
elected: President, Professor C. S. Haines, of Whitman College, 
Walla Walla; Vice-President, Professor C. S. Kingston, of the 
State Normal School, Cheney, W^ashington; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Leroy F. Jack-on, of the State College of Washington, 
Pullman. Mr. W. L. Wallace, of Spokane, and Supt. C. A. Sprague, 
of Waitsburg, Washington, were elected to serve with the officers 
on the Executive Committee. 

The constitution of the new asso<*iation provides for two meet- 
ings a year, one at the same time and place as the W^ashington 
Educational Association, and the other at the same time and place 
as the Inland Empire Teachers' Association. The membership 
embraces teachers from the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana. The plan is to carry on a considerable amount of 
work by means of committees. The Executive Committee has 
already appointed chairmen of committees on texts and Refer- 
ence Works. Curriculum, and Ix>cal History. Other committees 
will be appointed later. The work is being taken up with an 
enthusiasm that encourages belief in the success of the new or- 
ganization. 

TENNESSEE 

The meeting for organization of a Tennessee History Teachers' 
Association, was held in Nashville, on April 5, and was addressed, 
among others, by President Ayres, of the University of Tennes- 
see; Dr. Lilian W. Johnson, of the Memphis High School; Dr. 
K. C. Babcock, of the Bureau of Education; Professor Rail, of the 



I'uivcrsity of Tennessee, and Professor St. George L. Sioussat, of 
V'anderbilt University. The officers of the Association are: Pro- 
fessor James D. Hoskins, Professor of History, University of 
Tennessee, President; Principal J. A. Robins, of the McTyeire 
School, McKenzie, Tenn., Professor Max Sou by, of the Middle 
Tennessee State Normal School, Murfree^boro, Vice-Presidents; 
Professor St. George L. Sioussat, of Vanderbilt University, Secret- 
ary-Treasurer. These with Miss Lizzie L. Bloomstein, librarian 
George Peabody College for Teacher*, Nashville; Dr. Lilian W. 
Johnson, of the Memphis High School, Memphis, and Professor 
P. W. Lyon, of Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn., constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

TEXAS. 

A very healthy organization meets annually in connection with 
the State Teachers' Association, usually during the Christmas 
vacation. At the last meeting about one hundred teachers at- 
tended the history section, and many engaged in the discussion of 
the papers. Out of the discussion arose a definite consciousness 
of a great need for improvement, accompanied by a keen desire 
to affect such improvement. A motion to appoint a committee of 
five to investigate conditions and report to the next general meet- 
ing was carried unanimously. Thnt committee has besrun its w^ork 
by drawing up a questionnaire. The teachers of the State are 
responding in a way to gladden the heart of anyone seriously in- 
terested in the profession. The report of the committee will 
probably be ready by the end of Summer. In the election of 
officers, Dr. Chas. W. Ramsdell was elected chairman; J. A. Hill, 
of West Texas State Normal College, vice-president; and Miss 
Bess Hackett, of Marlin High School, secretary -treasurer. 

VASSAR ALUMNAE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Unique among history teachers' organizations is that of the 
Alumnae of Vassar College. This Association was formed in 1896 
'' to strengthen the educational bond of union between the Alum- 
nae and Vassar College . . . and to increase the number of 
works on history in the Vassar College Library." This latter ob- 
ject has been realized to a gratifying degree, and in each book 
thus acquired by the library is the beautiful book-plate designed 
by Mr. E. D. French. 

The Association has about two hundred members, and meets 
annually on the Saturday nearest Washington's Birthday.- It 
publishes its proceedings. 



History Teachers' Associations— Secretaries 

Amebican Historical Association. — W. G. Leland, Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Pacific Coast Branch. — H. W\ Edwards, Berkeley, 
California. 

California. — History Section. State Teachers' Association, 
Maude F. Stevens, Palo Alto. 

Colorado. — Hi:!tory Section, University — High School Confer- 
ence. James F. Willard, Boulder. 

Indiana. — Herriott Clare Palmer, Franklin. 

Kansas. — Raymond G. Taylor, Manhattan. 

Maryland. — Ella V. Ricker, Baltimore. 

Middle States and Maryland. — Henry Johnson, Teachers' Col- 
lege. New York City. 

Mississippi.— R. (Jeorge Smith. Liberty. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association. — Teachers* Sec- 
tion, Howard C. Hill, Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Missouri. — Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 

Nebraska. — Mattie Cook Ellis, Peru. 

New^ England. — Walter H. C\ishing, So. Framingham, Mass. 

New York City Conference. — Moses Weld Ware, Morristown, 
New Jersev. 

North Dakota. — R. M. Black, Wahpeton. 

NoRTHWESTFJiN ASSOCIATION. — Leroy F. Jackson, Pullman, 
Wash. ' ' . 

Ohio. — Organization in process. D. C. Shilling, Hamilton. 

South Dakota. — Mne H. McCrery, Groton. 

Tennessee. — St. George L. Sioussat, Nashville. 

Texas. — Miss Bess Hackett, Marlin. 

Trenton (N. J.) Conference.— ^Sarah A. Dynes, State Normal 
School. 

Twin City. — D. H. Holbrook, East High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Pres.) 

Vassar Alumnae Historical Association. — Adelaide Under- 
bill, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Wisconsin.— Carl E. Pray. Milwaukee. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 

OF HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

History teachers make up a large proportion of the membership 
of the American Historical Association, and of the Pacific Coaat 
Branch of that Association, but as the Association publishes 
biennially a list of all its members, it has not been deemed adYis- 
able to print the list here. 

ASSOCIATION OF HISTORY TEACHERS' OF THE MIDDLE 

STATES AND MARYLAND. 

Mrs. Robert Abbe, City History Club, New York City. 
Annie Heloise Abel, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Ida Ale, 332 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Grace Albert, Miss Shipley's School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bingley Anderson, The Misses Masters' School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Ada M. Andrews, 3305 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Elizabeth A. Andrews, Miss Baldwin's School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Isabel 8. Arnold, Plainfield Seminary, Plainfield, N. J. 
L. Louise Arthur, Bryant High School, Long Island Qty, N. Y. 
Edna L. Bacon, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 
H. H. Bailey, 85 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
James F. Baldwin, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Jessie Baldwin, 34 Southard Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Mary L. Bancroft, The Bennett School, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Willina Barrick, 243A Summit Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Alfred S. Bassette, Hi^h School, Red Creek, N. Y. 
yA. B. Bates, Morris dgh School, New York City. 
Charles A.* Beard, Columbia University, New York City. 
Florence L. Beeckman, 141 West 104th Street, New York City. 
Harold F. Biddle, Morristown High School, Morristown, N. J. 
A. S. Beatman, Poljrtechnic Prep. School., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Katharine F. Belcher, Newark High School, Newark, N. J. 
May K. Biggins, Manheim Street, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Josephine E. Blydenburgh, Public School No. 102, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eleanore Borsd, High School and Normal College, Larchmont 

Manor, N. Y. 
Anna S. Bonsall, 1704 Pacifiic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Teresa C. Brady, Public School No. 188, New York City. 
Margaret H. Brewer, Western High School, Washington, D. C. 
Anne T. Bridgman, 157 West 123d Street, New York City. 
Elizabeth Briggs, Horace Mann School, New York City. 
Alice M. Brown, High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Marshall S. Brown, New York University, New York City. 
W. Franklin Brush, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Alfred C. Bryan, High School of Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Myrton A. Bryant, 16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mary Buchanan, 439 Bellevue Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Henry R. Burch, Manual Training High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George L. Burr, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Arthur P. Butler, Morristown, School, Morristown, N. J. 
Eliza R. Butler, New York City. 
Clara Byrnes, Normal College, New York City. 
James 0. Campbell, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Leonora £. Carpenter, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Elizabeth M. Ckrroll, Arundell School, Baltimore, Md. 
Mary C. Carter, St. Timothy's School, Catonsville, Md. 
Sally R. Carter, St. Timothy's School, Catonsville, Md. 

E. H. Castle, Brookfleld Centre Ct. 

Nelly P. Chapin, St. Agatha, New York City. 

Alice G. Chase, 115 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Belle F. Clarke, Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edith M. Cockram, 50 Lincoln Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

Elizabeth F. Coffin, High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frances S. Conner, High School, Scranton, Pa. 

Louana Conover, State Model School, Trenton, N. J. 

Mary T. Convery, Columbus School, Trenton, N. J. 

Henry S. Cooley, Jersey City High School, Summit, N. J. 

J. Archibald Corlies, 29 East Park Street, Newark, N. J. 

Susan E. Coyle, Miss Madeira's School, Washington, D. C. 

James G. Croswell, Brearley School, New York City. 

Edgar Dawson, Normal College, New York City. 

Alice C. Darnell, Friends' Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 

Clara G. Dilks, Girls' High School, Philadelphia. Pa. 

F. F. Dodd, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
Philip Dougherty, 309 Dolphin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Herrald Douglas, 18 High Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grace A. Dunn, 233 Perry Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Elsie M. Dwyer, High School, Montclair, N. J. 
Sarah A. Dynes, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Margaret C. Eaton, Com. High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Eloise Ellery, Vasear College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Marjorie Ellis, Maywood, N. J. 



Margaret T. Englar, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Jessie C. Evans, William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. Georgien Ewing, Franklin High School, Reisterstown, Md. 
William Fairley, High School of Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister M. Fidelis, Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Md. 
Anna E. Foote, State Normal School, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Edmund W. Foote, DeWitt Clinton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grace P. Ford, 48 Rich Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Sara H. M. Freeman, High School, Englewood, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary G. Frick, 557 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Catherine M. Furman, 420 Princeton Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Ida G. Galloway, Washington Irving High School, New York City. 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
Lois L. Gaskill, Polytechnic Prep. School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alice N. Gibbons, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Emmett E. Giltner, N. Y. Training School for Teachers, New York 

aty. 

Sister Gonzaza, St. Mary's Cathedral, Trenton, N. J. 
W. Grant Goodwin, Curtis High School, New York City. 
Louise K. Greene, 0th Grade and High School, Montclair, N. J. 
Louise H. Haeseler, High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Carleton Haight, City College, New York City. 
Edith R. Hall, Veltin School, New York City. 
Mary A. Hall, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles Ham, DeWitt Clinton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clarence I. Hebron. 

Louise J. Hedge, Bro<^]yn Training School for Teachers, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Miriam B. Heidenis, 348 West 55th Street, New York City. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chester P. Higby, State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Carolyn Hinman, Wm. S. Cook School, Trenton, N. J. 
Frederick C. Hodgdon, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Dwight Holbrook, Dr. Holbrook's School, Ossining, N. Y. 
Samuel B. Howe, Jr., Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J. 
A. W. Hughes, McKenzie School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Charles H. Hull, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Lucy B. Hunter, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C 
Spencer P. Irvin, Lincoln School, Trenton, N. J. 
Mary S. Jobe, Normal College, New York City. 
Henry Johnson, Teachers College, New York City. 
Martha T. Johnston, High School, Paterson, N. J. 
Susie M. Jones, 522 West 123d Street, New York aty. 
P. L. Kaye, City College, Baltimore, Md. 

Caroline N. Keeler, Commercial High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annie N. Knapp, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 
Daniel C. Knowlton, Central High School, Newark, N. J. 
Edith Latan6, York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 
Antoinette Lawrence, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Ernest Dorman Lewis, High School of Commerce, New York City. 
W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia^ Pa. 
Sophia E. Little, 174 E. 71st Street, New York City. 
Emma J. Longstreth, Com. High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleanor L. Lord, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
George D. Luetscher, Jamaica High School, New York City. 
Frederick L. Luqueer, Public School No. 126, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eugene W. Lyttle, Regent's Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Catherine McCamant, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 
Mary A. McClelland, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Mary L. McCloeky, Long Branch High School, Long Branch, N. J. 
William H. Mace, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
James C. Mackenzie, Mackenzie School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Ebenezer Mackey, Superintendent Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
Albert E. McKinley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anne Bush MacLear, Normal College, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Ida MacMahon, 1111 Greenwood Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
Lucy Madeira, Sidwell's BYiends' Select Sch'l, Washington, D. C. 
Metta F. Mallette, Centennial School, Trenton, N. J. 
Harry W. Martin, Horace Mann High School, New York City. 
Sarah W. Martin, 109 Jackson Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
Elizabeth W. Massinger, Girls' High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nelson P. Mead, College City of New York, New York City. 
C. P. Messick, High School, Trenton, N. J. 
William T. Morrey, Morris High School, New York City. 
Clara L. Mulliner, High School, Camden, N. J. 
Lucy E. Murray, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 
David S. Muzzey, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
William Starr Myers, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Harriet A. Myrick, Olinton, N. Y. 

Lillian Neivinan, State Model School, Trenton, N. J. 

Mary North, High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Amanda C. Northrop, Normal College, New York City. 

Bertha Northwood, 227 Tyler Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Ellen L. Osgood, High School, Bayonne, N. J. 

Frederick H. Paine, Eastern Dist. High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eleanor Parmenter, State Model School, Trenton, N. J. 

Henry C. Pearson, Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Venita Pendleton, Academy New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

A. Everett Peterson, Morris High School, New York City. 

Blanche D. Price, Com. High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alex. L. Pugh, High School of Commerce, New York City. 

Louise M. Ihiig, ]l£inual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edwin W. Rand, Rand Collegiate School, Trenton, N. J. 

Paul Rapp, 492 Third Avenue, New York City. 

Susan A. Reilly, Trenton, N. J. 

Winfield L. Rice, Polytechnic Prep. School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sarah £. Richmond, State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

Kate S. Richards, High School, Minersville, Pa. 

Ella V. Ricker, State Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

James H. Robinson, Columbia University, New York City. 

Edward Rynarson, Director of High School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Julius Sachs, Teachers College, New York City. 

Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Alma V. Saurwalt, High School for Girls, Philadelphiii, Pa. 

C. L. G. Scales, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Livingstone R. Schuyler, City College, New York City. 

Margaret G. Scott, Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emma G. Sebring, St. Agatha, New York City. 

J. T. Sbotwell, Columbia University, New York City. 

Frances A. Smith, Passaic Collegiate School, Passaic, N. J. 

William R. Smith, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Sister Smaragda, 519 Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Arrietta Snyder, 8 Jorvis Place, Trenton, M. J. 

A. L. Spencer, S. W. corner Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, 

Penna. 
Esther C. M. Steele, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Ellen Y. Stevens, Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Romiett Stevens, Teachers College, New York City. 
3(Iary W. Stewart, Com. High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Florence E. Stryker, Montclair State >Jormal School, Upper 

Montclair, N. J. 
James Sullivan, Boys' High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anne C. Swan, Friends' ^hool, Germantown, Pa. 
Roger W. Swethand, Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 
Lida L. Tall, Teachers' Training School, Baltimore, Md. 
Eva Terry, 97 Fairview Ave., Plainiield, N. J. 
Alfred D. Thomas, Hazleton High School, Hazleton, Pa. 
Esther C. Todd, 420 Broadway, Long Branch, N. J. 
Charles A. Tracy, Military Institute, Borden town, N. J. 
Paul Van Dyke, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Judith C. Ver Planck, Normal College, New York City. 
John M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Barbour Walker, Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 
Constance Warren, St. Timothy's School, Catonsville, Md. 
Daisy B. Webb, 527 South Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
David E. Weglein, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Fannie E. Welch, 227 Bloomfield Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
Frederick C. White, Morris High School, New York City. 
Arthur M. Wolfson, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 
Elizabeth C. Wood, Wadleigh High School, New York City. 
Anna S. Woodman, Kent Place, Summit, N. J. 
Harriet E. Wyckoff, 523 West 121st St., New York City. 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION. 

Edgar T. Forsyth, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Miss 
Josephine Cox, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Prof. W. O. 
Lynch, State Normal School, Terre Haute; Dr. J. A. Wood burn. 
State University, Bloomington; Miss Mabel Ryan, 1115 S. Fifth 
St., Terre Haute; Miss Jennie W. McMullin, 1633 S. Sixth St., 
Terre Haute; Mr. George W. Benton, The Meridian, Indianapolis; 
Miss Laura Donnan, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Miss 
Minnie Weyl, State Normal School, Terre Haute; Miss Jessie M. 

Hogate, Bloomington, Ind.; Prof. Williams, Practice School, 

State University, Bloomington; Alvin Cecil Kibbey, Dana, Ind.; 
S. Clinton Morrill, Mulberry, Indiana; Albert Dickson, Henry ville, 
Ind.; Leo Francis, Henryville, Ind.; Prof. E. W. Kemp, State 
Normal School, Terre Haute; Irving Kull, Bloomington, Ind.; 
W. P. Shortridge, Elkhart, Ind.; C. V. Fisher, Lafayette; W. G. 
Waldrip, Richmond High School; Etta M. Walter, Roanoke; 
Lillian E. Southard, Greencastle; A. R. Charman, Terre Haute; 
Dr. Thomas Moran, Purdue University, Lafayette; Louise Barbour, 
Terre Haute; Leona Caste, Kirklin, Ind.; Ada Tichenor, Prince- 
ton; W. T. Mitchell, New London; Grover Summers, Greentown; 
H. H. Mowrey, Terre Haute; C. J. Waits, Terre Haute; J. M. 
Tilley, Terre Haute; C. H. Smith, Goshen, Ind. 



KANSAS HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Richard Allen, Independence, Kansas; Gordon Bailey, Stafford, 
Kansas; Carl Becker, Lawrence, Kansas; G. B. Buster, 846 Ohio 
St., Kansas City, Kansas; Wesley C. Davis, Langdon, Kansas; 
Paul E. Dickey, Langdon, Kansas; Miss Anna W. Gordon, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Miss Bertha Hamilton, Emporia, Kansas; J. W. 
Hays, Pleasanton, Kansas; John B. Heffeliinger, Eldorado, Kansas; 
J. B. Hitt, Everest, Kansas; Frank H. Hodder, Lawrence, Kansas; 
I. Victor lies, Manhattan, Kansas; Burt C. Ludlam, 332 Eiffhth 
St., Fredonia, Kansas; Miss Monroe, State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kansas; I. B. Morgan, 842 Barnett St., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Ralph R. Price, Manhattan, Kansas; Miss Jessie A. Reynolds, 
Manhattan, Kansas; W. S. Robb, Eureka, Kansas; Miss Lorena 
Shaw, Lawrence, Kansas; H. P. Shepherd, 321 N. Third St., Atchi- 
son, Kansas; Harry P. Study, Sedan, Kansas; Raymond G. Taylor, 
Manhattan, Kansas; Miss Mary A. Whitney, Emporia, Kansas; 
Pelagius Williams, Emporia, Kansas; Ervin C. Ross, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Miss Florence L. Shields, Humboldt, Kansas; Miss Marcia 
R. Wood, 1331 Vermont St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

MARYLAND HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs. A. E. Bussey, 153 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md.; Miss 
Theora J. Bunnell, 1813 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Heinrich 
Bucholz, 2741 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md.; Miss R. B. Brooks, 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md.; Hugh Caldwell, Chesapeake 
City, Md.; Miss Leonora Carpenter, Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Md.; Miss Laura J. Cairnes, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md.; Prof. F. B. Crawford, McDonogh, Md.; Miss Clara & 
Dobbin, Govans, Md.; Miss E. Georgien Ewing, Reisterstown, Md.; 
Miss Margaret Englar, Western High School, Baltimore, Md.; J. M. 
Gambrill, Polytechnic Inst., Baltimore, Md.; O. F. Galbreath, 
Darlington, Md.; Miss Elizabeth Gardner, Laurel, Md.; Edwin 
Hebden, Tuxedo Park, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Annie Healy, Havre- 
de-Grace, Md.; Nicholas Hope, Gardenville, Md.; Miss Susie 
Hollstein, 2029 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; Miss Caroline 
Hayden, 409 Roberts St., Baltimore, Md.; Percy L. Kaye, Balti- 
more City College, Baltimore, Md.; Dean Eleanor Lord. Goucher 
College, Baltimore; Miss Emma Mitchell, 2040 Linden Ave., Balti- 
more, Md.; Miss Minnie Murphy, EUicott City, Md.; Dr. Ralph 
Magoffin, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md.; Miss Margaret 
Pfeiffer, 1014 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md.; S. R. W. Parrish, 
2947 Clifton Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Edward Reister, Polytechnic 
Inst., Baltimore, Md.; Miss M. J. S. Richmond, 1045 N. Lanvale 
St., Baltimore; Miss E. V. Ricker, 700 Carroll ton Ave., Baltimore; 
Miss Lida Tall, 300 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore; O. E. Tiffany, 
Westminster, Md.; Dr. W. H. Tolson, Cor. Caroline and Chase Sts. 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. John M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins Univ., Bal- 
timore, Md.; J. H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Geo. W. 
Ward, EUicott City, Md.; Mrs. E. S. Whaley, Snow Hill, Md.; 
D. E. Weglein, Western High School, Baltimore, Md.; Henry 
Zoller, 1323 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 

TEACHERS' SECTION MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

Miss Julie R. Adams, 1220 Dearborn Ave., Chicago; Miss Vic- 
toria A. Adams, Hotel Del Prado, Chicago; P. D. Amstutz, Riley 
Twp. High School, Pandora, C; Frank M. Anderson, 1629 Univers- 
ity Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; A. F. Barnard, 6007 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago; Miss Alice S. Barnard, Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago; Miss Elizabeth Barnes, Joliet High School, Joliet, 111.; 
Miss Ethel E. Beers, 3414 S. Paulina St., Chicago; Ernest M. 
Benedict, 857 Ilutchins Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; Arthur E. Bestor, 
5701 Monroe Ave., Chicago; James C. Black, 304 W. 13th St., 
Anderaon, Ind.; Prof. F. S. Bogardus, Indiana State Normal, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Prof. Henry E. Bourne, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Edith E. Bramhall, Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, 111.; Miss Bertha G. Buell, 16 N. Summit St., Ypsilanti 
Mich.; Z. A. Chandler, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IlL; 
Miss Ethel wyn Charles, 150 N. Cuyler Ave., Oak Park, 111.; Prof. 
W. J. Chase, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Miss Mary 
L. ^Childs, Evanston High School, Evanston, 111.; H. V. Church, 
Cicero, 111.; F. R. Clow, Oshkosh, W^is.; Miss Josephine Cox, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind*; Miss Flora Crouch, 
136 N. Central Ave., Chicago; Miss Mary E. Crumley, Fourth 
Int. School, 949 W. State St., Cincinnati, Ohio; O. M. Dickerson, 
Macomb, Illinois; Prof. Earle W. Dow, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbour, Mich.; Miss Charlotte R. Dutton, 6158 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, 111.; Mr. Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon, III.; Prof. Eugene Fair, 
Normal School, Kirksville, Mo.; Prof. G. S. Ford, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 111.; J. Sharpless Fox, University High School, 
Chicago; L. A. Fulwider, Freeport, 111.; Prof. Karl F. Geiser, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Miss Jennie Goldman, 5211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Miss Alice Goodell, 45 E. Lincoln St., Columbus, 
Ohio; Prof. Frank B. Goodwin, 3435 Observatory Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. E. B. Greene, 1011 Wright St., Champaign, HI.; Prof. 
S. B. Harding, 923 Atwater Ave., Bloomington, Ind.; Miss Ida 
Helfirch, 230 W. Marion St., Carthage, HI.; Orville L. Hickam, 
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Duluth Central High School, Duluth, Minn.; Howard C. HiU, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Gertrude Hull, 2009 
State St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Lydia M. Ickner, Cleyeiand High 
School, St. Paul, Minn.; Prof. J. A. James, Northwestern Univers- 
ity, Evanston, HI.; Miss Edith M. Kimball, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Miss Harriet G. King, Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, 111.; L. O. Lantis, 149ti Michigan Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 
Prof. L. M. Larson, University of Hlinois, Champaign, Illinois; 
W. A. Lewis, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Prof. A. H. 
Lybyer, Oberlin, Ohio; Miss Mary E. Lynch, Raymond School, 1036 
E. 49th St., Chicago; Prof. W. O. Lynch, 47 Langdon St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Ulysses M. McCaugliey, Akron High School, Akron, 
Ohio; Miss Anna M. McKillup, 642 W. 47 Place, Chicago; Prof. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, Univ., of Chicago, Chicago; Prof. C. S. 
Martzolff, Athens, O.; Miss Edith F. Metheny, 807 S. 7th St., 
Springfield, 111.; Prof. T. H. Meek, 505 Bigelow St., Peoria, 111.; O. 
E. Merrill, 1946 Moragn Ave., Morgan Park, 111.; Miss Bertha A. 
Miller, Paris, 111.; Miss Caroline E. Miller, 2142 Clifton Ave., 
Chicago; Prof. T. F. Moran, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Prof. Dana C. Munro, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; 
Herman C. Nordlie, 1203 W. Pay ton St., Madison, Wis.; Miss 
Clara Noyes, Rockford College, Rockford, 111.; Prof. E. C. Page, De 
Kalb, 111.; Miss Harriott C. Palmer, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind.; Prof. Clarence Perkins, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Minnie E. Porter, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, 
111.; Miss Susan M. Porter, 960 Huron St., Racine, Wis.; Prof. Carl 
Pray, State Normal, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Bessie L. Priddy, 124 
Mamwell, Adrian, Mich.; Wm. Radebaugh, 6537 Perry Ave., 
Chicago; Miss Mary Raymond, 828 Simpson St., Evanston, 111.; 
Miss R. E. Rawll, 304 Forest Ave., Oak Park, 111.; Miss Sara M. 
Higgs, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Miss Rhoda liobbins, 102 E. Grant St., 
Streeter, 111.; Miss Alice Rower, 812 Harvard St., Massillon, Ohio; 
Miss Helen R. Ryan, Lake Forest, 111.; Prof. A. H. Sanford, La 
Crosse, Wis.; Miss Clara F. Sargent, 1834 Sheridan Road, Evans- 
ton, 111.; Dr. George L. Scherger, Armor Institute, Chicago; Miss 
Elizabeth Secor, Knoxville, 111.; Miss Martha E. Sell, 701 W. 
Johnson St., Madison, Wis.; Prof. George C. Sellery, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Miss Florence Schultes, 210 N. 
Washington St., Ypsilanti, Mich.; Miss Ella R. Slemmons, Paris 
High School, Paris, 111.; Miss Charlotte J. Smith, Muscatine, Iowa; 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, 728 23d St., Cairo, HI.; Mr. Chas. S. 
Taylor, 2008 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago; Miss Lillian D. Thompson, 
224 W. 61st Place, Chicago; Dr. R. G. Thwaites, Madison, Wis.; 
Miss Julia R. Tolman, 531 Douglas Ave., Chicago; Mr. John W. 
Troeger. Irving School, Chicago; Prof. J. C. Trautman, Rosivell, 
New Mexico; Prof. James A. Woodburn, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Dr. Maurice Zeliqzon, Central High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Anna Mullay, 5842 Rosalie Ct., Chicago; 
Henry R. Tucker, 110 Bompart Ave., Webster Groves, Mo.; Miss 
Laura Ullrich, 1207 Leonard PI., Evanston; Jonas Biles, Univers- 
ity of Missouri, Colimibia, Mo.; Miss Alice E. Wadsworth, Evans- 
ton High School, Evanston, 111.; Mr. W. O. Weber, 222 Session 
St., Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio; Miss Dora Wells, 5738 
Munro Ave., Chicago; Miss Emma Wells, 5738 Munro Ave., Chi- 
cago; Prof. W. C. Wilcox, Iowa City, Iowa; Prof. J. A. Wilgus, 
State Normal, Plattsville, Wis.; Prof. O. H. Williams, 23 Harm- 
ond St., Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Lucy L. Wilson, 1401 W. Adams 
St., Cliicago; Miss Lura M. Thomas, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago. 

MISSOURI HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

E. M. Brooks, Oregon, Mo.; E. C. Evans, Warrensburg, Mo.; 
R. V. Harman, 4118 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; E. L. 
Hendricks, Warrensburg, Mo.; Winifred Johnson, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Mo.; Calla Varve, Mayville, 
Mo.; Beatrix Winn, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. Anna C. Gilday, 1218 
A. E. 34th St., Kansas City, Mo.; G. R. Poage, Paris, Mo.; S. B. 
Apple, 231 Bayard Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; Eugene Fair, Kirks- 
ville. Mo.; Isidor Loch, Columbia, Mo.; I. G. Sanford, Armstrong, 
Mo.; Virginia Stevens, 456 N. Newstead St., St. Louis, Mo.; N. 
M. Trenholm, Columbia, Mo.; E. M. Violette, Kirksville, Mo.; 
Jonas Viles, Columbia, Mo.; C. M. Weyand, Oolumbia, Mo.; W. 
Howard Snyder, Belgrade, Neb.; E. G. Parsons, Columbia, M©.; 
Ada C. Oldham, Jefferson City, Mo.; Miss Benson Botts, Mexico, 
Mo.; C. A. EUwood, Columbia, Mo. 

NEBRASKA HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mattie C. Ellis, Peru, Neb.; Dr. F. M. Fling, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Laura B. Pfeifer, Lincoln, Neb.; Clark E. Persinger, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Dr. Guernsey Jones, 1418 L St., Lincoln, Neb.; Nellie Randall, 
820 Park Ave., Omaha, Neb.; Marie P. Upson,, 716 High St. 
Beatrice, Neb.; Terna M. Gunn, Nebraska City, Neb.; Claud F. 
Lester, 1440 Q St., Lincoln, Neb.; Anne Sophia Grumman, Brown- 
ell Hall, Omaha, Neb.; Julia M. Wort, 1810 Garfield St., Lincoln, 
Neb.; Margaret Davis, 2026 A St., Lincoln, Neb.; T. V. Goodrich, 
High School, Lincoln, Neb.; Jane Sprott Smith, 1914 Locust St., 
Omaha, Neb.; Jeanette Needham, Station A. Lincoln, Neb.; Caro- 
line Sheer, 1216 Cen. Ave., Nebraska City, Neb.; Mary Tremain, 



High School, Lincoln, Neb.; C. N. Anderson, Kearney, Neb.; Mrs. 
Ada 1. Atkinson, 112 32d Ave., Omaha, Neb.; Anna Fehlman, 
Valley, Neb. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Helen Albee, Latin School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Tufts College. 

J. S. Andrews, English High School, Lynn, Mass. 

Mary E. Austin, High School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Mary A. Averill, 15 Main Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Arthur C. Boyden, Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Florence I. Browne, Central School, Haverhill, Mass. 

Katherine Bryan, 104 University Road, Brookline, Mass. 

Jeremiah E. Burke, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Clara M. Burleigh, Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 

Grace E. Burroughs, High School, Somerville, Mass. 

P. T. Campbell, Boys' Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

Ethel E. Caryl, High School, Brockton, Mass. 

S. P. R Chadwick, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Philip R. Chase, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

Blanche A. Cheney, 34 Arlington Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Marion Churchill, High School, Brookline, Mass. ' 

Edward W. Clarke, High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Lotta A. Clark, High School, Char lest own, Mass. 

Edward H. Cobb, 

Alice T. Cornish, 62 Gardner Street, Allston, Mass. 

William I. Corthell, High School, South Boston, Mass. 

Elva Coulter, Natick High School, Natick, Mass. 

Eva R. Crane, Washington School, Melrose, Mass. 

Minnie L. Coolidge, High School, Concord, Mass. 

Mary H. Cutler, Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 

Caroline Colvin, State University, Orono, Me. 

C. F. A. Currier, Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Gushing, High School, S. Framingham, Mass. 

Bertha T. Davis, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Ellen Scott Davison, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

Frances B. Deane, Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Harriet M. Dillon, High School, Hudson, Mass. 

Harriet H. Dodge, 65 Westminster Street, Hyde Park, Mass. 

G. W. Douglass, Wilbraham, Mass. 

Anna W. Doughty. 

George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Ephraim Emerton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lawrence B. Evans, Tufts College, Mass. 

Elsie D. Fairbanks, High School, Manchester, N. H. 

Max Farrand, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Sidney B. Fay, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Cora M. Foster, 16 Rock Avenue, Swampscott, Mass. 

Alia W. Foster, Girls' High School, Boston, Mass. 

Herbert D. Foster, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. II. 

Archibald Freeman, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Elizabeth Freeman, WoUaaton, Mass. 

Mary B. Fuller, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

David H. Fulton, Mechanic Arts School, Boston, Mass. 

RoUin M. Gallagher, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 

Wm. W. Gallagher, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

M. S. Getchell, High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Lena A. Glover, High School, Dorchester, Mass. 

Grace M. Goodhue, 120 School Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Frank Goodrich, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wilbur F. Gordy. 

Dr. H. L. Gray, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

David E. Green way, High School, Fall River, Mass. 

Alice L. Halligan, High School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Alice R. Hannan, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nellie Hammond, High School, Woburn, Mass. 

Caroline E. Hamilton, High School, Greenfield, Mass. 

C. A. Harlow, 1587 Eighth Street, South Boston, Mass. 

Hannah M. Harris, Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 

Albert B. Hart, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles H. Haskins, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Roy W. Hatch, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 

G. H. Haynes, Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

John Haynes, High School, Dorchester, Mass. 

Blanche E. Hazard, High School of Practical Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Charles D. Hazen, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Ernest F. Henderson, 172 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 

Florence H. Hewitt, High School, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Frank L. Hewitt, Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. H. 

Bertha B. Healy, High School, Manchester, N. H. 

Mabel Hill, Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

Isabel H. Hilditch, High School, Great Harrington, Mass. 

Mary F. Hitch, High Scliool, New Bedford, Mass. 

Mrs.**M. E. Hodder, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

L. T. Hopkins, Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 

Elizabeth Huling, 17 Hurlburt Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Kay (i. Hilling, 17 Uurlbut Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mary 11. Humphrey, High School, Simsbury, Conn. 

VVilfiam B. Jack, .High School, Portland, Me. 

Allen Johnson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Cora M. Johnson, Burns School, Somerville, Mass. 

Klla C. Jordan, 178 Newberry Street, Boston, Mass. 

Elizabeth G. Kane, High School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Elizabeth K. Kendall, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Horace Kidger, Technical High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

Mary M. Kilpatrick, High School, Lowell, Mass. 

Susan M. Kingsbury, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Melita Knowles, 1743 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Jessie M. Law, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Maud A. Lawson, High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Blanche Leavitt, Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 

Sarah A. Leonard, North Monmouth, Me. 

Charles R. Lingley, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

M. Bertha Lippincott, High School, Stamford, Conn. 

Mary S. Locke, 66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 

Harriet C. Lord, 68 Ames Street, Lawrence, Mass. 

Seth A. Loring, Latin School, Somerville, Mass. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. A. Lundgiiest, Rindge Manual T. S., Cambridge, Mass. 

Benjamin D. May, Mechanic Arts School, Boston, Mass. 

S. M. MacCracken, High School, Brockton, Mass. 

William MacDonald, Brown University, Providence, R, I. 

Margaret McGill, High School, Newtonville, Mass. 

N. S. McKendrick, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

William T. McKenna, English High School, Worcester, Mass. 

Mary .B. McLam, 35 Perley Street, Concord, N. H. 

Alice M. Magoun, 1009 Middle Street, Bath, Maine. 

M. Ursula Magrath, High School. 

A. J. A. McQuaid, 45 Piedmont Street, Worcester, Mass. 

C. L. McQuaid, 45 Piedmont Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Susie E. Merrill, High School, Revere, Mass. 

H. C. Metcalf, Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass. 

George S. Miller, Monson Academy, Mon&on, Mass. 

Edna V. Moffet, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Kate M. Monro, Latin School, Somerville, Mass. 

Anna L. Moore, Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 

Charles S. Moore, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nellie M. Moore, High School, Haverhill, Mass. 

George W. Morris, High School, Marlborough, Mass. 

Mabelle L. Moses, 19 Putnam Street. West Newton, Mass. 

William B. Munro, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

S. J. Murdock, High School, Dorchester, Mass. 

Anna C. Murdock. 

Frank P. Morse, High School, Revere, Mass. 

Miss N. Neilson, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley. Mass. 

Arthur O. Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

F. A. Ogg, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Julia S. Orvis, Wellesley, Mass. 

Helen M. Palmer, Burnham School, Haverhill, Mass. 

Gertrude L. Palmer, Girls' High School, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Parker, High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Edith A. Parkhurst, High School, Roxbury, Mass. 

O. H. Peters, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

W. Henry Peirce, High School, Melrose, Mass. 

R. Eston Phyfe, High School. Hartford, Conn. 

Arthur W. Pierce, Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

C. N. Pousland. Cambridge School for Girls, Cambridge,* Mass. 

Mary D. Prior, High School, Woburn, Mass. 

C. A. Prosser, Department Com. of Ed., Boston, Mass. 

Jennie A. Pratt, High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Margaret Rand, Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Willard Reed, Brown & Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles L. Reed, Mechanic Arts School, Boston, Mass. 

Mary C. Robinson, High School, Salem, Mass. 

Edith Rowe, High School, Maiden, Mass. 

Josephine L. Sanborn, High School, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mary L. Sawyer, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Clarence W. Scott, New Hampshire Colfege, Durnham, N. H. 

Henry E. Scott, Medford, Mass. 

Harry F. Sears, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 

M. W. Shaw, 7 West Concord Street, Dover, N. H. 

Grace F. Shepard, Elm Hill School, Roxbury, Mass. 

Alma F. Silsby, High School, East Boston, Mass. 

Louis P. Slade, High School, Chicopee, Mass. 

Elvira B. Smith, High School, Brighton, Mass. 

Francis A. Smith, Girls* High School, Boston, Mass. 

Grace T. Smith, Technical' School, Springfield, Mass. 

Mary C. Smith, High School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Theodore C. Smith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. • 

Celia F. Stacy, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, Mass. 

Ernest Stephens, High School, Barre, Vermont. 

John O. Sumner, Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Clyde H. Swan, High School, Amesbury, Mass. 



Frank W. Taussig, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sarah Taylor, High School, Hartford, Conn. 

James P. Taylor, Vermont Academy, Saxton's River, Vt. 

E. May Tolman, High School, Portland, Me. 

Anna B. Thompson, Thayer Academy, So. Braiutree, Mass. 

F. L. Thompson, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Winthrop Tirrell, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Arthur S. Todd, High School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Elizabeth Towle, High School, New bury port, Mass. 
Harriet E. Tuell, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 
Mrs. J. R. Webber, 66 Prospect Street, Waltham, Mass. 
Louis R. Wells, Mechanic Arts School, Boston, Mass. 
Nellie J. Wentworth, 16 Rock Avenue, Swampscott, Mass. 
Blanche G. Wetherbee, Marshfield Hills, Mass. 

Mary E. Whipple, 18 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass. 

E. H. Whitehill, 12 Chester Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Mary E. Wilder, High School, Gloucester, Mass. 

C. H. Woodbury, High ^School, Dover, Mass. 
M. Leola Wright, High School, Northampton, Mass. 
H. B. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Sybil B. Aldrich, Girls' Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. C. M. Andrews, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Lulu Mae Ausland, High School, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Emily G. Balch, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Millege L. Bonham, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Robert L Bramhall, Northboro, Mass. 

Caroline Brown, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 
Irene H. Brown, Enfield High School, Thompsonville, Conn. 
Jessie Brown, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Louise Brown, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Annie N. Bunker, West Roxbury High School, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

F. S. Camp, Stamford, Conn. 

Joseph F. Garter, High School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

Mabelle Chase, The Prescott, Everett, Mass. 

Mabel H. Cummings, 71 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Esther S. Dodge, 15 Cottage Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gertrude Gile, High School, Melrose, Mass. 

Annie L. Gilligan, 72 Pearl Street, Holyoke, Mass. 

R. R. N. Gould, Bates College, Lewistown, Maine. 

Helen M. Gushee, High School, Ludlow, Mass. 

Bessie M. Hunt, High School, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Everett Kimball, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Esther Taft Knight, Farmington, Conn. 
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Opinions Drawn from Addresses before the May First History Clnb 




BY PROFESSOR J. N. BOWMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 



The May First History Club was in a way an outgrowth 
of the Schoohnasters' Club of San Francisco. In the School- 
masters' Club men gathered in social evenings to chat over 
school questions, to listen to papers on a variety of subjects, 
and to discuss policies and ideals from many points of view 
and from many fields. It served well its purpose; but a new 
need arose which it could not serve. It was more especiallv 
out of this need among the history men that the History Club 
grew. The academic history was taken care of by tlie annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Histor- 
ical Association, and the same organization in its Teachers' 
Session provided for the academic and teaching sides of the 
high school history work. In 1908-09 this need of a more 
frequent and more intimate association of the liistory men 
of the Schoolmasters' Club was felt, llie question was dis- 
cussed individually ; a meeting was called for May 1st, 1909, 
to discuss the question collectively ; the twenty-two men pres- 
ent favored an effort to have such a club " find itself *' ; a 
very loose organization was voted ; a " factotum " was elected 
" to call meetings when and wliere and for what papers he 
wished." Because of the date of the first meeting it became 
known as The May First History Club. The Club meets 
three times a year in San Francisco. After a luncheon at 
12.45, the talk or paper is given and then discussed until 
about 3 o'clock. The membership is very flexible, and con- 
sists of the history men from the grades to the universities. 

" Finding itself " was the Club's first problem. The fac- 
totum attempted to secure the Club's answer to this question 
in the second meeting in a paper on " Has History a Practi- 
cal Value?"* The analysis of the "practical value" was 
applied to history with the conclusion that it has a " practical 
value " in reading, studying, writing, teaching, and in living 
history. The paper elicited much discussion ; many conflict- 
ing ideas and theories crossed and resulted in the original 
question, what is the value of history. From a professor of 
education came the statement that laborers in some places 
are trying to put mechanics in the schools at the expense of 
the subject they feel least worth while — history; that stu- 
dents "hate" history, many teachers also; and that some- 
thing is wrong with the subject, the subject-matter, or with 
its teaching. The first meeting was, therefore, successful in 
indicating the Club's line of work: what is the use, value, 
or worth-whileness of history to persons in the different walks 
of life, so that we teachers mav learn whether we are teach- 
ing a worth-while history to the next generation in these 
walks. Along this line the Club has been working. 

Mr. Walter McArthur addressed the next meeting on 
" History in the Educational System." He is an ex-seaman, 
editor of the Coast Senman's Journal, and for long years 
has been one of the most prominent and most respected of 
California's labor leaders. He denied that labor as a whole 
had ever asked for mechanics in the school at the expense of 
history ; history is a worth-while subject if it is taught as a 

* PubliRhed in substance in this Magazine in January, 1910. 



worth-while subject. He compared life to the sea; the pres- 
ent is the ship of life; he posited the belief that every man, 
nation and age has a conscious or unconscious aim or ideal 
as a port ; the past is the wake of the ship by which the pilot 
directs his coiirse toward the port. This " life's chart " is 
forgotten in the history texts and books ; this he illustrated 
by reference to the disjointed and disconnected references to 
the labor questions of Spartacus, Cade and the movement of 
the nineteenth century. The teacher must see and get the 
laborer's child to see the wake of labor's craft back to the 
days of Rome and beyond. He insisted that this method is of 
vital interest to the laboring people whether labor facts are 
taught or not. The " three r's " are of first importance to 
the labor people; the secondary branches, if the laboring 
child can get them, are headed, he believes, by history; be- 
cause of its " life chart " possibilities. He took up several 
standard texts of the graaes and high school and pointed 
out the lack of threading of facts; the failure of the chapters 
of the nineteenth century to see the significance of democ- 
racy. History, he believed, repeats itself, repeats its errors, 
prejudices, and ignorance of its past. He urged a writing of 
a history of labor in California in order that the labor lead- 
ers might use it in counseling the men. Strikes are repeated 
almost every five years with the same errors and mistakes; 
the written word could be read to the error-repeating strik- 
ers — " for all books have something of the Bible about them 
to the laboring man." He urged teachers to know more 
about that life for which they were teaching the children. 
History has a value to the laboring man— if the teachers will 
only give it to them. 

Mr. Charles A. Murdock addressed the next meeting on 
the view of history from the standpoint of the printer. He 
emphasized the " wholeness " of education, and especially in 
history, in order that " standard facts " may be seen in their 
relative importance. He criticized many of the current 
definitions of education. He regretted that the great free- 
dom of election of subjects in the school was depriving many 
students of hard work. It was noted in the discussion that 
the elective subjects re-act on both student and teacher — that 
there is no incentive for "doing it well"; and also that 
statistics show that students in college do not elect the 
" snaps." Mr. Murdock was definitely of the opinion that 
history should be brought down to date in all instances. He 
also agreed to the fact that nine-tenths of the people judge 
men rather than things, and that history, therefore, should 
be more definitely a training in judgment rather than in 
facts. 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell, editor of The Fresno Republican, 
next spoke on the value of history to newspaper men. The 
history that is of value to the newspaper man must be the 
continuous and connected story of something, as well as tlie 
training in making for himself such continuous and con- 
nected stories. Facts are fragmentary truths. They are like 
the bricks for a building; the brickmaker makes the former, 
the mason makes latter. Only the few are engaged in " mak- 
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ing '' f act* ; while all students, and persons — and newspaper 
men — are busy with the building of something out of these 
facts. Perspective is another historical feature needed by all 
men, and should receive more emphasis in history teaching 
than it does. Perspective, with the resulting tolerance, sees 
conflicts and questions from both sides simultaneously as 
well 03 both sides in their continuity. It neutralizes the 
class-mindedness in the social strife, and chauvinism in 
national relations. ' He sees to-day a growing " intellectual 
anarchy " in America — a tendency that is of value.* It indi- 
cates on the one hand an increased body of knowledge and on 
the other a conscious effort to comprehend these facts. 

Newspaper men work with the Here and Now and see 
things in the real and natural persj^ective; clear seeing is, 
however, artificial. The newspaper man deals with the real 
history, the events of the day, while the history student deals 
with the testimony of the events — testimony often of the 
newspaper man^s making. A training in history — with its 
continuity and its perspective — aids the reporter in seeing his 
events not only in the present time, but in all time. This 
Mr. Rowell illustrated by citing the views of his colleagues 
and students in the Univei*sity of Hlinois regarding the 
meaning, etc., of the Spanish-American War at its outbreak. 
He also stated that the Republican party to-day does not 
catch the value and meaning of Insurgency. He further 
illustrated this point by citing the attitude of the coast 
toward Oriental labor: economic interests desire this cheap 
labor; but history opposes it. History, he feels, also teaches 
loyalty to truthfulness in the scientific spirit. This, joined 
with the historical perspective, is of value to men in the con- 
flict of labor and capital as well as to the newspaper man 
in writing thereof: it aids in breaking down the " forever" 
which is branded into all things and customs of "the 
people.'* 

In the discussion Mr. Rowell demanded more study and 
training in nineteenth century and present-day history. It 
may not be " scientific history,*' but what of it? The major- 
itv of students in the school svstem are not scientists nor 
prospective ones; the detailed facts are not all known and 
never will be, but the big effective facts and threads are 
known and should be handled and taught in order to get 
the continuity, perspective and truthfulness. Such training 
gives a present-day stock of historical facts and a training 
in handling the facts of the Here and Now. 

All these facts and threads, and especially the historical 
method, are of the greatest value to the newspaper man. 
As a rejwrter he may not be able to use them to any great 
extent in the machine and system of which he is a part ; but 
later some of these reporters will become the owners, man- 
agers, editorial writers, and moulders of public opinion — 
there is where they do need training in history. 

Hon. Curtis H. Lindley, president of the California State 
Bar Association, then read a paper on the value of history 
to the lawyer. The historical nature of the law itself, he 
pointed out, makes " essential the knowledge of its origin, 
the conditions of society in which it had its inception and the 
various stages of development tlirough which it has passed." 
The function of the lawver is not limited to case work; he is 
called upon to aid in the making of new laws ; in this work 
he must know the old law, " its origin, the environment in 
which it was framed, the state of society to which it applied, 
and the reasons which caused it to be enacted. This neces- 
sarily involves the study of history." The place formerly 
occupied by the Bible as the basic justification of law is now 
occupied by history. The ])re8ent " mechanics of justice " 
were " framed on tlie seventeentli century concepts " ; the 
manner in which this machinery works and especially how it 
may be bettered depends on a knowledge of history. As citi- 
zen the lawyer has much to learn from history and its 
methods : in defense of this idea he quoted from the preface 
of White's " Seven Great Statesmen." He contended that 



the lawyer ** may add to his influence and stature by devot- 
ing himself to a conscientious study of that part of the 
human history which is the best part, which will enable him 
to appreciate cause and effect, and thus to intelligently guide 
those who have never ceased to rely upon his efforts." In the 
discussion Mr. Lindley believed history study and work 
should be brought down to the present. 

President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, 
gave an address on " The Biological Aspects of History." 
Chronology and geography have been considered the two eyes 
of history; he urged another eye — biology. This idea came 
to him while going over the battlefield of Waterloo in com- 
pany with Professor Otto Seek, who wrote on the fall of the 
ancient world. Professor Seek was interested in the condi- 
tions of those days, but was not interested in their applica- 
tion to the present. Rome sent her best men to war and to 
war's destruction; the best did not, therefore, breed the best; 
Rome bred downwards. The sifting out of the best is done 
by several factors, but war is the greatest of all. Pious men 
and women entered the cloisters of Italy; the weaker, the 
less pious and courageous kept the race going. War was the 
most honorable of professions in Europe down to the eigh- 
teenth century. For more than twelve hundred years war 
and the cloister strained out of the race the best men and 
women. This affected the biology of man, and therefore the 
history of man. Professor Seek has pointed out the destruc- 
tion of men in the wars of Rome until the " human harvest " 
was spoken of in the time of the Antonines. President 
Jordan pointed out that this did not mean that Rome was 
degenerating, but that Rome was " down-breeding " ; the 
strong only occasionally produced degenerate offspring. 
There is scarcely a drop of Greek blood in existence to-day; 
and only a few families of the strong of Rome have continued 
to the present. The wars of England have practically de- 
stroyed the " squires " of two centuries ago. Cromwell's men 
no longer live on the farms of Huntington — only Cromwell's 
weaklings. Spain gave sons in abundance, but wasted them 
in the Netherlands and America. Napoleon took 600,000 
men to Russia, but brought back only 20,000. The Civil 
War in America left 12,600 acres of Northern sons on the 
Southern fields. The skulls of Napoleon's dead would make 
a pyramid thirty-one times higher than the Washington 
Monument; the War of 1861-65 produced a similar pyramid 
ten times higher than the same shaft. 

This sifting process created a vacuum that must be filled; 
in America it is filled by immigration. America has won the 
men from Devonshire who did not believe that God made 
some men bridled and saddled for other men booted and 
spurred to ride : " Chester is sleepy to-day." America and 
Canada have secured the " men of the Glen " in Scotland — 
expelled to make hunting preserves for the nobles. Eng- 
land's loss has been America's gain ; but from other parts of 
Europe are coming in greater numbers men less stern in 
character and less courageous in spirit ; and these latter are 
the fathers of the future Americans. We are doing what 
Rome did — ^bringing in stranger? to fill up the vacuum made 
by the loss of the sons of Boston and Virginia. The danger 
to-day is from the weak, not from the strong. 

The breeding of men, he felt, was perhaps the greatest 
and most dominant factor in history, and urged its consid- 
eration by the students and teachers of history. 

One of California's foremost merchants, Colonel Harris 
Weinstock, spoke on the value of history to the business man. 
To the business man generally history appeals as a matter of 
facts and dates; but in his own case he has found it much 
more. He noted the old literary history which publishers 
found going out of date in the middle of last century, and 
which was replaced bv the " sociological school." In this 
new school he saw two tendencies : one which gave facts only, 
the circumstance but not the substance; the other gave the 
broader horizon and point of view, the generalizations that 
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could be used as rules of conduct. These two ways, he felt, 
would indicate the two ways of history teaching in the school 
system: memory culture, the one; the other of greater and 
chief interest and value — a training in generalization, in 
noting cause and effect, in following threads of interest. 

The trader is very like the politician: he deals in daily 
barter in a small locality with the dollar as the immediate 
end. The merchant is very like the statesman: he has the 
world for his field; he is concerned with the future as well 
as with the present ; he is interested in establishing a lasting 
business. The merchant studies men, their desires, demands, 
wares, trade, conditions, surroundings, movements; he 
studies the history of all of these ; on the basis of these facts 
he judges and generalizes, makes his purchases and places 
his stock to meet the demand of to-day and to-morrow. His 
success depends upon this ability to judge the business future 
from the business past and present. History, Mr. Weinstock 
believed, is the best study for this training. Aside from this 
training, the general culture of the study of history gives the 
merchant the best of assets for meeting many men at many 
points. He cited the following as one of the uses to which 
he has applied his knowledge of history. On account of the 
disorganization of his office work a business friend found it 
necessary to withdraw a holiday each month which he had 
granted to his oflSce force. Mr. Weinstock advised against 
the withdrawal except on a basis of an extra day's wages 
per month in lieu of the holiday; for he recalled from his 
Roman history that privileges won from the patricians by 
the plebeians became rights when the former attempted to 
withdraw them. The advice was taken with the best of 
results. He advises his employees to study history and 
biography in order that they may be of greater service to 
themselves and of greater use to their employer. 

Mr. Weinstock urged that history be brought down to the 
present; he believed that commercial history could give the 
training in the use of facts, but doubted if it could give all 
that history in the broader sense can give. 

At the next meeting Bev. Bradford Leavitt, of the First 
Unitarian Church, San Francisco, spoke on the value of 
history to the minister. The minister in his work often 
finds much of the " anthropomorphic idea of history " — ^that 
all has been done and completed in a perfect manner by the 
hand of God. On the other hand, the characteristic note of the 
age Mr. Leavitt found in evolution — ^that all is in the becom- 
ing, is growing and changing. The ministerial world now 
recognizes the latter and can now see evolution in the para- 
ble of the seed and its growth and in the work of St. Paul. 
The Bible itself is an evolution in contrast to the completed 
Koran and the Book of Mormon. The story of Abraham 
and Isaac may not be factually correct, yet it does illustrate 
the evolution of the Jewish people from the stage of human 
sacrifice to that of animal sacrifice. The historical setting 
and growth of religion is often forgotten, especially by such 
men as Payne and Ingersoll, and by those who would find 
auttority in the Bible for slavery and lynching. Israel 
learned her religion and morality through ages of develop- 
ment in the same way that Germany developed her music 
from the early folksong to Beethoven's symphonies. Mr. 
Leavitt objected to Balfour's idea of progress; one must 
admit that evil has increased and perhaps deepened, but so 
has good. Progress is comparative and uneven, to-day it is 
along more lines, however, and for a greater number of peo- 
ple than ever before. People develop, history shows this 
development, this is history's value to the minister. 

In tiie discussion Mr. Leavitt stated that he desired the 
threading of facts, which he called " philosophy of history " 
— ^but which may also be called " interpretation " on account 
of the uncertain use of the word, philosophy. National his- 
tory is now becoming international history. Credulity re- 
garding the older stories of the Bible is now shaken; yet 
credulity itself still remains — but for new things in thou^t, 
in Indian Yogaism, etc. 



The last paper, in April, 1912, was given by Mr. Fred Q. 
Athem, head of the Bureau of Economics of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, on the value of history to the 
railroad man. His advice to college students anticipating 
a railroad career is to study English, philosophy and history, 
and after these subjects things of their own choice. English 
gives them the tool of language; philosophy trains them in 
tolerance, broad sympathy, ability to separate the important 
from the unimportant; history gives methodology, the inter- 
play between environment and emotion, between the indi- 
vidual and the race. He posited the " historical faith " of 
the identity of human nature, and on this basis saw the 
expansion of peoples, the rise of labor troubles, etc., in the 
past. A knowledge of these facts helps a railroad man to un- 
derstand the distributions of peoples, relief of congestion, and 
the mixing of people into a democracy. The labor troubles 
of Rome and the Middle Ages are very like those of to-day ; 
an understanding of the one will aid in the understanding 
and handling the other. In teaching history effectively, Mr. 
Athern believes in beginning with present human nature, its 
interests and emotions ; then through these learn and under- 
stand the acts of the same human nature in the past. This 
is whlit he called the "egoistical method." In history as 
well as in other teaching more philosophy and psyschology 
are needed. Things are not decided by intellect and reason 
alone ; the emotions and interests play a .very large part. 
Emotions usually make the decisions, reason explains later. 
The present stage of the development of the teaching meth- 
ods is far behind the stage of development of the business 
method; the former is by no means so closely anaylzed and 
adapted as the latter. Were the teacher with his stage of 
method development thrown into the business world, failure 
would result almost instantly. 

The foregoing will give an idea of the Club's work — a 
work that does not encroach upon the field of any other his- 
tory orgaliization, not even on the History Section of the 
California Teachers' Association, which was organized since 
the Club began its work. 

One of the Club's chief benefits is the social meeting of 
the history men from the universities to the grades. In the 
sphere of history and history teaching it is found worth 
while to meet business and professional men on a basis of a 
discussion of our subject in their life and work. It is 
obvious that these men are engaged in the enactment of facts 
and events which the history men will later study. These 
men seem of one mind relative to facts alone or to 
" fact hunting " ; in this work the profession itself has 
its own methods of "fact finding" which are very 
unlike those used by the history student. These men de- 
mand the use of facts for professional existence; the history 
teacher can be and too often is satisfied when the facts 
are found. These men all insist that history can help them 
in the use of facts if it will only do so. On the one hand 
they urge more training in what may be called " the logic 
of history " : a training in threading facts, in generalization 
and inference, and in raising the constant query regarding 
the "why" of events. On the other hand, they urge a 
greater interest in the past like that interest they have in 
the present; a knowledge of the natural and social environ- 
ment, the interests and characteristics of the people, the 
public opinion and ideals of an age. These men, who are 
engaged in directing and combining the factors of life in the 
making of history, see in the past such a direction and com- 
bination of life factors, and make a distinction between the 
facts as seen in the books and the life which produced the 
facts. And finally these men also urge that history should 
be brought down to the present and should be so taught in 
the schools. 
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It is a national spirit^ not a sectional feeling which ani- 
mated the University in creating the Harvard Commission 
on Western History, for the West has always been not so 
much a region as a fundamental process in American de- 
velopment. To collect material on this phase of our history, 
is to deal with the American people in what is perhaps their 
most characteristic activity — the formation of society in suc- 
cessive wilderness areas from sea to sea. All the older east- 
ern sections. New England, the Middle States and the South, 
have participated in this process and have been profoimdly 
influenced by it. The West itself has transformed these mi- 
grating settlers, has fashioned its own types of society, insti- 
tutions and ideals. It has become an independent and 
creative element in American life, contributing in its various 
provinces to the richness and variety of the national char- 
acter, and demanding study for its own sake, and for its in- 
fluence upon the destiny and the ideals of the United States. 
The lessons of self-sacrifice, simple life, courageous toil, opti- 
mistic faith, the power of initiative, and the achievements of 
pioneer democracy, which the history of the westward move- 
ment teaches, are to the college men of the present-day les- 
sons from which they may learn their own responsibility for 
helping to keep the America of the future true to the promise 
of the America oi the past. 

Even if the West were not so interwoven with our whole 
national life, there would be a duty incumbent upon Harvard 
to preserve the memorials of New England^s share in the 
movement, for New England cannot be properly understood 
if considered by herself alone. It is necessary to recognize 
the fact that there is a New England vastly more extensive 
than that within her own sectional borders, a New England 
that is a part of the life of the expanding nation. A large 
share of her people, her resources and her ideals have been 
embodied in the West, and the West, in turn, has reacted 
upon her own life and interests. 

From the days when Cambridge settlers, moved by "the 
strong bent of their spirits,^^ as they said, pioneered the way 
to the frontier of their day in the Connecticut Valley, New 
England has been the " Northern Hive " whence swarms of 
her people have gone west. 

The cordon of oflScial " frontier towns " which received the 
brunt of Indian and French attack was succeeded by the ad- 
vance of the Berkshire frontiersmen into the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and this in turn by the pioneers who laid the 
foundations of civilization in the Old Northwest under the 
great Ordinance which is the model of our territorial system. 
The planting of a greater New England in central and west- 
em New York and Ohio was followed by the extension of a 
broad zone of settlement by New Englanders and their New 
York children in Michigan, Wisconsin, and the prairies of 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. Here during the formative 
period iiiey furnished political leaders, editors, teachers, mis- 
sionaries and preachers for the beginnings of society in these 
vast new lands. In the days when the pioneer was carrying 
the burden of reclaiming the stubborn wilderness New Eng- 
land men and women with devoted faith and sacrifice helped 
to keep bright the fires of education, religion and ideals on 
the western hearthstones. And while New England was 
settling in the Middle West, she furnished leaders for the 
Oregon movement which planted a New Northwest on the 
shores of the Pacific where Yankee whalers and merchants 
in the China trade had sent their pioneering ships before. 
The Mormon exodus was led by men of New England 
origins. Whatever may be thought of their revelations, the 
political and industrial basis of the society which they spread 

• Reprinted from " The Harvard Graduates' Ma^zine/' Vol. 20, 
June, 1912, No. 80. 



throughout the Great Basin, was the New England town, 
shaped by them to the new uses of an irrigation community, 
the economic unit of the arid West. Even in Texas, too. 
New England had a share, for the first successful American 
colony there was the work of Moses Austin, a Yankee by 
birth, and his son Stephen Austin. The last president of the 
Texan Republic, when she was absorbed into the Union, was . 
Anson Jones, once a doctor in the Berkshire hills of Massa- 
chusetts. The same energy of New England expansion is 
shown throughout the newer West. 

It would be hard to overestimate the importance of the 
political relationships of New England, New York and the 
Middle West in the formation of the Free Soil and the Re- 
publican parties and in the Civil War. The beginnings of 
Kansas, for example, can only be understood when the Emi- 
grants' Aid Society is studied in the light of the New Eng- 
land companies for western settlement, and when the ideals 
and traits of the settlers of New England stock in that state 
are duly considered. 

Less discussed by the historian, but highly influential, was 
New England's share in developing the resources and provid- 
ing means of transportation in the West. Before the middle 
of the nineteenth century New England capital, withdrawn 
from Oriental commerce and the whaling industry, once so 
important to her economic life, was seeking new investment. 
When the history of the transportation systems of the West 
shall be fully written it will be found that many of the most 
important lines owe their inception and construction either 
to those who, as young men left New England towns to make 
their fortunes in the West, or to those who were of New Eng- 
land parentage. The capital for some of the greatest of 
these lines was that very capital which turned from ocean 
ventures to investment in the West. 

But New England was not alone in this expansion into 
the new lands; the leaders and the capital came from many 
sections, and important as the railroad has been as one of the 
pioneering forces in Western history, the interest of the com- 
mission is by no means limited to this section or to this class 
of material. It seeks evidence of the expression of the West- 
em spirit and of the types of Western society in all their 
varied aspects. 

For the addition of current books and such of those now 
out of print as may be picked up, the Charles Elliott 
Perkins Foundation makes provision. Harvard's collection 
of books upon the West is already one of the strongest in the 
country. But it is hoped that the same appreciation of the 
importance of the subject that led to this generous provision, 
will be shown by others in. donating to the library, either 
through the commission, or independently, such manuscripts, 
family papers, newspaper files and pamphlets as will, with 
her existing collections, make Harvard the obvious university 
centre in the East for the study of the West. In this work 
Harvard graduates all over the nation can be of service, by 
information concerning the location of material as well as 
by gifts. 

It is not desired to deprive any Western State or local 
library of material to which they have a better claim. Rather 
it is desired to cooperate with them in procuring duplicates, 
and types of sources already abundant in the libraries of sep- 
arate States, but insufiiciently represented in any single col- 
lection for the study of the region between the Alleghenies 
and the Pacific as a whole. Where papers in private hands 
have an interstate importance, or where such material ex- 
hibits aspects of the West already covered by the collections 
in the region in which it is found , but lacWng in the East, 
Harvard may without impropriety make her plea for consid- 
eration. 
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Among Eastern families there is much scattered manu- 
script and pamphlet material, reminiscences written for chil- 
dren, and old files of newspapers which illustrate the part 
played by the East in the settlement of the West, in the 
development of its resources, and in contributions to its in- 
tellectual life. Such papers also often include letters and 
other material from the West, exhibiting conditions there in 
various periods and regions. Harvard asks these families 
to join with her in preserving in this great collection the 
memorials of our later colonial era, in perpetuating the work 
of those who were a part of our own Elizabethan age of 
trans- Allegheny development. 

It has been justly said in discussions of the work of the 
commission, that there is pressing need for a more suitable 
building for the Harvard library. This great collection of 
books is too valuable a national possession, too fundamental 
an element in the work and the fame of the University to be 
inadequately housed. But until this need is met, the Uni- 
versity will arrange to preserve such important papers as 
may be confided to it, under safe conditions. It wiU place 
them also under reasonable restrictions in regard to use. 

To the question, which is often asked, what classes of 
material does Harvard wish? it can only be answered that 
the whole life and interests of the West are to be repre- 
sented, — all the important issues, all the significant move- 
ments, all the really influential, social, economic and political 
types of the varied sections of the West. The whole truth 
about all parts of the West is what is sought. It will be 
easier to return material which duplicates the present col- 
lection or which seems more fitting in some local collection, 
and to answer specific inquiries, than to enumerate the Uni- 
versity's wants in the field of Western history. In general 
these wants may be indicated by the following: 

Newspaper files, maps and atlases, pamphlets, letters and 
journals are especially desired. For the literature of politics 
Harvard would welcome party handbooks, and campaign ma- 
terial illustrating the methods and the spirit of party pro- 
cedure in State and local, as well as in national, issues. 
State and municipal official documents are already being 
collected by the department of Government to which the 
commission would be glad to refer information on this class 
of material. 

In the field of economics the University desires sources 
illustrative of Western currency, banking and taxation. 
Old account books and letter files exhibiting business meth- 
ods, prices and wages are wanted. Reports of boards of 
trade, and agricultural societies, old trade journals, the pro- 
ceedings of waterways conventions, railroad conventions, 
irrigation conventions and such evidences of the varied 
economic activity and interests of the Western people are 
looked for. The traits and development of pioneer commun- 
ities, the growth and problems of the Western cities, afford 
other opportunities for collection. The University needs 
typical sources to exhibit the development of the different 
fundamental industries of the West, such as farming, trans- 
portation, mining, lumbering, cattle raising, land companies, 
manufactures, and so on. The collection and application of 
capital to such industries is another field for collection. The 
process by which railroads have marketed their lands, col- 
onized home-seekers from other sections and from Europe, 
advertised their territory and promoted its development, re- 
quires the preservation of data which is rapidly disappearing. 
Railroad archives should not be lost or neglected as too often 
in the past has been the case. 

Into the West has poured an unceasing tide of emigrants 
from the Old World and settlers from Eastern States, col- 
onizing regions comparable in size and resources to nations 
of Europe. They have formed institutions and society 
under the differing conditions of the prairies, the plains, the 
forests, the mining regions, and the arid lands. The Indian 
fighting, and the romantic episodes of Western advance are 



more likely to be preserved by the local historians, and the 
exceptional aspects to be described by the traveler, than are 
the really typical and normal features in this formation of 
new social types. The process is rapidly coming to an. end 
as the vacant spaces of the West are occupied. In the future 
we shall seek for the spirit of this colonization of the later 
West, and are likely to look in vain for just the information 
we most need. The letters and journals of emigrants, 
travelers, and settlers, anniversary sermons, addresses, etc., 
all the unconscious evidence of the attitude of the moving 
peoples toward the problems of assimilation, of adjusttnent 
of old customs and institutions to new conditions, should be 
brought together. In isolation such sources may seem trivial 
and transient; but when collected in a great library, they 
exhibit the psychology and the processes of a most important 
phase of American history, the formation of society itself. 

For adequate study of the West we need also to increase 
the already rich collections at Harvard on the literary pro- 
duction of the various Western sections, exhibiting their 
spirit and their conceptions of themselves. We need addi- 
tional material on the progress of churches and religious 
movements in all the Western regions, such as reports, year 
books, and similar publications of all denominations. More 
and more the historian is coming to write of the psychology, 
the inner life and spirit of the common people. For such 
a study America possesses exceptional attractions and excep- 
tional difficulties. Its diverse sections, its rapid changes, its 
complex interests, combine to make it important to gather 
the necessary sources of this study, as well as for the life 
and work of industrial and political leaders, before they are 
scattered and lost. 

The Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation is not intended 
to be exclusive. It is a precedent for others who may wish 
to furnish special collections in Western history, and in the 
history of other sections, to Harvard University, The estab- 
lishment of this particular foundation is significant, not only 
as recognizing the importance of the West in the nation, but 
also as showing how, through successive generations, have 
run the energies of the expanding life of the American 
people. One generation of the founder's family were leaders 
in that Canton trade which touched in the course of its 
development the shores of the Pacific Northwest. In a sec- 
ond, James H. Perkins, the author of " The Annals of the 
West,^^ represented that generous impulse which carried New 
England philanthropy into the Ohio Valley, and fostered 
literature and education, in the days of the pioneer. The 
next generation found its representative in a railroad pres- 
ident, who with creative imagination pushed the lines of a 
great system out onto the prairies beyond the Mississippi in 
advance of the pioneer. His daughter, transmitting an in- 
herited appreciation of the Western movement in American 
life, and keenly aware of the importance of promoting the 
history of the United States, has furnished the means for 
the Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation. It is an important 
step in a movement of national significance. The Harvard 
Commission on Western History is designed to enable others 
with the same spirit that has animated Mrs. William Hooper 
to aid in contributing the data needed by the scholars who in 
the future shall investigate the origins of the American 
nation and write its history. 



In January, 1912, appeared the first number of a quarterly mag- 
azine devoted to a thoughtful discussion of city problems and a 
careful chronicle of municipal events. The new paper is entitled the 
"National Municipal Review." It la edited by Clinton Rogen 
Woodruff, Esq., of Philadelphia; Dr. Chas. A. Beard, of Golunk 
bia University; Professor John A. Fairlie, of the University of 
niinoie, and Arthur Crosby Ludington, of New York City. Tbt 
editorial office is The North American Building, Philadelphia. The 
publication office is 1427 York Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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" Western America/^ observes James Bryce, " is one of the 
most interesting subjects of study the modem world has 
seen/' Teachers of American history, however, who live and 
teach in this vitally significant section do not seem in gen- 
eral to have caught Bryce's enthusiasm or his point of view. 
Many continue to present their subject in Montana or in 
Oregon precisely as they would present it in Massachusetts 
or in Pennsylvania. It is not strange that they do so. Most 
of them have been educated in the. Middle West. In their 
graduate study, they have worked in most cases under men 
who have absorbed the traditions of eastern universities. 
Moreover, in the West, as in the East, many teachers still 
follow too faithfully the leadership of the text-book. Up-to- 
date text writers are, of course, giving increased attention 
to the " westward movement.'^ One book gives " greater 
prominency than has been usual in school texts to tiie ad- 
vance of the frontier and to the growth and influence of the 
West'*; while a "special feature" of another book is "its 
emphasis on the westward-moving frontier as the most con- 
stant and potent force in our history." This is as far as we 
can ask or expect a text-book to go. To be used in all sec- 
tions, it cannot be written from the standpoint of one. The 
Western teacher, therefore, vrill look in vain for a text writ- 
ten in the full spirit of the West, boldly interpreting its 
economic, social and political individuality, and showing 
thoroughly the various interesting reactions of West upon 
East. 

Finally, the Western history teacher, in common with 
many of his colleagues, has not yet quite abandoned the old 
spirit of history teaching. The research student and the 
antiquarian may continue to juggle with the incidental and 
the episodal. But the high school teaches history, not for the 
sake of history, not even for the sake of culture, but to sat- 
isfy the concrete needs of future citizens. We teach boys 
and girls history, not to make them know the past, but to 
make them know the present, to make them able to meet 
with ftanity and understanding the perplexing social, eco- 
nomic and political forces — ^historical resultants — ^that con- 
stantly play around and upon them. This aim should de- 
termine emphasis. 

We have listened wisely to the poet : 

"New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good un- 
couth ; 
They must upward stiU, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth." 

So, we who deal in the raw with the vast complicated inter- 
actions of men and have struggled to keep abreast of the big 
truths of the evolving world, demand new text-books every 
decade and relocate the emphasis every year. 

But is this enough ? Is not the place-factor as important 
as the time-factor? The Montana boy and the Massachu- 
setts boy live in radically diflEerent environments. The same 
presentation of historical facts is likely to enlighten one and 
confuse the other. 

This does not mean the teaching of the so-called " local *' 
history. Much of this, in my opinion, is purely antiquarian 
and has no environmental significance. The West, moreover, 
has little of this sort of history. Much needs to be done in 
preserving local records; but this is not a task for over- 
crowded and immature high school students. 

It does not mean, either, the substitution of sectional for 
national history. We must not neglect those events, how- 
ever, remote geographically, which explain national institu- 
tions. These institutions, however, are not so potent in the 
average man's life as those institutions which are peculiar 
to his own community. Consider, for example, the effective- 
ness of a civics teacher from the East, who, in teaching 
county government in Montana, should fail to take note of 



the different machinery and the greater importance of cer- 
tain functions. National institutions, moreover, are under- 
stood best in their local applications and manifestations. A 
national convention does not make machine government in- 
telligible ; but a State, a great city, a congested ward does. It 
seems to me, too, that in the past we have been teaching too 
much nationalism. We have made our subject a too etherial 
thing. We have soared with our reluctaiit students to a 
Mount Oljrmpus, shown them dei ex machina in the shape 
of Washingtons, Websters and Lincolns, and fed them pre- 
digested ambrosia capsuled into palatable " periods." It has 
all been too providential, too symmetrical. We need to come 
to earth. And in coming, let us set foot in the place where 
the student lives. Let us no longer teach Eastern history to 
Western students. If we must scatter our shot, we might 
better devote some time to a broad, tolerant, peace-loving 
internationalism rather than to give all to the super-dread- 
nought type of nationism. 

The teacher of history and civics in the West assumes an 
almost solemn responsibility. His country is m the making. 
His students are to create commonwealths, locate cities, de- 
termine the course of commerce. The new ideal of educa- 
tion, according to a recent writer,* demands " that the main 
emphasis of schooling should be placed on the social side, or 
preparing the boy and girl, that is, for effective living as a 
member of the community of which he finds himself a con- 
stituent part." If this demand is apparent in a crystallized 
society, how much more apparent is it in a society that is in 
a state of change and formation? To the youthful West 
older societies offer sage object lessons, at our " last frontier " 
long lines of influence terminate, and in our fresh Western 
institutions century-old tendencies are culminating. In first 
surveying this stimulating opportunity for adaptive practical 
teaching and real community service, the history teacher may 
well feel the thrill of large discovery, 

"Like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez,f when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a mild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien." 

A brief statement of the points that I try to emphasize in 
my own teaching may be suggestive to other Western 
teachers. 

First, the student should have a well-proportioned under- 
standing of the basic geographical features. As much time 
should be given to the Rockies as to the Appalachians. Call 
attention to mountain gateways, the direction of valleys, the 
courses of rivers, the harbors, the distribution of rainfall, 
the location and character of mineral deposits. Maps in the 
new text-books show the old Oregon and Santa F6 trails; but 
they should also show the present Pacific trunk lines. 

The West boasts no ancient history. It played no positive 
part in either great American crisis. Subjectively, of course, 
the unorganized territory west of the Mississippi was of cen- 
tral significance and influence in the struggle over slavery; 
and, conversely, the Civil War was a vital factor in the 
healthy upbuilding of the West. But, as a whole, the his- 
tory of the West has been the simple story of steady coloniza- 
tion and rapid economic development, with picturesque ex- 
plorers and Indian fighters blazing the traiL The student 
who is looking for comparisons will see that American ex- 
pansion westward is akin in part to Greek, in part to Boman, 
and in part to English colonization, but different in its 
broad outlines from all. My American history class in the 

* Secretary James P. Munroe, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 
f The poet*s error. 
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West usually contains representatives of at least* a dozen 
States, most of them mid^e Western. Their fathers are the 
sons and grandsons of pioneers in an older section. In this 
connection, every western teacher should read Professor 
Boss's suggestive chapters on the middle West in his 
'* Changing America.'* 

In the West economic influences predominate. Federal 
legislation intended to assist in the development of the West 
should be sharply emphasized from the standpoints of cause, 
purpose and effect. This legislation has included acts grant- 
ing land to railroads and to schools, the Homestead Acte and 
the Carey Land Act. In parts of Montana, the Great North- 
em Bailroad deserves as much attention as many events in 
colonial history that are granted generous niches in our 
text-book Pantheons. In many Western towns, the railroad 
appears to dominate absolutely the habit of thinking and 
course of action of the citizens. It overshadows all else: 
vast, sinister, omnipresent, omnipotent. In one town, the 
magnate is a benevolent arch-angel ; in another, a capricious 
Nemesis. A force so large can hardly be over-emphasized. 

Beclamation projects and forest reserves are of national 
importance. But in the West almost every community is in 
the shadow of a national, forest, and the dream of a pros- 
perous future for many is based on reclamation. To the 
Easterner, afforestation and irrigation mean one thing; to 
the Westerner, another. It is the duty of the Western teacher 
to understand the Western standpoint and to apply a cor- 
rective, if one is needed. The opening up and sale of public 
lands will be a commonplace topic to a class including sons 
and daughters of homesteaders. We sometimes overlook, 
however, some of its most interesting phases. For example, 
on the relation of public land sales to financial crises, see a 
<;hart in Miss Coman's "Industrial History of the United 
States,'' page 287. Becall also the antagonism or indifference 
of the East to public land sales, and the relation between 
the homestead laws and immigration. 

In Western classes the Panama Canal, our Far Eastern 
possessions, Asiatic immigration, and relations with Canada 
demand a new viewpoint and added emphasis. In discus- 
sing the canal, no teacher should explain merely its military 
and diplomatic aspects, but should call attention also to its 
influence on freight-rates, commerce, the growth of cities, 
settlement and western agriculture. The main thing here 
is not the searching of authorities, for authorities cannot be 
found, but rather the stimulation and widening of interest. 
Our Pacific possessions are Western outposts, and play their 
parts in the commercial and military control of our oceanic 
f>ackyard. Asiatic immigration is a problem in international 
relations, labor and wages, citizenship, and social homogen- 
eity. As to Canada, the East is concerned with the exchange 
of products ; the West, with the intermixture and shifting of 
populations and economic competition. 

The West has its own political temper. The Westerner is 
most typically American. It is out of the West that the 
broadening, democratizing " people's " movements have come. 
Tlie student will see that the West has followed characteristic 
leaders, from Jackson, Harrison and Lincoln to Bryan, 
Boosevelt and LaFollette; and, when the fundamentals are 
understood, will find it easy to explain why the creditor East 
lias rq>eatedly accused the debtor West of '^ loose " political 
tenets and " dangerous " economic theories. To-day, as in 
the time of Jackson, the frontier fears financial centralizar 
tion. It still stands for democratizing tendencies : the initi- 
ative, referendum, recall, popular election of Senators, and 
the direct primary. The student should see that the present 
political alignment is no accident or sporadic phenomenon, 
i)ut is as old as the frontier itself. 

In securing this needed emphasis, teachers will use differ- 
•ent methods. Western teachers ne^ a good deal of the 
pioneer spirit and the pioneer ingenuity. The aim should 
t>e, not to burden the memory, but to clarify, vitalize and 
interpret 



New Bngland Association 

COLLBCTION OF HISTORICAL MATSRIAL. 

In response to further requests for a statement of the work 
actually accomplished by the Committee on Historical Material 
during the first two years of its existence, the following report is 
submitted with the idea of showing only the main characteristics 
of that work, and especially the composition and usefulness of the 
collection of historical material. 

The object of this collection is to afford an opportunity for the 
study, criticism and comparison of all aids to the teaching of his- 
tory, economics and government. Included in it are historical, 
political and physical desk maps; chronological and geographical 
charts; atlases; wall pictures, and smaller pictures of i^l kinds, 
including prints, photographs, and postcards; casts; models to lllu- 
trate political and economic history, besides outline maps and 
atlases, historical note-books and the like. 

In response to a suggestion that such material should be gathered 
together, a committee was appointed in January, 1910, with in- 
structions to prepare such a collection, so far as possible, for exhi- 
bition at the spring meeting of the New England History Teach- 
ers' Association in the following' April. The time was too short to 
secure a very large permanent exhibit, so a part of the collection 
of the Teachers' College, Columbia University, was secured, thereby 
making this first exhibition a very valuable and interesting one. 
Almost immediately it was decided to continue the work so that 
the Association would own a permanent, up-to-date, and as far as 
possible complete collection for study by its own members and by 
the teachers in New England. In July, 1910, the collection, minus 
the loans from the Teachers' College, but increased by other 
material was exhibited during the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Boston. A third special exhibition was given 
in the fall of 1910, when the New England History Teachers' Asso- 
. elation met at Simmons College. In all the Association has ex- 
pended in gathering and collating the collection somewhat over 
$375, to say nothing of the contingent expenditures for the second 
edition of the catalogue and for the publication of special historical 
material by the Association. 

At present the collection is located in the north wing of the 
Administration Building, The Fenway, Boston. It occupies the 
wall space and part of the floor space in six rooms, besides a part 
of the curator's room and the case containing the historical 
materials, casts, etc. One room has been devoted entirely to Amer- 
ican History, two to Ancient History, one to Continental European 
History and still another, the largest of all, to English and Eco- 
nomic History, while the office of the curator is used to display 
African and Asian exhibits. The collection includes: 

Wall Maps— Historical 30; political, 120; physical and 
orographical, 20, and outline, 20. 

Desk Maps — Many sets, including outline maps and historical 
not e-books. 

Charts — Chronological on standards, 7; for wall use, 4; in book 
form, 3. 

Wall Pictures — ^About 200. 

Skall Pictures — ^Many sets, including prints, photographs and 
postcards, as well as a series of over one hundred illustrating the 
development of land and marine transportation. 

Historical Models — Illustrating Political and Economic History 
to the number of thirty or forty. 

Atlases— About 30. 

Globes — ^Three. 

In order to make this collection of most value to the teachers 
of history, a catalogue was issued in May, 1011, in pamphlet form« 
after having appeared in the April and May numbtf-s of the GOm- 
TORT Teacher's Magazine, containing a list of the objects then on 
exhibition. It was soon seen that a second edition of this would 
be necessary, but this edition was delayed until May, 1912, when 
it was published by the Riverside Prciis of the Houghton Miflfin 
Company. The reception given the first edition was felt to war- 
rant the issuing of the catalogue in more permanent form and in 
such a way as to be accessible to teachers throughout the country. 

After this statement as to the gathering of this collection, the 
next point is as to its usefulness. It has not been possible to 
keep an accurate account of the number of visitors to the oollee- 
tion since many teachers come on Saturdays, when no member of 
the committee is habitually at Simmons OoUege. At least two 

(Continued on Page i6o) 
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WORK OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 

In the elementary school each teacher is usually responsible for 
nearly all the instruction and training which the school attempts 
to give the pupils of a particular grade or class. In the more- 
specialized work of the secondary school, each instructor deals with 
a much more limited field, from which alone he is expected to 
develop the maximum of educational possibility. Special oppor- 
tunities and special dangers result. The high school teacher should 
have a thorough knowledge of his subject, and of the nature and 
needs of the pupils under his care. He should combine an enthusi- 
asm for and belief in his special work that will lead him to de- 
mand for it the place to which its importance in the field of 
secondary education entitles it, with a sanity and breadth that keep 
him within reasonable bounds and restrain him from a blind and 
senseless rivalry against the field. All this, of course, applies to 
the teacher of history and government. His field is one of the 
richest in educational value, but presents problems of peculiar 
complexity and difficulty. 

Every thoughtful and conscientious teacher is constantly study- 
ing these problems, and year by year more nearly approximating 
satisfactory plans and methods. No teacher is worth much who 
does not grow professionally. The Histobt Teaohbb's Maoazike 
wants to help these growing teachers of history. But it cannot 
help them effectively without their cooperation. The specialist 
scholars of the university have much to give us, but there are many 
practical problems of the daily routine, where the only really valu- 
able aid must be drawn from the successful experience of high 
school teachers themselves. To attain the highest success, there- 
fore, the Magazine must have the assistance of teachers in the 
secondary schools all over the country. 

The following list of subjects for discussion, it need hardly be 
said, is suggestive and not exhaustive. Criticisms and suggestions 
for additions are greatly desired. Practical articles, based on a 
knowledge of conditions in secondary schools are needed. If you 
are particularly interested in one of these subjects, or some other 
connected with the work, if you have given special thought or 
study to a topic or have made successful experiments toward the 
solution of some problem, will you not prepare an article and let 
us see whether it will help us to help other teachers of history? 

Topics Suggested for Discusaion in " The History Teacher's 

Magazine." 

1. Aims and Values in the Teaching of History. (Not plati- 
tudes or vague theory, but a searching study from a prac- 
tical point of view.) 
2. What Results May Reasonably be Expected from the High- 
School Work in History? (Not the amount of subject 
matter, but what general results of history teaching can 
and should be secured? What is the function of the sub- 
ject in the high school?) 

3. G^n History be Legitimately Used for Ethical Training or 

Influence? If so, to what extent, in what way, with what 
limitations ? 

4. Can History be Legitimately Used for Inculcating Patriot- 

ism? If 80, to what extent, in what way, with what lim- 
itations ? 

5. Type Lessons or Accounts Showing How to Realize Various 

Aims of Hisory Teaching. (E. g.. Developing the ability 
to suspend judgment, or to hold tentative opinions; de- 
veloping a taste for historical reading; interests in public 
affairs; reading of newspapers and magazines; relating the 
past to our own life and times; etc.) 

8. Teaching Pupils How to Study. (Including the assignment 
of lessons, setting special problems, etc. Problem of the 
student who finds history his '' hardest subject who " never 
could like history," etc.) 

7. " Breaking-in " Beginners. ( Suggestions for dealing with be- 
ginners who have just entered from the grammar school, 
or who are taking their first high-school history. How to 
secure the advantages of initial interest, liking, intelligent 
purpose, etc. AHl^ the introduction to a new field of 
work.) 



8. Home-made Illustrative MateriaL (Maps, charts, models, 

plans, pictures, etc, inexpensively prepared by pupils and 
teacher; should be based on successful experience.) 

9. The Notebook. (Discussions, based on actual experience, of 

what may be done and how to do it.) 

10. '' Report " Work. (Under various conditions, large school and 

small, large library or small; "section" supply of desk 
books; finding suitable topics and references; methods of 
assignment; length and form; number required and volun* 
tary work; credit given; question of time, etc.) 

11. Use of Historical Fiction. (Extent of its value, limitations, 

dangers, examples of successful use; suggested lists — ^briefr 
adaptation and value tested.) 

12. Use of a Syllabus in High- School Courses. 

13. How to Use Pictures. (Not merely ways of collecting them 

or exhibiting them, but detailed, concrete, plana for using 
them fruitfully with the pupils. Should be based on suc- 
cessful experience.) 

14. The Geographical Basis of History. (Relative emphasis; 

ways of using maps in text- books, and wall maps; outline 
maps — desk, wall, blackboard, etc.) 
16. Supplementary Reading. (Lists of books combining accept- 
able standards of scholarship with lucidity and attractive- 
ness of style that will commend them to young people who 
will not read the heavier "authorities"; principles to gov- 
ern in selection of books; practical management of collat- 
eral reading; how to test the results.) 

16. Securing a Vivid Sense of Reality Regarding Past Times. 

(Treatment not merely to refer to pictures and illustrative 
material. Must show exactly how to use such material 
for the purpose indicated; also what may be done with 
very little material. The problem of how to make great 
men and women actual individual, persons.) 

17. Recommendations of the Committee of Five. (Specific topics,. 

methods, and plans for putting them into effect.) 

18. Courses of Study that are Unusual. (Out-of-the-ordinary 

plans, such as courses on nineteenth century Europe, or 
municipal civics. Discussions should be practical and based 
on successful experience.) 
10. Accounts of Historical Studies made on the site of the occur- 
rences. (Based on travel, whether in this country or 
abroad, where studies have been made on the ground and 
the subject can be presented with " local color," and with 
an understanding of high-school conditions.) 

20. Use of Source Material. (To what extent, in what manner,. 

with what specific purposes? Results secured. Question 
of time.) 

21. niustrative Source Material. (Not found in the ordinary 

collections for school use, but as well or better adapted 
to the capacity of secondary students; such material, of 
real value, might be re-published in leaflets.) 

22. Industrial, Economic, and Social History. (Relative value 

and emphasis. Exposition of particular topics. Type les- 
sons, or suggestions for treating particular topics in the 
classroom. ) 

23. Lesson Plans and Topical Discussions. (Expositions and sug- 

gestions for treating specific topics, subjects, or periods in 
the several fields; plans for actual classroom exercises; 
stenographic reports of actual lessons.) 

24. Historical Anecdotes. (Authentic stories that are useful in 

the classroom for awakening interest, conveying definite 
impressions of the personality of historical characters, or 
throwing light on the life of other times.) 
26. The Teaching of Local History. (Value; feasibility in sec- 
ondary courses; methods; time devoted to work; results.)- 

26. Practical Civics. (Not expositions of governmental machin- 

ery, such as every text- book provides, but methods and 
devices for teaching government as a practical, current, 
reality, touching the life of every pupil.) 

27. How to Make Reviews Profitable. 

28. Methods of Testing the Results of Instruction in History 

(other than through ordinary "examinations."). 

29. To What Extent and How May the History Department 

Make Use of the Work Done in Other Departments? 
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30. How Should the Secondary Work Differ from That in the 

Elementary School? (Beyond the obvious fact that the 
advanced work need not be quite so simple. Basing the 
study on American history, for example, exactly what 
ought to be the differences in substance, treatment, results 
expected, etc., in the text-book, the teacher's methods, and 
the mode of study?) * 

31. Personality of the Instructor in the Teaching of History. 

32. I>epartment Work in Large High Schools. (Department or- 

ganization for three or more instructors; problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision; plans for "team work"; 
extent to which uniformity is desirable and feasible; de- 
partment conferences, etc.) 

33. Recent Tendencies in the Writing of Text- books. 

34. Studies of Recent French Text-books. 



A Proposed Series of Syllabi 

TO COVER THE N£W COURSE IN MODERN HISTORY. 
By Abthub M. Wolfson, Ph.D., and Daniel C. Knowlton, Ph.D. 

The Purposes of the Series. ^ 

In the past five or six years the more progressive students and 
teachers in the United States have come to realize that in teach- 
ing history in the secondary schools we have been laying too much 
emphasis upon the life and politics of peoples who have contributed 
but the smallest part to the institutions and customs with which 
our pupils are familiar to-day. Under the course of study recom- 
mended some fifteen years ag^ by the Committee of Seven, in many 
schools a full year is devt>ted to Ancient History and another 
year to the history of Europe from Charlemagne to the present 
day. In many schools, where only three years of history are given 
the history of Modem Europe is omitted entirely. 

While there is no disposition on the part of progressive teachers 
to minimize the importance of the contributions of ancient peoples 
to modern civilization, it is nevertheless true that even under 
the best conditions — in schools where four years of history are 
given — the pupil is apt to get an exaggerated idea of the import- 
ance of Oriental, Greek, and Roman history and often learns but 
little of the forces which created the political, social and industrial 
conditions under which he is living to-day. 

For several years a Committee of Five of the American Historical 
Association was at work devising a new course of study which 
would remedy this weakness and finally published its recommenda- 
tions, in which it is proposed that, however the course of study 
be divided, one full year should be devoted to modern European 
history — the history of Europe since 1760. But this report, excel- 
lent as it is, gives the teacher no assistance in the problem of how 
this new course should be attacked. For teachers who continue to 
follow the old course there exist plenty of syllabi and text -books, 
atlases and note-books, topic references and lists of suggested 
readings. Those who desire to experiment with the new course 
must blaze the trail unaided by any expert advice. 

It is our hope in the series of articles and outlines which we 
propose to publish in the pages of this journal from time to time 
that we shall be able to furnish the teacher with outlines and with 
other pedagogical aids which will enable him to make intelligent 
experiments with the new course in modern history suggested by 
the Committee of Five. We cannot hope that these outlines and 
suggestions will even approach perfection. Possibly our main pur- 
pose in publishing them is to arouse thought, criticism and com- 
ment. We hope that thus in the course of the next few years we 
may arrive at a commonly-accepted groundwork upon which all 
who desire to revise their instruction to meet the need of a more 
vital course of study, a course more nearly related to present-day 
political, social and economic conditions, can build. Our minds are 
completely open, and we trust that we shall find many critics will- 
ing to offer suggestions and advice. 

The Two Dominant Factors in Modem Life. 

In drawing up these outlines of modern European history, we 
shall approach our problem by analyzing the conditions which we 
find in Europe at the present time. Our single desire will be to 
make this history as concrete in its relation to the problems of 
present-day Europe as we can. We believe, in this connection, 
that every observer will agree with us that the two greatest 
forces in European politics to-day are (1) a tbiumphant demog- 
BAOT which is making its infiuence felt even in the most backward 



countries like Russia and Turkey, and (2) a keen uvtebnational 
OOMMEBCIAL RIVALRY among all the countriei, with the industrial 
classes in each country controlling the social and economic life of 
the people. More and more as the years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury unfolded themselves the dominance of the crown and the 
aristocratic landholder, who had controlled the politics and the 
social life of Europe for centuries, was broken and the commercial 
and industrial classes succeeded in getting control of the govern- 
ment and in setting the standards of life throughout Europe. Bj 
the end of the nineteenth century the infiuence of the crown and of 
the landholder had become, in almost every country in Europe, a 
negative infiuence. Forms of government, legislation, and social 
and economic ideals were dictated by the merchant and the manu- 
facturer; and to-day, in the beginning of the twentieth century, 
it appears to most thoughtful students of politics and society that 
the proletariat, the men who gain their livelihood by. working in 
the fields, in the mines, and in the factories are finally coming 
into their own. Since this is so, we propose to trace these two 
great forces of modern life from their beginnings in the eighteenth 
century down to their triumph in the life of to-day. 

Social and Political Conditions in the Eighteenth Century. 

Our outlines will therefore begin with an anaylsis of the social, 
economic, and political conditions as they existed in Europe in 
the eighteenth century. We shall try to give to each of the forces 
in society — the crown, the aristocracy, the church, the middle class 
and the proletariat its share of attention. We shall try to ana- 
lyze the forms of government and the political motives which 
swayed the government. We shall try to give sufficient headings 
for the study of the intellectual and moral life of the times. 
Politically and socially, England was probably the most advanced 
of the larger countries of Europe. France, contrary to the com- 
monly-accepted notion, was probably second. Therefore, the stu- 
dent who understands conditions as they existed in these two 
countries — the two to which we shall devote most of our attention 
— will be able to appreciate how' complete has been the revolution 
which has taken place in European society since that time. 

Trade and Industry in the Eighteenth Century. 

Next we shall attempt to analyze and outline the conditions of 
trade and industry which were common to Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Such an analysis will involve a brief preliminary state- 
ment of the methods of manufacture current in the principal in- 
dustries in the various countries of Europe — ^the guild system and 
the system of domestic manufacture. Second, we must summarize 
the history of domestic trade conditions — the fairs and the pro- 
cesses of barter and exchange. From domestic trade we shall pro- 
ceed to the conditions of international trade and the beginnings of 
the great European banking houses, the opening of the new sea 
routes to India and to the new continents in America and finally 
to the colonial enterprises of the five great trading countries of 
Europe — Spain, Portugal, Holland, England and France. Next we 
shall attempt to analyze the colonial policy of these nations and 
development of the so-called Mercantile System by which each 
nation by trade and navigation laws endeavored to reserve for 
itself all the benefits of its commerce and manufacture. 

The Commercial Wars of the Eighteenth Century. 

Every student of history knows that the wars of the middle 
ages were almost exclusively personal — wars between feudal vassal 
and feudal lord, efi'orts on the part of the vassal to extend his 
feudal dominion, efforts on the part of the lord to bring his vas- 
sals into more and more complete subjection. By the beginning 
of the sixteenth century these wars were practically over. The 
kings of England, France and Spain had triumphed. In Germany 
and in Italy each of the feudal vassals had carved out for himself 
a practically independent state. Then followed a century and a 
half of religious wars — ^a struggle between Catholics and Protes- 
tants which ended when the treaty of Westphalia was drawn up 
in 1648. For another half century the hostilities between the 
various countries of Europe were purely personal^fforts On the 
part of various sovereigns to increase their dominions and their 
control over afi'airs. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century to the treaty of 
Paris in 1763, however, the underlying motive in the wars of the 
European powers, especially of England, France, Holland and 
Spain, was the stmggle for colonial empire. This era ended with 
the triumph of England and the commonly acknowledged fact that 
thenceforth hers was to be pre-eminently a maritime empire, while 
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the other European states could do no better than follow her 
lead. These conditions we shall endeavor to elucidate in the third 
of our series of outlines. 

The Political and Social Revolution— 1789-1815. 

We shall next attempt to analyze the new political and social 
conditions which were created by the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. Though the revolution began in France, though 
the storm center in the Napoleonic Wars was never far from Paris, 
the effects of these twenty-five years of struggle were felt in the 
remotest parts of Europe and extended even to the colonies of each 
of the important states. When the era was over a new political 
and social Europe had been created. New theories of government 
were in the ascendant, new ideals of life were coming to be ac- 
cepted, and Modem Europe had come into existence. The empha* 
sis in the study of this period should therefore be placed upon the 
political, social and intellectual changes which had been wrought 
during this generation rather than upon the dramatic incidents of 
the French Revolution and the *' drum and trumpet " history of 
the Napoleonic wars as is so commonly the case. 

The Industrial Revolution. 

Coincident with the French Revolution which was the political 
and social expression of the change which was taking place in 
Europe came the Industrial Revolution, a movement of less 
dramatic interest, but probably far more important in its effect 
on modern European life. Indeed, according to Robertson (" Eng- 
land under the Hanoverians," p. 329), "The Industrial Revolution 
is the true prologue to the European Upheaval." In 1713 England 
was already a nation of shopkeepers, but as yet the national econ- 
omy was that of a trading not a manufacturing community. By 
1815, England had become a manufacturing state, with large scale 
production in special districts, capitalistic enterprises were common 
mechanical inventions had multiplied rapidly and scientific utiliza- 
tion of raw materials was the rule. Population had already redis- 
tributed itself, and all the good and evil results of a capitalistic 
society were already clearly defined. In the other countries of 
.Europe this revolution followed more slowly, but before another 
generation had passed all the more progressive parts of Europe 
had been transformed. In the analysis of this revolution we shall 
lay special stress upon such features as (1) the number and vari- 
ety of inventions and the substitution of mechanical power for 
the human hand, (2) the increase of population coincident with 
the steady decline of the agricultural interests in the state, (3) 
the transition of industry from the Domestic System to the Fac- 
tory System-— organized industry on a large scale, (4) the develop- 
ment of capitalistic control, (5) the improvement in the means 
of transportation, and (6) the rapid development of a complicated 
system of credit and exchange. These changes are especially 
noticeable in the textile trades, in mining, in the iron and steel 
industries, but they extend ultimately to almost every other form 
of manufacture. ** Henceforth," as Robertson says, " the nation 
that can make the best tools and be trained how to use them to 
their utmost capacity will become the workers and the workshop 
of the world." 

The Period of Reaction. 

Following the Congress of Vienna in 1815, comes a period of ap- 
parent reaction. This era is marked by an effort on the part of 
those who still remembered the conditions which existed before 
1789 to re-establish the "Old Regime." But even a superficial 
study of European history between 1815 and 1848 will reveal that 
this effort was ineffective and hopeless. Political advancement was 
temporarily checked, the violence and disorder of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic wars offered an excuse for refusing to 
give to the people the full political fruits of their victory, but the 
check was only temporary. While reactionary statesmen like 
Metternich were endeavoring to make the world stand still, the 
middle classes in England, France, Germany and Austria were 
steadily developing the industrial resources of these countries; 
economists and thinkers were developing the theories of "Laissez 
Faire" and of the right of the people to a constitutional form of 
government. 

Revolution of 1848; Its Political and Economic Reaulti. 

In 1848 the storm finally broke. The Revolution of 1848 again 
should be studied from a dual point of view. It secured for many 
of the people of Europe a constitutional form of government and 
it forced the powers in control to recognize that there existed still 
another class of society whose interests must be considered — the 



laborer, upon whom the very structure of society is built. From 
1848 to 1875 or 1880 the theories of the revolutionists were slowly 
being put into practice. This is the period of the final adoption 
of modem constitutions and the development of the modem stats 
in England, in France, in Germany, in Austria and in Italy. By 
1880 every important European country had taken on the shape 
in which it exists to-day. Besides this, under every government 
the agitation in favor of workingmen's rights is increasing; the 
franchise is extended; labor unions are recognized as legal; fae« 
tory legislation and workingmen's 6ompensation and pension acts 
are being passed; and the propaganda of the socialists is becoming 
more and more distinct. 

The Triumph of Democracy— The Giowth of Industrialism. 

Since 1880, that is in the last generation, the problems of gov- 
ernnaent have receded further and further into the background. 
The right of the people to a share in the government is univers- 
ally recognized, forms of government and methods of legislation 
are largely fixed. What little agitation still goes on in relation to 
this subject is concerned largely with details rather than with gen- 
eral principles. The vital problems of this last generati<m have 
been questions of forms of industrial organization and questions 
of international and colonial trade. Less than a generation ago 
we were all primarily interested in the study of the development 
of constitutional government in Europe and the growth of the new 
nationalism in Germany, in Austria and in Italy. We could not 
then see, for example, that far more important than the unificatioa 
of Germany under one government was to be the industrial result 
of the Franco-Prussian war. To-day the world is awake to the 
changes which have resulted in the last twenty-five years, and we 
shall therefore end our analyses by a study of the developments la 
laobr legislation, in industrial organization, of the growing in- 
fluence of the socialist party, of tariff legislation, of international 
trade agreements, the race for new markets and the creation of 
new colonial areas in Africa, in Asia and in the Pacific islands 
by the various European states. 

With all these elements clearly outlined, the student should be 
able to interpret current events and present tendencies in European 
politics, should be able to read intelligently magazine articles and 
newspaper reports of European affairs as they appear from day to 
day. 



Examination Questions in History 

The Following are the Papers^n History set for the June, 1913, 
Bztmlnations of the College Xntrance Examination Board. 

HISTORY A— ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Gboup I. (Answer two questions.) 

1. Describe the government and the life of the people in the 

Mycenaean age. 

2. By what steps was the ancient monarchy of Athens trans- 

formed into a democracy? 

3. Give a full description (with date) of the battle of Marathon. 

What ancient Greek historian gives an account of the battle? 
Group II. (Answer one question.) 

4. Describe the construction of a Greek temple and illustrate by 

a description of some particular temple. Add, if possible, a 
plan or sketch to make your description clearer. 
' 5. Name two Greek sculptors, two Greek dramatists, and two 
Greek historians, with a work by each. Show the import- 
ance of these men for us. 

Group III. (Answer one question.) 

6. How did a Roman of the upper classes at the time of GSeero 

spend his day? In what books outside your text-book would 
you look for information on this topic? 

7. Describe the making of a Roman road and give the names and 

routes of at least two. In what ways were Roman roads 
important In what books outside your text-book would you 
look for information on this topic? 

Gboup IV. (Answer two questions.) 

8. Describe the kinds of dependent states over which Rome ruled 

at the end of the third Punic War. 

9. Give an outline of at least three of the legends of early Rome 

and show how each of two ^illustrates the character and 
ideals of the Romans and their beliefs coBceming Rome's 
past." 
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10. In the struggles which took place between Marius and Sulla, 

Oaesar and Pompey, and Octavius and Antony, what party 
and what principles did 'each represent; and when did the 
struggle end in each case? 

Gboitp V. (Answer one question.) 

11. Compare the methods of organizing an empire employed by 

the Assyrians and by Alexander. 

12. Give a brief account of the Visigoths. 

Group VI. (Answer one question.) 

13. On map 41a indicate those states of Greece which successively 

gained the hegemony, writing in the approximate date when 
each state held the leadership. 

14. What did Rome do with three of the remnants of Alexander's 

empire? Draw a map to illustrate your narrative. 

HISTORY B— MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 

Gboup I. (Answer one question.) 

1. Give a brief account of the rise and spread of Mohammedan- 

ism to the battle of Tours. Draw a map and indicate the loca- 
tion of Tours. What contemporary source would give an 
account of the Mohammedan religion? 

2. Explain and make clear by a narration of events what was the 

political importance of the conversion of the Franks to Latin 
(Christianity ? 

Gboup II. (Answer two questions.) 

3. In what countries of Europe did the Northmen settle and what 

became of them in their new abodes? 

4. What were the medieval notions of *' interest " and a " just 

price/' and what influence did each have upon commerce? 
6. Describe the position of the De'Medici family in Florence in 
the fifteenth century and explain their part in the Revival 
of Learning. 

Gboup III. (Answer two questions.) 

6. Describe briefly Calvin's reforms in Geneva and account for, 

his influence upon Protestantism. 

7. Narrate the events suggested by the following ter^s and show 

what connection they had with one another; Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, Edict of Nantes, Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Give a date for each, or indicate the time as 
definitely as you can. 

8. Give an account of the life and works of Loyola. 

Gboup IV. (Answer two questions.) * 

9. Give a brief account of the actual conditions in France before 

the Revolution which led to the demand for ** Liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity." 
10. Describe the services of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel in the 

unification of Italy. 
.11. Describe the terms and indicate the importance of the Treaty 
of Berlin, 1878. 

Gboup V. (Answer one question.) 

12. Indicate on map 60 two important battlefields (a) in the Hun- 

dred Years* War; (b) in the Thirty Years' War; (c) in the 
Seven Years* War. In your answer-book state briefly what 
influence each battle had on the outcome of the war. 

13. On map 60 indicate as accurately as possible the extent of the 

empire of Charlemagne and also the modem countries into 
which that empire has been divided. 

HISTORY C— ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Gboup I. (Answer one question.) 

1. Describe the conquest of Britain by the Angles and Saxons. 

Give dates, or indicate the time as definitely as you can. 

2. (a) How did Christianity come to be established in Britain? 

(b) What was the Council of Whitby, what was its im- 
portance, and when was it held? 

Gboup II. (Answer two questions.) 

3. Describe Alfred's work for England. 

4. Give a concise account of an English manor before 1400. 

5. What were the following and what part did each play in 

medieval life: fairs, merchant gilds, craft gilds, merchant 
adyentnrers, villeins. 

Gboup in. (Answer two qnestionB.) 
0. Dwcribe the Hfe, eharaeier and death of Sir Thomas More. 
Give the title of a book written by him and indicate ooncisdy 
the nature of the book. 



7. Show by citing specific cases what the relation of Parliament 

was to the crown under the Tudors, and explain why it was 
natural' that the Stuarts should take the attitude toward 
Parliament which they did. 

8. State the most important consequences of the Revolution of 

1688. 

Gboup IV. (Answer two questions.) 

9. Why did England take part in the war of the Spanish Succes- 

sion, and what were the results of the war so far as England v 
was concerned? 

10. Describe the reforms associated with the names of Cobden, 
Wilberforce, Gladstone. 

11. What do you understand by the term the " Industrial Revolu- 

tion," and in what way is it connected with three of the fol- 
lowing: *' child labor," ''squalid tenements," ''trade unions," 
" free trade " ? 

Gboup V. (Answer one question.) 

12. Indicate on map 63 aa accurately as possible England's two 

most important possessions in Africa. In your answer- book 
tell briefly how she came into possession of them. 

13. On map 43 indicate as accurately aa possibly two important 

commercial centers in England, two in Ireland, and two in 
Scotland, which became important in consequence of the 
Industrial Revolution; two university centers in England. 

HISTORY D— AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Gboup I. (Answer two questions.) 

1. In what ways was English colonial policy in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries better than that of France? 

2. Describe the principles of the Friends or Quakers, the founding 

of Pennsylvania, and its government to 1760. 

3. What were the motives actuating the founders of four of the 

following colonies: Plymouth, Georgia, Maryland, Jamestown, 
New Netherland. 

Gboup II. (Answer one question.) 

4. Give an account of Genet's mission and of the foreign policy 

of Washington's second administration. 

5. From what class in society did the Loyalists mainly come, why 

were they opposed to the Revolution, how were they treated, 
and what became of them? 

Gboup III. (Answer three questions.) 

6. Compare briefly the economic conditions of the North and the 

South at the opening of the Civil War. 

7. Under what circumstances and when was the state of Cftli- 

fomia admitted into the Union? 

8. Compare the policies of the following presidents in making 

appointments to office. Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland. 
0. (a) State the author and title of any book or books which 
you have used in addition to your text-book in connection 
any one of the following topics: 

(1) The life of an Englishman connected with American 
history. 

(2) A battle or campaign of the American Revolution. 

(3) A battle or campaign of the Civil War. 

(4) Slavery. 
(6) The Tariff. 

(6) Social life in one of the Colonies, 
(b) Discuss the topic you have chosen, showing the results 
of your outside reading. 

Gboup IV. (Answer one question.) 

10. Compare the methods which the United States has employed 

(a) for the government of territory which has been contigu- 
ous and (b) for that which has been separated from her by 
the seas, and account for the differences. 

11. Why has the Senate become a much more powerful body than 

the House of Repreeentativea, and in what sense may it be 
said to have "usurped powers belonging to the House and 
the President"? 

Gboup V. (Answer one question.) 

12. On map 30 indicate as accurately as possible the possessions 

which the United States owns outside the limits of the 
states. In your answer*book state briefly the cireomstssiess 
by which she came into contro! cf each of thsse possessioBs. 
18. On map 31 indicate approximately the areas wsst of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains whieh were settled between 1788 nnd 1803, 
and between 1803 and 1820. In your answer hedk aeooiint 
for the rapidity with which the later portions were settled. 
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How Is the Teacher of Elementary History Prepared? 

BY SARAH A, DYNES, HEAD OP DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 



The function of the department of history in preparing normal 
students to teach in the grades may be briefly stated thus: 

1. To make clear the distinction between efficient teaching and 

a performance called teaching which wastes the pupil's 
energy, retards his progress and perverts his conception of 
what history really is. 

2. To demonstrate how to study history intelligently and how 

to teach it. 

3. To make the would-be teacher conscious of the mental opera- 

tions he performs in studying history, to induce him to try 
to discover how others leam history, and to stimulate him 
to undertake to guide the mental operations of children who 
are studying history. 

4. To make clear the nature and purpose of courses of study 

in history and how the various branches of the school cur- 
riculum are related. 
6. To stimulate the would-be teacher to continue to grow in 
knowledge of subject matter and in power to understand 
children. 
A man may cross a bridge daily without knowing very much 
about the laws of gravitation or the laws of mechanics, but the 
person who undertakes to build a bridge must observe the condi« 
tions and principles involved in bridge making or he will fail to 
make a safe bridge. In a similar manner a person may do vig- 
orous thinking without knowing that he is thinking according to 
psychological laws, but if he enters the field of teaching and has 
a deflnte end in view — to secure healthy, mental progress and to 
avoid arrest and waste — he is likely to fail as a director of mental 
activity unless the conditions involved in the process are known to 
him. Consequently a knowledge of both subject matter and edu- 
cational psychology will help him to gain control of the condi- 
tions under which he is to work. 

The would-be teacher who is preparing to teach history must 
know the difiference between good and bad teaching. To label the 
one as good and the other as bad is not sufficient. Each must be 
analyzed carefully to determine why the one is good and the 
other bad. The most glaring defects are easily found and are 
well stated in the following descriptions : " The teacher assigns a 
fixed number of pages in the text-book to be memorized; pupils 
repeat the text in recitation; they are examined in the text-book 
at the close of a certain number of weeks; the subject is then 
dropped, and usually most willingly. The result is that pupils 
pass from these schools by the hundred with a brief mental en- 
cumbrance of names, dates, and events — mere baggage, in other 
schools no text-book is used. The teacher talks and pupils take 
notes. iThe teacher is not a special student of history, but he 
can talk text -book on a small scale. The notes of the pupils are 
swept into a table to be memorized. The recitation is the story 
after the teacher, and with unique variations by the pupiL The 
text-book abbreviates the larger work; the teacher abbreviates 
the text-book; the pupil abbreviates the teacher. The results are 
a meager amount of disconnected facts and a certain uncertainty 
in the mind of the pupil which leaves him conscious of his own 
ignorance. Instruction in history conducted in either of these 
ways is time wasted, energy wasted, history perverted and intel- 
ligent elementary knowledge of the subject stifled." 

To-day the best teachers of history in the lower grades create 
an atmosphere for the reception of what is to be taught. They 
are constantly stimulating the pupils to observe and to make 
mental pictures. They aim to give the pupil a vivid impression 
of concrete objective reality. Such teachers make an opportunity • 
for each child to see, to touch and to handle the things talked 
about whenever it is possible and then plan their work so as to 
compel the pupils to use what they already know in new com- 
binations. Such teachers realize that elementary work in his- 
tory must be picture-making. Words that are not filled with 
meaning or significance comprehensible to a child symbolize noth- 
ing to him although the same words may be filled with rich con- 
tent for his teacher who has had wider experience. When graphic 
illustration is used to help out verbal expression, the intelligent 
teacher knows from experience that it is the pupil's needs which 
must determine the character of the illustration used. Her ex- 



perience has also taught her that illustrations which stimulate 
one pupil may only confuse another. Consequently she is ever 
on a voyage of exploration to discover what experiences the pupils 
have had in school and out of school that may throw light upon 
the best way of introducing new material to them so as to stimu- 
late their realizing imagination. She uses pictures and other illus- 
trative material and by means of construction work gives the pupil 
an opportunity to show what conception he has formed of the wig- 
wam, or the bow, or the boat or the home of other days. 

Our best history teachers fully realize that if pupils are to re- 
produce in their mental processes the pageants, the explorations, 
the amusements, the conveyances of a by-gone age, the senses and 
the memory must first be trained to furnish the necessary material 
out of which the imagination can construct the pictures. Mo 
normal child is wholly unimaginative, but some forms of imagina- 
tion are infinitely richer than others. Nothing worth while in his- 
tory can be done by a pupil unless he has the concrete imagery 
that the language of teacher or the book or the classmate ought 
to suggest. The past can never be reconstructed by a person who 
has mere verbal imagination. Consequently the best teachers 
utilize gesture, pantomime and dramatization to secure imagery 
and to stimulate expression. Experience has taught such teach- 
ers to make appeals to the child's mind by as many avenues as 
possible — eyes, ears, hands and vocal organs. 

The story is used to enlarge the child's experience by enlisting 
his sympathy. Through the story he becomes acquainted with 
children of other lands and other times. It also increases his com- 
prehension of his own former experiences and stimulates him to 
observe the life about him. The informal conversational lessons 
give the children an opportunity to question about points that are 
not clear. Only through imagination combined with sympathy can 
any student of history hope to appreciate the point of view or to 
enter into the feelings or to understand the motives and character 
of any important historical personage. Consequently the sympa- 
thetic imagination ought to be cultivated in children. 

On the other hand, most of the poor teaching of history in the 
lower grades is due to the teacher's failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of her task. Some inexperienced teachers and nearly all poor 
teachers make the mistake of TELLmo the pupils too muoh. To 
the minds of such teachers mere verbal memory, '* word.getting," 
passes for information. They do not understand why it is neces- 
sary to stimulate curiosity, observation and imagination. Other 
poor teachers are endeavoring to carry out precepts that are sound, 
but they have so little skill in detecting whether the children are 
listless or alert that they confuse the children by too many illus- 
trations and diagrams which are not understood. Still others 
lack the sympathy and tact necessary to understand child-natiu^. 
They lack the insight necessary to discover the real causes of a 
child's actions or behavior. They cannot discern the various com- 
binations of different characteristics, and are so utterly blind where 
child-nature is concerned that they blunder constantly in judging 
the pupil's conduct. For instance, when a child makes a statement 
which to the initiated shows that he still has difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the objective and subjective worlds of his ex- 
perience the teacher accuses him of telling a falsehood. A child 
whose sense of private ownership in property is undeveloped the 
teacher charges with theft and is unnecessarily alarmed about his 
future. There is still another type of teacher who fails to get 
near to children and so is incapable of directing their mental 
processes. She approaches them with a pompous tread, a cold, 
searching eye and a " world-sufficient-unto-itself " air. She in- 
spires either hatred pr fear, but lacks the imagination to see how 
her conduct affects the pupils. Not unless such ^a person were 
born again and the gods were kind to her could she become fit to 
teach history to children. The successful teacher of little children 
knows how to interpret children's play as well as their serious 
moods, their dreams and aspirations, their faults and their dan- 
gers. She can give indirect suggestion and put a child at ease 
and can tell stories well. She sees clearly, feels keenly and tells 
a tale with zest. Such teachers bridge the gap between the adult 
and the child, and are richly rewarded by additional joy in living 
as well as by greatly increased power in enabling little children 
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to understand themselves and to interpret the world about them. 
They have a just comprehension of the conditions surrounding 
child life as well as of the fundamental principles upon which all 
good teaching must be based. 

The chief purpose of the foregoing discussion is to awaken 
interest and stimulate curiosity as to how history should be 
studied and how it should be taught. The normal students are 
then required to study a short period of American history in order 
to demonstrate by a little practical expmence how valuable it is 
to examine even the text- book with care. They learn for what 
class of students the .book was intendedi the purpose of the author 
in writing it and the character of his preparation for such a task. 
They nukke note of how much outside reading is necessary to make 
the statements of the text-book intelligible to the members of the 
normal class. Their attention is called to the character and 
amount of additional reading suggested by the author. They are 
requested to note how much additional illustration and elucidation 
must t>e given by the teacher or certain members of the class before 
all members of the class gain clear notions of all passages. They 
are also requested to note to what extent geographical knowledge 
is essential to an adequate comprehension of some of the facts. 
They note the use made of contemporary material and the cau- 
tions given for its selection. The reports on outside reading give 
the members of the class an opportunity to compare three or four 
good secondary historians in their treatment of the period under 
discussion Vs to the character of facts selected, the manner of 
grouping and the placing of emphasis. The members of the class 
also learn from experience what biographies add interest to the 
study and make the whole period seem more real. They learn 
that certain passages of literature make some of the impressions 
of events and problems more vivid and hence more permanent. 
They also get considerable practice in using printed bibliographies, 
card catalogues, indexes, tables of contents and a knowledge of the 
history material on that period contained in three libraries — the 
library of the State Normal School, the Free Public Library of the 
City of Trenton and the State Reference Library in the State 
House. 

A normal student, after spending several weeks in study of this 
character on a short period with which he supposed h& was quite 
familiar, begins to understand why a teacher of history for any 
given period needs a more extensive knowledge of that period than 
is to be found in a single text-book or in two or three different 
text-books plus a few accounts taken from encyclopaedias. Ue 
is in a better frame of mind now to anticipate some of the 
difficulties that seventh- and eighth-grade pupils will encounter 
in using text-books. Because his work is done with twenty-five 
or thirty classmates each student has an opportunity to see dif- 
ferent points of view of classmates and their different ways of 
arriving at the same conclusions. He will note different degrees of 
aptitude and skill in the use of the tools of history and historic 
material. One student is quick to glean just what an author 
says, but shows little power in analyzing it or recognizing its 
significance. Some students are slow to detect a bias in an author 
even when warned that it is there. Others can discern a bias or 
test for the truth of an assertion without assistance from the 
teacher. Some show little power to summarize their knowledge. 
Others can summarize or outline a chapter readily, but show only 
a meager amount of skill in giving a word picture of a scene or 
situation. Some students show little skill in the use of a dic- 
tionary or an encyclopaedia or an atlas or a map of any kind. 
Not infrequently a student can give the substance of a paragraph 
be is imable to tell how the author stated it. If he reads 
three accounts, different renderings of the same event, he cannot 
keep them separate. All the students -have gained some knowledge 
of the value of historic manuals and the value of appeals to the 
eye and hand, as well as the ear and the voice in history study. 

The length of time devoted to such study and the amount of 
ground covered vary from class to class. It is the student's atti- 
tude of mind rather than his amount of knowledge which deter- 
mines when the class will take up the more strictly pedagogical 
part of their training. In the preceding study the normal student 
has had his attention centered upon how students of his own age 
study history. His attention is now directed to the child and the 
nature of his equipment. His knowledge of psychology is re- 
viewed for the purpose of determining what mental trait is most 
predominant in the early years of school life, in the grammar 
grades and in the high school. The function which the imagination 
plays in learning history in the primary grades, in the grammar 
grades and in the high school is abundantly illustrated. Its func- 



tion in the teaching of history and in the writing of history are 
explained. The elementary teacher has for one of her problems to 
find material by means of which the pupil's imagination may be 
enriched and a foundation laid for the future study of history. 
She endeavors to widen his horizon, enlarge his sympathies, and 
thus prevent the possibility of vulgarity and narrowness later in 
life. Such work is not, strictly speaking, history at all, but it has 
great value for the later stages of the work. It is by means of 
the imagination that one can magnify, diminish, qualify and com- 
bine experiences so as to make them serve for purposes entirely 
new. One needs accurate experiment, sense impression, memory 
and observation for the imagination to work upon. The imagina- 
tion thus stimulated when controlled by experience and reflection 
enables one to reconstruct the past. It enables one to put himself 
in another's place and thus learn charity or reverence. The normal 
student is led to see that no other subject in the elementary school 
offers a greater wealth of possible material for stimulating the 
imagination of the learner. When the pupil of the upper grades 
or the student in the high school begins to reflect, to trace rela- 
tions, to compare, to contrast, to pass judgment the value of each 
mental process will depend largely upon the accuracy with which 
his imagination can revive the pictured scene. Each person's type 
of mind is largely determined by the character of the images 
which predominate. Since the eye can see in any object or social 
group only what the eye brings the power of seeing, the normal 
student can readily realize the necessity of encouraging children in 
the earlier years of school life to observe the simple conspicuous 
elements in the society about them in order to enable them to 
picture other societies. Making due allowance for hereditary apti- 
tude, that kind of mental imagery will predominate which is be- 
fore the mind most frequently. The cultivation of a given sense 
develops the corresponding form of imagination. The motor sense 
should receive more emphasis than it has in the past. It has 
usually been unduly neglected. An elementary teacher must never 
lose sight of the fact that to vivify every fact or event taught the 
pupil will be a great saving of time later. To widen and vivify 
his imagination is to enrich life for him. 

The normal student is next lc|^ to see how the history taught 
in one grade prepares for the next. The value of each phase of 
history as a means to excite and direct mental power is empha- 
sized. Courses of study are examined to see what experts think 
ought to be selected. The attention of the student is called to the 
necessity of viewing history in longitudinal sections. Each stu- 
dent is required to consider the course of study as a scheme of 
work in which the subject matter unfolds gradually year by year 
and thus corresponds to the growth of mind itself. The normal 
student gains this knowledge partly through oral instruction, partly 
through reading supplemented by personal observation in the grades 
for verification. No person can teach well unless he is an earnest stu- 
dent of mind-activity, as well as subject matters. No normal 
student can interpret intelligently the devices which he has seen 
used unless he knows how and why they work. Not until the 
normal student has gained considerable insight into the mental 
characteristics of children in the various grades and can see the 
possibilities of history used as a means to stimulate the child's 
mental activity, and recognizes the real nature of the teaching pro- 
cess is he prepared to read with intelligence works discussing the 
educational value of history or books on methods in history. At- 
tention is called to the fact that most of the values claimed for 
history do not apply to history that is taught in either the ele- 
mentary school or the high school. The educational values that 
may be derived' from history as a school study are never gained 
unless the subject is well taught. 

Side by side with the observation of children in the class rooms 
and on the playground, the normal students are receiving instruc- 
tion upon how to use illustrative material effectively, how to con- 
duct conversational lessons that will induce correct habits of mind, 
how to select stories suitable to a given class and how to tell a 
story well. They discuss also the use and abuse of the text-book 
in grammar grades, the value of supplementary reading, the value 
of careful assignments, the necessity for drills and reviews and 
summaries, the value of dramatization and pageants. The effective 
use of the recitation period in the seventh and eighth grades and 
the teacher's opportunity to elucidate, amplify and supplement the 
text as well as to test and to guide the work of the pupils are 
discussed. The normal students are familiar with the character of 
text-books used in the grades in which they observe and they are 
now given an opportunity to examine other history material suita- 
ble for young children. Collections of biographical tales, stories of 
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inrentioDS, and of industries, and supplementary readers, and text- 
books. At least one written report is required of each student. 
The object of which is to test their ability to find material suita- 
ble for a grade teacher's use and material suited to children's use. 
They are requested to look up the teacher's material first. Defin- 
ite books are assigned and topics are selected with care. Most of 
the written reports are in outline form sufficiently full to convince 
the teacher that the student has really complied with the require- 
ment. It will not be necessary to go into further detail as to the 
character and purp98e of this work as those specially interested 
can find in The Histobt Teacher's Magazine for November, 
1910, pp. 53 to 66, a full account of the teacher's preparation for 
introducing Daniel Boone to pupils in the Fifth Grade. Another 
article in the same magazine for February, 1911, pp. 134 and 135 
discusses " Interpretation a Function of the History Teacher." 
Both articles were contributed by me and convey some idea of the 
spirit in which I feel the work ought to be done. 

Normal students are encouraged to widen their experience of 
children in all possible ways. One's first-hand experience with 
children on the playground and in the class room will vitalize 
what is read about them, will increase one's sensitiveness to their 
expressive acts, will enable one to learn much from every child 
with whom it is his privilege to live and consequently he will be 
of greater service to children in general. A second step in gaining 
a wider experience of children is to look at them through the 
eyes of a person who is gifted in interpreting child nature. This 
gives the normal student An opportunity to compare his own in- 
sight with that of another. The possible number of children of 
different types that one may know will be greatly increased by 
this means. To my mind one of the cleverest stories about chil- 
dren written in the last twenty years is *' Emmy Lou, Her Book 
and Heart," by George Madden Martin [McClure Phillips & Co., 
New York, 1902]. It is especially suggestive to a history teacher 
who examines it for the sake of seeing how Emmy Lou gets into 
difficulty with historic phraseology and by what slow stages she 
finally gains the experience necessary to put content into the 
terms. At the age of eleven she is trying to understand the 
meaning of " social sets," " electipn," *"a poll," " a heretic," " demo- 
cratic institutions," "a republican," "a democrat" and "family 
tree." To all of these terms she is introduced through conversa- 
tions with children of her own age or with her Uncle Charlie. The 
story is told in a charming manner and throws much light on the 
development of the historic sense in a child who is quite unfortun- 
ate in both home and school. This is only one out of scores of 
books now on the market which help inexperienced teachers to 
gain greater insight into the inner life of boys and girls and reveal 
the nature of the difficulties encountered in school work in the 
grades. 

Any adequate preparation of a teacher of history includes prac- 
tical work in teaching classes under guidance in order to give the 
would-be teacher a better hold upon the educational significance 
of the subject matter he is acquiring, and, at the same time, to 
vitalize and illuminate his theories of method. It aims to make 
him a thoughtful, alert student of the teaching process rather than 
to help him to get immediate proficiency. Intelligent supervisors 
know that it is possible to gain what seems to be immediate skill 
at the cost of power to go on growing. A first condition of mental 
growth in a learner is to give attention without reserve or quali- 
fication to the subject in hand. The normal student who gains the 
power to recognize the sign^ of its presence or absence and knows 
how to initiate and maintain such attention and how to test it is 
in a position to discriminate the genuine from the sham and has 
the capacity to further the one and discourage the other. Such 
power is a mark of psychological maturity and is acquired slowly. 
Such a student can criticize his own teaching because he has an 
aim in view and an intelligent comprehension of some means by 
which his purpose may be furthered. He can tell how and why 
certain devices work because he has become sensitive to the inter- 
aetion of mind upon mind and so is prevented from becoming a 
slave to rule and devioi. He will become instead an intelligent 
eritie as to their proper use and adaptation. He may now be 
trusted to read treatises on methods in history and to take the 
responsiUity of class instruction. He has been led to see how the 
power he gains in narratkm, description, and exposition in the d«- 
pament <^ English increasee his skill in teaching history. In a 
similar manner he recognizes the value of his study of manual 
arts, geography, et cetera, in relation to the study and the teach- 
ing of history, ffis participation in student aetrvities adds to his 
eeK-coafidence and initiative and induces him to study soeial 
groups. 



The above description of work is intended to convey in a general 
way the spirit in which the coiurse in methods in history is con- 
ducted, and its relation to other courses in the school. This is the 
only course in hietory thai is bbquibbd of all students who gradu- 
ate from the Normal School. The time devoted to it is nineteen 
weeks, five recitations per week. Elective courses are offered for 
those who wish to gain greater proficiency in subject-matter. Eaeh 
of these courses consists of five recitations per week for nineteen 
weeks. The aim is to stimulate the historical imagination, to train 
the historic judgment and to inculcate historic insight. The re- 
quired reading, consists of biographies, standard histories and col- 
lections of source material in English or in English translations. 
The minimum requirement of outside reading averages abo^t 75 
pages per week, but the abler students always read more. In tha 
recitation period there are no set or formal lectures. The time is 
devoted to clearing up difiiculties, or in making comments upon 
reports given in class. Not infrequently the reinforcing of signifi- 
cant points or the elucidation of some point by a new author may 
consume the whole time of a recitation period. The tests include 
oral and written reports on "search topics," the construction of 
outlines, maps, bibliographies, point by point comparisons and oc- 
casional written lessons to test daily preparation. For the past 
twelve years four different elective courses have been offered eaeh 
year. Last year five were offered. The electives include: 

1. A course in Medieval History from 800 A.D. to the close of 

the thirteenth century. 

2. A course on the Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt. 

3. A course in English History during the reigns of the Tudors 

and Stuarts. 

4. A course on the French Revolution. 

5. A course in European History from 1815 to 1870. 

6. A course in English History in the nineteenth century. 

7. A course in Contemporary European History since 1870 which 

emphasizes the expansion of Europe into Africa and Asia. 

8. An advanced course in American History. 

9. The Industrial and Social History of England and America 

since the middle of the eighteenth century. 
[This course continues throughout the school year 38 weeks 
5 recitations per week, and was given for the first time in 
1910 and 1911.] 

A large percentage of the students have always elected coursss 
in history. No student upon graduation has a mastery of the sub- 
ject-matter and they are all sufficiently intelligent to be aware of 
the fact, but they have acquired the habit of studying history m 
an intelligent way and most of them have both the ability and 
the inclination to continue to study it. All of them realize that 
no pupil can interpret history except in the light of his own experi- 
ence, and consequently understand the necessity of trying to look 
at subject-matter arranged for any grade from the standpoint of 
the pupils to be taught and appreciate the value of knowing their 
interests when trying to promote genuine mental growth. Nat- 
urally they lack skill in selecting material and in adapting it as 
well as in the mechanics of class management. Only an abund- 
ance of practice can make one proficient in these directions. We 
fondly hope that some of them may in due time gain that sympa- 
thetic insight into both subject-matter and child-nature that Char- 
acterize the inspiring and artistic teacher and that none of tnem 
will be guilty of mere slavish imitation. 



The first Norman- American Convention was held at Concordia 
College, Moorehead, Minn., and the Agricultural College at Fargo, 
N. D., on July 11-15. The exercises were conducted in both the 
English and Norwegian languages. The purpose of the eonven- 
tion was to promote an interest in the history of North America 
and Northern Europe and in the literature, music, art and archae- 
ology of the northern races. The publication of the proceedings 
and of the formation of a library, the encouraging of the transla- 
tion and publication of the original documents and the exhibition 
of northern antiquities, are among the aims of the convention. 
The occasion of the calling of the convention was the gift of a 
replica of the statue of RoUo in the city of Rouen, presented by 
the citizens of that city to the Norman races in America. The 
following constitute the officers of the convention: Dr. Herman 
Fjelde, Abercrombie, N. D., president; Professor J. A. Aasggaard, 
lAoorehead, Minn., vice-president; WilUam J. Trimble, Fargo, 
K. D., vice-president; Mr. Peter Thoresen Reite, Mooreheatt, Mhni., 
secretary. 
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Dr. John Haynea has been promoted from the position of master 
in the Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass., to the position of 
ICaater, Head of the Department of History, in the Hyde Park 
High School of the same city. 

At the annual meeting of the Maryland Association the following 
offleers were elected: Mr. Percy L. Kaye, president; Dr. Balph 
Magoffin, vice-president; Miss Ella V. Ricker, secretary. 

"Illiteracy in Colonial Days" is a subject discussed in a his- 
torical bulletin of the Bureau of Education, the data having been 
gathered by an examination of signatures of legal and other doc- 
uments of other days for the purpose of ascertaining the number 
of signers who nsod their marksw While the data is not at all 
conclusive, Massachusetts occupied the most advanced educational 
position in the seventeenth century, while Virginia brings up the 
rear. The Dutch of New York and the Germans of Pennsylvania 
occupied intermediate positions. ^These are all the colonies for 
which data has been compiled. 

Mr. John R. Sutton, of the Oakland High School, has just fin- 
ished the manuscript of a manual on the Government of California. 
The work is designed for the use of voters as well as high school 
and college students. It is expected that it will appear during 
the summer. 



Scottish Historical AssociatioiL 

The secretary of the recently-formed Scottish Historical Aaso- 
elation is Mr. W. A. Ross, the Royal High School, Edinburgh. A 
branch of the association was formed for Edinburgh and the south- 
tut of Scotland, and already contains over one hundred and thirty 
members. The west of Scotland Branch has also been formed. 



"History": a Quarterly. 

The second number of this new quarterly magazine, April-June, 
1912, contains as leading articles : " How Geography Has Controlled 
History," by J. Fairgrieve; "Monasteries and Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages," by Everard L. Guilford; " The Teaching of European 
History in American Universities," by H. P. B. Wheeler; "The 
Dance Historically Reviewed," by N. H. J. Westlake; "The Seven 
Deadly Sins of Historical Teaching," by Hilda Johnstone, and 
"The Viking Age," by Professor Allen Marver. The business ad- 
dress of the magazine is 44 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 



Exchange Professors with France. 

Kotice has been received that the Ministry of Public Instruction 
of the French Government has selected Professor George Grafton 
Wilson, of Harvard University, as exchange professor with France 
for 1912-13. His term of service will be spent at the University 
of Paris. 



ENGLISH HISTORICAL ASSOQATION. 

Leaflet Ko. 30, containing a report of the proceedings of the 
sixth annual meeting of the English Historical Association, ap- 
peared in June. Professor Ramsay Muir's paper on '* The Rela- 
tions of History and Geography" appeared in "History," a quar- 
terly magazine for the student and the expert, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 
41-54. A summary of the discussion on the attitude of the teacher 
towards controversial questions of the present day is given in the 
leaflet. 



THE NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION. 

The Nebraska History Teachers' Association held its spring 
meeting at Omaha, May 3d and 4th. On the afternoon of May 3d, 
through the courtesy of the Omaha Teachers' Lecture Course, the 
association listened to an inspiring and helpful lecture by Dr. 
A. B. Hart. In the evening, through the courtesy of the Harvard 
Club of Nebraska, the members of the association participated in 
a dinner given in honor of Dr. Hart in the Paxton Hotel parlors, 
aad afterwards listened to a delightful address by him on *' Pres- 
ent Conditions in Qiina." 

The association assembled Saturday morning at the High School 
building. The first part of the program was a paper by Miss 
Eugene Mackin, of the Omaha High School, on "Material for 
Teaching Greek History." Miss Mackin had assembled the finest 



collection of the sort ever seen in Nebraska. The walls of the 
large room were literally covered with pictures of every sort 
known to the teaching profession that bear on this subject. There 
were many stacks of these besides in various parts of the room. 
A very extensive list of maps and charts had been loaned by 
various publishing houses. All the latest and best books on Greek 
history were collected in one part of the room. There were also 
models and specimens of statuary and collections of old Greek 
coins and other remains from Greek life. Finally Miss Mackin 
ran a fine collection of slides through the lantern. Her purpose was 
to call attention to the various kinds of material and indicate their 
relative value in teaching the subject. She also spoke of their 
cost and where they might be obtained. Opportunity was given 
for the members to pass around and examine all the material at 
closer range. This one part of the program was worth the whole 
time and expense of the meeting. 

At noon, through the courtesy of the Commercial Club of Omaha, 
the members took luncheon together at the Delft Jea Room. This 
turned out to be a very delightful affair. 

The chiei event of the afternoon session was a " model recita- 
tion in Greek History, based on source material." A class of about 
twenty-five was supplied by the Omaha High School, and Dr. Fling, 
of Nebraska University, conducted the recitation. The subject 
of the lesson was the Greek religion of the Homeric age. As Dr. 
Fling proceeded with the recitation he lectured to the association, 
explaining the work and indicating what might be done in the 
high school and how it ought to be done. 

Priated " instructions for the lesson " were distributed. On these 
"instructions" were found. 

1. " Subject of the lesson," indicating what and where in definite 

terms. 

2. "Preparation of the lesson," stating exactly what was to be 

done, analyzed into the various steps to be taken. 

3. " Example," in which the answer to one question was carried 

through the various processes of " collecting material," " in- 
terpreting the material," " arranging tlie interpretations in 
logical order," and finally "combining the logical arrange- 
ment into sentences." 

At the business meeting a new constitution was adopted. In 
order to give stability and continuity to the association, the sec- 
retary is to be elected for a five-year term, and the vice-president 
is to become each year the next president. The new officers elected 
are: : President, Mrs. Ada I. Atkinson, Omaha; vice-president, Mls« 
Mattie C. Ellis, Peru; secretary. Miss Julia Wort, Lincoln. 

We returned to our homes Saturday night, feeling that Omaha 
had treated us royally and that we had had a very profitable 
meeting. 



CALIFORNIA ASSOaATION, JULY MEETING. 

The semi-annual meeting of the History Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers' Association was held Saturday, July 13th, 1912, in 
the faculty room, California Hall, President W. J. Cooper pre- 
siding. 

The chief paper of the session was read by Dr. Daggett, of the 
University of California, the topic being "Economics in the High 
School." In opening Dr. Daggett said that Economics in the High 
School is as important as History, and prepares the pupil for life. 
He gave the result of an investigation he had made as to the 
number of high schools teaching Economics in the United States in 
which he found that sixty per cent, of the sehools of the United 
States and forty per cent, of the schools of California are offering 
courses of Economics in some forni. He thinks that the demand 
for the subject is constantly increasing. In continuing he said that 
the objects of Economics in the high school are, first, to describe, 
and make the student familiar with, the nature of economic prob- 
lems; second, to show the complexity of economic problems; third, 
to show that those problems can be analyzed; fourth, to give prac- 
tice in analysis, and, fifth, to discuss general principles. 

In regard to the methods of teaching Economics he found that 
the classes are usually small and that the recitation method is fav- 
ored rather than the lecture method. He discussed at some length 
the use of tests, questions, reports, outlines, etc., and showed how 
they could best be used effectively. 
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The discussion was opened by Mr. Haven Edwards, of the Oak- 
land High School, who emphasized the need for Economics in the 
schools, pointing out that the latest gospel is the gospel of effi- 
ciency, and that to secure efficiency the high schools must increase 
instruction along the lines that would develop it. He showed that 
Economics is of prime importance to both girls and boys in secur- 
ing household efficiency as well as political and social efficiency. 

He answered the three chief objections to the teaching of Econ- 
omics in the high schools, namely, that the subject is too hard, 
that there are not enough efficient and trained teachers of the 
subject, and that the college is the place to study it, by showing 
that as students have proved their ability to do hard thinking in 
other subjects, such as Physics, they can do it in Economics; sec- 
ond, that the demand for trained teachers will soon create a sup- 
ply, and, third, that most of the students in high schools do not 
go to college and that they are the ones who need instruction in 
the high schools. Maude F. Stevens, Secretary. 



The Training of High School Teachers of History* 

Bt Chaibman Fbedebig L. Paxsok*. 

The Committee on the Certification of High School Teachers of 
History was appointed in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, at its Evansxon 
meeting, in 1911. As organized by President McLaughlin, the 
Committee consists of the following members: F. H. Anderson, 
E. C. Barker, G. L. Jones, L. M. Larson, O. G. Libby, St. George L. 
Sioussat, J. W. Townsend, J. Viles, W. C. Wilcox, J. P. Willard, 
J. A. Woodbum, and F. L. Pazson, chairman. These members 
have been in active correspondence among themselves and with 
the chairman of the Committee during the past year. It has not 
been possible for them to meet as a body, but there have been a. 
number of personal conferences. As. the result of a year's work, 
the Committee now has before it its problem clearly defined and 
ready to be considered point by point. </ 

From the beginning it was apparent to the Committee that 
there are three classes of teachers of history in the high schools. 
These are, first, those whose preparation includes a standard 
college course; second, those who have had something less than 
the training of the ordinary bachelor ; third, those who, having 
completed a college course, have taken one or more years of spe- 
cialized instruction in the historical field. After considerable cor- 
respondence relating to these three classes^ the Committee decided 
to confine its attention for the present to the class first men- 
tioned; those persons who have received the bachelor's de- 
gree. Although these do not include all the existing teachers of 
history; it was felt that the Association ought not to countenance 
the appointment in high schools of persons whose preparation has 
fallen below that of the regular college course. On the other hand, 
while the Committee would be glad to see the requirement for the 
history teacher raised so as to include graduate preparation, it 
believes that this ideal is of the future and does not call for im- 
mediate consideration at this time. Accordingly, the Committee 
has devoted itself to a study of the problems involved in pre- 
paring the college graduate who proposes to teach history in the 
high schools. 

In considering the college course with reference to the needs of 
the teacher of history, the first question has to do with the pro- 
portion of the imdergraduate work to be allotted to the depart- 
ment of history. The standard college course consists of about 
120 semester-hours or credits. These credits are variously de- 
scribed in different institutions, but, in general, most institutions 
approximate this amount of work. Whether history, when taken 
for professional preparation, should include 20 per cent, or 40 
per cent, or even 60 per cent, of these 120 credit hours, is the 
fundamental problem, and the Committee, through a sub-com- 
mittee, is now devoting its attention to the matter. A second 
question, important, though less fundamental, relates to the per- 
centage of hours to be allotted to collateral subjects including 
/ political economy, political science, and sociology. It is the be- 
lief of the Committee that the course ought to include work in 
these fields, in addition to the work in history. The amount of 
work that ought to be taken in these fields is under consideration 
in a second sub-committee. 

Having determined the number of hours of history which ought 

*Thl8 i» the pralixninarj report made at Bloomington, Ind., Kay, 1912, by a 
Committee that waa appointed a year ago. 






to be required in the standard college course, it becomes necessary 
to determine the distribution of these hours among elementary 
and advanced courses. It is usually the custom to begin college 
history with an elementary survey course which is variously 
placed in the fields of general European history, English history, 
ancient history, or American history. These courses appear to be 
conducted with reference to general training and to method of 
study. The question has arisen as to whether the prospective 
teacher ought to be required to cover the ground of all of the 
four high-school units in elementary courses, or whether hi^ time 
will be better spent under a difl'erent arrangement. The possi- 
bilities with reference to survey courses seem to be limited to 
three. The student may be required to cover the whole field in 
four courses of, say, six credit hours each, thus devoting a mini- 
mum of twenty- four one hundred twentieths of his college work 
to elementary courses. Or, secondly, he may be required to cover* 
say, two of the six-credit courses with an expenditure of twelve 
one hundred twentieths, and may thus be allowed to devote the 
surplus of his time to advanced specialized work in some limited 
fields of history. The Committee has been much impressed by the 
problem of intellectual discipline" and historical equipment raised 
at this point, and no decision has yet been reached. A third 
possibility is the creation of a special course for teachers. Such 
a course might well cover two years and involve twelve units of 
work. In this course the whole field of high- school history might 
be covered. The answer to the question as to the distribution of 
the hours allotted to history is likely to be in the direction of 
one of the three suggestions. As to which one, it is too early to 
make a prophecy; but the Committee is confident that it has taken 
a long step towards the solution of the problem in having analyzed 
it clearly and concretely. 

A portion of the undergraduate training in history will cer- 
tainly be allotted to advanced courses covering limited periods in 
which the student shall have a chance to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the historic mind and historical procedure. How 
much time shall be given to these courses necessarily depends upon 
the answer to the questions stated above. How these courses shall 
be arranged, how they shall be conducted, needs careful considera- 
tion, which is being given to it by a sub-committee. 

There is still a third type of course, which has been brought to 
the attention, of the Committee, and upon which investigations 
are being made. A course in the methods of teaching history is 
now given in several of the larger universities, sometimes within 
the department of education or pedagogy. There appears to be 
a nearly unanimous opinion that such a course ought to be in- 
cluded in the requirements for the history teacher. It has not 
yet decided whether this ought to be given as history or an educa- 
tion; but the problem is being faced. Still more important, the 
committee is endeavoring to find out what the content of this 
course ought to be, and what amount of time it ought to occupy. 
There are some members of the Committee who would be glad to 
see, in addition to a course in methods of teaching history, a course 
in methods of historical research. No one has asked that a graduate 
seminary be included in the undergraduate requirements, and there 
is no intention of recommending that undergraduates be required 
to specialize in historical production. But whether the under- 
graduate should be allowed to go out to teach without having 
some understanding of the problems which the historical investi- 
gator must solve has been raised within the Committee. It is too 
early to anticipate its answer. With several sub-committees 
working upon different phases of the main problem, the Com- 
mittee is able to report progress and to suggest its willingness 
to continue the investigation, if such course should meet with the 
approval of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 

The Committee recognizes that any definition of the proper col- 
lege course for history teachers is only a preliminary step toward 
a correct solution of the problem. College faculties will bave to 
be confronted, educated, and persuaded to revise their requirements 
before any such course can be made operative. Even after the 
college faculties have been brought into line, and this will un- 
questionably be a serious matter in those colleges whose equip- 
ment is meagre and whose instructors are already working over 
time, it will be necessary to convince the appointing authorities 
(superintendents or school boards) that no teacher of history 
ought to be employed unless he has been trained to teach history. 
And unless it shall prove that there is a proper and direct pro- 
fessional training for the history teacher, there can be no hope of 
inducing the appointing authorities to recognize the training. 
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Swirr, LiNDBAT. William Lloyd Garrison. Philadelphia, George 
W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. 412. $1.25. 

This is one of the American Crisis Biographies edited by Ellis 
Paxon Oberholtzer, Ph.D. This book has been written in partner- 
ship with Henry Burroughs Lathrop, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin. 

The authors have written in a very thoughtful and painstaking 
way throughout the book, with a careful balancing of ideas for, 
and against, Garrison. Opinions of other men are given freely 
with a reserved but independent judgment on the part of the 
authors. As one follows Garrison through these four hundred 
pages of accounts of his settled antagonism to every complacent 
conventionality that American society held dear, besides his 
terrible onslaught on slavery, it comes to be no wonder that he 
was held accursed by the vast majority of people in the United 
States. He attacked their settled ideas of religion, of social cus- 
toms, of organized political institutions, of fundamental economic 
conditions, and even the constitution itself — ^more than sacred in 
the minds of the Northern people — with such bitterness of feeling 
and fierceness of invective .as to leave no room for compromise or 
adjustment. Nothing but annihilation of every institution or cus- 
tom he opposed would ever satisfy Garrison. 

The book is not adapted to high school students, but will prove 
a very valuable study, indeed, for advanced college students and 
for all those who wish to get beneath the surface in their study 
of American development. Carl E. Pray. 

PoLLABD, A. F. The History of England: a Study in Political Evo- 
lution. (Home University Library.) New York, Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 256. 50 cents. 

To compress the history of England into a little volume of fewer 
than 250 small pages of text is, of course, an impossibility; but 
Professor Pollard's book is not a history in the accepted sense; it 
is a discussion of the general course of English development, a com- 
mentary on the more significant events of English history. Details 
are necessarily suppressed, and the space chiefiy devoted to factors 
and results. The work is divided into nine chapters, each dealing 
with some prominent phase of social and political evolution: typi- 
cal headings are ''the submergence of England, 1066-1272," "emer- 
gence of the English people, 1272-1485," and '* the industrial revo- 
lution." It is written in the author's easy, varied, half-humorous 
style, and teems with brilliant generalizations, though these are 
not always stated with the care that accuracy demands. The 
teacher will find it a stimulating and suggestive volume; it will 
also prove very serviceable as supplementary reading during the 
periods of review. Laurence M. Larson. 

University of Illinois. 
FowLEB, W. Wabde. Rome. (Home University Library.) New 
York. Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 264. 50 cents. 

For the teacher of Ancient History this is, perhaps, the most 
useful book of this whole useful series, as far as published. With 
great success the author has accomplished the extremely difficult 
task of selecting wisely from his vast treasure-house of knowledge 
the material most worth while for this little book. 

From the introductory chapter which is an admirably concise and 
luminous characterization of the Romans, to the final one on the 
Empire under the Antonines, and what the Empire has given us, it 
stands the supreme test, it is interesting. From this work teachers 
may learn the ever- needful lesson of going rapidly over a period 
and yet of bringing out its significance. " The Advance of Rome in 
Italy " and " The Struggle with Carthage and Hannibal " are traced 
in two chapters only. The chapters on 'The Training of the 
Roman Character," " Dominion and Degeneracy " and " Life in the 
Roman Empire " are particularly valuable. 

In a wonderful way Professor Fowler has subordinated facts to 
great principles and has brought out the underlying causes, motives 
and results of Roman life. A teacher's perspective cannot fail to 
be improved by reading this work by a man who tells us that he 
is a life-long student of Roman history, and who, we instinctively 
feel, is a life-long lover of that history. It cannot be recommended 
too highly for secondary schools. Victoria A. Adams. 

Calumet High School, Chicago. 



Heitland, W. E. A Short History of the Roman Republic. New 
York, Putnam's Sons. Pp. 528. $2.00. 

" The latest historian of Rome " states in the preface that he has 
not been contented with a mere abridgement of his three-volume 
history, but that he has rewritten the whole as a new book, omit- 
ting all references to authorities and avoiding unimportant persons 
and details. He says that he has introduced some new matter in 
the first part of the book, as well as the pictures of coins which 
are not in his first work. 

It is a narrative of great thoroughness. While presenting no 
new views it has the interest that is always found in a work by an 
author possessing a keen historical sense, and at the same time, 
fullness of knowledge and a clear style. Almost a half of the 
book is given to that period of most thrilling interest, the last cen- 
tury of the republic. The work of the famous Romans in this age 
of great personalities is depicted vividly and forcibly. This alone 
will earn for the book the high esteem of teachers of history. 

It should be placed besides such histories as those of Pelham, 
How and Leigh, Bury and Shuckburgh. Teachers and advanced 
students will find it very valuable. Victoria A. Adams. 

Qeilumet High School, Chicago. 

Walunoton, Nellie Ubneb. American History by American 
Poets. New York, Duffield & Co. Two vols. Pp. 444 and 455. 
$1.50 each. 

Miss Wallington has carried out a rather ambitious undertaking 
in her two-volume collection of American History by American 
Poets. She makes no statement of any sort as to her method of 
collection or her standards for admission or rejection. Much of the 
work consists of what might be palled " newspaper " poems, poems 
or rhymes that have appeared from time to time and have struck 
a popular chord for a limited time. 

Here and there amidst all this rhyming may be found ballads 
with a real Old-English swing to them, some manifestly fashioned 
after English ballads familiar to the Americans through their 
English ancestry. Of course, there appear, also, the well-known 
historical poems by standard American authors, serving to show 
what a gulf there is between poems and* rhymes. In quality the 
poems run all the way from " Our Twenty- six Presidents in 
Rhyme" to Lowell's Commemoration Ode. 

This will prove a very interesting and helpful book to all who 
wish to appreciate the various stages of civilization through which 
we have passed as a nation. There are complete title, first line 
and author indices, but no table of contents or preface, both of 
which would have been very helpful in a work of this sort. 

State Normal School, Milwaukee. - Carl E. Pray. 
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GooDNOW, Fbank J. Social Reform and the Constitution. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxi, 365. $1.50. 

In this series of learned chapters or monographs, Professor Gk>od- 
now has attempted to ascertain " from an examination of the 
decisions of our courts, and particularly of the United States 
Supreme Court, to what extent the Constitution of the United 
States in its present form is a bar to the adoption of the most 
important social reform measures which have been made parts of 
the reform program of the most progressive peoples of the present 
day." In discussing concrete measures of reform, the author has 
refrained from " passing judgment " on such measures, " and par- 
ticularly from expressing any opinion as to their expediency in 
the conditions of present American life." In the course of the 
volume the author examines a large number of court decisions and 
comes to the conclusion that the United States Supreme Court has 
on the whole been more liberal than the State Courts in its atti- 
tude toward reform measures. In fact he goes on to say that 
" seldom has the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional from the 
point of view of the Federal Constitution an act of a State legis- 
lature offering a remedy for social abuses which was not pretty 
clearly opposed to some specific provision of the Constitution." 
The volume as a whole is timely, scholarly, and stimulating, and 
will be of interest to all students of constitutional law and social 
reform. Thomas F. Moran. 

Purdue University. 
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Allen, Wiluam H. Woman's Part in Government. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. xv, 377. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book by an author, already well known on 
account of his most excellent little book on '* Civics and Health/' 
may be indicated by the following extracts from the preface: 

" Woman's fundamental part in government is to do efficiently 
what her position requires of her as individual member of society: 
mother, sister, wage-earner, w^age-payer, purchaser." 

** Of increasing importance is woman's second part in government • 
that of member of voluntary non-official organization or group: 
woman's club, social settlement, trade-union, educational council, 
private charity." 

"Woman's third part in government is that of direct conscious 
infiuencer of public opinion and official action." 

Dr. Allen shows the relation of woman's work to public sanita- 
tion, the " social evil," municipal " graft," the schools, civic beauti- 
flcation and cleanliness and other important topics — " whether she 
votes or not." He contends that woman's work is comprehensive 
and important entirely regardless of the right of suffrage. The 
book will be of especial interest to those teachers who are doing 
something to improve conditions in their local communities. 

Purdue University. Thomas F. Moran. 

Mahafty, John P. What Have the Greeks Done for Modem 
Civilization T New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. Student'^ 
Edition. Pp. 263. $1.50. 

The publishers have rendered a service to students of history 
by issuing in this new edition at a moderate price, books which 
were previously published in a more expensive form. Especially is 
this true of this work, the Lowell lectures of 1908-9, on Greek civi- 
lization by such an acknowledged authority as Professor Mahaffy. 

Many books have been written on the literature and art of the 
Greeks, but Professor Mahaffy takes a wider range and describes 
with brilliancy and enthusiasm our political, social, scientific, and 
philosophical heritage, for he is no lukewarm admirer of the Ghreeka. 
To him " not only Greek form, but Greek thought, has been the 
greatest and the clearest that the world has yet seen." To him, 
too, it is tolerably certain that the Romans only transmitted re- 
finements that the Greeks had taught them. 

The chapter on " Science," which includes grammar, logic, mathe- 
matics and medicine, contains material difficult to find elsewhere. 
Here mechanical contrivances, such as our penny-in-the-slot, and 
a whole scene acted by jnarionettes moving by a most elaborate 
hidden machinery are explained. Another notable chapter is that 
entitled " Politics, Sociology, Law." Among other matters, it con- 
tains the last will and testament of a Greek and an account of the 
case of a Greek against a corporation, both of which seem wonder- 
fully modern. Much may be learned, too, from the exposition of 
music and the final chapter on " Philosophy and Theology." 

Altogether it is an excellent book to be made use of at the con- 
clusion of the course on Greek history, and cannot be recommended 
too highly to teachers; some parts of it will even prove profitable 
reading for advanced pupils in secondary schools. 

Calumet High School, Chicago. Victoria A. Adams. 



pictures, and the only series of distinctly historical maps dealing 
with American History, have owed their -publication in a very 
large degree to the influence of this collection, while the Associa- 
tion itself has taken up this third side of this committee's work so 
extensively as to create a special committee for the publication 
of historical pictures from the sources. A more detailed state- 
ment of this work may be found in the catalogue of the collec- 
tion. It may be suggested that part of the work of the curator 
and of the collection in general ought to consist in the criticism 
of the material o^red for exhibition. This, it is impossible to 
do properly at the present time, but no material is admitted ta 
exhibition which is palpably unfit for any school room. Much is 
hoped for this side of the Committee's work, and much can be 
done in the direction of sifting the material offered for the con- 
sideration of teachers. At present, however, the collection does 
offer the progressive teacher the means of comparing and criti- 
cising before purchasing; something that has not been possible 
before. The truth of this will be better understood when it is 
staied^that practically every important dealer in the United 
States, besides many in England, Scotland, France, Germany 
and Belgium, have contributed the best of their material for ob- 
servation in this collection. 

Of course, in order to be useful at all this collection needs to 
be extensively advertised. The Histobt Teacheb'b Maoaziitb has 
helped very much in this, and articles have appeared in the *' Bos- 
ton Transcript," the "Monitor," and in other places concerning it, 
while the " Strangers Directory," published regularly by the 
" Transcript " has a notice concerning it among the other at- 
tractions in Boston. 

Besides this need of publicity the regret and crying need of the 
collection is more space in order to adequately display the ma- 
terial which is now in the possession of the Association. Visitors 
to the collection usually have little time to unearth material which 
is not convenient, and the Association cannot afford at present 
an attendant to see that the visiting teachers see everything. 
Simmons College has been as generous as possible, but the Com- 
mittee and aU the visitors to the collection are unanimous in the 
wish for larger and better accommodations. 



College Entrance Examinations 

ll/HY not secure copies of questioDB in History asked during lut 
*^ fire years in eigntefn of the leading colieges and uniTersitieST 
As reriew tests corering the entire field, they are Inyalaable. Such 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilworth, IIL 

Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 cents each. 
Sample copy, half price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 
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teachers have brought classes with them to view the collection, be- 
sides representatives of many New England colleges, schools of 
Greater Boston, and others from Western Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maine and New Hampshire. Of course, many persons saw 
the collection in its embryonic stage at the three special exhibi- 
tions. When one superintendent of schools spends two bom's tak- 
ing notes, some idea may be obtained as to the amount of inform- 
ation obtainable. 

On the other hand, the usefulness of the collection has not 
depended, by any means, upon the number of visitors. Informa- 
tion has been sought by correspondence by the Union Theological 
Seminary, Amherst College, and other schools and colleges as far 
west as California. This ii becoming quite an important part of 
the Committee's work. 

Another side must be mentioned also. At least two series of 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

I?anhoe Historical Note Books 



These books are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
alise that Histoiy is something besides a study of treaties, oom- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understsnd the proeress of dis- 
ooverv, the development of nations, the growth ot political ideas 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do you know them ? If not, please write us. 



ATKINSON, NENTZER & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM APRIL 

27 TO JULY 27, 1912. 

Listed by Chables A. Coulomb, Ph.D. 

American History. 
Adams, Charles F. The Trent Affair, iioston: Magsachusetts 

Historical Society. 44 pp. 25c. net. 
Barker, Eugene C, and others. A School History of Texas. Chi- 
cago: How, Peterson & Co. 384 pp. 65c. 
Beard, William £. It Happened in Nashville; A Collection of 
Historical Incidents. Nashville, Tenn: Davie Printer. 65 pp. 
25c. 
Belisle, Alexandre. Histoire de la presse Franco -Am^ricaine; oom- 
prenant Thistorique de I'^migraiion des Canadiens-fran^ais aux 
Etats-Ujiis. VV^orcester, Mass.: L Opinion Publique. 456 pp. 
$3.00 net. 
Blair, Emma H., translator and editor. Tlie Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and the Region of the Great Lakes, 
as described by Nicholas Perrot, Baqueville de la Pother ie, and 
others. In 2 vols. Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co. 372, 412 pp. 
$10.00. 
'Bourne, Henry E., and Benton, E. J. Introductory American His- 
tory. Boston: Heath. 204 pp. [5 pp. bibl.]. 60c. 
Briggs, Samuel D. Regulation of Interstate Commerce; History of 
Bills and Resolutions Introduced in Congress, 1862-1911. 
Washington, D. C: Government Printing Oifice. 126 pp. 
Brotherhood of North American Indians. Memorial presented to 
Congress. Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office. 
11 pp. 
Century Readings in United States History, edited by Charles L. 
Barbtow. [Stories for elementary grades.] The Civil War, 
224 pp.; The Colonists and the Revolution, 239 pp.; Explorers 
and Settlers, 222 pp.; A New Nation, 211 pp.; The Progress of 
a United People, 220 pp.; The Westward Movement, 231 pp. 
New York: The Century Company. Each 50c. net. 
Chandler, Julian A. C, and Chitwood, Oliver P. Makers of Amer- 
ican History; a beginners' book in the history of our country. 
Boston: Silver, Bunditt. 318 pp. 60c. 
aarke, George K. History of Needham, Mass., 1711 to 1911. Bos- 
ton : G. E. Littfield, 67 Cornhiil. 746 pp. $5.00. 
Coburn, Frederick W. The Battle of April 19, 1776, in Lexington, 
Concord, [etc.]. Lexington, Mass.: The Author. 171 pp. [5 
pp. bibl.]. $1.25. 
Cookinham, Henry J. History of Oneida Couhty, New York, 1700- 

1912. In 2 vols. Chicago: 8. J. Clarke. $20.00. 
Coolidge, Archibald C. The United States as a World Power. New 

York: Macmillan. 376 pp. 50c. net. 
Cornish, L. Craig. The Settlement of Hingham, Mass. Boston: 

Rockwell and Churchill Press. 23 pp. 35c. net. 
Cutter, William R. Genealogical and Family History of Central 
New York. In 3 vols. New York: Lewis Publishing Company. 
$10.00. 
Davis, Andrew McFarland. The Shays Rebellion. Worcester, 

Mass.: American Antiquarian Society. 25 pp. 50c. 
Earle (Mrs.), Alice M. Stage Coach and Tavern Days. New 

York: Macmillan. 434 pp. $1.50 net. 
Engelhardt, Zephyr in. The Missions and Missionaries of California. 
Vol. 2, Upper California, part 1, general history. San Fran- 
cisco: J. H. Barry Company. 682 pp. $2.76. 
Enock, C. Reginald. The Secret of the Pacific: A Discussion of the 
Origin of the Early Civilization of America. New York: Scrib- 
ner. 359 pp. $3.50 net. 
Evans, Edward S. The Seals of Virginia. Richmond, Va.: D. 

Bottom. 47 pp. 
Fanning, Nathaniel. Fanning's Narrative: being the Memoirs of 
Nathaniel Fanning, an Officer of the Revolutionary Navy, 1778- 
1783. New York: De Vinne Press, Naval History Society pub- 
lisher. 258 pp. $7.00 net. 
Federalist, The. New York: Dutton. 456 pp. 35c. net. 
Fehner, H. B. Summary of United States History and Civil Gov- 
ernment. [Third edition.] St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. 99 pp. 30c. 
Fitts, James H. History of Newfields, N. H., 1638-1911. Concord, 

N. H.: Rumford Press. 785 pp. $2.50. 
Foster, Eli G. A History of the United States. Topeka, Kan.: 

History Publishing Company. 519 pp. 80c. 
Four Chapters in Wisconsin Indian History. Various authors. 

Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society, 176 pp. 25c. 
Four episodes in Wisconsin pioneering. Various authors. Madison, 

Wis.: State Historical Society. 218 pp. 26c. 
Furman, Moore. The Letters of Moore Furman, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of New Jersey in the Revolution. New York: 
F. H. Hitchcock, 105 West Fortieth Street. 162 pp. $3.00. 
Geer, Theodore T. Fifty Years in Oregon: Experiences, etc. New 
York: Neale. 536 pp. $3.00 net. 



Gorton, James I., and Treat, Arthur. Elementary History of the 

United States. New York: Charles E. Merrill. 40c. 
Hall, Edward H. Philipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, N. Y. New 
York: American Scenic and Historical Preservation Society. 
255 pp. 75c. 
Halsey, John J., editor. A History of Lake County, III. Philadel- 
phia: R. S. Bates. 872 pp. $25.00. 
Hamilton, P. J., and others. The Founding of Mobile, 1702-1718. 

Mobile, Ala.: Commercial Printer. 104 pp. Gratis. 
Hart, Charles H. Robert Lettis Hooper, Deputy Quartermaster- 
General in the Continental Army. Philadelphia. 32 pp. Pri- 
vate price. 
Haworth, Paul L. Reconstruction and Union, 1865-1912. New 

York: Holt. 255 pp. 50c. net. 
Hawthorne, Julian. The History of the United States from 1492- 1/ 

1912. 3 vols. New York : P. T. Collier & Son. $2.25. ^ 

Helm, L. T. Fort Dearborn Maasacre, written in 1814 by Lina T. 

Helm, one of the survivors, [etc.]. Chicago: Rand, McNally. 

137 pp. 75c. 
Hunt, Gaillard. Pelatiah Webster and the Constitution. [Re- 
printed from " The Nation."] Washington, D. C: Government 

Printing Office. 8 pp. 
Hutchins, Edward R., M.D., composer. The War of the Sixties. 

New York: Neale. 490 pp. $3.00 net. 
Johnson, Charles F. The Long Roll, a Journal of the Civil War, 

1861-1863. East Aurora, N. Y.: The Hoy crofters. 241 pp. 

$3.00 net. 
Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1712-14—1723-26. 

Vol. 9. Richmond, Va.: E. Waddey Company. 441 pp. $10.00. 
Journey, (A) from New York to Montreal ... in 1824, printed 

from ^he original MS. in the possession of F. D. Andrews. 

Vineland, N. J.: F. D. Andrews. 21 pp. 35c. 
Kennedy, Elijah R. The Contest for California in 1861. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin. 361 pp. $2.25 net. 
Lawyer, James P. History of Ohio. Guernsey, O.: J. P. Lawyer. 

347 pp. $2.50. 
Learned, Marion Dexter. Guide to the MS. Materials Relating to 

American History in the German State Archives. Washintgon, 

D. C: Oamegie Institute. 352 pp. $2.25. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot. General Arbitration Treaties with Great 

Britain. Washingon, D. C: Government Printing Office. 34 pp. 
Maile, John L. Prison Life in Andersonville. Los Angeles : Graf &n 

Publishing. 152 pp. $1.00. 
Iklerrick, George B., and Tibbals, W. R. Genesis of Steamboating 

on Western Rivers. Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 

148 pp. 30c. 
Mevis, Daniel S. Pioneer Recollections. [Early history of Lan- 
sing, Mich.] Lansing, Mich.: R. Smith. 129 pp. $1.00. 
"Miles (pseudonym). The Campaign of Gettysburg. Boston: 

Small, Maynard. 202 pp. $2.00 net. 
Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. Operations on the 

Atlantic Coast, 1861-1866; Virginia, 1862-1864; Vicksburg. In 

12 vols. Vol. 9. Boston: Military Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. 585 pp. $2.50. 
Mills, Borden H. George Mills, a Soldier of the Revolution. * 

Albany, N. Y.: C. F. Williams & Son. 42 pp. Gratis. 
Myers, Gustavus. History of the Supreme Court of the United 

States, aiicago, Kerr. 823 pp. $2.00. 
Paullin, Charles O. Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval 

Officers, 1778-1885. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 380 pp. 

$2.00. 
Paxson, Frederic L. The Admission of the " Omnibus " States 

1889-90. Madison, Wis.: Stfte Historical Society. 96 pp. 15c. 
Rader, Perry S. History of Missouri. Jefferson City, Mo.: Hugh 

Stephens. 197 pp. 90c. 
Ransom, Frank L. The Simshine State: A History of South 

Dakota. Michell, S. D.: Educator School Supply Company. 

159 pp. 65c. 
Read, Benjamin M. History of New Mexico. Santa F6, N. M. : New 

Mexican Pr. 812 pp. $10.00. 
Reid, Whitelaw. The Scot in America and the Ulster Scot. Two 

addresses. New York: Macmillan. 67 pp. 40c; net. 
Tariff. List of United States public documents relating to the 

various tariff laws and Canadian reciprocity. Washington, 

D. C: Government Printing Office. 
Thomas, Allen C. A History of the United States. New edition ^ 

revised. New York: Jewish Press. $1.25. 
Thwaites, Reuben G., and Kellogg, Louise P., editors. Frontier 

Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778. Composed from the 

Draper MSS. Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 329 

pp. $1.50. 
Thwaites, Reuben G., and Kendal, Cftlvin N. A History of the 

United States for Grammar Schools. New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin. 471 pp. $1.00. 
Tilney, Robert. My Life in the Army: Three Years and a Half 

with the Army of the Potomac) 1862-1865. Philadelphia: 

Ferris & Leach. 247 pp. $1.00. 
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Allen, WnjxkM H. Woman's Part in Government. New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. xv, 377. $1.50. 

The purpose of this book by an author, already well known on 
account of his most excellent little book on *' Civics and Health," 
may be indicated by the following extracts from the preface: 

^* Woman's fundamental part in government is to do efficiently 
what her position requires of her as individual member of society: 
mother, sister, wage-earner, wage-payer, purchaser." 

*' Of increasing importance is woman *s second part in government- 
that of member of voluntary non-official organization or group: 
woman's club, social settlement, trade-union, educational council, 
private charity." 

"Woman's third part in government is that of direct conscious 
influencer of public opinion and official action." 

Dr. Allen shows the relation of woman's work to public sanita- 
tion, the " social evil," municipal " graft," the schools, civic beaut i- 
fication and cleanliness and other important topics — " whether she 
votes or not." He contends that woman's work is comprehensive 
and important entirely regardless of the right of suffrage. The 
book will be of especial interest to those teachers who are doing 
something to improve conditions in their local communities. 

Purdue University. Thomas F. Moran. 

Mahaffy, John P. What Have the Greeks Done for Modem 
Civilization? New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. Student's 
Edition. Pp. 263. $1.60. 

The publishers have rendered a service to students of history 
by issuing in this new edition at a moderate price, books which 
were previously published in a more expensive form. Especially is 
this true of this work, the Lowell lectures of 1908-9, on Greek civi- 
lization by such an acknowledged authority as Professor Mahaffy. 

Many books have been written on the literature and art of the 
Greeks, but Professor Mahaffy takes a wider range and describee 
with brilliancy and enthusiasm our political, social, scientific, and 
philosophical heritage, for he is no lukewarm admirer of the Qreeka. 
To him ''not only Greek form, but Greek thought, has been the 
greatest and the clearest that the world has yet seen." To him, 
too, it is tolerably certain that the Romans only transmitted re- 
finements that the Greeks had taught them. 

The chapter on " Science," which includes grammar, logic, mathe- 
matics and medicine, contains material difficult to find elsewhere. 
Here mechanical contrivances, such as our penny-in-the-slot, and 
a whole scene acted by jnarionettes moving by a most elaborate 
hidden machinery are explained. Another notable chapter is that 
entitled '' Politics, Sociology, Law." Among other matters, it con- 
tains the last will and testament of a Greek and an account of the 
case of a Greek against a corporation, both of which seem wonder- 
fully modem. Much may be learned, too, from the exposition of 
music and the final chapter on '* Philosophy and Theology." 

Altogether it is an excellent book to be made use of at the con- 
clusion of the course on Greek history, and cannot be recommended 
. too highly to teachers; some parts of it will even prove profitable 
reading for advanced pupils in secondary schools. 

Calumet High School, Chicago. Victoria A. Adams. 



pictures, and the only series of distinctly historical mape dealing 
with American History, have owed their -publication in a very 
large degree to the influence of this collection, while the Associa- 
tion itself has taken up this third side of this committee's work so 
extensively as to create a special committee for the publication 
of historical pictures from the sources. A more detailed state- 
ment of this work may be found in the catalogue of the colla- 
tion. It may be suggested that part of the work of the curator 
and of the collection in general ought to consist in the critieism 
of the material otmed for exhibition. This, it is impossible to 
do properly at the present time, but no material is admitted t^ 
exhibition which is palpably unfit for any school room. Much is 
hoped for this side of the Committee's work, and much can be 
done in the direction of sifting the material offered for the con- 
sideration of teachers. At present, however, the collection does 
offer the progressive teacher the means of comparing and criti- 
cising before purchasing; sometiiing that has not been possible 
before. The truth of this will be better understood when it is 
staiEecL^that practically every important dealer in the United 
States, besides many in England, Scotland, France, Germany 
and Belgium, have contributed the best of their material for ob- 
servation in this collection. 

Of course, in order to be useful at all this collection needs to 
be extensively advertised. The Histobt Teachjbb'b Maoazins has 
helped very much in this, and articles have appeared in the " Bos- 
ton Transcript," the " Monitor," and in other places concerning it, 
while the " Strangers Directory," published regularly by the 
"Transcript" has a notice concerning it among the other at- 
tractions in Boston. 

Besides this need of publicity the regret and crying need of the 
collection is more space in order to adequately display the ma- 
terial which is now in the possession of the Association. Visitors 
to the collection usually have little time to unearth material which 
is not convenient, and the Association cannot afford at present 
an attendant to see that the visiting teachers see everything. 
Simmons College has been as generous as possible, but the Com- 
mittee and all the visitors to the collection are unanimous in the 
wish for larger and better accommodations. 



College Entrance Examinations 

ll/HY not secure copies of questions in History asked during last 
^* five years in eigntei'n of the leading colleges and uniTersitiesf 
As review tests covering the entire field, they are Invalnable. Such 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 

ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilworth, 111. 

Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 cents each. 
Sample copy, half price. Liberal discount for class nse, with desk 
copy free. 
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teachers haye brought classes with them to view the coUection, be- 
sides representatives of many New England colleges, schools of 
Greater Boston, and others from Western Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maine and New Hampshire. Of course, many persons saw 
the collection in its embryonic stage at the three special exhibi- 
tions. When one superintendent of schools spends two hours tak- 
ing notes, some idea may be obtained as to the amount of inform- 
ation obtainable. 

On the other hand, the uaefulness of the collection has not 
depended, by any means, upon the number of visitors. Informa- 
tion has beoi sought by correepondence by the Dnion Theological 
Seminary, Amherst College, and other schools and colleges as far 
west aa CaUfomia. This it becoming quite an important part of 
the Committee's work. 

Another side must be mentioned also. At least two seriet of 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

Wanhoe Historical Note Books 



These books are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
aliae that History is something besides a study of treaties, eom- 
promiies, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the prosress of dia- 
coverv, the development of nations, the growth of political ideas 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do you know them ? If not, please write us- 



ATKINSON, NENnEK & COMPANY 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM APRIL 

27 TO JULY 27, 1912. 

Listed by Chaales A. Ooulomb, Ph.D. 

American Histoty. 
Adams, Charles F. The Trent Affair. Boston: Massachusetts 

Historical Society. 44 pp. 25c. net. 
Barker, £ugene C, and others. A School History of Texas. Chi- 
cago: How, Peterson & Co. 384 pp. C5c. 
Beard, William £. It Happened in Nashville; A Collection of 
Historical Incidents. Kaahville, Tenn: Davie Printer. 65 pp. 
25c. 
Belisle, Alexandre. Histoire de la presse Franco -Am^ricaine; com- 
prenant rhistorique de T^migration des Canadians- fran^ais aux 
KtatH-Upis. Worcesttr, Mass.: LOpinion Publique. 456 pp. 
$3.00 net. 
Hlair, Emma H., translator and editor. Tlie Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and the Region of the Great Lakes, 
as described by Nicholas Perrot, Baqueville de la Potherie, and 
others. In 2 vols. Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co. 372, 412 pp. 
$10.00. 
* Bourne, Henry E., and Benton, E. J. Introductory American His- 
tory. Boston: Heath. 264 pp. [5 pp. bibl.]. 60c. 

Briggs, Samuel D. Regulation of Interstate Commerce; History of 
Bills and Resolutions Introduced in Congress, 1802-1911. 
Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office. 126 pp. 

Brotherhood of North American Indians. Memorial presented to 
Congress. Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office. 
11 pp. 

Century Readings in United States History, edited by Charles L. 
Bar stow. [Stories for elementary grades.] The Civil War, 
224 pp.; The Colonists and the Revolution, 239 pp.; Explorers 
and i^ettlers, 222 pp.; A New Nation, 211 pp.; The Progress of 
a United People, 220 pp.; The Westward Movement, 231 pp. 
New York : The Century Company. Each 50c. net. 

Chandler, Julian A. C, and Cliitwood, Oliver P. Makers of Amer- 
ican History; a beginners' book in the history of our country. 
Boston: Silver, Bunditt. 318 pp. 60c. 

Clarke, George K. History of Needham, Mass., 1711 to 1911. Bos- 
ton: G. E. Littfleld, 67 Cornhill. 746 pp. $5.00. 

Coburn, Frederick W. The Battle of April 19, 1775, in Lexington, 
Concord, [etc.]. Lexington, Mass.: The Author. 171 pp. [5 
pp. bibl.]. $1.25. 

Cookinham, Henry J. History of Oneida Couhty, New York, 1700- 
1912. In 2 vols. Chicago: S. J. Clarke. $20.00. 

Coolidge, Archibald C. The United States as a World Power. New 
York: Macmillan. 376 pp. 50e. net. 
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BY NANCY E. SCOTT, PH.D., WILSON COLLEGE, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 



Good historical method is not exclusively the inven- 
tion of the scientific historians of the late nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. I suspect that if we were 
to search we might find that all through the ages at least 
a few orderly minds have been conscious of some of its laws. 
Certainly was this true of a Mr. John Hales, who lived in 
the midst of the most disorderly period of that most dis- 
orderly century, the seventeenth. His little tract on " The 
Method of Reading Profane History'' contains many 
familiar maxims. In principle it might almost have stepped 
forth from a modern seminar presided over by the genius of 
Langlois and Seignobos. Hales did not, indeed, make any 
attempt to produce a formal or exhaustive treatise after the 
manner of the excellent manual of the latter gentlemen. His 
tract, it seems, from occasional references within it, was 
merely in answer to the request of a friend who was about to 
uudertake the guidance of a young gentleman in his study of 
Roman history. That it should even, under these circum- 
stances, be so complete and scientific is the more remark- 
able. But the friend chose his advisor well. He realized the 
value of chips from Hales' mental workshop, since no scholar 
of his day was accounted wiser. He had been for a time pro- 
fessor of Greek at Oxford, but later withdrew to the seclu- 
sion of a fellowship at Eaton College, where he lived and 
worked among his books. Although he lived thus apart from 
men, he had a large circle of friends who esteemed him 
higUy and who sought his advice on almost every possible 
subject. Anthony 4 Wood spoke of him bs *' that most in- 
comparable person, whom I may justly style a walking dic- 
tionary." Other men, too, of undoubted standing bore wit- 
ness, not only to his knowledge, but to his judgment. They 
spoke of him as " the best critic of our later times,'' " a man 
of as great a sharpness, quickness, and subtility of wit, as ever 
this or perhaps any nation bred " — " as great a master of 
polite, various, and universal learning, as ever yet conversed 
with books." Obviously, such a man's advice as to methods 
had back of it the force of practical experience. And experi- 
ence, it seems, provided it be wide and deep enough, has not 
changed much in its needs since then. 

Hales' use in his title of " reading " rather than studying 
with reference to history has a particularly seventeenth cen- 
tury flavor. One feels in his term the touch of the scholar of 
big proportions who took so much pleasure in the process of 
acquiring knowledge that he could give to it no term imply- 
ing an interest which had even momentarily to be an «i- 
forced one. Its use was a part of the fullness of joy of Renais- 
sance scholarship, and betokened no loss of dignity. To read 
history, as Hales understood it, involved quite as much of 
painstaking care as is indicated by a modem student under 
a more high-sounding term. A surprising number of his 
rules for that reading are, as we shall see, quite in keeping 
with those learned in a modem class room. 

Note his emphasis on chronology and geography, our fam- 
iliar "handmaids of history": "In perusal of history," 
said he, " first, provide you some writers in chronology and 
cosmography." " For," he argued, " if you be ignorant of 
> times and places, when and where things you read were done^ 



it cannot choose but breed confusion in your reading, and 
make you many times grossly to slip and mistake in your dis- 
course." Scientific aids in such matters, it seems, were as 
well known then as now. Ploetz and Putzger are not pion- 
eers in their fields. " Have by you," continued Hales, " Hel- 
vicus. His Chronology ; and a map of the 'country in which 
you are conversant; and repair unto them to acquaint you 
with time and place, when, and where you are. If you b^ 
versing the ancient histories, then provide you Ptolemy's 
maps, or Ortelius his Conatus Geographici; if the latter, 
then some of the modern carts." In these fields the Germans 
were even then the leaders. " Helvicus, His Chronology," 
refers to the Theatrum Chronologicum published in 1609 by 
Christopher Helwig, or Helvicus, professor of Greek at Gies- 
sen. Ortelius, or Abram Oertel, was a German living at 
Antwerp. He was Philip II's geographer, the friend of Mer- 
cator, and called by his contemporaries the Ptolomy of his 
age. Hales knew the best authorities. 

" To give him a general taste of his business and add light 
unto particular authors," he counseled his reader before tiik- 
ing up detailed study, to make use of an epitome, not Ploetz 
this time, but L. Florus, a Latin historian of the second cen- 
tury, who wrote a compendium of Roman history from the 
beginning to the time of Augustus. Hales would finish out 
Florus with ^^ Eutropius, His Breviarum," which carried the 
story to 364. It was a manual of the last quarter of the 
fourth century, and long in popular use. 

Of the benefits of external criticism in the establishment of 
accurate texts he was well aware. Faulty editions were 
always to be avoided. " One's choice," he said, " is best of 
those whom either Lipsius, Gruterius, or Casaubon have set 
forth." These men represented the best critical scholarship 
of the continent in the preceding generation. " But," added 
Hales, with a queer little practical touch, " if you be careful 
to buy fair books, you can scarcely choose amiss." His com- 
ments upon the text of Tacitus show that the latter was a • 
fruitful source of trouble then as now. " But as for Tacitus, 
the chief cock in the court basket^ it is," he said, " but meet 
you take special good advice in reading of him." ** Lipsius, 
Savile, Picheva and others " (the first three had published 
the most recent critical editions of Tacitus), these men, said 
Hales, ''have taken great pains with him in emaculating 
the text, in settling the reading, opening the customs, ex- 
pounding the story, etc., and therefore you must have re- 
course unto them." " But," this, he added significantly, '' was 
necessary in only critical and not courtly learning." Advice 
concerning the latter was evidently what his reader wanted 
for the instruction of his young gentleman. For that pur- 
pose, continued Hales, " Tacitus required other kind of com- 
ment." " For since he is a concise, dense, and by repute a 
very oraculus writer, almost in every line pointing at some 
state maxim ; it had been a good employment for some good 
wit to have expounded, proved, exemplified at large, what he 
doth for the most part only but intimate." And this was 
long, long before the scholarly warfare of Seebohm, Ross, 
Freeman, and Taylor in their attempt to supply this very 
kind of comment. Certainly modem students will re-echo 
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the wish of Hales that it might have been done once for all. 
Some one of whom Hales knew had attempted it, but, as he 
said, " to little purpose." Gruterius, the Dutch scholar of 
the preceding generation, "had done somewhat." Scipio 
Ammirati or Ammirato, the famous historian of Florence, 
of the sixteenth century, had " glossed him in some places," 
but, added Hales, it was " according to the shallowness of 
the new Italian wits," a curious commentary on the Italian 
scholarship following the floodtide of the Renaissance. One 
man indeed had attempted an extensive commentary on Taci- 
tus. " Annibal Scotus, groom of the chamber to Sixtus 
Quintus," the reforming pope from 1585-90, " hath desper- 
ately gone through him all, whom I would wish you to look 
upon," said Hales, with his dry humor, " not for any good 
you shall reap by him (for he is the worst that I have ever 
read) only you shall see by that which he had with great 
infelicity attempted, what kind of comment it is, which if 
it were well performed would be very acceptable to us." 

He emphasized the value of source study. In choosing 
authors, he said, " make special account of those who wrote 
the things of their own times, or in which themselves were 
agents, especially, added he, as if fresh from a perusal of 
Langlois and Seignobos on the test for good taith and 
• accuracy, "if you find them to be such as durst tell the 
truth." Of the pitfalls of style, or heroics, or of prejudice 
into which poorly prepared writers of secondary works were 
apt to stumble, he was well aware. " Where men," said he, 
"write and decipher actions, long before their time, they 
may do it with great wit and elegancy, express much politic 
wisdom, frame very beautiful pieces, but how far they express 
the true countenance and life of the actions themselves, of 
this," he added in his quaint seventeenth century way, " it 
were no impiety to doubt; unless we were assured that they 
drew it from those who knew and saw what they did." 

The list of authors whom, in keeping with these ideas, he 
recommended for reading in Roman history would, I fear, 
somewhat astound the modern college student. First in the 
list came Livy, whom he described as " very much broken, 
and imperfect and parts of him lost." " Wherefore," he 
advised, "when you have gone him through, then, if you 
please, you may look back, and take a view of his imperfec- 
tions, and supply them out of some other authors, partly 
Latin, as Justin,' Sallust, Caesar's Commentaries, Hirtius, 
Velleius, Peterculus; partly Greek, as Polybius, Plutarch, 
Dionysius, Halicarnassus, Appiannus Alexandrinus, Dion 
Cassius ; out of which," he modestly added, " you may rea- 
sonably supply whatsoever is wanting in Livy." He made 
only one concession. " Your Greek authors," he said, " if 
you list not to trouble yourself with the language, you shall 
easily find in Latin sufficient to your use. " Only Plutarch," 
he continued, " whatever the matter is, hath no luck to the 
Latin, and therefore I would advise you either to read him 
in French or in English." Continuing with his list, for the 
history of the Empire, he advised reading Seutonius Tran- 
quillus, " who being perused," said he, " your way lies open 
to the reading of our politicians' great apostle, Tacitus." As 
the same " infelicity " had befallen him as Livy, he was to 
be supplemented by Dion Cassius orhisepitomizer,Xiphiline. 
"And thus are you come to the reign of Nerva where Seuton- 
ius and Tacitus ended ; hitherto to come," he concluded, " is 
a reasonable talk for you yet." I imagine his correspondent 
quite agreed with him. Hales would, if he wished, in an- 
other letter, relate the state of the story to Constantine's 
death, or farther, to the fall of the Western Empire," inter- 
esting conclusions to us — since they are neither 395 or 800, 
the dates with which we usually end our texts. If the second 
letter was ever called for, it is not preserved among Hales' 
papers. 

Hales next proceeded to advise his friend as to what facts 
he ought to glean from this mass of material. They could. 



he said, be roughly grouped under three heads, the story 
itself, miscellanea, and moralia. For the first, one might use 
an epitome, for such existed, he said, "as good as any you can 
frame of your own." But advised he, with discreet pedagogical 
insight, "if you did intend an exact knowledge of history, it 
were good you did this yourself, though it were actum agere; 
because what we do ourselves sticks best in our memories, 
and is most for use." For his second head, miscellanea, 
he certainly could have used no other term, since he included 
under it such diverse things as " names and genealogies of 
men; description of cities, hills, rivers, woods, etc., customs, 
offices, magistrates, prodigies ; " certain quaint observations, 
as who was the first dictator ? When the Romans first began 
to use shipping? or to coin gold? what manner of moneys 
the antients used? their manner of war and military instru- 
ments, and an infinite multitude of like nature." Evidently 
his conception of history was that of a well nigh all embrac- 
ing subject, for surely here is much that we would class under 
geography, civics, economics, etc. I don't know just where 
we would place the " prodigies." Division of labor in the 
fields of the past had not gone very far in his day. All these 
miscellanea he termed " pleasant, but merely critical and 
scholastical " and hence not especially valuable to his friend 
for the instruction of the young gentleman. The third head, 
termed maralia, was, he advised him, the all important one, 
" that Penelope which you must woo." Moralia he defined 
as "all notable examples of justice, or religion, etc., apo- 
thegms, civil stratagems and plots to bring ends about ; cen- 
sures upon men's persons and actions; considerations upon 
men's natures and dispositions; all things that may serve for 
proof or disproof, illustration or amplification of any moral 
place; considerations of the circumstances of actions; the 
reasons why they prove successful; or their errors, if they 
prove unfortunate ; as in the second Punic war, why Hanni- 
bal still prevailed by hastening his actions; Fabius, on the 
contrarv, by delay. And this indeed is one of the special 
profits that come by history." 

To the modem historian that word " moralia " looks sus- 
picious. It smacks of history as a guide for present acts. 
But Hales used the word in another sense. By moralia he 
meant the interpretation of the materials of history, merely 
the giving of those explanations which would make the past 
better understood. His use of the word in a different sense 
from ours was the result of his sharp distinction between the 
epitome, the mere catalogue of events, and the more detailed 
history. All that lay back of acts themselves, motives, con- 
nection with past events, all that was psychological in char- 
acter, he put under his term moralia. This fact he made 
clear in his comments upon Polybius whom he considered 
(" might we have him perfect ") " one of the best that ever 
wrote story." And his reason was, that " whereas other his- 
torians content themselves to touch and point at the true rea- 
sons of events in civil business ; Polybius, when he hath his- 
torically set down an action worthy consideration, leaves it 
not so, but reviews it, considers all the circumstances that 
were of force in the manage of it." Here is nothing but 
what may well harmonize with Ranke's famous, " I will sim- 
ply tell you how it was." 

In only one place does he seem, according to our canons, 
to have been unorthodox. While condemning, righteously 
enough, what he termed " a common scholical error," namely, 
"the filling of note-books with observations of great and 
famous events, either of great battles, or civil broils and con- 
tentions," " hero history," I suppose we would call it, he 
advised with great truth that " those who travel in history " 
ought to note the " things of ordinary course — ^to have a care 
of those discourses which express domestic and private 
actions," adding, however, the dubious reason, " especially if 
they be such wherein you yourself purpose to venture your 
fortunes." But perhaps in the light of what he has already 
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said^ he meant no more than the observation of the general 
principles underlying some of the sciences of human activity, 
such as law, ethics, or economics. Even if he did not, I 
think we shall be willing not to allow his one error to stand 
too heavily against him. 

Finally, " from the order of reading, and the matters in 
reading to be observed, we come,*^ concluded he, " to the 
method of obseravtion; what order we are for our best use 
to keep in entering our notes in our paper-books.'* The most 
amazing thing that Hales very nearly accomplished and per- 
haps the most modern, was what amounted practically to the 
slip method of taking notes. He was a thorough believer in 
notes. His was to be no leisurely reading of history as one 
might read a novel. One was not only to take notes, but to 
" allot some time to the reading of them,'* not once, but aa 
often as possible, in order that they might be the better fixed 
in memory. "The nature of things themselves," together 
with this process of " editing '* them, as a professor of mine 
used to say, under a system of marginal references, would 
sufSce in most cases. 

The common-place books so prevalent in his day he held 
up to ridicule. They had, he felt, departed so far from their 
original plainness and simplicity that " it was a great part of 
clerkship to know how to use them.'* The process was so 
" expensive of time and industry, that although at length,** 
said he, " the work comes to perfection, yet, it is but like the 
silver mines in Wales, the profit will hardly quit the pains.** 
Hales had the big man's fine scorn of being buried in a maze 
of minutiae. He wished to avoid the great labor of being 
what he called "over superstitiously methodical.'* And 
what though peradventure something be lost,** reasoned he, 



"it is a sign of great poverty of scholarship, where every- 
thing that is lost is missed; whereas rich and well accom- 
plished learning is able to lose many things with little or no 
inconvenience." Howeverj as the friend to whom he was 
writing could not afford to waste any time since he was " at 
about the noon of his day," and since the young gentleman 
would perhaps not be " over willing to take too much pains," 
he advised in this case a simple method which could, he said, 
be used with " most ease and profit." Notes were to be taken 
straight along without any effort at arrangement. Mean- 
while a large index was to be constructed, and topics, as they 
occurred to i)ne while reading, placed in it " each under his 
letter." " For thus," he explained " though your notes be 
confused in your papers, yet they are digested in your index, 
and to draw them together when you are to make use of 
them, will be nothing so great pains as it would be to have 
ranged them under their several heads at their first gather- 
ing." Certainly here was an ancestor in the direct line of the 
slip method of our seminars. 

Indeed, I believe that we who have been trained in those 
modern workshops of history receive an added joy for the 
consciousness that their excellent maxims are not wholly a 
product of our time, but that some of them, or at least their 
beginnings, were evolved from every-day working rules of 
earnest scholars scatterd here and there along the centuries. 
And of none- could we have a more pleasing picture than of 
John Hales from the quiet of his study at Eaton, giving 
voice in this informal way, in a letter to his friend, to so 
many principles which have become the recognized bulwarks 
of historical scholarship. 
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An Illustration of the Unity of History.* 

BY WILLIAM STAIUR MYERS, PH.D., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND POLITICS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 



Before turning our attention to Roman survivals in mod- 
em life, we should give a little thought to Rome herself, as 
she was in the days of her greatest glory, ere she fell prey to 
the invading barbarians, for, uniting in herself the results 
of the ancient civilization that had preceded her, she im- 
pressed on them the peculiar stamp of her being, and through 
her universal empire spread them abroad*again, to permeate 
and influence the whole course of subsequent history. 

The Roman Empire owed its greatness to the fact that its 
citizen put before everything his devotion to the political 
body; he surrendered himself and all his family, social, and 
business relations to the good of the state. In every-day life 
the Romans as a people were exceedingly industrious, and 
from the first thrifty and close in all their business dealings, 
being "keen in traffic and usorious in lending'* (Merivale). 
As regards public life, their government was an imperial 
democracy, strongly centralized. The state did not exist 
for the individual, but the individual for the state. 

Furthermore, as Ihne says — " the constitutional develop- 
ment of the republic attained its highest point in the course 
of the Punic Wars. After the fundamental principles of the 
republican constitution had been established in the time 
preceding the Hortensian Laws (287 B.C.), the succeeding 
generations contented themselves with applying those prin- 
ciples to the ever-varying circumstances in which they found 

•From a lecture delivered to the class in Roman History at 
the Summer School of the South (University of Tennessee), 
Knoxville, Tenn., July, 1912. 



themselves, without attempting to introduce new ones. But 
the change in all outward conditions of power, wealth, cul- 
ture, greatness and influence abroad, was so complete that 
the old machinery could not bear the strain thus necessarily 
put upon it. The republican form of government gave way 
after a severe and long-continued struggle, and finally the 
monarchy was established on its ruins.'* The empire became 
an unlimited despotism, without any ministry, nobles, or 
clergy, the parliamentary body, the Senate, being com- 
pletely the tool of the Emperor. 

The Roman religion was polytheistic, each of the powers 
of nature, each virtue, each art, being supposed to be the 
manifestation of some deity. Their gods were not clothed 
with human form, but were of a faraway, mystical, spiritual 
nature, cold and unsympathetic. Hence the people lost faith 
and interest in them, and drifted away into abject infidelity 
and agnosticism. 

At last, after more than a thousand years of relative suc- 
cess, Rome fell before the terrible onslaughts of the bar- 
barians, and as a world-power existed no more. Ever since 
that time, as Bryce says, " she has been a city of destruction, 
and Christians have vied with pagans, citizens with enemies, 
in urging on the fatal work.'* 

But although Rome lost her universal sovereignty, she still 
lives in the laws, customs, government, and institutions of 
modern times, for the underlying principle of much of our 
civilization is Roman. In A.D. 476 her earthly government 
fell, but, strange to state, though nevertheless the inevitable 
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outcome of a commonwealth with the character of that of 
the Roman Empire, her power became to a great extent 
spiritual, the Church took the place of the state. The free- 
spirited Roman could find no liberty equal to that of the 
Christian society, — the people turned to the Church for com- 
fort and protection, for even the barbarian reverenced it. 
It became the moving force that unified Europe. 

The Catholic Church, though Greek in its creed, and 
Asiatic in worship, was Roman in its constitution, the institu- 
tions of Rome passing over into its government. Says Bryce 
in his " Holy Roman Empire,^^ " the church felt its need of 
some centralized government, and naturally turned to the 
Roman Emnire for its model.^^ The Pope, the supreme head 
of this spiritual state, is the ghost of the Emperor, a spiritual 
Caesar. His name comes from that of the old " Pontifex 
Maximus,** one of the most venerable and ancient of the 
political religious oflBces in Rome. " The chair of state, the 
sella gestaioria, in which the Pope is borne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin of the Roman nobles, and, of course, of 
the Roman princes. The red slippers which he wears are the 
red shoes of the Roman Emperor. The kiss which the faith- 
ful imprint on those shoes is the descendant of the kiss first 
imprinted on the foot of the Emperor Caligula, who intro- 
duced it from Persia ^^ (Dean Stanley in " Christian Institu- 
tions '*). 

The name and the idea of the "diocese*' came from the 
political divisions of the empire. The orientation of the 
church buildings is from the ritual of the Etruscan augury, 
many other church institutions and ceremonials being from 
the same source. The Roman office of tribune continued to 
some extent in the bishop, who, when he officiates to-day at 
an ordination in the Church of St. John Lateran, washes his 
hands according to the custom at ancient Roman banquets. 

The Eucharist, according to Dean Stanley, was originally 
the daily social meal in which the sacrifice offered is not by 
the officiating priest, but by the people in the form of con- 
tributions from the first fruits of their labors. The vest- 
ments of the clergy were all secular in their origin, being 
simply the fashion common in the Roman Empire in the 
first three centuries of the Christian era. The same writer 
mentioned above continues : " The handkerchief with which 
the Roman gentry vnped their faces came to be regarded in 
the fifth century as wings of angels, and in the seventh as 
the yoke of Christian life. Just so have the ponchos and 
waterproofs of the Roman peasants and laborers come in the 
nineteenth century to be regarded as emblems of sacrifice, 
priesthood, real presence, communion with the Universal 
Church, Christian or ecclesiastical virtues.'* The close-fit- 
ting fiannel robe that the Pope wears to-day is but the sur- 
vival of the " toga,** and the cassock was originally a long 
overall introduced into Rome from France. 

The Roman Senate, during the empire, was accustomed to 
give divine honors to the dead Emperors, and in the same 
way the Church now canonizes its " saints.** The saving of 
and reverence for relics is inherited from the old Roman 
ancestors. 

The Latin language, now looked upon as the sacred 
vehicle of divine thought and inspiration as embodied in 
ecclesiastical rituals and writings, was but the tongue of the 
vulgar herd of the Roman populace who worshipped day by 
day in the church building of early times, the building which 
was the transformed "basilica** or hall of justice of the 
empire. 

The " naves ** of our cathedrals of to-d^,y come from the 
long hall in this building, divided by two rows of columns 
into a central aisle, with two side passages. The bishop 
takes his seat on the lofty tribunal of the praetor, and 
exhorts or commands with a moral power scarcely less 
strong than the power of the old legal authority. 

Thus Rome still lives in a vivid and imperial manner in 



the Church of to-day, and not only in the Roman Catholic 
wing of it, which is looked upon by its followers as embody- 
ing some peculiar divine sanction and benediction, but in 
that of the Protestants as well, who of course evolved many 
of their institutional forms from the being of the mother 
Church, the Church of the knight and crusader. 

An early and powerful outgrowth of the ideas of universal 
spiritual and temporal sovereignty held by Rome and after- 
wards by its successor, the Roman Catholic Church, was the 
" Holy Roman Empire,** which arose during the period 800- 
963 A.D., and existed for a thousand years in some form or 
other, and only perished in our own time. Even then it was 
the inspiration of that empire of to-day, which is the embodi- 
ment of an United Germany. This "Holy Empire** was 
far less an institution than a theory, a doctrine of an uni- 
versal Christian monarchy. But it can never lose its import- 
ant place in universal history, for " into it all the life of the 
ancient world was gathered; out of it all the life of the 
modem world arose** (Bryce). Thus the Church and this 
empire were the primary agencies by which the influence 
of Rome became realized in the life of to-day. 

Also, in the field of civil and political institutions Roman 
ideals have exerted a powerful moulding influence. The 
Roman constitution was, as we have said above, a mixed 
form of government embodying at different times during its 
history a monarchy with some form of strongly centralized 
democracy. The constitution of England at the present time 
bears striking resemblances to it both in a modified form of 
the above, and in the fact, that both leave many points imde- 
termined, and rely largely upon non-legal usages and under- 
standings. 

Rome was the mother of states. She taught the Teutons 
to live in towns, and also taught them the principles of 
political unity. . Prior to their contact with Rome through 
counter offensive and defensive warfare, which finally ended 
with the fall of the imperial city, they had been entirely 
lacking in a knowledge of civil ideas, for their government 
was mainly tribal and their life little restrained by aught 
save the laws of military and tribal necessity. 

The political Renaissance of Rome, as found in the laws 
and governments of to-day, is her greatest incarnation. She 
furnished the ideas on which the modern state is founded. 
The American Revolution and the subsequent constitution 
fiashed on the world the Roman principles of sovereignty. 
The French Revolution and Republic realized the Republic 
of Rome, and Napoleon Bonaparte repeated the earlier tran- 
sition to imperialism. 

We of the United States seldom pause to consider how 
much of old Rome is embodied in our governments, state 
and national, municipal and local. James Bryce, in the 
" American Commonwealth ** (Vol. I, pp. 413-5), says, *' the 
state constitution begins with the English trade-guild of the 
Middle Ages, itself the child of still more ancient corpora- 
tions, dating back to the days of imperial Rome, and formed 
under her imoerishable law.** Other traces of Roman influ- 
ence are found not only in such institutions as our Senate 
and Judiciary, but also perhaps we may see in the New 
England " town-meetings ** a survival of the " comitia curt- 
ata/' in which, during the later Republic, the lictors met as 
representatives of the ancient " curiae " and constituted an 
assembly for the passing of wills and adoptions. The status 
of the citizens in our Territories of the United States is 
based on the Roman principle that " a distinction may be 
drawn between the private rights of citizenship and the 
public rights, which include the suffrage and eligibility to 

office** (in the national government). 

In Europe, the modern systems of administration and 
police had their origin in and developed from the Roman 
institutions, which also supplied the force that finally over- 
threw the feudal system. The medieval principality, duchy, 
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and county began with Boman ideas^ and afterwards com- 
bined to form the modern state, while the free towns were 
evolved from the Boman township. This latter inheritance, 
that of the municipal spirit, is one of the greatest heirlooms 
derived from this generous source. The continuance of 
municipal institutions can be traced directly in some cities 
in the south of France from the time of the empire to the 
beginnings of modern Europe. Our modern municipal sys- 
tem is a direct inheritance from Rome, and John G. Shep- 
pard states (" Fall of Rome/' page 8) that it is "the only 
constitutional system which has outlived the Roman world.'' 

Frederic Harrison sums it all up by saying {" Meaning 
of History/' page 55) : "It was the tradition of a Roman 
Emperor which, by long intermediate steps, transformed the 
Teutonic chieftain into the modem king or emperor. Lon- 
don, York, Lincoln, Winchester, Gloucester and Chester were 
Roman cities, and formed then, as they did for the earlier 
periods of history, the pivots of our national administration. 
Paris, Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, in France; Con- 
stance, Basle, Coblentz, Cologne, upon the Rhine; Cadiz, 
Barcelona, Seville, Toledo, Lisbon, in the Iberian; Genoa, 
Milan, Verona, Rome, and Naples in the Italian peninsula, 
were in Roman, as in modem times, the great national cen- 
tres of their respective countries. Above all else, Rome 
founded a permanent system of free obedience to the laws on 
the one hand, and a temperate administration of them on the 
other; the constant sense of each citizen having his place 
in a complete whole." 

Naturally, when a student of history reads the above, he 
will wonder what was the specific, innate force that so per- 
meated the Roman institutions that the civil and municipal 
administrations of modern Europe were the logical outcome. 
It seems to me that the explanation is Roman Law. In her 
law and the juridicial principles derived therefrom, Rome 
stands supreme. 

Says Mommsen ("llistory of Rome," Vol. I, page 217) ; 
''The greatness of Rome was involved in, and was based 
upon, tiie fact that the Roman people ordained for itself 
and endured a system of law, in which the eternal principles 
of freedom and of subordination, of property and of legal 
redress, reigned and still at the present-day reign unadul- 
terated and unmodified." 

The barbarians were much impressed with the majesty of 
this legal system, and the Germans, who had no laws or 
codes whatever, were for five hundred years under the tute- 
lage of Roman jurisprudence, and their institutions were 
thoroughly permeated by it, before they gained the ascend- 
ency in Europe and helped to spread its invigorating influ- 
ence over the then civilized world. Half of the codes of 
modem Europe are based on the laws of Rome, and the other 
half has been thoroughly permeated or modified by it. The 
Visigothic legislation of Spain, founded on the laws of Theo- 
dosius, was strongly influenced by it ; the " Etablissments " 
of St. Louis show marked traces of the " Pandects " of Jus- 
tinian. Looking further, we find the influence of the juris- 
consults is seen in the whole structure of the German juris- 
prudence, the '' Pmssian " Gesetzbuch," and the English 
Common Law. Says Niebuhr in his monumental work 
on Rome : " The Germans cannot dispense with the Roman 
codes, since they have not matured that of their ancestors, 
and have lost its spirit." 

The Code Napol6on, much of the Scottish law, and the 
International Law of to-day are directly based upon the 
Roman system. I may add that the code of the State of 
Louisiana is more nearlv akin to the latter than that of 
any other part of the United States, for it is based directly 
on the Code Napol6on and the legal institutions of the south 
of Europe. 

Rome first, in the time of Caracalla, made citizenship uni- 
versal, and then backed it up and reinforced it with her own 



law. Out of the old right of appeal to the tribune for pro- 
tection came the opportunity for acquittal according to the 
juristic system which made of the Emperor a high appellate 
court, and gradually became transformed into the right of 
pardon vested in the monarchs and rulers of to-day. The 
Roman Law, which has been called " the most perfect polit- 
ical creation of the human mind," became the basis of the 
legal systems of Europe mainly because it has been found 
suitable in every age to the requirements of all stages of an 
enlightened civilization. 

But again, Rome survives in a more palpable form, in a 
way that is evident to three-fourths of modern Christendom, 
that is, in the Latin language, in " the voice of empire and 
of war" now become the voice of learning, administration, 
salvation, and faith. All the majesty of the luxuriant ritual 
of the Roman Catholic Church, aJl the poetry of its beautiful 
hymns, all the sanctity of its heart-felt prayers, all of these, 
expressed in the tongue of imperial Rome, arise to heaven 
from the hearts of millions of devoted worshippers scattered 
broadcast over the entire world. 

Not alone in spiritual and 'religious affairs is the Latin 
virtually existent. It was the language of diplomacy till the 
latter part of the seventeenth century when French took its 
place, and it lingered long after in the diplomatic conferences 
of the German Empire. It was the state language of Hun- 
gary till 1825, when Hungarian (or Magyar) was substi- 
tuted. To-day it is still a medium of communication in 
learned and scholastic circles. , 

It is said that three-fourths of the words in the French 
language, the dominant tongue of continental Europe, are 
of Latin origin; and Spanish, Italian and Portuguese tell 
nearly the same story. Nearly half the vocabulary of the 
Englishman a|id native-born American is of Latin deriva- 
tion, the Normans in their conquest of England being the 
philological bridge by means of which the Roman tongue 
crossed to amalgamate with the old Saxon dialects, and the 
school-boy of to-day repeats the same rules of grammar that 
were taught by the old Roman pedagogues. 

Rome has not only given us the fruits of her own life, her 
own experience, her own thought — she has also unselfishly 
preserved and directly handed down to us the beauty, the 
thought, the literature of her sister people, the heroic Hel- 
lenes. The Alexandrian Empire carried Greek life to the far 
East; the Roman Empire bestowed it on the West. Through 
the agency of Rome "Greek language, literature, poetry, 
science, and art became the comnion education of the civilized 
world, and from the Grampians to the Euphrates, from the 
Atlas to the Rhine and the Caucasus, for the first and only 
time in the history of man, Europe, Asia, and Africa formed 
one political whole. The union of the oriental half, indeed, 
was mainly external and material, but throughout the west- 
em half a common order of ideas prevailed" (Frederic Har- 
rison). 

On the other hand, in the stern art of war, Rome furnished 
the basis for many a modem lesson. Her battles and cam- 
paigns were considerd by such an high authority as Napo- 
leon as well worthy of study as those of the great captains 
of modem times. Fabius and Caesar in many particulars 
outshone Wallenstein and Marlborough, or even the French 
Emperor himself. The legion and battalion of the old 
emnire are the prototypes of the military organization of 
to-day. 

Gibbon is authority for the statement that the domestic 
institutions of to-day are the transformation of the public 
reason of the Romans. We may find many of the peculiar 
ideas, superstitions, traditions, and customs of old Rome still 
alive in the life of the modem populace. The ring, the veil, 
the gifts, the groomsman and bridesmaids of wedding cus- 
toms are all Roman in origin, as also the insignia and cus- 

( Continued on Page 183) 
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BY PSOFBSSOR STUART DAGGSTT, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 



I believe in high school economics. I believe in it because 
I think that the boy and girl who are to pass on economic 
questions as voters should be trained in economic reasoning 
by distinterested teachers before they are called upon to vote. 
They will get lots of training anyway from self-appointed 
political instructors — ^but this isn't worth much. I want to 
see every voter accustomed teethe analysis of economic prob- 
lems and to the criticism of economic arguments before his 
decisions have to count. 

I donH think I should favor high school economics were 
all high school graduates destined to the University. The 
subjects can be better grasped when the pupil is a bit mature 
and has a considerable range of general information. We 
do not admit freshmen to our economic courses at the uni- 
versity^ and^ a fortiori, high school students had better wait^ 
if they can. The recorder of the faculties at Berkeley com- 
piled some figures last December which showed that from 
25 to 42 per cent, of the men and from 9 to 24 per cent, of 
the women graduates of our State high schools in the year 
1910-11 entered some college or university. The largest per- 
centages were in the Bay Counties and in Southern Cali- 
fomia^ but even along the north coast 28 per cent, of the men 
and 9 per cent, of the women graduates went to college. 
These people can wait. But it follows that the majority of 
students cannot. They must get their economics at the high 
school if it is to be part of their formal education, and I am 
confident that it is wise to give it to them there. 

I realize, toOj that it is difficult and probably unwise to dis- 
tinguish in the higli school between those pupils who are 
going to college and those who are not. In the smaller 
schools, with a limited teaching force, it is altogether impos- 
sible. But as to this, two things may be said ; the course in 
economics can be given so as to be of a good deal of value 
even to prospective college students. It should not be in any 
sense preparatory to college. It should be complete in itself, 
but it can give a good mental training. And this being true 
I am inclined to think that the university would extend its 
list of subjects accepted for matriculation credit to include 
economics if the demand should become very great. At pres- 
ent we accept courses 20a and 20b, describing them as fol- 
lows: 

20a. Economic Geography. (1^ units.) 

Five periods a week for one half-year. Credit will be given only 
in connection with credit for Subject 12e (physical geography). 

Economic Geography should be considered as an aspect of gen- 
eral geography, rather than as a distinct branch of the science. It 
should include the general principles of mathematical, physical, and 
biological geography. While including a study of countries, prod- 
ucts, trade routes, etc., the chief emphasis of the course should be 
placed on the relations which exist between the fundamental prin- 
ciples of geography and the economic interests of man. 
20b. Commercial and Industrial History. (3 units.) 

Credit will be given only in conjunction with credit for Subject 
13a (Medieval and Modern History). 

This subject should comprise, in broad outline, the development 
of commercial and industrial activities in the western world. It 
should discuss such subjects as the economic inheritance from Rome 
and the East; the gradual renewal of trading after the Teutonic 
invasions; the revival of commerce under Arab influence; the 
growth from village to town economy; the Renaissance in Italy 
and the commercial supremacy of the city republics; the Age of 
Discovery and the development of economic '* nationalities" ; the 
industrial revolution and the conception of international division 
of labor; modern international trade and its significance, etc., etc. 
Emphasis should be laid on the interaction of political and econo- 
nomic factors in the growth of Western civilization; on the evolu- 
tion and decay of economic "institutions"; and on ** movements" 
rather than the facts of any particular period. 



* Paper read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association, April 6th, 1912. 



If California high schools were to develop courses in econ- 
omics which were well done, and done by a considerable num^ 
ber of schools, I am inclined to think that they would be rec- 
ognized. I have not the least authority to promise it, and I 
am far from sure that I should favor it, but I think it proba- 
bly would be done. At the present time, in fact, there are 
four schools from which the general subject " Economics '' 
is accepted as an elective for matriculation credit if completed 
in the third or fourth year of high school work. Of these 
schools, I may say, two are now teaching economic geography, 
one economic history, and one economic geography, princi- 
ples, and advertising and salesmanship. The leeway cdlowed 
them is not therefore of great importance. The university 
has for some years offered courses in economics in its summer 
school, and this summer will do what it has not done since 
I have been connected with it, namely offer a course in the 
principles of economics designed mainly for teachers. 

I propose to take as a text this afternoon the replies to 
some six or seven hundred letters which I have sent broadcast 
over the United States. These letters went to all the high 
schools in California whose applications for accrediting 
were on file at the University and to the fifteen largest high 
schools in each State of the Union, except where there were 
less than fifteen high schools in a- State. From California 
schools I have received 103 replies — from schools outside of 
California 133. They afford, I think, a rather vivid picture 
of the present condition of high school instruction in econ- 
omics, particularly in California. 

Now these replies show first of all that economic teaching 
is pretty wide-spread. Forty-one out of 103 replies from 
Caiifomia, or 41 per cent., stated that classes in economics 
were being conducted. Eighty-one out of the schools outside 
the State made similar answet, or 62 per cent. The differ- 
ence is partly due to the fact that the extra-State schools are 
on the average larger than those written to within the State — 
a result inevitable from the way my mailing list was prepared, 
and not in any case easily avoided. And not only is the teach- 
ing of economics common, but there is a marked belief that 
the demand for it will increase. Fifty-four of the schools 
outside of California so replied to the question put them — 
34 of them declaring that the increased demand would be 
in the immediate, 4 that it would be in the distant future, 
and the rest not specifying ; 21 only believed that the demand 
would not increase, 55 did not reply at all, and 3 were doubt- 
ful. In Caiifomia, out of 41 schools which give economics, 
23 believe that the demand for it will increase, 7 think it 
will not, 2 are doubtful, and 9 do not answer. The convic- 
tion that the demand will increase is not confined to the 
schools which are giving economics. About one-eighth of 
those schools outside of Caiifomia which have no economic 
course and about one-sixth of similar schools in Caiifomia 
look forward to an increased demand and in the majority of 
cases to the introduction of courses in the near future. 

These answers were the more surprising to me since no 
forecast of them was to be found in statistics available at the 
university. We matriculate something over a thousand stu- 
dents each year. Last year not a single entrant offered any 
form of economics for matriculation credit, and this year 
only twenty-three offered this subject. The development of 
economic instruction is apparently quite recent, and due per- 
haps to a better appreciation of the possibilities of -the study 
in part, also to the general tendency to widen high school 
curricula, and to the increasing interest in economic prob- 
lems among the people at large. We have a chance in Cali- 
fornia to see that the moving force is not a change in the 
attitude of the university, for the second most popular sub- 
ject among high schools is the Principles of Economics, for 
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which the university ordinarily allows no credit. And it is 
as little to be explained by an abundance of trained teachers. 
The greater number of teachers of economics in our high 
schools have majored in history ; som^ In languages^ some in 
law, — some have taken courses in economics at college and 
some have had business experience. Only one student has 
taken her major for a teacber^s certificate in economics at the 
University of California in recent years. 

A second general fact that appears from the answers to 
my queries is that the number of subjects taught remains 
limited in spite of the growth of the teaching. For conveni- 
ence of reference I tabulate the subjects offered and the num- 
ber of schools offering each, separating the figures for Cali- 
fornia from those for the other States. 

Number of Schools Teaching. 

Subjects Taught. In California. In other States. 

Commercial Geography 24 60 

Principles 18 56 

Economic History 9 15 

Commercial Law 5 16 

Banking 2 1 

Industrialism 1 

Finance 1 1 

Advertising and Salesmanship 1 1 

Sociology 1 

General Lectures 1 

0-ver 80 per cent, of the courses offered in California and 
over 86 per cent, of those offered outside were in the fields 
of Principles, Commercial Geography and Economic History. 
And since the courses in practically all schools comprise five 
hours per week of instruction during one term, this means 
that corresponding percentages of time are devoted to these 
subjects. The concentration is rather remarkable. At the 
university we offer courses in some twenty-three distinct 
subjects, including all those just tabulated, aad in addition 
Accounting, Insurance, Money, Foreign Exchange Statistics, 
Labor, Corporation Finance, Financial History, Railroads, 
Crises, Social Reform, and Care of Dependents. Some uni- 
versities have an even more elaborate program. One would 
suppose thatthe natural probabilities would have led to a more 
scattering choice of subjects by the schools. Probably the 
fact that the University accepts Commercial Geography and 
Economic History for matriculation credit has been in part 
responsible for the introduction of these studies in Cali- 
fornia, while the study of principles seems naturally to fol- 
low. Some tradition as to the nature of the study best 
adapted to high school work probably also plays its part. 
Geography and History are matters which may be learned, at 
least as they are apt to be taught to elementary pupils. They 
are also subjects which may be added to the repertory of 
teachers trained in History and (Jeography with less diffi- 
culty than subjects like Railroad Economics, Foreign Ex- 
change, Labor or Banking. 

Nevertheless, I should be sorry to see the tendency which 
this indicates submitted to without careful thought in each 
individual case. I dissent strongly from the belief that there 
is but a limited range of subjects in economics suitable for 
high school work. Any field, except the most narrowly tech- 
nical, may serve to illustrate forcibly the fundamental 
laws of utility and cost, demand and supply. Any field will 
afford examples of complex economic phenomena, and may 
yield practice in methodical analysis. Consider, to illustrate 
this point, the apparently diverse subjects of bimetallism and 
of railroad rates. A bimetallic monetary system implies free 
coinage and unlimited legal tender power of two metals, 
usually gold and silver. The possibility of its maintenance 
depends upon the ability of a country to keep the market 
values of gold and silver in a given relation to each other; 
say in the proportion of sixteen ounces of silver to one ounce 
of gold. These market values can be affected only by varying 
the supply of gold and silver upon the market. The govern- 
ment can retire gold and put out silver, or it can retire 
silver and put out gold. In the one case the value of gold 



will rise relatively to that of silver, and in the other case it 
will fall. The ability of a government to affect values de- 
pends in practice upon its own supplies of precious metals. 
If it possesses but little gold it can depress the value of gold 
but slightly by throwing its holdings upon the market in 
exchange for silver, and the market value of gold may remain 
higher than the mint value. In this case no gold but only 
silver will be brought to the mint for coinage, and the nom- 
inal bimetallic system will give way to a currency composed 
in fact exclusively of silver. If on the other hand the gov- 
ernment's supply of gold be suflScient, so large a volume of 
the gold may be sold and so large a volume of silver bought 
that the relative market values of the metals may be set at 
any point which the government may care to fix. Neither 
gold nor silver will be presented exclusively for coinage, and 
the currency will be truly bimetallic. The problem is one of 
supply and demand. 

Turn now to the question of railroad rates. The rates 
which a railroad charges are the source of its income. The 
more railroads the keener the competition, the lower the rates 
and the less the income per mile of road. The fewer the 
railroads the greater the| income. But railroads are expensive. 
They will not be constructed unless a certain minimum in- 
come can be anticipated. The fact of this cost limits the 
supply, and the limitation of the supply prevents earnings 
and hence value from decreasing below a certain point. We 
may even push the analysis further. The railroad supplies 
a great variety of services and charges a great variety of 
rates. Its services are distinct, its costs are largely joint. 
Its earnings from all sources must cover its total expenses; 
the extent to which it will develop any given business will 
depend upon the rapidity with which the earnings from that 
business over the specific costs will decline as the supply of 
facilities for that business is increased. And this is the law 
of supply and demand again. 

I submit that a high school course in economics should do 
five things : 

1. It should describe and make the student familiar with 
the nature of economic problems. 

2. It should make evident the fact that these problems 
are complex. 

3. It should show that nevertheless the problems can be 
analyzed. 

4. It should give practice in analysis and teach methods 
of attack. 

5. It should discuss the broad underlying principles com- 
mon to all forms of economic activity. 

And I may restate my attitude as to choice of studies in 
high schools by insisting on these propositions, namely : 

1. The scope of no single course should be so wide that 
thorough consideration of some of the problems involved be- 
comes unnecessary. 

2. The subjects with which courses deal may be chosen 
from the whole field of economics. 

3. The facts which should govern the choice within this 
wide field are : 

a. The facilities for local illustration. 

b. The equipment of the available teaching force. 

I now pass to questions of method, devoting myself in the 
main to the methods of teaching the principles of economics. 
Mutatis mutandis what I say will apply to other subjects, 
also. 

Let us first notice that few of the classes in economics in 
this State exceed 30 in attendance. This is important as it 
shows the possibility of individual work in instruction. My 
queries to California schools received the following replie=^ : 
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"Commercial Kconomic 
Enrolment. Geography. Principles. History. 

MO 7 4 1 

11-20 5 3 4 

21-30 3 3 2 

31-40 1 

41-60 1 1 

61-60 1 

61-70 1 1 

Over 70 1 

Not specified 6 6 1 

Enrolment. All. Principles. 

Under 11 12 4 

Under 30 <^ 32 10 

Total reporting 39 12 

Outside the State the classes are somewhat larger. 

Commercial Economic 
Enrolment. Geography. Principles. History. 

1-10 3 6 4 

11-20 12 16 4 

21-30 12 14 5S 

31-40 6 6 

41-60 2 

61-60 • 4 1 

61-70 1 3 1 

Over 70 7 6 2 

Not specified 6 7 2 

Enrolment. AIL Principles. 

Under 11 13 6 

Under 30 72 36 

Under 40 83 41 

Total reporting 109 60 

We have previously remarked that eighteen schools in Cali- 
fornia teach the principles of economics. Nine of these use 
lectures^ the time allotted varying from three lectures out of 
five periods to the notation " occasional.'^ In one case the 
first twenty minutes of each hour is devoted to a lecture. 
Becitations and discussions hold chief place, six of the Cali- 
fornia schools using them to the complete exclusion of lec- 
tures, and relying on text or syllabus for outline material. 
The same is true of schools outside of California. Of fifty- 
six schools replying to my questions which teach economics, 
twenty-eight make no use of lectures, and none use lectures 
* except in a secondary way. For instance, in the Central 
High School at Philadelphia, where the classes number 100 
students each, the first third of the hour is taken for written 
recitation and answers by the class to questions drawn from 
the chapter in the text-book assigned for the day. The sec- 
ond third is used by the teacher to reply to questions handed 
him in writing by members of the class. In the third part 
of the hour the teacher summarizes the lesson in a way sug- 
gested by the questions asked him. I am assured that there is 
a plenty of questions. Only three, or perhaps four, schools 
from outside the State state that they occupy in lecture work 
as much as one-half the time spent in teaching principles. 
And one of these schools is a continuation school at Gary, 
Ind., in which the course is an elective in night school, and 
the conditions somewhat different from ours here. 

We use lectures at the University, but it is because we 
have to, not because we wish to. Something over 400 stu- 
dents enrolled in the elementary courses this year, and prob- 
ably 300 or 350 will enroll next year. The reduction in 
numbers will result from a change in the character of the 
elementary course. We expect a steady growth in the future 
as we have had it in the past. To conduct the beginning 
work by recitation and discussion would compel the division 
of the class into ten or twelve groups of thirty pupils each. 
There are seven teachers in the department who might be 
called upon for elementary work. Each would have to take 
one class, and most of them would be forced to take two. 
The matter was earnestly debated this year, and it was de- 
cided that the abandonment of lectures was inadvisable be- 
cause it involved so serious a sacrifice of advanced work. As 



a compromise a larger number of assistants than usual was 
engaged for next year, and the course will be taught by 
means of two lectures a week from the head of the depart- 
ment to the class as a whole, and one hour of discussion con- 
ducted by the assistants in small sections under the general 
supervision of another member of the department. If we 
had small classes, there would be no question as to the method 
which we should adopt. 

Along with lectures in the high schools are found to some 
extent short tests. Six schools in California, that is, report 
the use of five-, ten- or fifteen-minute papers. I doubt, how- 
ever, that full advantage is taken of this way of encouraging 
precise and definite thought. The object of the short test 
is quite distinct from that of the longer reports which some 
schools employ. The long report teaches the pupil the use 
of authorities, gives him practice in analyzing problems, and 
affords an opportunity to express independent judgments. 
It is too cumbrous to drive home points which the instructor 
desires to emphasize, and is ineffective in suggesting a variety 
of practical applications of the principles which the student 
learns. In college work I have found the short paper of great 
value. To get the best results the questions should not allow 
of answers drawn directly from the reading. All the prin- 
ciples involved should have been brought out by the reading 
ofhy previous discussion, but the questions themselves should 
come with a certain freshness. 

To illustrate, I quote questions from recent university 
examination papers, many of which have been used in the 
weekly work. 

On value, classes have been asked : 

Would you expect the price of a commodity to fall if its cost of 
production were lowered T If so, under what conditions, if not, why 
not? Would you expect the cost of producing a commodity to be 
lowered if its price fell? If so under what conditions, if not why 
not? 

Trace the effect of an increased demand upon the value of: 

1. A pound of rice; 

2. A pound of tallow; 

3. A pound of silver; 

4. A dozen steel knives and forks; 

5. A copyrighted book. 

On wealth and capital a typical question requires the stu- 
dent to classify a number of articles. Thus : 

Are the following wealth : an ocean steamship ; a pleasure yacht ; 
a ship on the bottom of the ocean; gold in a mine; a wooden leg; 
eyesight; a head fuU of useful knowledge; a waterfall; water. 
Are these things capital T Why or why not? 

On wages we used the classes to explain or criticize the fol- 
lowing citation from a report of a recent Secretary of the 

Navy: 

"It is a taking thing to say that $100,000,000 could be better 
spent for education or charity; and yet, on the other ^hand, $100,- 
000,000 spent in the employment of labor is the very best use for 
which it can be spent. There is no charity in the interest of the 
popular welfare or of education so valuable as the employment of 
labor." 

On international trade : 

In the year 1908 the exports of merchandise from the United 
States exceeded the imports by about $700,000,000. In the same 
year the imports of gold were about $148,000,000. 

a. Gkn such a disparity continue for a long period of years T 

b. So long as 'it continues, do you regard the situation as favor- 
able for the people of the United States 7 

We try to get the pupil to see that the principles which ho 
hears and reads about really mean something. If he can be 
induced to think through them they will become part of his 
mental property, fit for constant use. If he does not master 
them in this way the principles will do him very little good. 
I find it worth while to keep constantly on the lookout for 
questions in all my reading. Clippings from editorials, ex- 
tracts from Congressional speeches, official reports, magazine 
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articles and the like are full of crude economic fallacies and 
at the same time are thoroughly up to date. I might men- 
tion, also, in this connection, a syllabus recently prepared by 
the Department of Economics at the University of Chicago 
and obtainable from them at a low price. It is an excellent 
piece of work, this syllabus. Clear, suggestive, logical, and 
full of useful questions. I have used it in my own lectures 
and have referred students to it, and always with good results. 

Written work of other kinds may well be combined with 
the short tests which I haye just mentioned. Essays, out- 
lines, bibliographies, and summaries of magazine articles 
have their use. Needless to say the reading should be care- 
fully selected and articles assigned on both sides of dis- 
puted questions. It is no part of instruction in economics 
to inculcate opinions. On points of theory I should not lay 
stress on different points of view, especially since most seri- 
ous writers are very much agreed on the elementary princi-- 
pies ; but in applying theory to practical problems such as the 
tariff, railways, monetary questions and the like, much harm 
is done by one-sidedness. The pupil should learn, first, that 
the problems are complex, and second, that they may be ana- 
lyzed. He should then be given practice in methods of at- 
tack. Written work impresses this more than oral, and if 
not carried to excess need not become tedious. 

One of the larger California high schools tells me that it 
requires the following written work, besides brief tests on 
reading : 

a. Reports every two weeks covering 40 pages of reading assigned 

by the teacher. 

b. Short papers on current events passed in every Friday. 

c. Theses of from 1,000 to 5,000 words due at the end of the 

term. 

Last term the best reports were on the following subjects: 

1. The Russian Colony. 

2. The street railway system of the city. 

3. The markets. 

4. The (San Pedro) harbor. 

6. Girls as wage-earners in department stores. 

6. The utility of 

a. Day nurseries. 

b. Public playgrounds. 

7. The crops of the Imperial Valley. 

I do not imagine that these reports brought out much of 
independent value. The college student is rarely capable of 
research, and the high school pupil is probably less so. But 
that is not the point, and the reports have justified them- 
selves when they have accustomed the writers to weigh evi- 
dence and to search for the vital facts in the subjects which 
they attack. 

Doubtless in addition to this written work debates in the 
school or between schools are useful. It is objected that 
debating encourages one-sidedness. My experience points to 
the contrary. The student who sees but one side of a case 
during his preparation is apt to be sadly surprised when the 
day of discussion comes. Debating, I believe, promotes tol- 
erance. It can also be used to inculcate the spirit of fair 
play. And best of all, it makes the debater work. There is 
no set task before a man who is to meet a hostile team. He 
has to meet a presentation of unknown strength in a field 
of which he cannot be complete master, under the penalty 
of personal humiliation if he fails to make a good showing, 
and with the reward of a personal triumph if he succeeds. 
The stimuli are very strong. Do not encourage the pupil, 
however, to write broadcast in search of material. We are 
in constant receipt at tiie University of questions from mem- 
bers of debating teams which show a lack of preliminary 
thought and a willingness to shift the burden of work to 
other shoulders. Only a few days ago I received a letter 
asking my opinion of the following — (I quote the substance 
only) : 

Resolredf That all controversies to which public service corpora- 
tions are parties should be subjected to compulsory arbitration. 



I was compelled to point out that the term public ser- 
vice corporations could properly be taken to include rail- 
roads, street railways, gas, water and electric light com- 
panies, wharf, dock, coal and a long list of other com- 
panies, These bodies might become involved in controver- 
sies with their employees over wages, with their customers 
over prices, and with their associates over contracts. Nobody 
would seriously propose the compulsory arbitration of all 
these things. I might have added that nobody's opinion in 
such matters could be of much value in a debate. What the 
writer needed were facts, and it was his task to dig them out 
for himself. References on specifically named points I 
should have been glad to give, but it was for him to do the 
work. 

Yet another means of exciting interest in economics is the 
visit to industrial plants and the visit of business men to 
classes. I am not disposed to value either very highly, but 
both have their place. Trips through factories, printing 
houses, bakeries, sugar refineries, and the like will provide 
the pupil with some interesting local knowledge, and will 
help to make him realize the complexity of business organiz- 
ation and the scale on which production in the larger estab- 
lishments is carried on. One trouble is that the guides are 
apt to emphasize the spectacular at the expense of the im- 
portant. I remember taking a college class two years ago 
through the custom-house at San Francisco. The things 
which our courteous guide showed us, and the things, to tell 
the truth, in which the class was most interested, were the 
strange chemical tests; the appearance of grains of rice 
under the microscope; the open cases of goods under exam- 
ination — not the organization of the service, the system of 
drawbacks, the accuracy of valuations, and the relations be- 
tween the Washington and the San Francisco authorities. 
Quite as great difficulties appear when the business man 
speaks to Qie class. The Boston High School of Commerce 
used to lay a great deal of stress on these talks when I lived 
in Boston three or four years ago. But they found that the 
business man was too ready to talk generalities to mak^ his 
instruction of much value. He was too familiar with the de- 
tails of his work to understand that these details were pre- 
cisely the things of which his audience knew nothing and 
of which they desired to learn. Finalfy, the man in charge 
adopted the policy of selecting a subject, listing the princi- 
pal points relating to it which it was desired to have dis- 
cussed, and then of talking the matter over at length with 
the prospective speaker. I shall be interested to hear of the 
success of California schools in this sort of work. Ten out 
of forty-one teaching economics include visits to industrial 
plants in their instruction, and an equal number invite out- 
side speakers in. I cannot help suspecting that the chief 
value of these last-named invitations have lain in their efiEeci 
in making the speaker interested in the schools rather than 
in securing information from the speaker for the school. 
In this, however, I may be wrong. Outside of California 
twenty-one of the schools which give economics and which 
replied to my letters provided for visits to industrial plants 
and fifteen for outside speakers. In some cases a very great 
deal of emphasis was laid on the former. One school in New 
York City devotes one hour a week to this work, and another 
in Springfield, Ohio, sets aside one hour every two weeks. 

I have been asked from time to time to recommend text- 
books for high school economics. I am loth to do thiff. The 
best way to test a book is to teach it, and with the possible 
exception of Ely's "Outlines of Economics," I have taught 
no book which I have thought suitable for high school work. 
One publication which I feel pretty safe in recommending is 
the syllabus published by the University of Chicago, to 
which I have referred before. Beyond this, I will merely 
list for your information the titles of the texts actually in 
use in the schools of which I have record. These schools 
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number seventy-six^ and the texts which they use and the 
number of schools using each text are as follows : 

Bullock — Elements or Introduction to Kconomics 32 

Ely and Wicker — ^Elementary Principles of Economics. 20 

Laugh lin — Elements of Political Economy 5 

Ely — Outlines of Economics 3 

Blackmar — ^Economics for High Schools 3 

Seligman — Principles of Economics 1 

Seager — Briefer Course 1 

Thompson — ^Political Economy for High Schools 1 

Walker — Principles 1 

Not specified 9 

76 

Collateral reading is assigned in a large variety of stand- 
ard texts^ including Taussig and the Ginn series of Selected 
Headings. I shall be glad to assist to the best of my ability 
any teachers who may write me concerning usable books in 
specid fields, but to attempt a list of these now is out of the ' 
question. 

After all, the methods of instruction will vary with the 
individual teacher, and few general statements can be made 
to suit all circumstances and all places. I do not per- 
sonally believe in the lecture as a means of teaching econo- 
mics. It may have a function in providing a skeleton or 
outline, but even this can be done by a syllabus or perhaps 
by a text. Principles expounded by lectures slide from 



pupils like water from the proverbial duck^s back. Beyond 
this, I would urge only a few things : 
* 1. Be concrete. If you state an abstract principle, tie it 
closely to some fact within the pupil's knowledge. You may 
examine the facts of history and show how principles may 
be drawn from them, or you may announce your principle 
and then illustrate and demonstrate it with facts, but keep 
the two together. 

2. Do not insist that there is but one answer to economic 
problems. Show your pupil the.causes for varying answers 
and the points on which his judgment should exercise itself 
— and then encourage him to. think. He will believe what 
you tell him anyway, for a while, but when he leaves school 
your influence will not last longer than your authority unless 
you make him feel that his conclusions are his own. 

3. Do not attempt too much. Your course should train 
your pupil to handle problems other than those which you 
discuss. For this you must discuss at least one thing with 
thoroughness. 

If high school instruction in economics be concrete, if it 
be not do^^matic, and if it be modest in its scope, I am sure 
that it will be successful in providing that large proportion 
of boys and girls who end their formal training at the high 
school with a training which they sorely need. If it have 
not these characteristics it had best not be attempted at all. 
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BY PROFESSOR C. ALPHONSO SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 



We are approaching a new era in our educational cam- 
paign. The slogan has hitherto been " More Schools '' ; it 
will soon be "Better Text-Books in the Hands of the Pupils.*' 
We are on the threshold of changes in our courses of study 
in the public schools hardlv dreamed of ten years ago. What 
we have considered fundamental subjects are going to be 
readapted to present-day school needs or eliminated alto- 
gether. 

The Traditional State History. 

For some time I have been reading State histories, and 
the conviction has grown upon me that they are an out- 
worn inheritance from England. In the traditional 
English History the reign of the monarch is the 
chronological unit, and so in our United States Histories 
we divide by Presidents, and in our State Histories by Gov- 
ernors. The pupil is supposed to memorize both names and 
dates. Add wars to this list and you have the usual State 
History. The Governors, in other words, are lined up in 
single file and the pupil has a word with each as he passes 
witti his teacher down the line from the first to the last. 
Pauses are made only in the case of wars. Here the guberna- 
torial stream broadens out into a storm-tossed lake but soon 
narrows again into the single stream. 

Is this history? Will this sort of study ever put the 
pupil in touch with the great constructive forces that are 
making and have made every State what it is? The fact 
is we are living in a democracy but repeating for the school 
children the formula of a monarchy. 

The Remedy. 

We must democratize our history, not by lengthening, 
but by widening and diversifying tiie record. The tradi- 
tional history ends where real history should begin. Fifty 
pages, it seems to me, are enough for the purely narrative 
part of any State history. This narrative should deal spar- 

• Outline of an address delivered before the Literary and His- 
torical Association of North Carolina, in Raleigh, November 27, 
1011. 



ingly with names and dates, but it should present interest- 
ingly and lucidly the main events from the founding to 
the present time. This outline, however, at which most his- 
tories stop, should be but the real beginning. The pupil 
learns through this narrative what has been done; he is now 
to learn how it was done. 

The first part may be considered The Result. The sec- 
ond part is The Interpretation of the Eesult. In the second 
part he is to learn the significance of the constructive 
agencies that have determined and conditioned the present 
status. It is as if the pupil were shown a majestic building. 
After seeing its imposing outlines his first question is: 
' How was it built ?' 

Constructive Forces. 

What are these constructive forces ? The most important 
are agriculture, transportation, manufacturing, government, 
literature, education, religion and representative leadership. 
These seem to me the natural and necessary headings of the 
chapters that should follow the narrative introduction. The 
length of these chapters and the method of treatment would 
of course be conditioned on the kind of evolution through 
which the State has gone. But, however modified, these 
are the forces which have moulded the past of every Ameri- 
can State and in which the American places his confident 
trust for the future. History must correlate these forces 
with the past and must interpret them in terms of the pres- 
ent. It must give the pupil such a realization of their sig- 
nificance as will make the preceding narrative of his State's 
development seem not a meaningless tale but the inevitable 
result of interacting forces. In the case of North Carolina, 
the recent unparalleled advance along all of these lines and 
the concurrent efficiency of the State Historical Commission 
make this method of treatment a practical necessity. No 
other treatment can make even approximately plain to the 
pupil or to the outside reader just what North Carolina is 
to-day and why. Let us glance at these forces in the pro- 
posed order of treatment. 
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Ajcricultttre. 

No State is making greater comparative progress to-day 
in agriculture than North Carolina. Even the boys, the 
captains of the corn brigades, are enthusiastic. Not only 
have agricultural methods been improved, but the construc- 
tive significance of agriculture in the making of a State is 
being realized as never before. What is needed now is to 
relate this movement to our past and to put a new conception 
of agriculture in the home by putting it in the school. The 
Department of Agriculture sends out bulletins, the good in- 
fluence of which is limited only by the number of apprecia- 
tive readers. The time has come to meet these bulletins 
halfway by preparing a body of intelligent readers in ad- 
vance. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of North Carolina live 
in the country. Should not the boys and girls from these 
homes be made to feel that they are a part of the history 
of the State? Are they made to feel this in the pages of 
the political histories that have been written ? 

The chapter on agriculture would not be filled with statis- 
tics, but it would begin with a brief reference to agricul- 
ture as a world influence in civilization, and then pass di- 
rectly to North Carolina. There should be an abundance of 
illustrations, a discussion of the more epoch-making discov- 
eries and inventions, a clear statement of the nature of the 
soil and the resultant localization of industries, with a hint 
of the immense possibilities yet undeveloped. The purpose 
is not to make professional agriculturalists but enlightened 
citizens. The eniphasis, therefore, should be put upon agri- 
culture as conditioning history. The discussion should be 
broad, interestmg, but elemental, the facts being so stated 
as to furnish a key to the narrative that has preceded. 

Transportation. 

The same general treatment would be followed in the 
chapter on transportation. It would be well to begin with 
the good roads movement. Is this not constructive? Is it 
not making history ? Does it not contribute to the exchange 
of ideas and to the facilitation of neighborliness as well as 
to the increase of commerce ? Or one might begin with the 
proposed Atlantic interior passage from New England to 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico. Once touch the construc- 
tive imagination of the pupil and you have enriched his 
civic consciousness. We hear much to-day of the future- 
minded man. No one doubts his value as a civic asset. But 
the future-minded man is only the past-minded boy grown 
up. If the boy is taught to see that the great things all 
about him are not detached and isolated, but rather the pro- 
duct of influences working silently and convergently through 
the centuries, influences that he can stimulate or retard, he 
will be the future-minded man of his generation. 

A map of the State, showing the old highways yielding 
jflace to railroads or being transformed by macadam, show- 
ing also the possibilities of new landways and waterways, 
would give the pupil a glimpse into the future of the State 
that he could not obtain from the most elaborate political 
map. Emerson says that he found roads out West that be- 
gan broad, then narrowed to a squirrel path, and finally 
took refuge up a tree. But he must have been journeying 
backwards. These roads probably began in the tree, passed 
into a squirrel path, widened into a hog path, swelled into 
a cow path and graduated into a man path. Road-building 
does not go backward, and the memory of road-builders 
should not be allowed to lapse. It was evidently a future- 
minded man who wrote the inscription on the lone headstone 
between Hendersonville and Mount Hebron: 



'*Here lies Solomon Jones, 

The Road-maker, 

A True Patriot. 

He labored fifty years to leave the world better than he 

found it." 

Manufacturing. 

• "As late as 1810,'* says President D. H. Hill, in his 
Young People's History of North Carolina, " out of fifteen 
hundred men present at a military drill, all but forty were 
dressed in home-spun.*^ There was at that time not a cotton 
mill in the South. The growth of manufactures in the 
South since 1810, but especially since 1870, is an epic of 
absorbing interest. Last year alone more than 100,000 
people in North Carolina labored in factories, and the value 
of their products was more than $150,000,000. 

The transition from the spinning wheel and loom (still 
seen in remote mountain districts) to the cotton mill, from 
home-made tobacco to the tobacco factory, and from hand- 
mad 3 furniture to the furniture factory is a transition that 
has never been adequately treated in our histaries. It is 
a story that is written large over the face of our State biit 
meagerly, if at all, in our school text-books. But a mo- 
ment's consideration will show that if the study of history 
in the school-room,' is meant to be an introduction to the 
constructive agencies that have touched our life at every 
point, manufactures, whether by hand or machine, cannot 
be ignored. The boy or girl who can think through the steps 
that lead from the raw material to the finished product, and 
who can relate these steps to the general advance in things 
of the mind, is a historian in the germ. Such a pupil has 
learned to interpret facts in terms of forces. 

Government. 

Not till the pupil has learned the simpler inter-relations 
of soil, roads and machinery will he be prepared to under- 
stand the simpler problems of government. It was just this 
failure to take into consideration the physical aspects of 
civilization that made John Locke's Grand Model the joke 
of North Carolina History. 

Civics and agriculture, when studied at all in the public 
schools, are usually studied apart from history. But are 
they not necessary to the understanding of history? Even 
if they are studied both before and after the study of State 
History, they should also be studied along with and as a 
part of State History. In North Carolina a beginner^s 
course in agriculture is required in the fifth and sixth grades. 
The History of North Carolina is taught also in the sixth 
grade, while civil government is put in the seventh grade. 
This seems to me an admirable arrangement, provided the 
significance of agriculture and the significance of good 
government are made plain in the State History. 

As North Carolina is experimenting with the commission 
form of government for cities the whole subject of civics 
might well be introduced by calling attention to this new 
and promising development in the science of self-govern- 
ment. Civics should be taught at least in a human rather 
than in a formal way, so that the pupil may intelligently 
think himself through the leading oflBces of State, county 
and town. There should be a State government, a county 
government, and a city government organized from tim% to 
time among the pupils. A boy who has played governor, or 
legislator, or coimty commissioner, or mayor, or policeman, 
will have learned that the duties of democratic citizenship 
need more emphasis than the rights. He will also be en- 
abled to read his State's history with an insight and sym- 
pathy impossible before. 
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Literature. 

The history of literature in North Carolina has never been 
written, but enough is known to warrant the historian in 
calling attention to our native writers :-8 interpreters and 
moulders of our history. Two North Carolinians at least, 
have touched the intellect and heart of the nation in a unique 
way. Hinton Rowan Helper's book, "The Impending 
Crisis'' (1857) remains the ablest discussion of the econ- 
omic weakness of slavery that has yet been written. The 
tone is bitter, but the State cannot afford to omit this man 
from the roll of " its national thinkers. " New England 
wives," says Helper, "have written the most popular anti- 
slavery literature of the day. Against this I have nothing 
to say; it is well enough for women to give the fictions of 
slavery ; men should give the facts." The effect of " The 
Impending Crisis " on the thought of the nation was hardly 
less than the effect of " Uncle Tom's Cabin " on the emo- 
tions of the nation. 

What Helper, of Mocksville, did for the economic argu- 
ment against slavery 0. Henry, of Greensboro, did for the 
four millions of New York. The one appealed to the head 
the other to the heart. But both appeals were national and 
the service of both men should be capitalized in our history 
for future generations. 

I have reference, however, chiefly to North Carolina 
writers who have found their inspiration in their native soil, 
writers who have celebrated the scenery or perpetuated the 
traditions of their own State. Such writers are history- 
makers and history interpreters. The " Old North State," 
by Oaston, is the best-known State song in America. Its 
music and words have done more to bind North Carolinians 
together in a community of interest and idealism than any 
other single poem in our literature. It should not only 
be memorized in every school, but studied as an interpreta- 
tion of the State spirit at tke time when it was written. 
It is not a final interpretation, but it will stimulate others 
to attempt a better. 

Mrs. Tieman's "Land of the Sky" (1876) introduced 
Western North Carolina to the outside world. It did for the 
region around Asheville a service comparable to that done 
by Irving's " Bip Van Winkle " and " The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow " for the neighborhood of Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
If Burton Egbert Stevenson, in his " Poems of American 
History" (1908), finds a place for Seymour W. Whiting's 
poem on "Alamance" and William C. Elam's poem on 
" The Mecklenburg Declaration," ought njot the historians 
of North Carolina to find a place for them? If these and 
similar poems belong to American history, do they not be- 
long also to North JCarolina history ? If the pupil learns 
nothing more from them than that literature has from the 
beginning been the conservator and the herald of history he 
will have learned a truth that will minister to him as long as 

he lives. 

Education and Religion. 

These are grouped here for lack of space and not because 
they should be grouped in our proposed history. There 
should be separate maps showing the growth of schools and 
churches, and a clear statement of their necessary interde- 
pendence. The growth and influence of the Young Men's 
Christian Association should also be outlined as well as the 
growth and influence of school libraries. 

The educational history of the State has already been well 
written; it needs only to be brought up to date, provided 
with plentiful pictures and skillfully adapted to public school 
use. The purpose is to make clear not only the phenomenal 
advance of^ recent years, but the heroisms of early years and 
the moulding influence of education upon every phase of 
our State's activities. It is the merest commonplace to say 
that churches and schools are both measures and determin- 
ants of a State's progress. But as common as the saying is 
I have found no State history that traces these two construc- 



tive forces in their beneficent influence upon the State's 
destinies. If mentioned they are merely mentioned. It i& 
at least the highest praise that can be given the story of our 
State to say that it cannot be understood by any one who 
ignores or underrates the primacy of intellect or morality. 

Representative Leaders. 

This chapter should complete and unify all that has gone 
before. But the leaders chosen should be representative of 
the constructive forces already mentioned. The makers of 
North Carolina history have been not only civic leaders in 
the accepted sense, but farmers, road-builders, manufactur- 
ers, educators, writers and preachers. The influence of bio- 
graphy on a reader, it must be remembered is measured not 
merely by the greatness of the life portrayed, but by the 
similarity of task and environment that the reader is made 
to feel between himself and the hero. The biography, in 
other words, must meet the reader half way. It must reveal 
the same or kindred interests. It must touch his sense of 
common humanity. When this is done life is reinvested in 
life. Longfellow's line. "There is no death, what seems 
so is transition," receives thus a new meaning. The trans- 
ition is from the past to the present, from service that has 
been to service that will be. 

To select these representative men, to portray the salient 
features of their life and work, to relate them properly to 
the varied activities of the State and to the ideals and inter- 
ests of the pupils in our schools, is to write history that is 
not only democratic, but dynamic. It is a task calling for 
disciplined judgment and wide sympathy, but the reward 
will be greater than the task. 

In Conclusion. 

History thus written would not fill the pupil's mind with 
names and figures, but it would deepen and diversify his 
interests. It would enable him to correlate the present with 
the past, and to summon both to the service of a larger fu- 
ture. His imagination would be enlarged both by retrospect 
and prospect He would realize that history is not conserva- 
tion but interpretation, that it deals wi£h the past only to 
make it live on into the present, and with the present only to 
gamer it for the future. 

Above all he would realize that his own honest toil, how- 
ever humble, was a part of the State's progress, that no one 
man and no one class of men has made, or is making the 
fabric of statehood, that it is a collective and composite thing 
on which many brains have pondered and many hands have 
wrought. And out of this realization there would come that 
new conception of the State, a conception which has kindled 
alike the imagination of the poet and the patriotism of the 
citizen : 

" God gave all men all earth to love. 

But since our hearts are small, 
Ordaindd for each one spot should prove 

Beloved over all; 
That, as He watched Creation's birth. 

So we, in Godlike mood. 
May of our love create our earth 

And see that it is good." 
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The Use of the Blackboard in the Teaching of History 

BY ELDON C. EVANS, ASSISTANT IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 



It has long been advocated in educational theory that we 
should appeal to the visual as well as to the auditory sense of 
the pupil. Experiments in psychology have proven that 
some learn chiefly through the organ of sights and others 
by means of the organ of hearing. Everyone is taught to 
repeat this fact in the classes in pedagogy, and to reproduce 
it on examination. But when the session is over^ and the 
students take up teaching, they usually forget to make use 
of the good advice given them by their professors. Some 
have an honest desire to utilize this information^ but not 
knowing just how to go about it, they also soon join the 
ranks of the backsliders. As a result, in the majority of 
the high schools, we see no use being made of the black- 
board by the history teacher. 

The Wrong Use of the Board. 
HdWever, the m£re haphazard employment. of the board 
will not prove of much aid to the student in visualizing his 
work. I have been in many rooms where the teacher cov- 
ered the board with figures, letters, dates and names, yet 
did not accomplish anything except to consume time and 
space. There was no plan, no organization attempted. 
There seemed to be no idea of accomplishing anything, and 
at the end of the lesson the blackboard was a medley of 
names and dates, and resembled a Chinese puzzle. 

A Better Way. 

The proper use of the blackboard is not a hard thing to 
develop. Almost all teachers whoso methods are superior 
have taken advantage of this simple device for helping their 
students. To deprive them of the assistance of the black- 
board would be as great a handicap as the loss of the library. 
The wonder is that more teachers have not discovered its 
helpfulness. 

• One teacher's emplojrment of the blackboard may be just 
as good, and yet entirely different in some respects from 
another's method. In every phase of teaching there is room 
for individuality. While each teacher will have a personal 
idea of the way the blackboard ought to be used, the follow- 
ing suggestions may be of some advantage to the high-school 
history teacher: 

First, proper names not familiar to the pupils should be 
written down, especially if they are of foreign names. 

Second, the events of importance, as treaties mentioned 
in the discussion, which the instructor wishes to call special 
attention to, could be wisely noted in this manner. 

Third, a number of topics often are made clearer and 
more easily understandable by the students if they are il- 
lustrated on the board. 

Fourth, the object or aim of the recitation and also the 
advance lesson should always be placed on the blackboard. 
The principal points taken up under each should be writ- 
ten down as they are given by the pupils. The advance 
lesson, which the teacher studies with the pupils, should be 
taken up in more detail. As the facts are developed and 
their importance discussed, relative to the problem the 
pupils are trying to solve, they should be so co-ordinated 
or subordinated that at the end of the lesson the teacher 
will have the aim worked out logically on the board, much 
in the same manner that a problem in geometry is first 



stated and then step by step the solution reached. The fol- 
lowing might be taken as an example of how the blackboard 
might be used. The lesson is divided into the recitaticm and 
advance lesson; the assignment in the regular order would 
come third, anl would grow out of the day's work, in this 
case, however, it will not be given. 

Beditation. 

Aim : to show why the Articles of Confederation failed to 
provide an adequate government. 
I — Nature of the government established: 

(a) A confederation not a nation. 

(b) Relative importance of national and state 

governments. 

II_Why it failed : 

(a) Few powers granted to the central government. 

(b) Lack of ability to enforce laws passed by Con- 

gress. 

(c) Votes of nine states necessary to pass any im- 

portant measure. 

(d) Weakness of the amending power. 

Ill — Beasons for these weaknesses: 

(a) Lack of previous experience to guide the 

framers of the document. 

(b) Fear of a strong central government becom- 

ing too tyrannical. 

(c) Local jealousy. 

Advance Lesson. 

Problem: to show how the weakness of the Articles of 
Confederation created a demand for a stronger government. 

I — The results of the weakness of the Articles of Con* 

federation : 
A — Inability to meet the question of foreign relations — 

(a) Great Britain. 

(b) Spain. 

B — Failure to control internal problems — 

(a) Financial. 

(b) Commercial. 

(c) Disputes between the states. 

C — The confederated United States appeared to be 
drifting towards anarchy. 

II — ^Effect of this situation on the people, and, especially^ 

the leaders. 

Ill — Steps leading to the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention — the growth of the idea of a 
stronger government. 

(a) Meeting at Alexandria. 

(b) The Annapolis Conference. 

(c) The calling of the convention for amending^ 

the Articles of Confederation. 
If the teacher has developed this lesson and has shown 
the students how the unsatisfactory conditions produced by 
the failure of the existing government has resulted in a de- 
mand for a stronger government, she has produced a need 
on their part for the work that comes after, the solution 
of this demand in the shape of a new constitution. In 
working towards such an end, I am sure she will find the 
blackboard an excellent aid. It is decidedly worth while. 



Social Science Courses for Commercial Students 

BY FRANK P. GOODWIN, WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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An examination of the new courses in the Cincinnati high schools 
diseloses that each, while contributing in considerable degree to 
the vocational idea, does not neglect that which develops culture 
And citizenship. The commercial course, however, measured by 
this standard is perhaps the most nearly symmetrical of any in 
which the vocational idea is dominant. Besides the studies which 
lead directly to vocational efficiency, it contains much that should 
•develop citizenship and furnish the basis for those avocational 
interests which are a necessary part of every well-rounded 
•character. 

I refer particularly to the three years of social sciences in- 
' -eluded in this course. It is as follows: Modem European His- 
tory, second year; American History, third year; Civics and Eco- 
nomics, fourth year. Let us take each in turn to determine its 
character and what it contributes to citizenship and culture and 
to what extent it may be connected with the vocational motive. 

The purpose of Modem European History should be to give the 
student a body of knowledge and create an interest so that he 
will be familiar with the great questions of to-day. And by a 
study of European experiences and a familiarity with the origins 
-of their social and economic questions he will be able to take a 
broader and better view of those important problems that now 
4ire, and for a long time to come, will be of primary importance in 
American life,— questions all of which the man of affairs should 
■be familiar with if he be successful as a merchant and a citizen. 

In preparing such a course we are at once confronted with the 
iact that the culture and institutions bf to-day and many of our 
great problems have had their beginnings a long way back in the 
past. Therefore, some familiarity with the life of ancient and 
medieval times is essential to a real understanding of them. But 
we cannot add one or two years of history to include the civili- 
sation of those times. We cannot, even if desirable, add the 
much-condemned course, in general history to which we were 
treated in the days of our youth and which has about gone out of 
fashion since the Committee of Seven put its seal of disapproval 
upon it. So there is only one thing left for us to do in order to 
prevent children from believing that our political, economic and 
social genesis was in 1402. That is to teach briefly the impor- 
tant contributions to institutional life, of each of the great peoples 
of ancient and medieval times. For example, we show how 
Egypt and Chaldea furnished the beginnings of culture in such 
inventions as the plumb line, the square, the wheel, the pulley, 
the hoe, the loom; how Palestine contributed ideas of religion and 
morality; how Phoenicia led in organized commerce and dissemin- 
ated if not invented the alphabet; how in a large degree we are 
indebted to Greece for our culture and the beginnings of institu- 
tional life and what Shelley meant when he said, " We are all 
Greeks, our laws, our literature, our religion, our art, have their 
roots in Greece." Continuing in the course we include such topics 
as the contribution of Rome to government, law, architecture, and 
church organization; the gradual civilization of the Teutonic peo- 
ples and the part that the monastery and feudalism played in that 
process; the work of the Crusades in bringing enlightenment to 
western Europe. We finally close the medieval period with the 
Italian Renaissance. 

In offering such an introduction to modern history we are aware 
tliat we render ourselves liable to the charge of heresy based upon 
the standards of the Committee of Seven. And while not devot- 
ing the energy of our pupils to the dreary and profitless task of 
memorizing facts and dates and the rise and fall of dynasties, we 
may perhaps be charged with teaching generalizations, the basis 
of which they cannot possibly examine. While admitting that, we 
may say in defense, that at best any course in history for the 
secondary schools, however well taught, will have in it some work 
of this kind. Furthermore, to quote the Committee of Seven, 
abundant opportunity is given later in the course to so teach his- 
tory as to lead the pupils " to see how definite facts may be 
grouped into general facts, and how one condition of things led to 
another, until they come to a realization of the fact that history 
deals with dynamics and not statics." 

But we are not altogether prepared to admit that such a review 
of ancient and medieval history as we have outlined need alto- 

* Read at the Annual Meeting of Teachers of the Secondary 
;Schools at the University of Cincinnati, March 16t*h, 1912. 



gether deal with generalizations disconnected with concrete illus- 
trations. Even in the brief time allotted we have found time to 
make concrete the simple inventions of the Egyptians, the com- 
mercial operations of the Phoenicians, a few of the cultural con- 
tributions of the Greeks, and even the great ideas of government 
developed by the Romans. Furthermore, by comparing much of 
the work of the early monasteries with pioneer Ufe in the Ohio 
Valley, and by contrasting the economic conditions of feudalism 
with the economic conditions of to-day, medieval life in the brief 
time allotted may be made of real interest if not understood in 
all its phases. 

After devoting about ten weeks to this work, we enter upon 
the period of modern history. A rather rapid survey is made of 
the period extending from the discovery of America to the 
French Revolution, completing the work in about seven weeks. 
Here the work of elimination goes relentlessly on. Much of 
political, military and religious history that has heretofore con- 
sumed valuable time is omitted, while economic and social develop- 
ment receives a greater emphasis than formerly in courses for 
academic students. Of every fact or movement the question is 
asked, what does it contribute to an understanding of the. insti- 
tutions of to-day? The causes leading to the discovery of Am- 
erica, the effects of the discovery of America on Spain, the causes 
of the Reformation, Calvinism and its influences, the effects of the 
Thirty Years' War on Germany, the economic development of the 
^Netherlands and England in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the development of constitutional liberty in England, are 
some characteristic topics included. 

With the beginning of the French Revolution we come to a 
series of events leading directly to Europe of to-day. So we give 
that period a more intensive study, devoting the entire second 
semester to the period extending from 1789 to the present. The 
Revolution marked the downfall of absolutism and the rise of con- 
stitutional liberty in Western Europe; and while it perhaps re- 
tarded reform in England, yet the reform movement came in that 
country in more pronounced form by 1830. , 

Following the reaction the beginnings of which are nmrked by 
the Congress of Vienna, came a series of revolutions extending 
well into the middle of the nineteenth century; and out of these 
revolutions came modern France, united Italy, and united Ger- 
many. These nations with their burning social and economic 
questions we are now prepared to study in the light of what we 
have learned concerning European development. 

In the meantime across the Channel there had been going on a 
series of events which has been termed the Industrial Revolution. 
Having its rise in England it has extended to the rest of the 
civilized world and will for all time profoundly affect all peoples 
who are in any way connected with European civilization. With 
it are connected the social, economic and political reforms of 
England. Without it the great socialist and labor movements of 
Germany would not have occurred. And in our own country the 
great trust, labor and social problems, are a part of it. It is a 
• far cry from James Watt's steam engine to a strike of woollen 
mill employes in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and to vocational 
courses in our local high schools, but the chain of events con- 
necting them is complete. 

The final topic in our course of European history relates to the 
expansion of Europe in the nineteenth century. It is indeed fit- 
ting that the work should close with a consideration of how 
Europe in the nineteenth century has extended her colonial pos- 
sessions and commerce into Australia, Asia and Africa. The clos- 
ing topic thus gives an opportunity for the study of most recent 
colonization and the work of extending world commerce to all 
parts of the inhabitable world. We here view the completion of 
the work commenced by Columbus. 

The course in American History is not very different from the 
regular course now offered in the Cincinnati High Schools. Cer- 
tainly less attention should be given to political history than is 
given in some high schools so as to emphasize social and economic 
history. The tariff, banking, monetary questions, transportation, 
industry and kindred subjects should be given especial emphasis, 
and local history may be used to advantage in such a course. For 
example, the course that we contemplate* will include the eco- 
nomic development of the Ohio Valley with especial reference to 
Cincinnati. This is as it should be becaupe in this way are pre- 
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sented in concrete form many of the economic questions that in- 
terest persons in commercial life; a^d such a study will give them 
a broader view of the business world in which they will soon 
find themselves. As a matter of course the culmination of this 
course embraces the important social and economic questions that 
are to-day attracting the attention of the American people. 

These two years of history have given an understanding of the 
development of contemporary nations and institutions. United 
Germany now has a meaning which it could not otherwise have; 
the reason for trusts and labor unions is understood; some idea 
of the world's commerce and its development on broad lines has 
been obtained. The student has acquired much of culture, con- 
siderable that prepares for citizenship and some that is vocational. 

In the course of the work we have studied much of civics and 
economics and some topics that belong to sociology. In the last 
year of the course our work will now be classified as civics and 
economics, but social questions will still find a place although 
under another title. Especially will we find them in connection 
with civics. 

The ultimate product of the work in civics should be citizenship. 
It should not be all or chiefly a study of governmental functions. 
On the contrary it should embrace the whole community relation. 
And as the interests of the local community more intimately touch 
the interests of the individual and offer greater opportunities for 
ethical instruction, so a study of the local community offers 
greater opportunities for teaching citizenship than civics relating 
to our national life. Nor should we lose sight of the fact that our 
students have a definite vocational aim and accordingly emphasize 
that idea wherever possible. This will call for particular atten- 
tion to such topics as the relation between the general welfare of 
the community and business; how business should contribute to 
the welfare of both the individual engaged in business and those 
with whom he does business; the dependence of the citizen on the 
community in business; the responsibility of the citizen to the 
community in business life;, the importance of business life to the 
well being of the community; the various ways in which the gov- 
ernment protects property rights and regulates business; personal 
rights vs. property rights. JNor should the ethical phases of the 
labor problem go unnoticed. 

Our course in the social sciences is finally completed by a study 
of economics during the last half of the senior year. We are 
aware that this subject as a separate branch of study, generally 
has not found a place in the high schooL This is due partly per- 
haps, to the overcrowded curriculum, partly to the immaturity of 
high school students, and partly because the high school generally 
has had no course in the social sciences that prepared students for 
an understanding of economic principles, in our commercial 
course, however, none of the reasons need be considered. On the 
contrary, we believe that economics both for its vocational and 
cultural value properly belongs to a commercial course for high 
school students, and that the large amount of economic history 
and concrete economics which our students have previously had 
overcomes the other two objections offered. 



In addition to the history and civics already outlined, the 
course includes commercial geography four times per week in the 
second year. This work in a large degree is a very concrete study 
of the principles of consumption, production and exchange. For 
example, the great money producing crops, com, wheat, cotton, are 
used as a basis for the study of the locality of production, meth- 
ods of production, methods and cost of exchange, cost of trans- 
portation and manufacture, cost of the finished product, selling 
price of the producer and cost price to the consumer. 

It now remains for us in the last five months of the senior year 
to organize this rather extensive body of economic facts, to sum 
up the stages of industrial development and to consider the most 
important principles relating to how man gains a livelihood to-day» 
This calls for study of men's economic desires, how men go about 
the work of production to satisfy those desires, by what means 
material products are exchanged among men, and how the products 
of labor are apportioned among the various classes that have 
united in its productioA. 

But while this course in the social sciences has been prepared 
especially for commercial students, will it not be just as valuable 
for students taking other courses than the commercial? 

I believe that, wherever possible, a four years' course in his- 
tory and civics is desirable. But that has found little favor in 
the Middle West and generally but one year of history is re- 
quired for graduation. In the Cincinnati high schools, American 
History is required in five out of nine courses and is optional in 
two. That is good. If a student can take but one year of his- 
tory, I believe that he should study the history of his own 
country. But the trouble is that high schools do not generally 
have any well organized course in the social sciences and pupils 
begin the study of American history without training in the 
method of historical study and with but little knowledge of in- 
stitutional progress on which the development of American life 
is based. 

For this purpose Ancient and Medieval history will be of con- 
siderable value if well taught. By that I mean modernized, con- 
nected with the institutional life of to-day. But so long as 
citizenship and an understanding of contemporary life should be 
the most important product of the work of the teacher of the 
social sciences, it appears that Modem European History will 
prove to be more valuable. 

Furthermore, the civics and economics included in this course 
are as important for the general student or for the student fol- 
lowing an industrial course as for the commercial student. Cer- 
tainly one needs as much guidance in his relation to the com- 
munity as to the other. And as it hardly can be doubted that a 
more effective citizenship as well as a more effective business life 
would result from a better understanding of economic principles, 
I am inclined to believe that elementary economics will prove 
of value to all. 

In conclusion, permit me to submit the question. What im- 
provements, if any, does the course herein outlined suggest for 
the social science courses in the secondary schools? 
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Successful teaching involves on the part of the teacher, the 
ability to make clear to his students what they are expected to do 
in the courses they are pursuing, and to indicate at least some 
of the goals towards which their study is leading them. In other 
words, it involves the proper " setting of the problem." Inas- 
much as I consider this a very vital matter, I wish to set forth a 
few things concerning it, which are based upon my experience as 
a teacher for ten years or more. And, in order that it may be 
clearer to those who may read this article, as to the character of 
the students I have been dealing with, I would say that during 
this time I have had regularly each year one class in history of 
high school rank and two or three classes of college rank. 

I have found that the problems that I have been able to put 
before my students, divide themselves into two groups: First, 
those which are to be solved in regular class work; second, those 
which are^ to be solved outside of regular class work. The first 
group is made up of all those questions and topics to which the 
attention of the entire class is directed and upon which teacher 



and students put a common effort; the second group is made up 
of those questions and topics which are assigned to different mem- 
bers of the class for special investigation, the results of which may 
or may not be brought before the class. In order that this paper 
may not be too long I shall confine myself to the first group. 

-In this group of problems I am able to distinguish three different 
kinds. There are first, the daily problems, that is those problems 
that are given to-day for to-morrow's study and solution. Such 
problems should be set before the students in the clearest possible 
way. The teacher owes it to himself and to his class to state the 
next day's work in such a manner that he cannot be misunder- 
stood by students of ordinary understanding at least. That 
usually means a definite assignment in the text-book or books of 
reference, or in both. It may sometimes be advisable for the 
teacher to leave it to his students to find the book or books which 
contain the information wanted, and then to search around 
therein until it is found. But in high school work and* often in 
the first two years of college work, it is more generally advisable 
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for the teacher to cite his students directly to those books that 
may be used in the preparation of the task assigned, and to the 
very pages in those books. It not only saves the time of the 
ftudents, but it frequently saves them from that feeling of des- 
peration that oftentimes comes over them when they discover that 
the material they have found for themselves is either not enough, 
or more than they can possibly make use of in the time at their 
disposal. The teacher is supposed to have gone over the field 
fairly carefully in advance of his students and should aid them in 
getting directly at the material, and not leave them to flounder 
around without adequate direction. Perhaps this plan of giving 
specific references should not be followed all the time. Doubt- 
less there is much to be gained in occasionally leaving the stu- 
dents to their own devices in finding their material, but the likeli- 
hood is that if this becomes the regular rule, the laboriousness of 
the task upon the part of the students will be increased without 
sufficient compensation to justify it. 

Generally, the daily problem should be set before the students 
with some explanation as to its nature. This may take the form 
of an outline in which the main topics are set forth, or it may be 
by way of a few suggestions as to what is significant in the work 
or what to look for in the study that is to be made. Whatever 
explanation is given in advance of the lesson, should not be so 
full as to anticipate all or most of the ideas that the students 
would evolve out of their own study and thinking over the lesson. 
A sure way to deaden the interest of the students in their work, 
is for the teacher to make the outline so full as to predigest all 
that is given them. 

Sufficient time should be taken at each session of the class to 
make the daily assignment of work. Some teachers allow them- 
selves the first or the last five minutes for this matter. Perhaps, 
the best time to make the daily assignments of work is at the 
close of the hour. But many a teacher has found that the safest 
plan is to make them at the opening of the hour, so that ample 
time is assured. If the assignment is put off until the very last, 
the chances are that the matter will be done hurriedly and thus 
unsatisfactorily. I have found that the character of the work in 
hand on a given day will determine for me as to whether I will 
make the assignment of work for the next day at the beginning 
of the hour or at the close. 

The second class of problems that arise in the study of history 
consists of those whose solution cannot be reached in one day's 
work but only after several days. Such problems generally arise 
when the class begins the study of certain well-defined movements 
or periods. They can usually be best set before the students by 
undertaking a general survey of the movement or period before 
the detailed study is taken up. For example, suppose that the 
unification of Italy is the movement that is to be studied, and the 
teacher has reason to believe that the students do not have very 
much information, if any, on the subject in advance of the study 
they are about to make. It might be well to start the work by 
spending the first day in taking a survey of the whole movement, 
some brief account of the same being used as a basis for this 
study. At the time this survey is being made, the teacher could 
very carefully indicate what are the significant factors in this 
movement, and thus open up the way to the more intensive study 
that will be made in the following assignments. For example, this 
survey will reveal that at least Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel were among the men whose work made United 
Italy possible, and the details of their contributions to that end 
could be made the object of investigation on the following days. 
Or the problem could be put in the form of a question or two. 
and the discussion deferred until the proper point had been reached 
in the study of this movement. 

An example in church history will show how problems may be 
set in that field. On taking up the Reformation, the teacher may 
ask the students to be prepared at the end of their study of that 
movement to discuss the attitude of the different rulers towards 
the Reformation in their own countries, and in other countries, 
and the effect of their attitude on the course of the Reformation. 
Or the teacher may put emphasis on the doctrines of the different 
leaders and set as the problem the comparison of these different 
doctrines, with the understanding that the discussion of the mat- 
ter will be had perhaps at the close of the study of the movement. 
The advantage of this kind of problem is that the students know 
some time in advance, what they are to work upon when the study 
of a given movement or period is to be closed up, and they will 
naturally become alert to discover material on these special prob- 
lems as they are doing their regular daily work. 



The third kind of problem is that which is placed before the 
class very early in the course, if not at the very beginning, and 
which cannot be completely solved until along towards the close 
of the course. The purpose of such a problem is to direct the 
attention of the students all through a given course to certain 
conclusions that are to be reached at the end, and then assist in 
taking definite steps towards those conclusions as the work pro- 
ceeds. An example or two will illustrate. 

In the course in Medieval and Modem History, the teacher nec- 
essarily gives a good deal of attention to church history. If he 
wishes to increase the interest of his students in this phase of 
his subject, he will begin his work upon it by way of maldng some 
study of the church as it is to-day, especially of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. In doing this, he will likely serve two ends. In the first 
place if he lives in a Protestant community he will likely find that 
the information which his students have regarding the Catholic 
Church is very meagre and distorted, and he can by some study 
of that church as it is to-day, give to them some very important 
and much needed information, and perhaps set them right as re- 
gards many things about which they had been in error. He thus 
puts them in a position where they can study intelligently, if not 
sympathetically, the history of that church. In the second place he 
can then put before them this problem: "How did the Catholic 
Church come to be what it is to-day?" After the brief survey of 
conditions at the present, he can begin the study of the history of 
the church from the very beginning, and as he brings the class 
along through its various periods, he can point out how it gradually 
comes to be what it is to-day. At certain stages he can point out the 
origin and development of certain practices, customs, and insti- 
tutions. Take for example the College of Cardinals. The imder- 
standing of the history of this institution requires a study of the 
methods of electing the Pope, prior to the creation of the College 
of Cardinals by the decree of Nicholas II. in 1059, and the evolu- 
tion of the Conclave System. The teacher who therefore wishes 
to make clear the historical reasons for the present method of 
electing the Pope, will be careful to see that his students know at 
the outset how the Pope is elected at the present and will then 
study at different points in the course the various methods of his 
election, from earliest times to the present. All the while the 
problem is before the students as to how the present method of 
electing came to be what it is. Other subjects may be treated 
similarly with equal success. 

In English History, the teacher may find it desirable to develop 
the historical explanation for the present Cabinet System. If SQ, 
he will greatly assist himself in this work by having his students 
make some study of the present organization of the English gov- 
ernment either at the beginning of the course or just after the 
study of the Norman Conquest, and then develop the subject step 
by step as the medieval organization unfolds itself and becomes 
what it is to-day. 

Personally, I am fully convinced that one of the chief purposes 
of history study in the schools and colleges should be to enable 
the students to understand the times in which they are living; to 
enable them "to read their newspapers intelligently," as some 
one has put it. And if this is a legitimate object in history teach- 
ing, the teacher will find it much easier te attain it by outlining 
early in his courses, especially in Medieval and Modem, English, 
and American History, the conditions as they are at the present 
in their respective fields, and then setting the problem as to how 
things came to be what they are to-day. 

If this is the conscious object of the teacher he will see to it 
that many of his daily assignments of work will contribute to the 
solution of the problems set at the beginning of the course. 
While in a measure every thing in the past has its part in ex- 
plaining the present, some things are more important than others 
in that respect, and no teacher would try to show how every event 
in the past played its part in the evolution of the present. Hence 
many of the daily problems in history study are concerned wit^ 
matters that may be apparently of the moment. And yet the 
daily problem at many points in the course may be cast in such a 
way so that its solution may bring the student one step nearer 
to the solution of the problem of explaining the present. 

As a matter of fact, however, the teacher will find it difficult 
to live up to his original intention of bringing before his students 
the various stages in the evolution of the present out of the past, 
especially if he is dealing with the history of institutions. He 
may frequently find that the material needed for developing the 
different phases of this evolutionary process will be inadequate or 
poorly organized for his purposes. But the teacher should always 
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Veep the question before him as to whether the work of to-day 
will assist his students to see the growth of the present out of the 
past, and if he thinks it will, he should bend every energy towards 
•directing that day's work so that it will make its contribution to 
that end. If this is done he will find an additional interest in 
the daily work that will compensate him fully for the extra effort 
that it may have cost. 

Experience has shown me that the second and third kinds of 
problems that I have been discussing here may be set before stu- 
dents of high school rank, as well as of college rank. Of course, 
the problems set before high school students should not be as com- 
plicated as those before college students. I have not seen such 
work tried in the grades and am therefore, not prepared to say 
whether they would actually work or not; but I am inclined to 
believe that, should they be attempted, they would not be alto- 
^ther impossible or undesirable, if cast in a very simplified form. 



Reports from the Historical Field 

WALTBB H. CUSHIBO, EDITOK'. 



ROMAN SURVIVALS. 

(Continued from Page 171 ) 

toms of funerals and mourning. The "screech-owl/* that 
much dreaded visitor of superstitious rustics, is the evil bird 
of the Roman peasant. Virgil speaks of the belief in odd 
numbers. The lucky day is the old "dies albi," the un- 
lucky day is the " dies atri" Our ears tingle when some- 
one is talking of us, and Roman ears were accustomed to act 
in the same peculiar manner. The Emperor Vespasian cured 
by the imperial touch as did the monarchs of Europe in 
later times. Indeed this custom existed in England till the 
time of Queen Anne who was the last British sovereign to 
practice it. 

While the Roman supplied the fabric of much of our gov- 
•ernmental administration, he also gave us concrete examples 
of the internal improvements that necessarily must follow 
in the wake of an eflScient government. Thus public roads, 
oanals, bridges, aqueducts, free museums, baths, theatres, 
libraries, schools, parks (of Greek origin), and otiier public 
institutions that make pleasant and healthy the life 
of our cities and states, are a Roman legacy, as well as 
elective assemblies, magistrates, police and fire protection, 
And many agencies by means of which these public works are 
instituted and made effectual. 

Many of our buildings for public and private uses are 
direct copies of Roman types. The architectural form of 
our theatre is a combination of the ancient Roman circle, or 
Amphitheatre, and the circle of the old Druids, which was 
used for sports and exhibitions. The domes of our cathedrals 
And great edifices are a Roman invention, the Pantheon at 
Rome being the great and ancient example of this style of 
Architecture. 

Also, and by no means of least importance, ^me insti- 
tuted unity in life, and invented universal history. This 
alone would be enough* to give her a commanding place 
Among ancient peoples apart from her other noble achieve- 
ments in government, law and administration. The Greek 
idea embodied thought; the Roman, action; the Greek as- 
pired after a philosophy, the Roman after a law ; the Hellenic 
dreams of an efficient political system were realized in the 
Roman state. Says Hegel (*' Philosophy of History,*' page 
289) : "The Roman world was the irresistible power of cir- 
oumstances to which individuality must bend, chosen for the 
very purpose of casting the moral units into bonds, as also of 
-collecting all Deities, and all Spirits into the Pantheon of 
universal dominion, in order to make out of them an abstract 
universality of power.'* 

Finally, Rome was an overwhelming experience in the life 
of the world. Its past influence on civilization, on religion, 
on life, can never be sufficiently appreciated, or its future in- 
fluence adequately foretold. What it did for the past with 
the accompanying grandeur of martial show and earthly 
power and glory, it is doing for the present and will do for 
the future in a quiet aad unobtrusive but no less effective 
manner. Rome still lives, and is a dominant principle in our 
civilization. 



The annual report for 1911 of The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., contains an interesting chart showing the growth 
of the number of subscribers' stations from June first, 1876 to 
June first, 1012. 

The third international congress of Archeologists will meet in 

Rome from the ninth to the sixteenth of October. The congress 

will be divided into twelve sections covering as many different 
phases of archeology. 

Dr. J. Salwyn Shapiro, of the College of the City of New York, 
has an article in " The Independent " for August 20, 1012, upon 
"A New Electoral System for France," which analyses the bill 
establishing proportional representation, recently passed by the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

Professor Frederic L. Pazson has published in the proceedings 
of The State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1911, a paper upon 
"The Admission of the * Omnibus' States, 1880-1800," in which 
he points out the development of the great northwest, the move- 
ment for the admission of the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Iowa and 
Washington, and the congressional history of their admission into 
the Union. 

Professor A. C. Krey has published a valuable paper upon 
" Suggestions for the Teaching of History and Civics in the High 
School," in the Bulletin of the University of Texa^, for October 
first, 1011. Mr. Krey gives suggestions concerning teachers'^ helps, 
text-books, illustrative material, historical fiction, and lists for 
school libraries. He has suggestions concerning the assignment of 
the lesson, the use of an outline, the importance of dates and 
chronological devices, the effects of geography on history, the use 
of sources and the proper use to be made of the assigned topic. 

A joint committee of the Pennsylvania State Legislature is 
studying the problem of the corporation and revenue laws of the 
Commonwealth. It is now collecting data upon the forms, regu- 
lations, and taxation of corporations, and the proportion of state 
revenue for all purposes, gathering this material not only from the 
state of Pennsylvania, but from other states in the Union and the 
Federal Government and from other nations. The Committee wUi 
be pleased to receive suggestions upon any of these subjects. 
Correspondence should be sent to Francis Shunk Brown, Esq., 105 
Morris Building, Philadelphia. 

A very active History Club has been maintained at the State 
Normal School, at KirksviUe, Mo., since the fall of 1006. The 
club is composed of the Professors of History and Government and 
certain students who are pursuing with distinction, courses in 
history and government of college rank. 

The student membership is elective and is limited to twenty- 
five. The club meets every other Saturday during each of the 
four quarters of the year. The programs have varied in character 
from year to year, but a study of contemporaneous events of im- 
portance has always been a feature of every program. During 
the summer quarter when a number of students return to school 
after a season of teaching, pedagogical problems that arise in con- 
nection with the teaching of history and government are given 
considerable attention. 



DENVER, COLORADO. 

The School of Law of the University of Denver opened Septem- 
ber 0. The- school announces special history courses which the 
College of Liberal Arts is installing this year. 

The courses will be given at the law school on Monday and Tues- 
day nights. They are offered in connection with the course on 
constitutional law and also afford high school students, who cannot 
attend college, a chance to obtain this training. 

Dr. C. £. Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col., has 
gone to Detroit in a similar capacity. 

Mr. William P. Rhodes has been transferred from the Manual 
Training High School, Denver, to the North Side High School. 



SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

Miss Elizabeth Rowell has resumed her work and position as 
head of the history department at the Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash., after having spent her leave of absence in study 
at Columbia University. 
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Mr. Edgar S. Fleming, acting head of the history department at 
the Broadway High School, Seattle, for the past year, has been 
appointed head of the history department in the new Franklin 
High School which was opened this September. 

The new course of study for the Seattle High Schools adopted 
by the Board of Education last spring raised the minimum require- 
ment in history for graduation from one and ca^e-half to two years. 

The committee appointed by Superintendent F. B. Cooper to con- 
sider the history course has made a report with suggested outlines 
for each semester of the history work. Mr. D. J. Lothrop, of the 
Lincoln High School, was chairman of this committee. 



In passing on applicants for banking positions, the school sub- 
jects considered most important are, in order. Mathematics, His- 
tory, English. But in order to rise to the higher and more 
responsible positions in banking, the knowledge and training 
afforded by the study of history are of especial value. 

The Club elected Professor W. A. Morris, of the University of 
California as " factotum " to succeed Professor J. N. Bowman, who 
has gone to the University of Washington. 



NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

A profitable meeting of the Committee on Courses of Study of 
the New England Association, Prof. S. M. Kingsbury of Simmons 
College, chairman, was held in June. The work of this committee 
is to consider courses in economics and industrial history for high 
schools having commercial and industrial courses, and for part- 
time and trade schools. There were present, besides the chairman 
and secretary, Professor Metcalf, of Tufts College; Mr. Knight, of 
the Girls' High School, Boston; Mr. TirreU, of the High School of 
Commerce, Boston; Mr. Wells, of the Mechanic Arts School, 
Boston, and Mr. Kidger, of the Technical High School, Newton, 
Mass. 

The general discussion was followed by the appointment of the 
following sub-committees: To confer with publishing houses, Mr. 
Kiiight; to examine existing text- books, Mr .Wells; to correspond 
with other associations and teachers, Messrs. Tirrell and Kidger. 

Th^ annual fall meeting of the association will be held in Boston 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association The date for the meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation IB Saturday, December 28, at 2.30 p.m. The general topic 
for discussion will probably be, " How to Improve^ the Equipment 
of the History Department in Schools and Colleges." 

The American Historical Association will publish in October the 
fifth volume of the series of prize essays, " The Political Activities 
of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men during the Interregnum," 
by Louise F. Brown (Adams prize, 1911). 

Professor Fred Morrow Fling, of the University of Nebraska, 
is to deliver at Yale University during the autumn term a course 
of twelve lectures on the French Revolution. 

Professor W. L. Westermann, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will be on leave of absence during the first half of the present year. 
His "Story of the Ancient Nations" (Appleton) is a welcome 
addition to the newer text-books on ancient history. 



MAT FIRST CLUB. 

The first meeting of the May First Club for the new school year 
was held in San Francisco, September 7, 1012. The speaker was 
Mr. F. L. Lipman. vice-president of the Wells-Fargo Nevada 
National Bank of San Francisco, on the general topic of the value 
of history to the banker. Mr. Lipman discussed the subject from 
two view-points, knowledge and training. Regarding the first, 
the banker pre-eminently must know the past in order to foresee 
the future. He needs a knowledge of the history of banking. 
Financial crises disclose the banking errors committed in normal 
times. He can profit by the experience of the past as to methods 
of storing and protecting treasure. He must know industrial his- 
tory in order to foresee the future development of his locality, 
for inventions, development of transportation, movement of popu- 
lation, etc., change the industrial face of a region, and the banker 
must anticipate this or run the risk of financial disaster. Exam- 
ples: Effect of discovery of Cftpe of Good Hope on caravan trade 
and Mediterranean cities; future effects of the Panama Canal. 
The banker must understand the history of money and circula- 
tion; e. g., why gold is standard of value to-day (result of cen- 
turies of experiment, resulting in the survival of the fittest). He 
needs to know human nature, past and present.* It is hard to 
name any economic activity of the past that is not of value in 
the present. Economic laws can be understood only in the light 
of their history. 

Secondly, the study of history calls on the same faculties that 
the banker has to use in his business, particularly insight and 
judgment. In guiding and controlling the investment of vast 
sums of capital, he is called on to pass on the soundness of under- 
takings that relate to the past and future of large sections of 
country. 



TEXAS ASSOCIATION. 

The Texas History Teachers' Association is one of the strong- 
est of the new associations. It meets annually in connection with 
the State Teachers' Association, usually during the Christmaa 
vacation. At the meeting held last December, of which Doctor 
Charles W. Ramsdell was elected Chairman, Mr. J. A. Hill, of the 
West Texas State Normal College, Vice-President, Miss Bess Hack- 
ett, of the Marlin High School, Secretary and Treasurer; over 
one hundred teachers attended. The meeting resulted in a defi- 
nite consciousness of the need for improvement in history teach- 
ing. A committee of five was appointed to investigate condi- 
tions in the state and to report at the next meeting. The com- 
mittee has drawn up a questionnaire addressed to. high ichool 
teachers of history in the state asking for information respecting^ 
their work. The committee is composed of J. W. Curd, of El Paso; 
R. G. Hall, of Qeburne; J. A. Hill, of Canyon aty; S. H. Moore» 
of Southwestern University, and A. C. Krey, of the University of 
Texas, Chairman. The topics upon which information is re- 
quested in this questionnaire are as follows: 

1. What courses in History are taught in your school? 

2. How many courses are required? 

3. How much time is devoted to each? 

4. W^.it text-books are used? 
6. What courses do you teach? 

6. How many students are there in each of your classes? 

7. What other subjects, if any, do you teach? 

8. How long are the recitation periods? 

9. Do you require collateral reading of your students? How 

much? Of what kind? How do you test it? 

10. Do you require written reports on topical reading? How 

often? Of what nature? 

11. Do you require the use of a permanent notebook? For 

what purpose is it used? How do you check the notebook 
work? 

12. Do you use source material? To what extent and in what 

manner ? 

13. Do you use illustrative material? Of what kind? In what 

manner ? 

14. How much time do you devote to geographical work? In 

what manner? 

15. Do you try to correlate history teaching with work in other 

branches? By what method? 

16. Approximately how many reference books are available for 

students in each field of history? If over 50 different 
books, merely state the fact. Are the books in the school 
library or in the public library? 

17. What, if any, books do you use as constant reference books 

in the various fields of history? 

18. What relative value do you asfiign to class work, and to- 

the final examination as the basis for the student's final 
grade? 
10. What special methods do you use to create interest in the 
study of history? 

20. In what grade do you teach civics? Do you think that it 

can be better taught with American History, or separate 
from or partly in connection with American History, or 
partly separate? 

21. What are your greatest difficulties in teaching history at 

present ? 

22. How many years have you taught in secondary schools? 

How long have you occupied your present position? What 
salary do you receive? 

23. Of what state are you a native? How long have you lived 

in this state? 

24. In what schools above the rank of high schools have you 

studied ? What courses in history have you studied at 
these schools? 

25. Do you have time to do any studying in history beyond 

preparation for the daily assignments? Do you travel or 
engage in study during the summer? What summer 
school have you attended? 

26. What suggestions would you make for the improvement of 

the teaching of history? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Alfbed £. ZiMMEBN. The Greek Gommonwealth. 448 pages, mapB, 
index. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1911. 

This book by a competent authority puts in the possession of 
any teacher a mass of entertaining and instructive information 
about Greece and Greek Life. The author states very truthfully in 
his preface that, ** This book is the result of an attempt to make 
clear to myself what 5th Century Athens was really like. I have 
tried to convey my vision in the form of a study of the nature, in- 
fluence, and inter-action of two great forces, — (Geographic and 
Economic conditions) in Athenian life.' To a large degree he suc- 
ceeds in doing the same for the reader. 

The author takes up in Part I the Georgraphy of Greece and 
treats it entertainingly and at the same time discusses the Medi- 
terranean Area, its geologic story; the Sea and its determining the 
real life of the Greeks; the Climate, and its effects upon rivers, 
transportation, and production; and lastly, the Soil, its determin- 
ing the scenery of Greece and her daily life. Here the author is 
delightfully clear, and pleasing too, passing from mountains, rocks, 
and trees to pastures for goats and kine, and on to the tilled areas 
for corn, wheat, and oil. Even the honey-bee is not forgotten. Part 
I, of about 50 pages, is profitable reading even for high school 
and normal school pupils, and, of course, for all who teach Greek 
History and Literature. Part II, of about 150 pages, is more pro- 
longed and intricate as the topic " Politics " would insure, but at 
times quite as interesting. The author traces public opinion from 
the early family to an analysis of the dawn of Greek citizenship, 
based on religion, law, self-government, in relation, and how it 
ended in empire. Although the line of argument is long, it is at 
times particularly illuminating. Part III is on Economics and is 
a masterly and exhaustive study of Poverty, Work on tlie Land, 
War, Crafts and Workmen, Public and Private Property, Warfare. 
Money, Foreign Trade, Population, Sea-power, Slaves, Mines and 
Finance, and clones with a chapter on the Peloponnesian War. 

I have indicated what one is likely to find discussed in this valu- 
able book. Since I am writing for teachers, hair-splitting criticism 
is not in order. There is much to be said for the author's abun- 
dant citation from Greek literature to illustrate and prove his 
points; for his painstaking aim to make plain to modern English 
speaking peoples the life of the Greeks, and his carefulness to 
trace out the probable developments of his topic from early to 
late, though his main picture is of the 5th Century Athens; not 
only so but he frequently compares the Greek way with our own 
and often warns us to dispossess our minds of preconceived notions. 
One reading the book for pleasure will find many delightful bits 
from rare Greek literature to enjoy, many a stimulating suggestion 
of a high citizenship and love of " plain living and high thinking," 
and interesting information all along the way. One reading for a 
detailed and accurate picture of the development of the Greek 
Democracy can get it by careful and persistent attention over 
many pages, for the author never forgets that he wants to make 
you understand. 

The general impression of the book is one of profound knowledge 
of both Greek literature and the literature of Archaeology, and 
also of one by a very human teacher who remembers that most ot 
us are but beginners in his subject and need to have our interest 
refreshed by new wonders. Its helpfulness to all teachers, either 
for topical reference or general reading, is surely large. * 

Horace G. Brown. 

FoBMAN, S. E. The American Republic. New York. The Century 
Co. Pp. xviii, 359. $1.10. 

This book is intended as " a text in civics for high schools, 
academies, and normal schools," and is much more elementary in 
character than the book bearing the same title and published by 
Professor James A. Woodburn several years ago. It is an abridge- 
ment of the author's " Advanced Civics," which has been in use in 
high schools since 1905. The new book is a good, general text, 
covering the entire relation of the individual to the national, state, 
and local governments. It includes a discussion of some subjects 
such as education, charities, and international relations, not always 
treated in books of this kind. Its distinctive feature, perhaps, is 
its direct teaching of political morality. 

The style is clear and interesting, but not always accurate in 
matters of detail. Even though published late in 1911, the admis- 
Uon of new states and the enactment of new legislation have 



caused some small parts of the book to be out of date. The method 
of referring to books of reference by number is cumbersome and 
not very satisfactory. These, however, are minor defects and the 
book should give good results in the hands of a capable teacher. 

Thomas F. Moran. 

Leabned, Henry Barrett. The President's Cabinet, Studies in the 
Origin, Formation and Structure of an American Institution. 
Pp. xii, 461. Yale University Press, 1912. 

In the thirteen essays of which this book consists. Dr. Learned 
presents the structure of the President's Cabinet, reserving for a 
later work its functions, which he expects to discuss under the 
general topics, practices and personnel. While the author speaks 
of the volume as containing a group of studies, and some of the 
chapters have already appeared as separate essays, the present 
book is a unified and coherent discussion of a single topic, which 
is convincingly and agreeably set forth. 

Twelve of the chapters deal in succession with the historic sig- 
nificance of the term " cabinet " in England; the basis of the presi- 
dent's cabinet, 1775-1789; the development of the idea of a presi- 
dent's council, 1787-1788; the principal offices in 1789; the creation 
of the cabinet, 1789-1793; the term *' cabinet " in the United States, 
1793-1907; the attorney-generalship; the secretaryship ^f the 
navy; the postmaster-general; the establishment of the secretary- 
ship of the interior, of agriculture, and of commerce and labor. 

In the thirteenth chapter are presented some *' conclusions,'' 
which deal somewhat more in general with the topics treated in 
detail in the preceding chapters. Our cabinet is dependent upon 
that of England for almost nothing except its name; having been 
created by Washington in response to a demand for a board of 
qualified assistants and confidential advisers, a demand not at that 
time definitely formulated or expressed (p. 369). The first seven 
departments were created solely with a view to relieving the presi- 
dent of some of the burden of administrative duties. The depart- 
ment heads are merely assistants and advisers to the president 
in contradistinction to the political character of the English cabinet. 
The remaining two departments were created in answer to a wide- 
spread demand, and " marked a notable variation, if not a new 
phase, of administrative progress and development" (p. 474.) The 
secretaryship of agriculture was created to advance the development 
of farming and the education of the farmers; the secretary was 
never thought of as a political adviser to the president, and his 
functions are not among those originally attributed to the chief 
magistrate. Likewise the secretary of commerce and labor is 
appointed in view of that attitude of government which borders on 
paternalism. His functions are those of a servant of the people 
rather than of the president. In fact, the growth of the president's 
cabinet follows the course of the development of government in 
the last century as our ideas of the functions of government have 
expanded and the laissez faire theories of the earlier decades have 
been renounced. While the fundamental purpose of the creation 
of the later secretaryships may be so clearly differentiated from 
that of the earlier ones, there has been no departure from resolu- 
tion to preserve the unity, responsibility and discretion of the head 
of the administration (p. 379), to whom all the cabinet members 
are directly responsible. The president is the executive and the 
cabinet assist and advise him when he wishes assistance or advice. 

The scholarship and printing of the book leave nothing to be 
desired. A number of interesting appendices are added, such as a 
note on the relation of the attorney -general to private practice. 
There is a " list of authorities " which may be called a bibliography 
on the American executive. Edgar Dawson. 



In the latest volume, " St. Bernard and Other Papers " of the 
Centenary Edition of Theo. Parker's writings can be found valuable 
material on slavery times in the following essays: — 

The Aspect of Slavery in America, 
The Effect of Slavery on the American People. 
Parker on the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Parker in the John Brown Campaign. 

The latter, by F. B. Sanborn, a living partner in the drama, con- 
tains numerous letters of Brown, Parker, and others to Dr. Howe, 
Sanborn, T. W. Higginson, et. al., all revealing the intense spirit 
of those days just before Harper's Ferry. The volume is worth 
consulting and proves a stimulating review of those times. 
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sentials to an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
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are not designed to amuse, but have been so 
selected as to be worthy of careful study ; to be 
followed, if desired, by class-room recitations 
or notebook descriptions in words. 

Outline Naps have been inserted wher- 
ever the subject demanded their use. Abund- 
ant page references point the way to textbooks 
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Source-material is used to illustrate some 
one phase of the topic, and the extracts vary 
with the nature of the subject. In some cases 
they are authoritative documents like treaties, 
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sist of contemporary description, debates, news- 
paper articles, etc. References are given ' to 
works where additional source-material may be 
found. 

Convenience in Ordering is gained by 
the loose-leaf system. The teacher need secure 
for the class only those topics which will be 
immediately useful in the class-work. The 
assortments when made up, may be delivered 
with or without the notebook binders furnish- 
ed by the publishers. 
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It is an unfortunate fact that the simplest account of the 
development of the art of castle-building in England must 
deal, at the very outset, with matters which are hardly yet 
beyond the range of controversy. The questions whether the 
origins of the English castle are to be sought in the private 
fortifications of Anglo-Saxon thegns, or in the defensive 
works of Norman knights or barons, has not yet reached a 
final settlement ; and for some time to come, it will be impos- 
sible to speak with certainty about the relation which the 
fortresses raised in the days of the first two Norman kings 
bear to the earthworks which have descended to the present 
time from the period which lies beyond 1066.* But al- 
though this reservation must undoubtedly be made, it is no 
less true that such evidence as is at present available in this 
matter makes with remarkable consistency for the belief that 
the art of castle-building, in the usual acceptation of the 
phrase, was introduced into England as a result of the Nor- 
man influence which became predominant in the eleventh 
century. The remarks in regard to this point of Ordericus 
Vitalis, who finds a main reason for the rapidity of 
the Norman Conquest of England in the* fact that the 
English had possessed very few of those fortresses 
which the Normans knew as castles,t are supported both by 
the recorded progress of castle-building in the country 
during the reign of William I and by the resemblance in 
general plan between the earliest Norman castles in England 
and the remains of contemporary fortifications in Normandy, 
ani it is very significant that the first xrork of the Conqueror 
as he passed over his new kingdom was the establishment of 
castles in all the greater towns of the country, and along all 
the more important lines of road. Little as we know about 
the internal history of England during the Conqueror^s 
reign, we can at once compile a list of from fifty to sixty 
castles built during the twenty yeaxs which followed 1066. 
It is at least evident that William I felt that his hold upon 
England would never be secure until the land was planted 
everywhere with castles in the hands of persons whom he 
could trust, and that it is from his activity in this matter 
that the great majority of the castles existing at the close 
of his reign derive their origin. 

The Earliest English Castles. 

The Norman origin of the English castle is only rendered 
the more evident by the existence of a small but remarkable 
group of such fortresses known to have been built before the 
coming of the Conqueror. In Herefordshire, a considerable 
number of Norman settlers had been established before the 
year 1050, and three of the castles which they founded be- 
fore 1066 to the disgust of the country side can be identified 
at the present day. The castle which they built at Hereford 
itself is likely to have been the strongest of the group; but 
a portion of its bailey is all that now remains of its de- 
fences, and its fame in history is less than that which at- 
taches to the fortress raised by Richard, the son of Scrob, 
in the northeastern angle of the county. Owing in part 

* See references in Bibliographical Note. 
fHistoria Ecclesiaatica," Ed. Le Pr6vost, II, 184. 



to the exaggerated respect formerly paid to the forcible lan- 
guage in which the compiler of the Laud manuscript of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle expresses his disapproval of the 
Herefordshire castle-men, in part to the erroneous view 
which assigned to these early fortresses much greater solidity 
of structure than ever belonged to them in fact,:]: Richard's 
Castle has acquired a sinister reputation which is not borne 
out by the actual evidence relating to the history of this 
elementary earthwork. The third castle of the series, Ewias 
Harold, at the southern entrance of the Golden Valley, is 
chiefiy interesting in that its name perpetuates the memory 
of the son of the Norman Earl of Hereford, Half of Mantes, 
the Confessor's nephew. At the other end of the country 
there is a distinct probability that Clavering Castle, in Essex, 
was the work of Swegen, the native sheriff of that shire; and 
if we may trust the contemporary account^ of the negotia- 
tions which passed between William of Normandy and 
Harold, son of Godwine, at the time of the latter's famous 
oath, the castle had already been built at Dover which was 
in being when the Norman army marched to that town after 
the capture of Romney in 1066. All the castles which have 
just been named were built after the pattern subsequently 
adopted by the first generation of Norman settlers — ^a pat- 
tern which will shortly be described — and were regarded as 
unwelcome innovations by the native chroniclers of the 
period, in this respect no dqubt reflecting the general opin- 
ion of the country. But it may be remarked in passing, 
that if the instinctive conservatism of the average Anglo- 
Saxon thegn had only permitted his imitation of these for- 
eign models of defensive work, the permanent reduction 
of England would certainly not have been accomplished 
within five years of the battle of Hastings. 

Anglo-Saxon Fortification. 

The existence of this little group of fortresses hardly 
affects the general accuracy of the statement that the first 
phase of the art of castellation in England belongs to the 
years which immediately followed 1066. But it must at 
once be admitted that from a remote period of their history 
the Anglo-Saxons had recognized the necessity of founding 
fortified posts in the land. Their practice in this respect has 
left abundant traces on the surface of English local nomen- 
clature among the numerous place-names which end in the 
familiar terminals borough or bury.§ It is even possible, 
though all the evidence makes in the opposite direction, that 



t The section in Professor Freeman's "Norman Conquest" (11, 
136-8), headed, in the Contents, "Outrages of the Nonnans in 
Herefordshire," is largely responsible for these ideas. In 1868, 
the erection of stone castles of the keep and base-court type, was 
greatly antedated; and Professor Freeman's remarks on "the tall, 
square, massive, donjon of the Normans" are highly anachronistic 
when applied to the English fortresses of 1051. 

§ It may be noted that " borough " commonly represents the 
nominative, and " bury *' the dative — byrig — of the O. E. burh, a 
fort or stronghold. The primitive character of these works may 
be gathered from the famous interpolation in the Old English 
Chronicle under the year 547, to the effect that Ida of Northumbria 
"built Bamburgh (Bebban burh), it was first enclosed with a 
hedge, and afterwards with a stone wall." 
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here and there, on the eve of the Conquest, a wealthy thegn 
may have raised for himself a fortress after the Norman 
plan;* that, for example, the remarkable earthworks at 
Laxton in Nottinghamshire may possibly have been thrown 
up by Tochi the son of Outi, lord of the manor in 1066, 
rather than by Geoffrey Alselin, its Domesday owner or his 
successors. But the number of cases in which this may con- 
ceivably have happened is exceedingly small ; and the private 
defences of the Anglo-Saxon period, in so far as we know 
them, were but rudimentary affairs. Eddlesborough or 
Bucklebury can hardly have been more than a line of hedge 
or palisading drawn round the farm-steadings of Eadwulf 
or Burghild; and even those fortresses which were intended 
to protect the country at large against an invader wepe ele- 
mentary in design and simple in construction. The normal 
plan of an Anglo-Saxon borough, an imitation of the de- 
fences with which the Romans had surrounded the more im- 
portant settlements, civil and military, which they founded 
in Britain, merely implied the enclosure of a rectangular 
area with a rampart and external ditch, such -as may be seen 
in perfection at Wallingf ord ; and the strongest towns of the 
period were those in which, as in the cases of Lincoln, 
Chester, and York, the remains of Roman masonry com- 
posed, or had been incorporated into, the borough wall. The 
weakness of this arrangement lay in the fact that when the 
town was attacked, its defenders were in general too few to 
man the entire round of the ramparts. It is one of the 
vexed questions of later Anglo-Saxon history whether, in 
the early tenth century, when the attempt was made to pro- 
vide the country- at large with a series of defensible posts, 
recognition of this danger led to the erection of fortresses 
comparable in area with the castles of the Norman period. 
The evidence in relation to this point is conflicting; for the 
contemporary section of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, in re- 
cording the activities of Edward the Elder and Ethelflaed 
of Mercia in the building of burhs, says little as to the 
nature of these works, which can only be inferred, at best, 
from the dubious evidence supplied by their existing re- 
mains. At Stamford and Bedford it seems certain that 
Edward's work consisted in the foundation and enclosure of 
new boroughs to the south of the rivers upon which those 
places respectively stand; at Worcester he appears to have 
fortified an ancient borough with a stone wall; at Maldon 
and Witham, the remains of wide, rectangular enclosures, 
surrounded with earthen ramparts, suggests that he followed 
the plan and scale of the boroughs of an earlier age even 
when his work was not determined by any relation to an 
existing town. On the other hand, it seems probable that 
the two burhs at Nottingham were merely forts commanding 
the bridge between them which spanned the Trent at this 
point; and at Towcester and Bakewell, existing mounds of 
earth with no obvious indications of external works, have been 
thought to represent the results of Edward's fortifications 
at these places. But whatever may have been the exact 
nature of his works, and they probably varied between place 
and place, they rapidly lost their significance as factors in a 
general scheme of national defence. When William the 
Conqueror landed, the walled town was tKe only type of 
fortress with which he had to deal ; and except in the soli- 
tary case of Exeter, its reduction would appear to have given 
him but little difficulty. 

The Motte and Bailey. 

If we may form conclusions from the existing remains of 
such defensive works as may be referred to the eleventh cen- 
tury, a remarkable uniformity of plan underlies the great 

• The sentence from Ordericus Vitalis to which reference has 
already been made points in this direction, its tenor suggests 
that its author was referring to castles in native hands, not to 
Norman fortresses such as those in Herefordshire. 



majority of the earliest Norman castles in England. The 
type to which they conform — a type now commonly known 
from its distinctive features as that of the motte and bailey 
— ^is of frequent occurrence among the castles of Normandy ; 
and it was reproduced on an extensive scale both during the 
Norman occupation of South Wales in the early years of the 
twelfth century, in Scotland under David I and his succes- 
sors, and in the course of the conquest of Ireland a genera- 
tion later.f The main features of the type may here, for the 
sake of brevity, be reduced to two; in the first place, a 
mound of earth, with a ditch surrounding it and a wooden 
palisade crowning it; in the second place, and below the 
mound, a base-court or bailey, encircled with its own ditch, 
rampart and stockade, and separated from the mound by the 
former. At the summit of the mound there would be a 
dwelling-place of some kind — in most cases apparently a 
wooden tower — ^in which the lord of the castle resided; 
within the bailey would stand the stables and domestic build- 
ings. Of the latter, for obvious reasons, only the scantiest 
of traces are discernible at the present day, but that wood and 
not stone was the material commonly employed in the castles 
of the Conqueror's reign is proved by abundant evidence. 
The almost universal absence of any masonry which can 
reasonably be referred to the eleventh century is of itself 
highly significant, and the literary evidence points in the 
same direction. The real strength of the castle lay in the 
height of its mound and the depth of its ditch; the nature 
of the buildings contained within it was a matter of quite . 
inferior importance. 

Earthworks of this type are distributed over the whole of 
England and Wales, although the number contained within 
a given county bears no obvious relation either to its area 
or to its geographical position. It is natural enough that 
the shires along the Welsh border should be thickly planted 
with such earthworks, of which Herefordshire contains 
thirty-two, but it is more remarkable that the type should 
be illustrated by numerous and highly developed examples 
in the eastern counties, in regard to which the necessity for 
frontier defence did not arise. Nor can we readily flid a 
reason for the fact that between these districts there occurs 
an area in which the type is much more sparsely represented ; 
Leicestershire contains four certain examples, Nottingham- 
shire, five. One is on safer ground in asserting that an 
earthwork of the motte and bailey pattern will normally 
be found in any place which was the caput of a feudal honor, 
and that the seats of the more important mesne tenants of 
the eleventh century will not infrequently be distinguished 
in the same way. At Tutbury, Pontefract, Eye, Dunster, 
Cainhoe (Bedfordshire), Wigmore, Dudley, Tickhill, Bel- 
voir, Tam worth, Berkhamstead, Laxton (Notts), the capita 
of the Domesday fiefs of Henry de Ferrers, Ilbert de Lacy, 
Robert Malet, William de Moion, Nigel de Albini, Half de 
Mortimer, William the son of Ansculf, Roger de BuUi, Rob- 
ert de Todeni, Robert ^* Dispensator,*' Robert Count of Mor- 
tain, and Geoflfrey Alselin, a motte and bailey in each case 
marks the site of the lord's residence, even when, as at 
Laxton, there is no reason to suspect that buildings of stone 
were ever added to its defence. Sometimes, as at Tutbury 
and Belvoir, the building of the castle was followed, in ac- 
cordance with Continental ideas, by the development of a 
new borough in front of its walls, and by the foundation of 
a religious house in its neighborhood ; but in many cases, the 
centre of the honor was fixed in one of the ancient shire 
towns of the land, and William Peverel, Hugh de Grente- 
maisnil, and Henry de Beaumont seem each to have fixed 
their chief residence in the castles which they respectively 
held for the king in the boroughs of Nottingham, Leicester, 
and Warwick. 

fSee Orpen in Enpf. Hist. Rev. XXI., 417. A detailed investiga- 
tion of the mottes of South Wales is much to be desired. 
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Among the hundreds of such fortifications which survive 
in a reasoDable state of preservation a rigid uoiforinity of 
design could not be expected to prevail, although the main 
features of the type are in faot reproduced with general 
consistency amid the most diverse of local conditions. It is 
in regard to the number an I disposition of the baileys, and 
in their relation to the castle mound, that variations were 
commonly made upon the simple type. Where more than 
one bailey occurs in a single castle, the second bailey will 
generally extend beyond the first on the face remote from 
the mound, as at Ongar, Essex ; less frequently, both baileys, 
with a ditch between them, will abut upon the mound as 
at Newtown, Montgomery, and in a small group of castles, 
to which Nottingham, Arundel, and Windsor belong, the 
mound occupies the centre of the whole fortification.* In 
the latter case, however, it is a reasonable inference that one 
or more of the baileys represents a later addition to the ori- 
ginal fortress, since the normal position of the mound on 
the outer edge of the defences was undoubtedly felt to be 
of value in giving to its defenders, in the last resort, a means 
of egress to the open country. In regard to the more im- 
portant English castles, it is generally possible to establish 
a rough correspondence between the several parts of the 
fortress as they have descended to the present day and the 
statements in chronicles or records relating to the progress 
of building operations on the site; and the result, save in 
the rarest instances, is to leave the mound with its external 
bailey as the nucleus around which defensive works of 
greater elaboration have been grouped by later designers. 

The nature of the sites on which these early castles were 
planted varied indefinitely in different cases. Many a site 
which would be recommended by its inaccessibility would 
bo held unsuitable for lack of water, while, on the other 
hand, in the days before gunpowder, it was immaterial that 
a caatle should be overlooked by higher ground near it so 
long as that ground lay beyond arrowshot. In general, 
there is a strong tendency for an early castle to stan'd im- 
mediately against some river or stream, one side of the de- 
fences thus being impregnable from the outset. When a 
castle was built in order to command a town, it will nearly 
always be found to stand on the borough walls, or just out- 
side them ; and as most towns are built on rivers, the castle 
will commonly stand at the point where the wall and river 
defences of the town coincide. This is the case at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Wallingford, Bedford, Chester, York, Warwick, 
Stamford, Hereford, Leicester, and Shrewsbury, to name a 
few examples. Stafford and Lincoln are exceptions; result- 
ing, in the latter case, from the fact that the town wall itself 
was drawn along the face of the hill at a considerable dis- 
tance from the river below, in the former case, apparently, 
from the wish to command the important road which led 
from Shrewsbury fo the Midlands. The motive which 
planted the castle on the edge of the borough defences was 
evidently the wish to facilitate communication, in case of 
siege, with a relieving army, combined with a recognition 
of the danger which would follow from the firing of adja- 
cent houses by an enemy. No single principle determined 
the sites of the more numerous castles which arose in the 
open country— it can only be said that thf advantage of 
obtaining a view over as extensive a tract of country as pos- 
sible was undoubtedly felt and acted upon in numerous in- 
stances. Belvoir Castle, overlooking the lowlands of south 
Nottinghamshire; Rockingham Castle, dominating the Wet- 
land Valley; Richard's Castle, near Ludlow, commanding 
the whole northeastern corner of Herefordshire, are cases 
in point. The castle-builders of the eleventh century were 
keenly alive to the facts of local geography. 



It is not difficult to understand the reasons which caused 
this type of fortress to be so widely adopted by the con- 
querors of England. It was cheap in the building, and 
when built it could be defended adequately by a very email 
body of men. The Norman baron who wished to erect a castle 
had only to capture a sufficient number of rustics and make 
them dig. Then, too, <he speed with which these primitive 
castles could be thrown up was an important consideration. 
In 106S, in the course of a campaign which only last«d s 
month or two, William the Conqueror founded the castles 
of Warwick, Nottingham, York, Lincoln, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge, with, probably, those of Leicester and Stamford 
as well. In 1069, a second castle vaa built in York, the 
mound of which, known as the Baile Hill, still survives, and 
the building of which took eight days. Even at this early 
date, on bare hill-sides where stone was more plentiful than 
earth or timber, stone towers may have been built at the 
outset, but the possible examples are few and uncertain. 

OHGAB, ESSEX. 
Founded on V.C.H. Essex I. 297. 



The rectangular towers of Peak Castle and Clitheroe stand 
upon sites of this character which were already fortified in 
1085; but neither of these towers is as early as the Con- 
queror's reign, and that of Peak Castle is a representative 
example of the square keeps of the twelfth century. A stone 
keep might well take a year or more in the building, it was 
very expensive, and it demanded labor of a more highly 
skilled sort than was at the service of the average baron 
under ordinary circumstances. Then, too, it was 
highly important that the castle should only present a very 
small frontage to an attack. When we remember that in 
1086 the total number of knights in England probably 
amounted to something under 5,000, and that trained and 
eflScient men-at-arms were relatively few, it will appear that 
the average castle could not have been constructed so as to 
require a large force for its defence. We certainly must not 
endow the conquerors of England with anything approach- 
ing the resources of men and money possessed by their sons 
and grandsons. 
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The Shell K^ep. 

It was quite certain, however, that as the Norman baron- 
age became more firmly settled in the country and times 
became quieter, the consequent leisure would permit improve- 
ments in the art of fortification; and the most obvious of 
these developments was clearly the substitution of stone for 
wood in the buildings of the castle. The stockade which 
had originally surrounded the crest of the mound would be 
replaced by a stone wall, and stone buildings would gradu- 
ally arise upon its inner face. To a structure of this kind 
archaeologists have given the name of a shell keep; a ring 
of wall, polygonal or circular, enclosing an open space. As 
it is highly unsafe to erect heavy stone buildings on made 
ground, such as the crest of an earthen motte, some consid- 
erable time had commonly to pass before this improvement 
was brought about ; but by the end of the twelfth century it 
had already been reached in numerous instances. Among 
surviving castles, Lincoln, Carisbrooke, and Totnes had al- 
ready developed shell keeps before 1154; Arundel, Berkeley, 

PORCflESTER CASTLE, HAMPSHIRE, 
After V.C.H. Hants III. 166. 
(Buildings later than Twelfth Century ignored.) 




(A) Line of Roman Wall — ^produced to include Outer Ward. (B) 
Keep on Mound. (C) Chapel. (D) Forebuilding and Stair- 
way. (E) Inner Ward. (F) Twelfth Century wall of Inner 
Ward. (G) GatehouBe. 



and Windsor reached this stage before the close of the cen- 
tnry, and similar defences were added to other castles of the 
motte and bailey type until at least the reign of Edward III, 
to which period tiie shells of Durham and Lewes have been 
referred. In the meantime, a stone wall was generally sub- 
stituted for the original palisade which ran along the scarp 
of the bailey; and domestic buildings, of which a fine, though 
late, series exists, for example, at Dudley, were erected 
witi^n its limits. The entrance to the castle, which always 
gave immediate access to the bailey or ward rather than to 
the motte, was commonly foi-tified with stone at an early 
date; and stone bridges and stairways came to replace the 
planks and ladders which had formerly crossed the moats, 
and led from the bailey to the summit of the mound. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that the appearance of 
stonework on the line of the bailey may well, in any given 
case, be antecedent to the erection of masonry on the motte ; 
at Bedford there was a stone tower on the bailey before the 
ahell keep was planted on the motte, and while there are now 
no traces of any building upon the ill-compacted soil of the 



motte at Stamford, the remains of a chapel of the thirteenth 
century exist upon the inner face of the castle wall. This 
reservation does not affect the general course of development 
followed by the mound and court castle, but it is remark- 
able that in many instances no signs of masoniy are now to 
be discovered anywhere within the precincts of fortresses 
which remained positions of military importance for an ex- 
tended period. Full allowance must be made in this con- 
nection for processes of destruction in modem times; pro- 
cesses which, for example, have denuded the motte and 
bailev of Fotheringhay of every trace of the buildings within 
which the tragedy of 1587 was enacted, but it cannot be 
doubted that the original wooden tower and stockade fre- 
quently suflSced for the accommodation of the lord of the 
castle so long as he continued to fix his residence there. 

Rectangular Keeps. 

Such was, in online, the later development of many of the 
earthen defences raised in haste by the first generation of the 
Norman settlers in England, the castles of the period 1066- 
1100. But from the death of William II onwards through 
the twelfth century, rapidity of construction was no longer 
a matter of supreme importance in the building of a castie. 
The native English were becoming reconciled to the Norman 
rule, and save for the years of anarchy under Stephen the 
central government was, in general, strong enough to keep 
the peace of the realm. Accordingly Anglo-Norman barons 
of the second generation, in founding their castles, will gen- 
erally build them of stone from the beginning;* and the 
plan which they adopted was that which has come to be re- 
garded as the typical form of a Norman castle in England 
— the square tower, with a walled enclosure appended to it. 
The square tower had been employed in French fortifications 
at least twenty years before the Norman Conquest; but its 
introduction into England was slowly accomplished, and the 
" White Tower '* of London and the keep of Colchester are 
the only examples certainly anterior to the death of William 
I. Now the component parts of such a typical castle, the 
tower and the enclosure, though almost universally 
found in combination, represent distinct stages in the art of 
fortification. The enclosure corresponding to the bailey of 
the older type of castle — the casiellum, strictly so called — 
f'<*rives in the last resort from the rectangular castra of 
Boman times; it represents a reproduction, on a smaller 
scale, of the normal defences which surrounded the towns of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. The tower or " keep '* is a device 
of medieval invention, appropriate to the new conditions of 
society which rose with the development of the feudal system. 
Accordingly, it will not infrequently be found that within 
a single fortress the tower and enclosure beneath it came into 
being at different dates. Sometimes, as at London, and prob- 
ably at Bristol, the original fortrss consisted of the tower; 
more frequently, as at Rochester and New castle, the tower 
was added to a pre-existing ward. At Ludlow, recent ex- 
cavations show the existing rectangular keep to have been 
developed from the gate-house of the original enclosure. But 
by the second quarter of the twelfth century the normal 
castle had come to include both features, and the original 
distinction between them was already by way of being f er- 
go tten.f 



* At Lincoln, Porchester, and Pevensey, adjacent remains of 
Roman masonry were turned to account in the original construc- 
tion of the castles in question. The first and last of these belong 
to the motte and bailey type; Pevensey was founded in 1066, Lin- 
coln in 1068. At Porcheater and Pevensey the whole enceinte is 
composed of Roman walling. 

fSee Round, "Geoffrey de Mandeville," Appendix "Tower and 
Castle," pp. 328-346. 
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In connection with castles of this type, the main feature 
is the fact that their strength depended almost entirely upon 
the facilities which they afforded for an extended period of 
passive defence. Their walls are, in general, enormously 
thick; a feature due in great part to the inferior quality of 
the mortar used by their builders, but allowing the passages 
required for internal communication to run within the wall 
itself; and the structure is in most cases further strength- 
ened by fiat buttresses. A series of rectangular slits in the 
thickness of the wall would commonly suffice for windows, 
though at an early date, round-headed openings such as are 
found in ecclesiastical buildings of the eleventh century 
were occasionally introduced into the upper stories of the 
keep. The only entrance to the keep was usually fixed on 
the first floor, access being given to it at first by a ladder 
or open staircase as at Guildford, but in later times by a fore- 
building, such as is well seen, for example, in the tower of 
Newcastle. A well was commonly sunk through the foun- 
dations of the keep, though at times, as at Ludlow, the 
well head appears within the fortifications of the inner ward; 
the roof of the tower was usually crowned with battlements. 
With regard to the disposition of the several rooms com- 
prised within the keep there is the greatest variety between 
different castles. A store room, a hall, a private chamber for 
the lord of the castle, are fairly constant features; not in- 
frequently, as at London, Guildford, Colchester, and New- 
castle, a chapel or oratory also is included; but in the course 
of years there was a tendency to erect chapel, hall, guard- 
rooms, domestic offices, and other buildings required for 
the life of the castle in time of peace, within the limits of 
the adjacent ward rather than in the keep itself. In time of 
war, the garrison would concentrate their efforts upon the 
defence of the keep, and for so long as their provisions held 
out the chances of the event were 'vholly in their favour. 
It was always difficult, and frequently impossible, for a be- 
sieging host to undermine an opposing fortress; mine 
could be met by countermine, and a tower which stood upon 
rock was invulnerable from beneath. A stone wall twelve 
feet thick, such as composed the keep of many castles of the 
twelfth century, was fairly proof against the rudimentary 
siege engines of the time, and a direct assault was in gen- 
erd out of the question. Reduction by famine was the 
only certain means which could be employed against such 
a fortress, and the patience of a feudal host was commonly 
too small for an effective blockade to be sustained for a 
sufficient period. In relation to contemporary methods of 
attack, and for purposes of a purely passive defence, the 
perfected Norman keep was a structure most admirably 
adapted to the ends which it was designed to serve. 

The obvious advantages ot a solid keep led in a number of 
cases to its addition to the defensive works of castles origi- 
nally built after the pattern of the motte and bailey. At 
Gloucester, the keep, now vanished, seems to have stood in 
the middle of the bailey, probably enlarged for the purpose ; 
at Newcastle, it certainly occupied a site distinct from the 
original motte. At Guildford, and at Clun in Shropshire, a 
rectangular keep was placed upon the motte itself ; a retain- 
ing wall at Guildford converting the remainder of the sum- 
mit of the motte into a middle ward, while at Clun there 
exist the remains of a shell keep upon the motte in addition 
to the rectangular tower. At Nottingham, there is evidence 
to show that a square tower of the early thirteenth century 
was placed upon the motte; but in general this plan was 
rarely adopted, owing, no doubt, to the fact that the artific- 
ial mound afforded an insecure foundation for the tremend- 
ous weight of a rectangular keep. In the two great royal 
castles of Kent, at Canterbury and Rochester, a new site, ap- 
parently outside the limits of the original bailey, was chosen 
for the square towers built there in the twelfth century. At 
Oxford, the place of a keep seems to have been supplied by 



the remarkable tower, of early Norman date, which domi- 
nates the river face of the bailey wall. But at Shrewsbury 
and York, until the thirteenth century, the king was con- 
tent with wooden towers upon the crest of the respective 
mottes, when the tower of Shrewsbury appears to have 
collapsed of its own accord, and that of York was blown 
down by the wind. 

The general difficulty of determining the exact date at 
which rectangular keeps were erected in English castles 
gives especial importance to the case of Bridgenorth on 
the Severn, in regard to which we possess the necessary 
imformation. In 1102 Robert of Belleme, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in preparation for his revolt against Henry L, aban- 
doned the fortress of the motte and bailey pattern which he 
possessed at Quatford on the left bank of the river, and 
proceeded to build a new castle of stone upon the strong 
peninsular site where the town of Bridgenorth now stands. 
The work was done in haste, but the keep of the new for- 
tress has survived in the massive rectangular tower which, 
severely damaged at the time of the Civil War, may with 
accuracy be assigned to the year 1102. It was probably 
in consequence of the intrinsic strength of the new work 
that Robert of Bellems, when war broke out, entrusted its 
defence to three of his knights in command of a force of 
eighty mercenaries, choosing himself to defend the weaker 
castle of Shrewsbury in person. Upon the king's advance 
the castle was cut off from external support, a counter- 
work was erected against it, and it was assaulted with siege 
engines. The besi^ers possessed an overwhelming super- 
iority in numbers, but even so, the siege lasted for a month, 
and the castle was only surrendered at last against the will 
of the mercenary portion of the garrison, through the defec- 
tion of the knights in command, who were intimidated by 
the king's threats and by a sense of their own numericiU 
inferiority. It is significant that Robert of BellSme declined 
to stand a siege in the motte and bailey earthwork of 
Shrewsbury. 

In view of the defensive strength of the new rectangular 
keeps it was always a matter of policy for a strong king to 
insist that his license should be obtained before any one of 
his barons raised a private fortress. Under a weak ruler, 
the work of castle-building invariably passed beyond the 
royal control. And so, during the eighteen years in which 
King Stephen contested his crown with the Empress Ma- 
tilda, the number of castles built was greater than in any 
previous period of equal length. In most cases it is im- 
possible to tell whether these unlicensed castles belonged 
to the mound and base-court type or whether they were 
fortified with square towers and stone walls; but the ease 
with which great numbers of them were dismantled in a few 
months when Henry II. had restored order suggests that 
for the most part they were rudimentary structures; and 
we know on unexceptionable authority that they were largely 
built by forced, and therefore presumably unskilled, labour. 
For the most part they would seem to have been demolished 
before written record had been made of their existence ; and 
if any traces of them survived to the present day, they must 
be sought among the many scattered earthworks of the 
mound and court type for which no definite origin can be 
assigned. So far as our knowledge goes, the " adulterine " 
castles of Stephen's day mark a relapse from the methods 
of fortification practised in the time of Henry I., and have 
no place in the general development of the art of castle- 
building in England. 

At this date, then, the most highly developed form of 
castle in the country consisted of a square, solid keep, com- 
manding a walled enclosure. The keep was the cardinal 
point of the whole fortress; the enclosure might well fall 
into an enemy's hands without materially endangering the 
security of the defenders of the tower. The strength of such 
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a fortress was, as we have seen, wholly passive; it could not 
be taken without the expenditure of a wholly disproportion- 
ate amount of time and labour,* but its defenders could do 
but little actively towards the discomfiture of their besieg- 
ers. It was consequently impossible for a garrison to do 
anything of itself to forca the abandonment of a siege. It 
was this fact which was the essential weakness of the Nor- 
man castle; it was a valuable precaution against an English 
rising or a Scotch raid, but its garrison could inflict little 
harm on an enemy. The development of the castle into 
something effective as a base for an offensive strategy was 
inevitable; but in .England its accomplishment was late in 
comparison with the similar process occurring on the con- 
tinent. 

It would be an error to regard the remarkable change 
which came over the methods of English fortification in the 
early thirteenth century as a sudden revolution, unconnected 
with what had gone before. Despite the general conserva- 
tism of English castle builders, there are not wanting signs 
to show that some time before the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury they were gradually working their way towards fortifi- 
cations of greater elaboration than had sufficed in the times 
of Henry I. or Stephen. A twelfth century castle of the 
type of Conisboro', in which the outline of the defensive 
works was defined with accuracy according to the lie of the 
land, shows that a change in the type of the English castle 
was already imminent. Architects were ceasing to rely for 
strength unon mere solidity of structure, and were endeav- 
ouring by greater intricacy of ground-plan to make compen- 
sation for the abandonment of the impregnable defences of 
the keep. Fortification, in fact, was becoming somewhat of 
a science, replacing the empirical methods which had pre- 
vailed in the past. 

The Cylindrical Keep. 

To this time of transition may probably be assigned the 
introduction into English castles of a new type of defensive 
work, the cylindrical tower, sometimes known as the Juliet 
or donjon. Barely attaining in England the development 
which it reached, for example, in such a French fortress as 
Coucy, the cylindrical tower was recommended to builders 
on account of its combination of solidity with economy in 
material, and remains a remarkable feature of thirteenth 
century fortification. Skenfrith Castle in Monmouthshire 
consists of a single ward, in shape an irregular quadrila- 
teral, enclosing such a tower, 40 feet high, 36 feet in diam- 
eter, and with walls 7 feet in thickness. More remarkable 
as an illustration of the type is the donjon of Pembroke, 75 
feet high, its unbuttressed walls, pierced with narrow loop- 
holes, resembling in thickness the square keeps of an earlier 
age, its roof formed by a solid cone of masonry. But the 
greatest work of the kind in England is the keep of Conis- 
boro', which probably dates from the very close of the 
twelfth century. Upon the line of the curtain wall there 
rises a cylindrical tower, 90 feet high, its walls, 14 feet 
thick, supported by six deep buttresses, its entrance, on the 
level of the first floor, reached by an external stairway. The 
basement is vaulted; and the tower contains a chapel or 
oratory ornamented with the architectural details character- 
istic of the period. The passive strength of such a tower 



* A besieging general, at this period, would commonly begin op- 
erations by entrenching his troops in a series of counterworks, 
placed so as to 'command the means of egress from the castle 
before him. This method was already adopted by William I when 
Duke of Normandy in the sieges of Domfront (1048), and Arques 
(1054), it was followed by William II at Bamburgh (1095) by 
Henry I at Arundel and Bridgenorth (1101), by Stephen at Oastle 
Oary, and Harptree (1138), Ludlow (1139), and Wallingford 
(1130-40), and by Richard de Lacy at Huntingdon (1174). The 
introduction of the rectangular keep does not seem to have pro- 
duced any immediate effect upon the methods of siegecraft. 



was at least as great as that possessed by any of the rect- 
angular keeps built earlier in the century; like them it 
formed a base, if need arose, for the final stand of the 
garrison. But the donjon, its strength notwithstanding, 
was rarely introduced into an English or Welsh castle of the 
first class. 

The characteristic features of thirteenth century fortifi- 
cation receive, in this country, their fullest expression in the 
great castles built to command the Snowdon range by 
Edward I. In Normandy, a century earlier, they had been 
carried into eSect by Bichard I. in his great work of Cha- 
teau Gaillard. The essential principles which underlie the 
construction of these new fortresses may, with some sacrifice 
of detail, be reduced 1o two. In the first place, the plan of 
the castle follows, and is determined by, the contour of the 
ground on which it is placed. Instead of reproducing the 
type of the motte and bailey, or of the keep and base-court, 
with little regard to the details of the local situation, the 
builders of the thirteenth century planned their castles with 
the utmost care so as to make the fullest use of whatever 
advantage the ground might present. * As a result, the 
ground-plans of these new fortifications are hardly ever 
identical in any two instances, and it is therefore impossible 
to do more than indicate the prevailing types to which the 
individual castles approximate in greater or less degree. 

But when due* allowance has been made on the score of 
these variations of plan, the second principle active in thir- 
teenth century fortification still remains evident — ^the idea 
of opposing a series of defences to an attack, expressed in 
the adoption, where expedient, of a concentric disposition 
of the severjj wards of the castle. The sketch which is an- 
nexed here is intended to indicate the rough outline of an 
ideal concentric castle ; it may serve to show the nature of 
the change from the rudimentary structures of the keep and 
base-court type, although in actual fact the concentric out- 
line was only attained through many intermediate stages, 
and in England at least, is rarely carried out in perfection . 
We have here a series of three enclosures, or three wards, 
no two of which are bounded at any point by the same line 
of wall. As in practice the walls increased in height as one 
passed from the outer to the inner ward, each ward in turn 
was commanded by the one which lay within it, and the 
defenders of the castle had by no means a hopeless task be- 
fore them, even when the outer and middle wards had been 
stormed. The gates of each ward were narrow openings, 
each commanded by its own pair of towers; and the gates 
themselves were so arranged that even when one of them had 
been carried by assault, the enemy were compelled to pass 
under the fire of the garrison for some distance before they 
could attack the entrance to the next ward. Such a fortress 
was, in fact, equal to three castles in one, and its capture 
became almost impossible so long as the garrison were ade- 
quately supported by an army in the field outside. The 
failure of provisions, or treachery among the garrison, were 
the most frequent reasons for the rare collapse of the de- 
fensive. 

In matters of detail, the most notable advance marked by 
the new castles of the thirteenth century was made in rela- 
tion to the structure of the castle walls. In the older 
castles, the garrison could not command the ground im- 
mediately at the foot of the castle wall except by dropping 
missiles upon it. In the new type of castle, long stretches 
of bare wall, and angles pointing to the interior of the struc- 
ture were alike avoided; and the wall of each ward was set 
with towers placed so as to afford a lateral fire upon the men 
who were attacking it at any single point. It was deliber- 
ately attempted to prevent any portion of the wall of any 
ward from exposure to an attack which could not be met by 
a transverse fire, and in every castle built after the period 
we have reached, whether it conforms to the concentric type 
or not, we shall find the mural tower a prominent feature. 
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To the same period also belongs the introduction into 
England of those mural defences upon which the names of 
bractices and machicolations have been conferred, devices 
already adopted in France in the previous century. A sol- 
dier leaning over the top of a wall to discharge missiles at 
an enemy underneath became an obvious target for the 
enemies' arrows and slings. Accordingly a plan was intro- 
duced by which the defenders of a castle, while still able to 
annoy the enemy, would be sheltered from the latter's weap- 
ons. A series of stones was removed from a line near the 
summit of the wall, wooden posts were built into the result- 
ing holes, and a line of planks was laid upon them, this line 
being perforated at intervals so as to admit of missiles being 
sent through the floor upon the enemy beneath. A roof was 
erected over the whole structure, or bractice, of .which the 
most serious defects were the inflammable nature of its ma- 
terials and its liability to gradual decay under exposure to 
the weather. The machicolation results from the bractice 
by the simple substitution of stone for wood in its construc- 
tion ; and mural defences of this kind were commonly erected 
in stone from the outset in castles built after the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

The three castles in the British Isles which are most 
strictly built on concentric lines are the Tower of London, 
Beaimiaris in Anglesea, and Caerphilly in Glamorganshire. 
The concentric outline of the Tower of London results from 
the addition of later enclosing wards to an eleventh-century 
rectangular keep ; it is a remarkable illustration of the man- 
ner in which an early Norman fortress might be developed 
into a nerfect example of the thirteenth century type. Beau- 
maris consists of two wards only; the outer wall an almost 
regular octagon, with towers at each angle, and in the centre . 
of each face, except in the quarter fronting the main en- 
trance; the inner ward, a square, enclosed with a wall of 
great height, strengthened with towers of extreme solidity 
and crowned with battlements. Caerphilly, erected by 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, about 1270, from the 
standpoint of general design, is perhaps the strongest fort- 
ress in the country — it occupied an island in the middle of 
an artificial lake, and is accessible only by a narrow cause- 
way starting from its eastern and western shores. White- 
castle (Mon.) is an early example of approximation 
to the concentric model. But perhaps a more fully typical 
example of thirteenth cmtury methods of castle-building 
occurs at Kidwelly on the shores of Carmarthen bay. 
Kidwelly castle, which was founded by Payn de Chaworth 
within a few years of 1250, stands on the right 
bank of the river Qwendraeth, at this point a wide 
stream affording valuable protection to the eastern face of the 
defences. The whole plan of the castle wao determined by 
the security of its river front, which is composed of 
a single line of wall, of no remarkable height or strength. 
This line of wall, in relation to the outline of the whole 
castle, forms the chord of a semicircle, of which the bound- 
ing wall, on the side remote from the river, is set with mural 
towers and is protected by a deep moat. The entrance to the 
castle, situated near to its south-eastern angle, is formed by 
a massive gateway, three stories high, strengthened with 
towers at each comer, and containing guard-rooms and 
storehouses, built of excellent masonry. This gateway gives 
immediate access to the outer ward of the castle, which sur- 
rounds on three sides the rectangular inner ward, the cen- 
tral point of the whole fortification. The fourth side of the 
latter coincides throughout its entire length with the central 
portion of the river face of the outer ward; a departure 
from the strictly concentric form of ground plan which is 
evidently occasioned bv the natural strength of the eastern 
front of the castle. Each angle of the inner ward, within 
which lay hall, chapel, and domestic buildings, wa^? protected 
with the large circular towers characteriBtio of the period, 



and the whole castle is an early and successful example of 
the fortress of the thirteenth-century type. 

It will be evident that a castle of the concentric type is 
most likely to be found in the middle of a stretch of open 
country, where all sides of the castle are equally exposed 
to attack. A castle built on the edge of a precipice will 
only need a single line of wall on the side which overlooks 
the precipice.* A good illustration of this fact, and inci- 
dentally an interesting comparison between the methods of 
fortification practised in the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies, is afforded by the two castles of Montgomery. The 
fortress which is commonly known as Montgomery Castle 
stands on a narrow tongue of land, protected by a steep 
descent on three sides. Along this tongue of land are ar- 
ranged four wards, each one separated from the next by a 
broad ditch cut in the solid rock. The first ward, loolang 
towards the only point from which an attack could possibly 
be made, and the second ward, stand on virtually the same 
level; the third ward is distinctly lower than the others, 
and could hardly have been defended when the second ward 
had fallen. On the other hand, the fourth ward is no less 
distinctly the highest of the whole series; it stands on the 
very edge of the cliff, and the position of an enemy in the 
low third ward would have been tenable only with great 
difficulty under the missiles of the garrison in the fourth. 
Montgomery Castle then is obviously planned with a care- 
ful eye to the nature of the ground, but this is hardly its 
main interest. In Domesday Book we are told of a castle 
built at this place by Boger de Montgomery the first earl 
of Shrevrsbury. Until recently it has been supposed that 
this was identical with the fortress which we have been 

KIDWELLY CASTLE, CARMARTHEN. 

After Qark, Medieval Military Architecture. 




(A) Moat. (B) Gatehouse. (C) Outer Ward. (D) Inner Ward. 
(E) CbapeL (F) Slope to River. 

considering — " the second seat of the power of Earl Boger," 
says Professor Freeman, "was no less than the fortress of 
William Peverel in the Peakland, a simple vulture's nest 
upon a crag.'' But we can now see that a fortress of this 
type, so admirably suited to the ground on which it is built, 
and so costly in the building, is quite unlike the elementary 
castles run up by the companions of the Conqueror. And in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Montgomery, more than 
a mile from the castle on the hill, and in the low land on 
the bank of the Severn, there stands a simple earthwork 
of the motte and bailey pattem,t which is undoubtedly the 

* Carrey Cennen Castle, on the edge of a precipitous cliff in south 
Carmarthenshire, built in the thirteenth century by Rhys of Wales, 
illustrates this arrangement 

fThe Hignificance of this earthwork, known locally as the Uen 
Domen, was pointed out by Mr. Davies Pryce, Eng. Hist. Rev., XX, 
709, 710. 
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humble fortress of the Conqueror's friend; the castle which 
was demolished by the Welsh in the rising of 1095. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury chose a site where a castle could be 
raised with the least possible expenditure of time and 
labour; long before he had cut the first ward out of the 
rook on the top of Montgomery hill^ the Welsh would have 
been upon him. He wished for temporary security and 
nothing more.f And so, just as at Wallingf ord we can com- 
pare the fortress of the time of Alfred with those erected by 
William I., at Montgomery we can measure the advance in 
the art of fortification between the time of the Conqueror, 
and that of Henry III.j: 

The conquest of Qwynedd by Edward I. was rendered 

Krmanent by the establishment of a ring of castles at the 
se of the group of mountains of which Snowdon is the 
chief. Aberconway and Carnarvon, on sites previously un- 
fortified, Criccieth, and Harlech, replacing earlier Welsh 
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strongholds, are the most famous of these fortresses, and it 
is in them that the aft of castle-building reaches its highest 
point in this country. The skill with vsrhich they are de- 
signed in connection with the ground on which they stand, 
the excellence of their masonry, and the strategical siense 
which planted each castle at exactly the points which en- 
abled it to command the widest possible area, are beyond all 
praise. But although the Edwardian fortresses of Wales, 
as regards the purpose and circumstances of their erection, 
form by themselves a well-defined group; there is little in 
common between the several ground plans on which they are 
respectively based. Beaumaris is purely concentric. Har- 
lech and Rhuddlan approximate to the concentric outline as 
demanded by the contour of the ground ; and it is no doubt 
significant that these three castles were each the work of 
the same builder, James of St. George. It may well be 
in conscious opposition to his ideas of castellation that Aber- 
conway and Carnarvon were founded upon a different plan. 
The former consists of an irregular oblong: area, divided into 
two wards by a line of wall drawn across its narrowest por- 
tion; the whole of Carnarvon Castle forms but a single 
ward, built, in accordance with the lie of the land, in a form 
resembling an hourglass, but in each case the defences of 
the town, being continuous with those of the castle, made of 
the former a kind of outer wards. The peculiar strength 



f The converse process, by which a hill fortress became aban- 
doned for a valley site is illustrated by the rise of Conway at the 
expense of Deganw^. 

t At Rhuddlan a motte, undoubtedly representing the castle held 
in 1086 by Robert of Rhuddlan of the Earl of Chester, stands a 
short distance to the south of the Edwardian fortress. 



of Carnarvon Castle lay in the structure of its walls; within 
which, upon the face most exposed to an attack, a double 
gallery was constructed, commanding through loopholes 
the ground in front of the castle, and surmounted by a 
rampart, the whole defence admitting of a simultaneous 
triple fire upon an enemy advancing from this quarter. At 
Carnarvon, as in every other of the group to which it be- 
longs, the walls were thicklv set with mural to-ivers ; for the 
security of the Edwardian castle depended upon the strength 
and disposition of its walls, and in none of the great fort- 
resses of North Wales was any keep ever constructed. 
Adopting the language of the twelfth century, we may say 
that the castellum, the enclosure, had come to supplant the 
turris, the keep, as the essential factor in castellation. 

The activities of the age of Edward I. in the matter of 
castle-building were not confined to North Wales. At Corfe^ 
Chepstow and Pevensey, there remain additions made dur- 
ing his reign to the defensive works of the eleventh century. 
At Builth, a twelfth-century motte and bailey have been 
converted into a castle of the concentric type by the addition 
of a circular rampart enclosing the whole of the earlier 
fortification and by the erection of further defences upon 
the motte. Elsewhere in this quarter, there is evidence of 
a desire to modify fortresses of the older type in accordance 
with the ideas of the thirteenth century. At Bronllys near 
Talgarth the motte has been crowned with a cylindrical 
tower of the type which has already been described. At the 
castle 01' Tretower near Crickhowell, a tower of this kind 
was inserted within the remains of an older rectangular 
keep, and it would seem that at Builth a donjon was placed 
upon the motte within the shell keep of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But these Edwardian additions are only brought for- 
ward here in illustration of the last phase of the art of cas- 
tellation in this country. 

For from the end of the thirteenth century onwards, the 
castle steadily tends to become even a less important factor 
in the military orgajnization of the country. Except in the 
extreme north where the constant imminence of border raids 
produced, in the peel towers of this district, and long main- 
tained, a form of defensive work resembling the rectangular 
keeps of an earlier age, few new castles were built, and those 
that existed tended to fall into neglect. In 1337 Edward 
III. ordered his castellans of North and South Wales to put 
all their fortresses into a defensible condition; in 1341 the 
king was told that the doors of Criccieth Castle were so 
feeble that they could scarcely hold up against the wind. It 
is this neglect, rather than* any improvement in methods 
of siegecraft, which accounts for the remarkable contrast 
between the course of events in the Baron's War, which 
largely turned upon the defence of such fortresses as Kenil- 
worth and Rochester, and the details of the revolt of 1322,. 
when the castles of Tutbury, Leeds (Kent), and Tickhill 
severally fell without any protracted resistance in the course 
of a brief campaign. The changed significance of the 
castle is one of the main facts which distinguish the history 
of the fourteenth century from that of its predecessors. 

The suppression of militant feudalism represents one as- 
pect of the process by which this change was effected. As 
a menace to the integrity of the realm and the authority 
of the crown, the baronial castle was already an anachronism 
when Edward I. died. The establishment of the universal 
jurisdiction of the King's courts, the strict inquisition into 
feudal franchises, the legislative activities, which dis- 
tinguish the reign of Edward I., are only the more obvious 
signs of a permanent order, a general obedience to law, in- 
compatible with the maintenance of strongholds in which a 
subject could resist the sovereign. On the other hand, it is 
evident that this result was greatly furthered by the changes 
which were coming over the art of war at this time, changes 
which everywhere tended to give the military advantage to 
the side which could put into the field, and handle effec- 
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tively^ the largest masses of men-at-arms. The development, 
under Edward I., of an infantry combining supreme effic- 
iency in missile tactics with complete independence from the 
system of the feudal levy, gave to the king, the best pay- 
master, an advantage hardly shared by anv of his individual 

barons. 

The final passing of the medieval castle as a dominant 
fact in war, is generally ascribed to the introduction of gun- 
powder and the rise of an effective artillery. If the period 
between 1450 and 1650 be regarded as a whole, such a view 
is, no doubt, correct, otherwise it requires somewhat ma- 
terial qualification. The decay of the castle had already 
gone far by 1450. The country south of the border shires 
had long enjoyed immunity from civil war, and when in 
Wales a national rising unexpectedly broke out under Owen 
Glyndwr, it found the castles of the central valleys and the 
south ill prepared for extended resistance. To this, in 
great part, is due the rapidity with which Owen was enabled 
to reduce fortresses planned for the domination of extensive 
tracts of land. On the other hand, when at last in the Wars 
of the Roses artillery is found employed against the walls 
of an ancient castle, its efficiency is seen to be dependent 
upon somewhat stringent conditions. The reduction of 
Bamburgh and Dunstanburgh by the aid of artillery in 1465 
merely shows that where cannon could be posted within 
short range of a fortress unsupported by an army in the field 
its capture would thereby be facilitated. It had no bearing 
upon the defensive powc^ of a castle under circumstances 
where these conditions did not prevail. The protracted re- 
sistance of Harlech in the campaign of 1474 may be set 
against the fall of Bamourgh. And in the early stages of 
the great Civil War, when once again the ancient castles of 
England became the centres of military operations, their 
capacity for resistance was still very considerable. The first 
phase of the war was materially affected by the fact that the 
defences of Nottingham Castle, though weakened by a cen- 
tury of neglect, closed to the royal armies the western line 
of the road to York; and in 1648 the walls of Pembroke 
Castle proved too strong for the light cannon originally at 
the disposal of Cromwell. The general advantage of the 
defensive at this time is well shown by the determined re* 
sistance made by many fortified posts of no particular 
strength, such as the isolated manor houses garrisoned in 
large numbers in the first months of tlie war. Despite the 
artillery, such as it was, at the disposal of the Parliament- 
ary commanders, their reduction on an extended scale 
proved impossible so long as there existed royalist forces 
in the field capable of making a diversion. The bad roads 
of the seventeenth century seriously impaired the mobility 
of heavy artillery, and the earthen outworks of a castle ad- 
mitted of reshaping in accordance with models derived from 
continental examples, as in the case of the motteof Cam- 
bridge. If it be true to say that artillery killed the medie- 
val castle, we must add the qualification that it took some 
two centuries in the process. 

Last among the reasons which made for the decay of the 
castle, though, perhaps, of higher importance than any 
other, were the social forces which played their part in this 
matter. It was certain that the extreme discomfort of life 
within the walls of a medieval fortress would no longer be 
endured when the fortress itself was ceasing to fulfill its 
original purpose; and in the south and east of England the 
older castles were rapidly altered to give opportunity for 
the amenities of life, at a considerable sacrifice of their de- 
fensive security. The greater castles of the. Midlands, such as 
Warwick and Kenilworth. play no part in the military busi- 
ness of the Wars of the Roses; they were the residences of 
their lords in intenals of peace, but they were not garri- 
soned in time of war. And in the few English castles which 
were built towards the close of the Middle Ages, the evident 



desire to combine effective defensive works with residences 
of reasonable comfort leads to results of some incongruity. 
The Lincolnshire castle of Tattershall, on the Witham, over- 
looking the fens of Kesteven and Holland, which was built 
by Ralf Lord Cromwell at the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is a good illustration of these tendencies. Of this 
castle, the building of which cost more than 4,000 marks, 
the great tower, now only a shell, and the rectangular ward 
beneath it, remain. The tower and the walls of the ward 
are composed of brickwork, excellent brickwork, it is triie, 
but hardly possessing the intrinsic strength of the stone and 
rubble employed in the keeps and curtains of an earlier age. 
The tower is four stories high provided with large tracer- 
ied windows, reproduced on a smaller scale in the four tur- 
rets which strengthen the angles of the building; the 
several floors of the interior were supported on massive 
timber balks, and the remains of large and ornate fireplaces 
show that the structure was designed as the permanent 
dwelling of its lord. Considered, on the other hand, as a 
defensive work, the tower contains a feature of exceptional 
interest in the singularly complete system of machicola- 
tion with which its roof is provided. Along the crest of 
the tower there runs an overhanging gallery, commanding 
the ground beneath through openings in its floor, provided 
with square-headed windows, admitting of a fire over a 
wider field, and surmounted by battlements. Against 
cannon, indeed the tower would be defenceless, for its pos- 
ition, surrounded by level ground on every side, gave to an 
attacking commander the power of placing a battery at any 
point which might suit his convenience, but the power of 
artillery had not been demonstrated against English fort- 
resses when Lord Cromwell died at the beginning of 1456. 
With Tattershall Castle this sketch of the development of 
the English medieval fortress may fittingly close.. It re- 
mains an exceptional work for the period at which it was 
constructed, for when, in the fifteenth century we find a 
baron or knight building anew he commonly builds a hall, 
a manor house, rather than a castle. Social convenience 
was steadily triumphing over military necessity; the typical 
building of the fifteenth century is a fortified dwelling such 
as Oxburgh Hall in Norfolk, or such as Lord CromwelPs 
other work at Wingfield in Derbyshire, itself one of the 
many manorhouses which stood a siege in the Civil War. 
For we may say, with substantial truth, that it was the 
decay of the castle, and of the habits of life and methods 
of thought which the castle implies, which gradually gave 
scope for the parallel development of English domestic 
architecture. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

The literature which relates to the art of caatle-building in Eng- 
land is of vast volume, and of many varying degrees of value. Am 
a comprehensive survey of the whole subject, the ** Medieval Mili- 
tary Architecture" of G. T. Clark (2 vols., London, 1884) has not 
yet been superseded, although large portions of the work are now 
obsolete. The main value of the book lies in the numerous plans 
with which it is illustrated; the author's views on the castles of 
the early Norman period show a tendency to antedate the prac- 
tice of erecting fortifications in stone, and his identification of 
earthworks of the mound and base-court pattern with the ln$rh$ 
of pre-Oonquest times can no longer be upheld. In this laat matter 
Clark's views liave been adopted by Oman, "History of the Art of 
War" (London, 1898). For French castles, C. Enlart'a "Manuel 
d'Arch^ologie francaise. Architecture," Vol. II., may be studied. In 
recent ye&rs the most valuable contributions to this subject are 
associated with the name of J. H. Round and Mrs. K Armitage. The 
former in his ''Geoffrey de Mandeville"(London« 1892) was the first 
to suggest the distinction marked in early Norman times between 
the keep {turrit) and the adjacent ward {castellum) ; a distinc- 
tion which has had the effect of referring many rectangular keeps 
to a date considerably later than had previously been assigned to 
them. In his paper on "The Castles of the Conquest" {Arch' 
(Bologia, LVllL) Round argued against the widely accepted 
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equation of burh and motte, and assigned a number of the earliest 
Norman Castles in England to the motte and bailey pattern. In 
this last matter Mrs. Armitage (Early Norman ' Castles of Eng- 
land, " Eng. Hist. Rev./* XIX. ) by investigating in detail the sev- 
eral castles recorded in Domesday Book, placed the universality 
of the motte and bailey plan at this date beyond the range of 
doubt. A similar service was performed in regard to the earliest 
castles of Ireland by G. H. Orpen (Mote and Bretasch Building 
in Ireland, "Eng. Hist. Rev.," XXL). For Welsh castles in 
general, compare A. G. Little's "Mediaeval Wales" (Chap. IV.). 
Lastly, reference must be made to the relevant sections of the 
" Victoria History of the Counties of England." In the articles 
dealing with ancient Earthworks, a full and well illustrated 
account is given of all earthworks of the motte and bailey pattern 
contained within each county, and the descriptions of castles 
included in the topographical portions of the History, will, it may 
be hoped, place the study of English fortification on a more secure 
basis than it has possessed up to the present. 

SELECTION OF CASTLES.* 



tl) Motte and Bailey Type: 

Richards Oastle. 

Ewias Harold. 

Wigmore. 

Clifford. 

Clavering. 

Ongar. 

Stafford. 

Tutbury. 

Eye. 

Pontefract. 

TickhiU. 

Dudley. 

Chartley. 

Dunster. 

Montacute. 

Leicester. 

Belvoir. 

Cainhoe ( Bedford ) . 

Castle Bytham (Lincoln). 

Bedford. 

Berkhampstead. 

Newton ( Montgomery ) . 

Windsor. 

Shrewsbury. 

Quatford (Salop). 

Whittington. 

Wallingford. 

Oxford. 

Tamworth. 

Penwortham. 

Stamford. 

Fotheringhay. 

New Radnor. 

Llandovery ( Carmarthen ) . 

Nevern ( Pembroke ) . 

Eardisley (Hereford). 

Kilpeck (Hereford). 

Okehampton. 

Plympton. 

Pleshey. 
(2) Shell Keeps: 

Arundel. 

Berkeley. 

Carisbrooke. 

Durham. 

Clun. 

Lewes. 

Lincoln. 

Tickhill. 

Totnes. 

Pickering. 

Tonbridge. 

Secret ART: Miss M. B. Curran, 7 
London. 



(3) Rectangular Keeps: 

Canterbury. 

Rochester. 

Scarborough. 

Norham. 

Colchester. 

Guildford. 

Newcastle. 

Knaresborough . 

Ludlow. 

Clun. 

Bridgenorth. 

Hedingham. 

Bramber. 

Brough. 

Brougham. 

Castle Rising. 

Qitheroe. 

Richmond . 

Middleham. 

Dover. 

Peak. 

Bamburgh. 

(4) Cylindrical Keeps: 
Conisboro*. 
Pembroke. 
Launceston. 
Skenfrith. 
Barnard Oastle. 
Tretower. 
Bronllys. 
Chilham. 
Aberystwith. 

(6) Thirteenth Century: 
Aberconway. 
Carnarvon. 
Rhuddlan. 
Montgomery. 
Harlech. 
Kidwelly. 
Caerphilly. 
Beaumaris. 
Whitecastle. 
Carreg Cennen 

( Carmarthen ) . 
Kilgerran ( Pembroke ) . 

F. M. S. 



South Square, Gray's Inn, W. C, 



• The arrangement of this list is only intended to show the chief 
features of interest in the respective castles. 



Certification of High School Teachers of History 

By Professor Edgar Dawson, Normal College, New York City. 

Something over a year ago the American Historical Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to study the preparation and 
certification of High School Teachers of History. Since 
then there has been more or less activity among the history 
teachers of various sections of the country with a view to 
ascertaining what preparation it is desirable and possible to 
demand from those who wish to study history in secondary 
schools. The New England History Teachers have given one 
of their conventions to the subject. Virginia has a com- 
mittee studying it. Statistics have been collected in Cali- 
fornia. A committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, covering the States from Texas to the Qreat 
Lakes, has been working vigorously under the leadership of 
Professor Faxson, of Wisconsin. In fact, I know of no sec- 
tion of the country which has been entirely inactive during 
the last year. 

As a member of the committee of the American Historical 
Association I have been collecting information in this sec- 
tion, and I wish to take this occasion to thank the several 
hundred people who have been good enough to answer the 
questionnaires I have sent out. The full and vigorous 
answers that have come to me from school administrators, 
high school teachers, and college and university professors 
make it perfectly clear that there is no lack of interest in the 
subject on the part of our people of the Middle States. What 
I shall have to say in this paper is mainly a mosaic of the 
answers I have received to these questions, and I shall not 
intentionally express a judgment that is not supported by a 
majority of the best teachers in this section. I shall have to 
differ respectfully from some of our co-workers, w:ho are 
school administrators, as to what it is possible for us to do. 
They come into such close relations with the tax-payers and 
the indifferent public that they are less optimistic than are 
we in our academic shades. They may also be more nearly 
right than we are. I am not willing to believe, however, 
that it is impossible to make ours a more respected and desir- 
able profession than it is at present. 

It is doubtless a fact that every occupation must be devel- 
oped, if at all, by its own members. The law is made hon- 
orable by the lawyers. Medicine receives respect only as the 
doctor deserves and demands the consideration of the people 
among whom he moves, — deserves, because he shows by his 
conduct a deep interest in the work he is doing and a thor- 
ough preparation for it; demands, by preventing the advent 
into his .profession of quacks and other dishonest or incompe- 
tent persons. 

It is also true beyond much of a peradventure pbat the 
teaching of history may still be improved in the elementary 
school, the high sdiool and the university. To-day, however, 
we are concerned especially with the work in the high school. 
There is no teacher who has not heard lamentations that 
history is so often taught by untrained teachers. Five 
years ago a discussion of the course of study resolved 
itself into its elements when Professor McLaughlin wrote 
" At the bottom the trouble rests ... in the su- 
preme difficulty in teaching history well and in the 
lack of preparation of the teacher. As long as it is 
thought that anyone can teach history even if he has 
not studied it ... so long will history occupy 
a distinguished position among the diseducational sub- 
jects.'* Professor McLaughlin doubtless had in mind the 
young person who was being examined for a license to teach. 
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She skipped all the history questions. When the examiner 
remonstrated with her for the omission she replied with 
astonishment^ " Why I saw no use in answering them. Any- 
body can teach history. You have it all right there in the 
book before you.*' That sounds very ridiculous, of course, 
but it becomes tragic when you find school authorities and 
college professors who do not recognize the fundamental 
€rror in her position. We have not put ourselves to the trou- 
ble to let the public know that it is inconsistent to refuse a 
license to teach zoology to a candidate who cannot tell a 
sheep from a kangaroo, but grant permission to teach civics 
to one who doesnH know a veto from a referendum, and his- 
tory to one who supposes, if he has ever heard of the period, 
that the Qermanic peoples awoke one morning and said, 
** This is a fine day to invade the Roman Empire,^' and pro- 
ceeded to the invasions. It has ceased to be a joke, and has 
become a calamity to our school children. It is time for us 
to cease pointing to our next neighbor, as in the famous Nash 
cartoon ; we must accept the responsibility, and correct the 
erroneous notions. 

One way to make a profession more useful is to demand a 
longer apprenticeship and a better preparation from those 
who enter it. A gentleman whom to know is to respect, 
remarks that to set up a high standard for teachers is too 
hard on the poor who wish to become teachers. They cannot 
afford to go through such long years of preparation. For 
him and for all of us that objection must answer itself when 
we turn our attention from the poor who wish to teach to 
the poor who wish to be taught. It is a crime to waste the 
years of youth in order to provide positions for incompetent 
grown people. That is a truism I realize, but its truth is 
respected most often in the violation. If we are to have 
more efficient history teachers we must become more inflexi- 
ble in our insistence on thorough preparation before teach- 
ing begins. I hear the remark that most of us have heard. 
The salaries are too small. And I agree that they are, and 
they always will be small if the wall around the position is 
so low that every non-descript feels justified in essaying it. 
Put your standards up and instead of there being a long 
waiting list for every half-paid position, the place will be 
obliged to seek the candidate, as it should, and then wb can 
hope for respectful recognition of the worth of those who 
applv. 

What would be the effect if we could persuade the public 
that we need high school teachers as well prepared as are 
the teachers of Prance and Germany? In either country 
the secondary school teacher has a training equal to that of 
the doctor of philosophy, though of a different, and for their 
purpose a far better kind. The German youth, after he has 
graduated from the gymnasium, spends about five years in 
the university. He was the equsd of a rising junior when he 
began his university course. He has on finishing it, there- 
fore, the equivalent of three years of graduate work. 

Turning from the east to the west, we find that even in 
remote California every high school teacher must have had a 
year of graduate work, and in one of her cities at least, he 
must have had two years of such training. Again I would 
remind you that this is not the common Ph.D. course, but 
instruction planned with secondary school work in view. 
Thorough preparation in the Middle States waits only on 
the action of those whose duty it is to attend to it, the teach- 
ers themselves, who must strengthen their profession. 

Let us then outline what may reasonably be made a re- 
quirement for eligibility in this section. For the sake of 
clearness I wish to call attention here to the need of avoiding 
the position of four classes of extremists. (1) Those who are 
satisfied with no history, (2) and those who wish too great 
specializing in it; (3) those who wish no pedagogical train- 
ing, and (4) those who would over emphasize it. A require- 
ment must recognize two elements. The amount of time, 



that is the opportunity, the candidate has given himself; 
and, the way he has spent his time, the way he has used his 
opportunity. In the first place as a certificate of opportunity 
every candidate should present the bachelor's degree. This 
riiould be the lower limit even for the small remote high 
schools. Of course, we all know excellent teachers who have 
no college degree. We all know university professors who 
are not college graduates, men able and renowned. But the 
point is, the school administrators need a rod with which 
to keep out the incompetent, one that is apparent to boards 
of education. The schools will be better off. lacking 
the occasional genius who makes a good teacher without a col- 
lege education if his coming in must leave an open gap through 
which follow a train of indifferent teachers. They will so 
enter when their friends insist to the school authorities that 
they are just as capable as is the genius. What other cri- 
terion can the superintendents set up in such a case? For 
the poorest school then, we demand the college degree; for 
the somewhat better schools a year of graduate work; and for 
the schools that pay good salaries and give the opportunity to 
teach only one subject, two years of graduate work should be 
asked. This is as much as any school should demand, and 
it should lead not to the doctorate, but to a broad and well- 
planned master's course. Now this should be demanded 
before the license is granted. One of the chief objections to 
insisting on the college degree is that it so often does not 
represent anything in particular. Some one has recently 
suggested that the symbol of the degree be changed in the 
interest of accuracy to B.Y., for example. Bachelor of Yale, 
or B.P., Bachelor of Princeton. If to this were added. the 
year in which the degree is conferred, the description would 
be fairly accurate. I see no reason, however, why the candi- 
date should not present certificates covering the courses 
actually completed in the college. These should be accepted 
by the school authorities as assurance that tlie work has 
been done, with the same confidence as should be accepted 
the certificates of the schools for admission to college. 

This brings us to the other element of preparation. Given 
the time spent in college and university what courses shall be 
taken ? First, there should be a liberal education along lit- 
erary lines ; second, there should be special education in his- 
tory and the sciences of society; third, there should be train- 
ing in what, for want of a better word,' we must call 
pedagogy. 

General education, special knowledge, practical training is 
what we demand. Of course we demand personality, gen- 
erous nature, noble ideals, honesty, industry, loyalty, and 
magnetism. And we shall be told that these are more im- 
portant than all the academic training. Moreover, we shall 
agree that they are, without the least hesitation. But all the 
walks of life need these, and we are differentiating the pro- 
fession of history teaching from the other occupations. A 
person is not debarred from any of these characteristics by 
the fact that he has been trained for the work he expects to 
do. Moreover, it is almost impossible to find out whether 
exceptional loyalty, or honor, exist until the candidate has 
been teaching for some time, and then it is too late. As to 
the training, on the other hand, we can get fairly satisfac- 
tory certification of its character. 

What then do we mean by a liberal education along lit- 
erary lines, special knowledge, and practical training? 

The liberal education must include a reading knowledge 
of two languages besides English. At this time it is 
unnecessary to defend this proposition. We all know the 
broadening influence of familiarity with new and untrans- 
latable words, foreign ideas, the drill in accuracy that the 
study of the foreign forms and constructions of speech gives. 
We also know how difficult it is to arrive at the best use of 
our own language, so important for the history teacher, 
without some practice in the use of another. I do not men- 
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tion the fact the hiistorical scholar must read discussions now 
and then which he cannot find in his own language. 

A second element of the sort of liberal education our can- 
didate will need is a sympathetic familiarity with the great 
biological generalizations and hypotheses, with which must 
go such knowledge of modern science as is common to all 
cultivated people, including the elements of physics, chem- 
istry, geology, geography and astronomy. How can one 
teach the great cosmological awakening incidental to the end 
of the Middle Ages without knowing a little astronomy ? I 
am not sure how this science should be administered or how 
its command should be tested, but it should be demanded and 
can be had without Herculean efforts. , 

A third element in this liberal education should be some 
of the sort of training to be derived from the study of mathe- 
matics or logic. Given the fundamentals of geometry and 
algebra, I am disposed to lean for the history student toward 
the logic, deductive and inductive, if it is well taught. 
There are few more enlightening experiences than a good 
stiff course in these two sorts of discipline. And it is a sad 
type of young mind which does not respond to them with 
alacrity ; the mind to which inductive logic does not appeal 
should not attempt to specialize in the social sciences. 

So much for the theoretical content of the liberal educa- 
tion. As a practical aspect of it, one should remember that 
high school teachers seldom find positions to teach history 
alone. I myself see no good reason why history and mathe- 
matics, or history and modern language, and possibly some 
English with either combination, is not practicable for the 
teacher who is properly prepared and certificated in these 
things. It is not unusual for the German history teacher to 
take classes in the German language and religion with the 
history. He is master of the subjects in which he is cer- 
tificated, in which alone he is permitted to instruct classes. 
He is a wise candidate who in getting his liberal education 
takes up the languages or the mathematics with the view to 
falling back upon them if necessary. This does not reduce, 
but rather enhances their value as means of education, for 
they are undertaken with greater and more active interest. 

In California, out of 316 history teachers in high schools, 
only 90 were last year teaching history alone. I repeat, this 
is not an objectionable condition, but it is depressing when 
we find that only five per cent, had specialized in history at 
College. 

We turn now from the liberal education to special knowl- 
edge of history and the sciences of society. To this field 
the candidate should have given abput one-third of his atten- 
tion, possibly only thirty per cent, when his preparation is 
limited to the four undergraduate years. As to what should 
compose this major in history and the social sciences, opin- 
ions will differ widely. It must certainly contain a good 
strong course in economics, not necessarily in order to teach 
economics as a separate subject in the schools, but for proper 
emphasis in the teaching of history and the better education 
of the candidate. Of a hundred picked teachers to whom a 
questionnaire was sent, one-fourth answered that the greatest 
need they felt was for some training in this subject. The 
others had probably had it. There must, of course, be one 
grundlegende study of political science with stress on actual 
government, rather than theory ; and all centered about the 
government of the United States. Then there should be 
generous study of history, — economic, political and social. 
The purpose of this is not the acquisition of facts, although 
these are far more useful and desirable than it is customary 
to consider them in some quarters to-day; but to make the 
candidate master of his field in a better sense. He must 
have bibliographical knowledge, perspective, critical judg- 
ment, confidence, and, most important of all, an interest in 
and an enthusiasm for the subject. He must know why he 
is going to teach history and have a real interest in doing 



so. He must be able to deal with his subject as one having 
authority and not as those who copy manuscripts; one who 
lives in the spirit of his subject and loves it. 

I quote a few reasons given by others for a fairly complete 
knowledge of history on the part of the candidate. ''To 
create interest on the part of the pupil ; to add to the teach- 
er's enthusiasm ; to save the energy of the teacher and to keep 
him fresh; to give a broader outlook to the teacher and con- 
fidence to the pupil; to give the teacher a definite purpose 
and point of view; to prevent mere cramming with facts, 
which is unintelligent savagery; to save from slavery to tho 
text-book (which is not meant as an argument against the 
use of the text-book) ; I do not think any amount of histor- 
ical knowledge counts for so much as familiarity with the 
way history is written and a good sense of what history itself 
redly is.*' We must avoid a vicious circle of studying his- 
tory in order to teach others who are studying it to teach it. 
and so on, world without end, to no real purpose. 

A more concrete discussion of the curriculum for the his- 
tory major is being prepared by a committee of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, who hope to offer some 
useful suggestions to the prospective history teacher as to the 
division of his energy among such subjects as American his- 
tory, English history, ancient, medieval and modem history, 
special advanced courses, seminary work, government, etc. 
Implied in their report will also be a suggestion as to what 
school authorities may best demand from the candidate when 
he comes up for certification. 

This same report is to take up the question of pedagogical 
training which topic brings us to the third element in the 
content of the candidate's college course, namely, practical 
training. This is a painful subject. I have never neaid the 
training of history teachers discussed m any considerable 
assemblage in which beneath the courteous phrases of the 
addresses was not discoverable on the one hand the kindly 
condescension in the mind of the university man for the 
pedagogue, and on the other the respectful pity the practical 
teacher has for the mere book-worm. This antagonism is 
disappearing somewhat; but it has not been long since one 
camp insisted that almost no knowledge of the subject is 
sufficient if only an adequate amoimt of pedagogy is pro- 
vided, while their antagonists contended that pedagogy is 
mere quackery and that if a teacher knows his subject all 
other things come of evil. My own opinion on the matter is 
of less importance than that of practical teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools who answer almost without exception that 
the candidate must have such pedagogical training. A dis- 
tinguished student of conditions in this State wrote me: 
" The candidate should have pedagogical training and prac- 
tice in college. I see so many wretched failures in high 
school teaching among inexperienced college graduates, that 
I feel there must be a general cause underlying it all, namely, 
the rapid development of the student mind during the col- 
lege years places the college graduate entirely out of touch 
with the minds of the younger high school pupils. Unless 
the college graduates have had pedagogical training and 
practice, they invariably try to introduce college methods 
among high school pupils.'' That such training is eminently 
desirable can .no longer be successfully denied, but the 
amount and kind to be insisted upon is more difficult to de- 
termine. I suggest the following topics in the order of in- 
creasing importance as they present themselves to me : Peda- 
gogical psychology and theory; the history of education; 
the history of history teaching and its main problems ; prac- 
tice and observation in secondary school classes. I apologize 
for this superficial reference to this great and impor&nt 
field of work ; and can only plead lack of time and want of 
special knowledge to provide a discussion of it that would 
be helpful. Some are of the opinion that this training 
should be kept under the guidance of the history department. 
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while others would turn it over bodily to the department of 
education. I should be disposed to divide it and bring about 
oo-operation between the two departments; the history de- 
partinent keeping the development of history teaching and 
its special problems, and the department of pedagogy assum- 
ing responsibility for the history and theory of education. 
We should then come to some such summary of the course 
of study as the following : The candidate should present the 
bachelor's degree and generally a year of graduate work; 
he should present certificates that he has completed satis- 
factorily a third of the work required for the bachelor's 
degree in the department of history and the social sciences; 
he should present a reading knowledge of two foreign lan- 
guages; his certificates should present a fair knowledge of 
science, with mathematics or logic and adequate pedagogical 
training, — say 12 units in the college course. The year or 
years of graduate work should have been done under the 
direction of the department of history, with secondary school 
work in view. 

At this point I am somewhat at a loss how to proceed, for 
I am confident that this discussion is open to two sorts of 
criticism : Some will agree with most of it, and ask " What 
of it? I know a good many teachers with just such prepara- 
tion " ; others will pronounce any such program wholly chi- 
merical, and out of the question. It is to this second class 
that I beg to address the remainder of what I have to say, 
for what we need is not some trained teachers, but to see 
to it that we have no other sort. 

A well-informed university teacher says : " I look forward 
with confidence and anticipation to the time when all teach- 
ers in our country will be expected to have equipped them- 
selves with college and university training for the pursuit 
of a profession which should be as learned as, and which is 
of far more importance to the normal life of the world than 
law, medicine, or divinity." If this much to be desired con- 
summation is ever to be reached, three classes of persons 
must be brought to see the light : school administrators, the 
general public, and the colleges and universities. The school 
administrators must be strengthened, sorhe sand must be 
added to their composition, and they must be educated. The 
general public must be convinced that it is as important to 
teach a youth at sixteen when his life is being shaped and 
his ideals set as to teach him at twenty-two; that it is as 
important to train the healthy mind as to heal the sick body 
or reform the crooked conscience, or do any of the other less 
important services for which society pays a comfortable and 
respected living. The colleges and universities of the East 
must be persuaded to follow the lead of those of the West 
and accept a responsible position in the system of public 
education, whether they happen to be privately endowed or 
not. If they wish candidates for admission from the public 
schools (as they do), they must set about to help provide the 
right sort of teachers for those schools in larger numbers 
with greater discrimination. This last class, the universities, 
will be the one most easily brought to do their part They 
have been accustomed to plead that they could not conscien- 
tiously advise young people to prepare especially for high 
school work because the demand for properly prepared per- 
sons is too limited. A university professor writes me " I be- 
lieve that more attention should be given to the particular 
problems that this class of students will afterwards be 
obliged to confront and solve.'' Another professor in the 
same university says, "We have not at present any special 
course for teachers, but I am inclined to think that if this 
were required as a part of the preparation for teaching his- 
tory in high schools, our university would be quite ready to 
respond to the requirement." 

One of the best of the classical colleges : " I am glad to 
say that next year our educational department is to be con- 



siderably enlarged." This is from a member of the history 
department, not of the pedagogical.. 

With the public and the school administrators, who are the 
representatives of the public to a large extent, we should 
have more trouble, and mainly because ihey do not know. 
They actually have no idea whatever, what history is or why 
it is taught, or who can teach it. I cannot lay too much 
stress on that fact. Their lack of information on this subject 
is monumental. It is abysmal. I have no words with which 
to express it. Yet the condition is largely to be laid at our 
door, at the door of the teachers of history. We know and 
have not told them plainly and directly enough. 

We must keep at work and in co-operation with the other 
associations who are working on this problem we must 
remove this incubus of responsibility. It may be desirable 
for our committee to co-operate with committees of English 
teachers, and language teachers, etc. But we ourselves must 
state our platform. Should this action be taken, I urge you 
to use every effort short of bribery and corruption to advaoice 
the work of that committee. The older and more conserva- 
tive of my correspondents are convinced that the results of 
our work will be slow in coming and discouragingly small, 
but they nevertheless without exception urge that we begin 
at once. The effort will be a long and hard one, but it must 
be made by us at some time. They urge that we undertake 
it in the spirit of a crusade. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

MARY W. WILLIAMS, M.A., EDITOR. 

— In view of the present agitation in Ireland over Home Rule, 
we view with interest the article on the old capital, " Highways and 
Byways of Dublin," by Lindsay Crawford, which appears in the Sep- 
tember number of the " Canadian Magazine." The illustrations are 
particularly attractive. 

— " A Lorimer Case in Ancient Rome " is the catchy title of the 
description of Cicero's prosecution of Verres the Sicilian grafter 
as given us by Guglielmo Ferrero in " Hearst's Magazine (The World 
To-day)" for September. 

— ^The table of contents of the July number of the " Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics " presents two articles dealing with migra- 
tion to and from Iowa in the " forties " : ** The Diary of a Journey 
from the Netherlands to Pella, Iowa, in 1849," and "Emigration 
from Iowa to Oregon in 1843." 

—''Hunting for the Capital of Australia," by Edwin £. Slosson 
("The Independent," Sept. 12) tells us how the Australians have 
gone about the task of selecting and constructing their new capital. 
Among various illustrations are the three prize designs for the new 
city. The first prize was won by the Chicago landscape architect, 
Walter B. Griffin. 

— When the Newdigate prize for 1912 was awarded at Oxford, 
it was found that it had been won by the Rhodes scholar from 
Massachusetts, William C. Green, whose poem represents ** Richard 1. 
before Jerusalem." The following lines indicate the nature of the 
theme : 

" But in this land mine armies melt away, 
Vanquished in victory. Wherefore, O Lord, 
Dost Thou deny Thy blessing to Thy Host?" 

— The article on "The Patumayo Indians" by Sir Roger Ctise- 
ment ("Contemporary Review" for September) becomes significant 
when we learn that these Indians have the customs to-day that used 
to be characteristic of the subjects of the Incas. The author is 
rather of the opinion that these natives of the upper Amazon may 
be the lineal descendants of those whose customs they have per- 
petuated. 

— The character sketch of Mutsuhito the Great, which William 
E. Griffis has written for the September number of the "North 
American Review," is exceedingly favorable to that ruler perhaps 
being too eulogistic. 
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In the September number the address of Mr. Arthur C. 
Millspaugh was given as Augusta, Mich. This is an error ; 
Mr. Millspaugh 's school address is Department of History, 
High School, Missoula, Mont. 



The History Teachers^ Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland will meet in Philadelphia on November 29 
and 30, in connection with the meetings of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the same territory. 



The indebtedness of The History Teacher's Magazine 
to the [English] Historical Association for permission to 
print the paper upon the " Development of the Castle in 
England and Wales,^' is hereby acknowledged. Our readers 
will no doubt join the editors in expressing their thanks for 
this privilege. 



The first installment of the cutline for the study of recent 
European history appears in this number. The Committee 
of Five recommended the placing of additional emphasis 
upon recent history and gave cogent reasons for its views. 
It did not, however, present any syllabus of the subject, as 
the Committee of Bight had done earlier in the case of the 
four periods which the latter committee recommended. In 
the absence of adequate text-books or other apparatus dealing 
with this period as a unit, it has been deemed advisable by 
the' editors of the Secondary Schbol Department of the 
Magazine, to devote this year to the preparation of an out- 
line, accompanied with instructions and reference lists. It 
is hoped this will assist many teachers in accepting the new 
course. The authors of the outline. Dr. Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton and Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, will welcome criticism of 
the outline, suggestions for its improvement, and, especially, 
accounts of the success or failure of the plan in actual class- 
work. 



Many of the syllabi prepared by state and local commit- 
tees have been tried out, in advance of publication in final 
form, in local schools. An excellent opportunity is afforded 
through the Magazine of experimentation upon a national 
scale and under diverse conditions. Teachers who have been 
struggling with the course in modern history are advised to 
try these outlines. In many cases the outlines will help the 
teacher and the class; in many others the teacher and the 
class can suggest improvements in the outlines. Shall we 
not unite, editors and readers, in producing a syllabus 
which shall be of definitive value ? 



In addition to the syllabus on the modem period, it is 
planned to publish during the present school-year a series 
of papers prepared by specialists in respective branches, upon 
several phases of European history. These papers will be 
written by persons who are trained teachers as well as 
acknowledged scholars. 



The attention of readers of The Magazine is again called 
to the list of topics upon secondary school history, printed in 
the September number. In carrying out their design to 
make The Magazine a clearing-house for the pedagogy of 
history, the editors welcome accounts of successful class work 
in history whether in high school, or college, or elementary 
school. No one group of teachers, no matter how wide their 
experience, can make this paper a success. It will not fulfil 
its mission unless it can gather the best methods and prac- 
tices from all parts of the country for the use and benefit of 
the teacher in any one community. This can be done only 
by the co-operation of the readers and editors of the paper. 
Hence the editors are glad to receive accounts of actual 
class experience either in the arrangement of material, the 
method of presentation, or the use of libraries or other aids 
to history teaching. 



The annual observance of Pilgrim Day, August 16, was 
held in Southampton, England, for the second time in 
August of this year. The four foundation stones of the 
memorial to be erected by the Pilgrim Memorial Committee 
were laid amid interesting ceremonies. The statement of 
receipts and payments shows that the necessary funds for the 
completion of the memorial along the modified plans which 
the committee has adopted, have very nearly been obtained. 
Two pamphlets published by the committee give accounts of 
the exercises of the day. 
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J. MONTGOMERY 6AMBRILL, EDITOR. 

Outline of Modern European History » Based Upon the Recommendations of the Conmiittee of Five 

BT DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., AND ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PHJ>. 
L AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



Position of England at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 

It is with the opening of the eighteenth century that we begin 
to discern clearly the germs of those institutions and customs 
which are so closely identified with the life of the present. The 
overthrow of Louis XIV marks in point of time the transition 
from ihe older and more medieval conception of the absolutist 
state where the life and welfare of the subject were at the mercy 
or caprice of the despot, to the more modern eighteenth century 
conception of the responsibility of the state for the life and well- 
being of the governed forcing even the autocrat to regard himself 
as merely the " first servant of the state." France had been and 
still was the typical state of the old regime, and in the opening 
years of the century still served as the model for many of her 
neighbors/ She had become the recognized leader of Europe 
through the labors of a succession of great figures stretching over 
the entire seventeenth century and on into the first decade of the 
eighteenth. The period of her decline had now begun, and she 
gives way gradually to other states and to other influences which 
were slowly but potently leading mankind toward higher goals 
and a grander consummation. French ideas and ideals were ulti- 
mately to give way to English— -and it is to England that we 
nkturally look at the outset of our study that we may realize what 
these ideals were and how they had been attained. Although Eng- 
land was far in advance of the continent in constitutional devel- 
opment, her insular position and a combination of circumstances, 
— ^not the least of which waa the change of dynasty in 1715 — 
prevented her from assuming that place of leadership to which 
she was rightfully entitled. It is only as the century wears on 
and approaches its close that her ideas become the common prop- 
erty of her continental neighbors and her system is consciously and 
zealously imitated. 

The period from 1603 to 1715 witnessed many changes in the 
history of the English people. From some points of view they 
might have been regarded as the most unstable and fickle of races, 
but out of this apparent confusion finally issued the framework 
of the British constitution. The sign manual of the change which 
had been undergone was a sovereign parliament. The great civil 
war placed parliament on a level with the monarch as a co-or- 
dinate part of the government, not to be dismissed or thrown aside 
when it suited the pleasure of the autocrat; the revolution of 1688 
went a step farther and placed it above the Crown as the ultimate 
source of the power wielded by the monarch. The perfection of 
the machinery of parliamentary government and the admission to 
this sovereign body of representatives of all the people were the 
tasks which confronted the statesmen of the new era^ To under- 
stand the government of England in the opening years of the 
eighteenth century the student should study the dynastic changes, 
especially as they influenced the development of parties and the 
cabinet. It was this parliamentary system which was the envy 
and admiration of the more enlightened statesmen of the con- 
tinent throughout the following century. 

England had also won an enviable place among the nations by 
her prowess on the sea which was especially in evidence in the 
conflicts with Holland and France, and by the zealous furtherance 
of her colonial and commercial interests. 

Influence of France and French Ideas. 

Contrasting markedly with England in the opening years of the 
century was her former enemy across the water. The divine right 
theory of government, rejected on this side of the Channel was 
still the most potent fact in connection with her governmental 
system. With all the evils of the system, however, France was 
still the most progressive state on the continent and the formid- 
able rival of England in her claims to leadership. Although the 
checks sustained by Louis XIV and the weakness of his immediate 
successors resulted in French diplomacy carrying less weight in 
the councils of Europe, the French people were ever3rwhere recog- 
nized as the social and intellectual peers of Europe. Europe still 
acknowledged the potency of the word French. 



' Appearance of New States. 

By the time this new century opens new powers have appeared 
to dispute the sway of the old and to lay the foundations of their 
present greatness and influence. While Louis XIV was still at the 
height of his power, Peter the Great was dragging Russia from her 
Eastern isolation and seclusion and drawing at the same time to 
her ruin his powerful rival, Sweden, who from this time forward 
instead of shaping European policies is moulded and shaped by her 
neighbors. The question of the total disappearance of another 
state had already been raised; Poland's doom was already forecast. 
Prussia had also become an important factor among the nations, 
thanks to the labors of the House of HohenzoUem and the Great 
Elector. Now under the guidance of Frederick the Great, and in 
pursuance of further schemes of aggrandizement, she was about 
to plunge Europe into struggles whose echoes were to be heard in 
the remotest comers of the earth. Spain, too, and Holland, are 
passive agents in the hands of their stronger neighbors. This situ- 
ation is explained in the ease of Holland by the blows which had 
been struck at her commerce in the seventeenth century and the 
decline of her navy which followed her close dependence upon 
England in the struggle with Louis XIV. Spain's impotence dates 
farther back to the defeat of the Armada, and the War of the 
Spanish Succession was only additional evidence of her elimination 
as a real force in European politics. The schemes of Alberoni, 
instead of improving her position, rendered her still weaker by ins 
utter disregard of her internal condition. 

The New Ideas and Their Influence. 

The real interest in eighteenth century Europe lies in the new 
ideas which took hold of men and the struggle which ensued be- 
tween the old and the new, bringing Europe at the end of the cen- 
tury face to face with the specter of revolution. Eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe became a great melting pot of ideas out of which waa 
to issue a new civilization. Belief in absolutism and religious in- 
tolerance were marked characteristic of the seventeenth century. 
In the realm of ideas the interest of the thinkers or so-called 
philosophers was conflned principally to metaphysics and psychol- 
ogy. Although their investigations anticipate modem scientific 
method they do not venture into the realm of politics and govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they insisted that the affairs of govern- 
ment were the special prerogative and concern of those who were 
charged with governing. Although a slight beginning was made 
in France, it was in England particularly that the attention of 
thoughtful men was now directed to man in his relations with 
government. This was in part at least the result of English devel- 
opment. The ideas of a Locke as to the relation of church and 
state and individual liberty were enthusiastically caught up on the 
continent, especially in France, and Voltaire and the French lit- 
erary men became the media through which these ideas were pre- 
sented to all Europe. This was done with all the attractiveness 
and charm of which they were capable. Europe became imbued 
with the new philosophy. The activities of the so-called enlight- 
ened despots are all directed toward placing these ideas in practice. 
These rulers propounded a new theory of government ** that the 
sovereign is only the head of the state; he has not the right to 
spend the money from the taxes for his own personal pleasure; he 
should employ it in useful works; he has not the right to give the 
offices to his favorites, he should give them to intelligent and 
honest men who will look upon themselves as servants of the 
state." (Seignobos, "Contemporary Civilization," p. 76.) These 
despots, however, had no sympathy with the idea of popular gov- 
ernment, nor were they in any sense believers in the sovereignty 
of the people. Nevertheless, they did much to hasten the disap- 
pearance of many a vestige of ts^ranny and oppression and mark 
the transition from medieval to modem standards of living, in- 
asmuch as these reforms could only be effected through a well- 
organized administrative system and expert administrators, the 
period marks the establishment of those bureaucratic systems 
which are still the distinguishing characteristics of continental 
Europe. The English people had already made too much progress 
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toward constitutional liberty to place themselves under the sway 
of a single will, however much he might have the welfare of his 
subjects at heart; the rulers of France were too weak and vacil- 
lating to ever place these reforms in operation. The development 
of these two countries, therefore, partakes of that individualistic 
character which has already been emphasized until modified by the 
economic and social revolutions of the end of the century. 

The following outlines have been worked out in accordance with 
these ideas. An endeavor has been made to strike at the outset 
the keynote of our modem civilization and to ascertain the origin 
of those social, economic and political forces which have given us 
our modern industrial and political order. It has seemed best 
to deal with the economic development of Europe in connection 
with the commercial rivalry which fills so large a place in the 
annals of the century. This aspect of the eighteenth century will 
therefore be considered in the next installment of these outlines. 

I. Supremacy of Parliament and £staT>li8hment of Constitutional 
Government in England. 

1. The Great Civil War and its consequences. 

2. The Revolution of 1688 and the Bill of Rights. 

3. The change of dynasty and its eifects. 

a. Growth of the Cabinet — Walpole. 

b. Development of the party system of government. 

4. The English system of government. 

a. The king. 

b. The cabinet. 

c. Parliament: composition and powers. 

d. The Church— The Toleration Act. 

6. Influence of England on the continent. 

a. The English political system. 

b. Struggle with Louis XIV. 

n. The Establishment of Absolutism in France and the Decline of 
French Prestige in Europe. 

1. The Divine Right Theory of government as applied in 
France. 

a. The position of the king — ^patronage of art and literature. 

b. The army — ^Louvois; Vauban. 

c. The Court. 

d. The Church. 

e. Social classes. 

2. The influence of French ideas and French culture. 

a. On art. 

b. On literature. 

3. The downfall of Louis XIV and its effects upon Europe. 

nL The Appearance of New European Powers and the Passing of 
Older Stotes. 

1. Rise of Russia and decay of Sweden. 

a. Modernization of Russia by Peter the Great. 

(1) Military and naval reforms. 

(2) Reforms in the administration — struggle with the 
nobles. 

(3) Reforms in the Church. 

(4) Introduction of Western customs. 

b. Overthrow of Charles XII — ^Pultawa, 1709. 

e. Russia's position in Europe — Question of Poland. 

2. Rise of Prussia. 

a. The Prussian system of government. 

b. Expansion of Prussia in Europe to 1740. 

3. The passing of Holland. 

a. Sources of her power in the seventeenth centiuy. 

b. Wars with England and effects on her position in Europe. 

(1) The Navigation Acts. 

(2) Loss of New Netherlands. 

4. The decay of Spain. 

a. Effects of War of Spanish Succession. 

b. European interests of Alberoni. 

IV. The Reform Movement of the Eighteenth Century. 

1. The old ideas. 

a. Seventeenth century interest in psychology and meta- 
physics. 

b. Belief in absolutism. 

c. Religious intolerance. 

2. The new ideas, 
a. John Locke. 

(1) Letters on Tolerance. 



(2) Essay upon Civil Gk>vemment. 
b. The French philosophers and publicists. (Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu. ) 

(1) Influence of Locke. 

(2) Demands for religious and political reform 

(a) Voltaire's Letters to the English and Philosoph- 
ical Dictionary. 

(b) Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws. 
3. The enlightened despots and their reforms. 

a. Their ideas of a ruler's duty. 

b. The nature of their task — social and economic conditions 
on the continent. 

(1) Survivals of feudalism. 

(2) Legal abuses. 

(3) Intellectual torpor. 

(4) Power of the Church — the Jesuits. 

c. Their reforms. 

(1) Reforms in the feudal system. 

(a) Abolition of serfdom in Denmark. 

(b) Abolition of slavery in Portugal. 

(2) Law and justice. 

(a) Influence of Beccaria. 

(b) Abolition of torture. 

(c) Codification of the law — Frederick the Great. 

(3) Public Works. 

(a) Road-making. 

(b) Harbor improvement. 

(4) Education. 

(a) Primary education. 

(b) Founding of the learned academies. 

(c) Universities. 

(5) Freedom of the press. 

(6) Toleration — Catherine II; Joseph II. 

d. Effects of their wock. 

(1) European bureaucracies. 

(2) Transition from medieval to modern society. 



REFERENCES. 

Hassall, in Chapter I, of the ** Balance of Power," summarizes the 
opening years of the century, calling attention to the various lines 
of development which characterize the period. English constitu- 
tional development has been summarized by Seignobos in his 
"Medieval and Modem Civilization," pp. 387-309, and by Robinson 
in his "Western Europe," Chapter XXX. The teacher will find 
Oman, "England under the Stuarts," and Robertson, "England 
under the Hanov^ians," very helpful in placing English events in 
their proper perspective, particularly the introduction to each 
volume. 

Plenty of material may be found on Louis XIV and his age. 
Attention is directed to the bibliography contained in the article 
on "Louis XIV and His Age" in the Magazine of February, 1011. 
Mention should also be made here of Johnson, "Age of the En- 
lightened Despot," Chapters I, II; Adams, "Growth of the French 
Nation," Chapter XIII; Voltaire, "Age of Louis XIV. Vol. H, 
Chapters XXIX-XXXIV, and Duruy, "History of France," Chap- 
ters L, LIII, LIV. 

Considerable material is available in the standard histories on 
Russia and Prussia and the status of the minor European States. 
Seignobos, "Contemporary Civilization," Chapter I, is especially 
suggestive. To this may be added Johnson, " Enlightened Despot," 
Chapter IV; Robinson and Beards "Development of Moidem 
Europe," Vol I., Chapter IV; Robinson, "Europe," CSiapter XXXII, 
and Bain, "Pupils of Peter the Great," Chapters I, II. 

Seignobos, "Contemporary Civilization," Chapter III, will serve 
as an excellent introduction to the reform movement of the cen- 
tury, and the changes which it entailed. This should be supple- 
mented by such accounts as are to be found in Robinson and 
Beard. Vol. I, Chapters VIII-X, the introduction to Stephens, 
"Revolutionary Europe," and Ducoudray, "History of Modern 
Civilization," Chapters XII-XIII. The following books should 
prove helpful in forming an estimate of the work done by the 
writers: Grant, "French Monarchy," Vol. II, Chapter XX; 
Mathews, "French Revolution," Chapter V; Lowell, "Eve of the 
French Revolution," Chapters V, X; Adams, "French Nation," 
pp. 268-271, and Sorel, "Montesquieu." The work of the typical 
enlightened despot is illustrated in the career of Joseph II. The 
life of the emperor by Bright is very readable as is also the account 
of his work in Johnson, "Enlightened Despot," Chapter X. 
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CARL £. PRAY, EDITOR. 

A Lesson Plan on European Conditions Which Made Possible the Discovery of America 

BLANCHE A. CHENEY, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, LOWELL, MASS. 



L The Renaissance, 1300-1500. 

1. We begin with a short review of the effects of the Crusades: 
love of travel, growth of liberty, commerce, and learning among 
Europeans. 

2. The next step is one effect of the capture of Onstantinople 
by the Turks in 1453: the flight of the Greek scholars with their 
precious manuscripts to Italy. Lead the pupils to see how these 
learned Greeks influenced the Italians to make a systematic study 
of Greek literature; how a passionate desire for the old Greek 
literature, philosophy, art, and science, animated men's minds and 
led to a diligent search for priceless manuscripts, which were 
copied and recopied and thus saved from destruction. 

3. Explain the term Renaissance, new birth, and give a simple 
illustration, like the blossoming of the liiac bush in the spring 
after the long sleep of winter, to show this new spirit of interest 
which had come to Europeans during the fifteenth century. 

4. Illustrative material: manuscripts; reproductions of the paint- 
ings and sculpture of the period from the public library. 

5. Teachers* references. 

Seignobos, " History of Medieval and of Modern Civilization," 

Chapter XIX. 
Symonds, " Renaissance in Italy." 
HoUings, " Six Ages of European History," Vol. IV, Chapter 

XXIL 

For further references see " Outline of Mediaeval and Modem 
History," by the New England History Teachers' Association. 

6. Pupils' references. 

Niver, "Great Names and Nations, Modern," pp. 134, 135. 

Tappan, " European Hero Stories," pp. 152-170. 

Haaren and Poland, "Famous Men of the Middle Ages," pp. 

257-262. 
Kemp, " History for Graded and District Schools," pp. 329-346. 
Conway, " Children's Book of Art," Chapters 5-7. 
Bourne and Benton, " Introductory American History." 

II. The Invention of Pbintino, 1450. 

1. Manuscripts: Review method of making books before print- 
ing was invented. Picture the monks in the monasteries slowly 
and laboriously copying by hand on parchment and adorning the 
pages with beautifully illuminated capitals. Borrow some manu- 
scripts from the public library and show to the pupils. Ask the 
class to decide as to the number and cost of books at that time, 
and the consequent effect upon the spread of knowledge. 

2. Block Printing: Explain how the early printers used a 
block of wood upon which they carved raised letters or pictures. 
The design was covered with ink. Then the printer could trans- 
fer it by hand pressure to a sheet. The Chinese still use this 
method. An example of this style may be seen on the paper 
(printed only on one side) which covers every chest of tea. Show 
the advantages of block printing over the manuscripts. Let the 
pupils see the disadvantage, that each new page meant the engrav- 
ing of new plank, so a more practical way was sought. 

3. Printing with Movable Metal Types: Separate letters which 
could be put together as desired were then tried, but wooden let- 
ters proving useless, .a German named Gutenberg invented leaden 
types in 1450. His first book printed in this way was the Bible. 
The Dutch hold that one Coster, of Haarlen, used metal types 
before this date, but it is certain that Gutenberg put this new art 
on a firm basis, for it was from. Germany that printing spread 
rapidly into Italy and then into all the countries of Western 
Europe. Help the students to see that all inventions are of slow 
growth and from rude beginnings; that one man improves upon 
another's work, until finally the invention is made practicaL 

4. Caxton and his Introduction of the Printing Press into Eng- 
land. This topic may be presented to the class in the form of an 
oral thesis, by a pupil previously selected by the teacher and given 
certain definite references from which to obtain his material, such 
as Philip's "Historical Reader," HI, pp. 171-174; Mowry's "First 
Steps in History of England," pp. 148, 149; or any good biography 
in school or public library. 

5. Invention of Paper: Let the pupils review some of the differ- 
ent materials which man has used in times past for the preserva- 



tion of his thoughts: rock, clay, papyrus, waxen tablets, vellum 
or parchment, and paper, and just at the time when the printing 
press was invented, paper made of cotton and linen rags became 
a cheap and abundant material for its work. 

6. Effects of the Invention of Printing: Lead the students to 
the following conclusions by questions. Number of books greatly 
increased, while the cost of books greatly decreased. All classes 
of people could now satisfy their keen desires for all kinds of 
knowledge, thus broadening and strengthening the Renaissance. 
Through the Renaissance and the printing press, men gradually 
gained independence in thought, which finally resulted in freedom 
in religion, free schools and libraries, and a free press not only 
in Europe, but in our own country many years later. (The first 
printing press in North America was put up in Cambridge, Mass., 
1638.) Therefore printing is one of the greatest inventions of man. 

7. Illustrative Material: xictures of Gutenberg's rude press; of 
Edward FV's visit to Caxton's printing shop at the sign of the 
" Red Pale " ; of Franklin and his printing press. Old books such 
as the New England Primer are contrasted with the splendidly 
bound and finely illustrated books of to-day. Copies of early 
newspapers and magazines are contrasted with those of the present 
time. 

The class visits a modem printing press to see the wonderful 
machinery which prints, cuts, folds, and counts, the newspaper of 
to-day. A written report is made to the teacher. Small groups 
of students may visit a paper mill, or a bookbinder's shop and 
report to the class. 

8. Teachers' References. 

Putnam, " Books and Their Makers During the Middle Ages," 
Vol I. The making of books in monasteries and univer- 
sities; the invention of printing. Volume II. Caxton's in- 
troduction of printing into England. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, article "Typography." 

0. Pupils' References. 
Seignobos, pp. 237, 238. 

Kemp, "History f9r Graded and District Schools," pp. 115, 

116. 
Chase and Clow, " Stories of Industries," Vol. II. 
Buckley, " Short History of Natural Science," Ch. VII. 
Towle, "Heroes and Martyrs of Invention," Chs. II and III. ' 
Baldwin, "Thirty Famous Stories Retold," pp. 40-49. 
Haaren and Poland, " Famous Men of the Middle Ages," pp. 

257-262. 

III. The Invention of Gunpowder. 

1. Composition: A mixture of charcoal, sulphur, and a white 
powder called saltpeter, which explodes when rammed into a tight 
place and set on fire. 

2. Origin and Development: Like printing, gunpowder was 
known first by the Chinese, but they used it only for fireworks. 
The Arabs improved gunpowder, making it throw stones through 
a tube. Returning Crusaders probably introduced gunpowder into 
Europe, and from them Roger Bacon may have learned the recipe. 
Froissart speaks of the rude cannon used in the Hundred Years' 
War in such a way that one sees the aim at that time to be noise 
and confusion rather than destruction. Slowly, but surely, how- 
ever, artillery became dangerous in the sixteenth century, and 
firearms in the seventeenth century. 

3. Effects: Lead the students to tell you that gunpowder revo- 
lutionized warfare and caused the downfall of feudalism, because 
artillery shattered the massive walls of the lord's great castle and 
a lord without a castle was powerless. 

Since only kings had a sufficient wealth to keep troops of artil- 
lery, absolute monarchies arose. Then, too, a yeoman with a gun 
coiild kill the noble knight in armor. Thus, for the first time the 
common man had a means of forcing justice and even freedom 
from his lord. Later, during the period of discovery pupils will see 
that the possession of firearms by the Europeans enabled them to 
conquer savage tribes of both east and west. 

4. Illustrative Material: Pictures of knights clad in armor, peas- 
ants with crossbow, the great castle withstanding easily the at- 
tacks of ram and bore; pictures of the rude cannon and heavy 
firearms to show how quickly the castle crumbled under their 
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withering fire. Pictures of the great modem guns on our big 
battleships show the development from the crude weapons. 

5. Teachers' References. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Seignobos, pp. 235, 236. 

Kemp Outline, p. 116. 

6. Pupils' References. 

Atkinson, '* European Beginnings of American History," pp. 

272-274. 
Kemp, " History for Graded Schools," pp. 344-346. 
Tappan, "England's Story," p. 109, III. 
Guerber, " Story of the English," pp. 128, 166. 
Baldwin, " Thirty More Famous Stories Retold," pp. 67-81. 

IV. Aids to Navi9ation: Mabinebs' Gompabs; Astbolabb; Im- 
PBovBD Maps and Chabts. 

1. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass: The lack of instru- 
ments for ocean navigation had obliged seamen to hug the shores 
of the Mediterranean until in the thirteenth century there was 
invented a wonderful instrument by which adventurous men could 
■ail away on unknown waters and return in safety. How did it 
come about. It is said that the Chinese found that the lodestone 
or natural magnet had the power to attract iron, and that the Arabs 
knew of this mysterious power. The true inventor, whoever he was, 
first observed that a needle rubbed by the magnet points to the nortb. 
Gioja, a native of Amalfi, Italy, experimented with this magnetized 
needle and found that by placing it on a straw or cork and float- 
ing it in a basin of water it would always turn to the north. 
Then he fastened a card on the piece of cork and floated it. Which- 
ever way he turned the basin, the needle carried the card around 
until the north of the needle pointed to the north. For convenience 
he placed the needle on a pivot so it could swing easily, protected 
it with a box and connected it with a round card marked with the 
thirty-two points of the compass. As the King of Naples of that 
time belonged to the royalty of France, Gioja marked the north 
point of the needle with a fleur-de-lys in his honor and the com- 
passes of all nations still bear this sign. 

Even when the invention was made practical its use grew slowly 
because of the superstition of the sailors. Read to the class 
Latini's letter written to a friend when Latini was visiting Roger 
Bacon; Fiske's "Discovery of America," I, pp. 314, 316; or Beaz- 
ley's "Prince Henry the Navigator," p. 166. By the last days of 
the thirteenth century the compass was in general use among 
Italian sailors. 

What service did the compass perform T Mariners could find 
kheir bearings day or night, in all weather, out of sight of land. 
Since to-day it is the only means of keeping a vessel continually 
on her course the compass is constructed with the* greatest care, 
and the compass -box is so mounted that it will remain level when 
the ship rolls. The compaas is the very eye of the ship. " Do 
not speak to the man at the wheel." Why? 

2. The Astrolabe: An instrument by means of which sailors 
measured the height of the sun above the horizon at noon and 
could thus tell the distance of the ship from the equator. Like 
the compass, it is still in use on all* ships at the present time, but 
has been greatly improved, and is now called the sextant. 

3. Maps and Charts: Mariners of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries began to question the fantastic maps of the ancient 
geographers. Prince Henry, the Navigator, established a school 
for seamen where he taught them to sail ships and to make maps 
and charts of the coasts along which their vessels sailed. The 
Genoese navigators also engaged in the work of charting the Medi- 
terranean coast. 

The compass and the astrolabe, together with these improved 
maps and charts, made mariners feel a safety which they had 
never felt before. With this feeling of safety there came gradually 
the courage to sail out upon the dreadful " Sea of Darkness." See 
Cheyney, " European Background of American History," Chapters 
III, rV, and for the pupils, Barnes' " Studies in American History," 
pp. 3-18. 

4. niustrative Material: Ask the pupils to bring compasses and 
magnets into the class for study; let them try the experiment of 
making for themselves a simple compass like the earliest ones. 
They prepare a basin of water, magnetize a needle, let it float on 
the water by means of a straw; or, better, by drawing the needle 
between the fingers upon which has been placed a drop of oil (the 
oil will sustain the needle ) ; they find whichever way the bowl is 



turned, the needle will always point north. Let the " Boy Scouts " 
relate their experiences with the compass when on their "hikes." 
Perhaps some scout can " box the compass/' i. e., recite the names 
of the thirty-two points of the compass. 

5. Teachers' References. 

Accounts in good encyclopedias and in such geographies as 
Redway's " Elementary Physical Geography," p. 276, and 
Gilbert and Brigham's " Introduction to Physical Geogra- 
phy," pp. 274, 275. 

6. Pupils' References. 

Parton's " Triumphs of Science," p. 145. 

Buckley's " Short History of Natural Science," Chapter VUL 
Redway, p. 286, the Ritchie compass; the Jilnglish compass, 
and efl'ect of steel vessels on compass. 

V. The Seabch fob New Tbade Routes to the East. 

1. The Crusades caused a great commerce with Asia because 
Europe demanded the precious spices and other rich products of the 
East. Venice and Genoa were the commercial cities controlling the 
main routes of trade. (Trace routes from map on blackboard.) 
The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 closed up 
these trade routes. So adventurous men sought new routes to the 
East, for this Indian trade was the prize of the world. 

2. Under the leadership of Prince Henry, the Navigator, the 
Portuguese tried to flnd the East by sailing southward around 
Africa. In 1497 Vasco Da Gama reached the goal. Thus Portugal 
was the first country to find a new route to the riches of India. 

3. In the meantime the question of finding a direct route arose. 
Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, and a great student of 
geography and navigation, believing the earth to be round, pro- 
posed sailing westward across the "Sea of Darkness" to find the 
East. In 1492 he set forth to prove his theory. He did not find 
India as, he supposed. He found a new world! 

4. Illustrative Material: Pictures of Prince Henry, Da Gama, 
Isabella, and Columbus; of Venice and Genoa; of the ships of 
Columbus. 

5. Teachers' References. 

Cheyney, "European Background of American History," 

Chapters I, IL 
Fiske, •* Discovery of America," I, pp. 272-446. 
Beazley, " Henry, the Navigator," Chapters VII, X, XX. 

6. Pupils' References. 

Any of the school histories of the United States: Channing, 
Hart, McLaughlin and Van Tyne, Gordy or Elson. 

Old South Leaflets, No. 30, 32. 

Lawler, " Columbus and Magellan," Chapters I, II. 

Tappan, " England's Story : Why England Did not Discover 
America," p. 160. 

VI. SuMMABT: Now clinch what has been taught by having the 

pupils state a condition and show how it led to discovery. 

1. When Columbus returned to Europe, men's minds were pre- 
pared through the influence of the Renaissance to receive with 
eager interest his marvellous tales of strange, new lands. 

2. By means of the printing press, news of the early discoveries 
was spread broadcast over Europe, and soon a great race for pos- 
session was begun by the leading nations of Europe. 

3. The invention of nautical instruments, such as the compass, 
made it possible for sailors to go out upon the trackless ocean and 
return in safety after discovering new lands. Then came the 
exploration and colonization of these lands. 

4. The invention of gunpowder made an easy conquest of the 
natives of America and the savages of the East Indies. 

5. The lure of vast wealth led men to search for new trade 
routes to the Indies, and while Columbus was trying to find a 
short westward route, he accidentally discovered America. This 
great event marks the close of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
of the Modern Era. 

In this series of lessons the method is largely oral presentation 
by the teacher, who, however, always leads her pupils to draw 
their own conclusions after the facts have been given. The pupils' 
collateral reading is tested by oral reports to the class. 

The time required to teach this subject will vary from three to 
five periods of forty minutes, each according to the amount of 
work in history which the class has had as preparation for this 
subject. 
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Johnston, R. M. The Holy Christian Church from Its Remote 
Origins to the Present Day. Boston, Houghton, MifBin Co. 
Pp. xx^ 331. $1.50 net. 

This work is designed by the author for the general reader 
who has no time or inclination to make thorough special investi- 
gations in any one period of the numerous centuries covered in 
his survey. " The object of this book is chiefly to attempt co- 
ordination, to seize the proportions, the relations, the movement, 
the essential facts of Christianity as seen over a period of more 
than two thousand years, over nations that stretch from Kashmir 
to California, over civilizations as wide apart as those of the 
Age of Pericles and of Napoleon, of Gnosticism and the Trusts." 

The author begins with a survey of (ireek and Roman thought 
before Christ and its influences. Next he traces the evolution of 
the Jewish religion down to the time of Christ in two chapters. 
Then follow four chapters dealing with Jesus, Paul, and the 
history of Christianity from 70 to 312 A.D. Here the author 
takes especial pains to show the evolution of many Christian doc- 
trines and practices from those of other oriental religions of 
earlier origin. He treats these problems rationally, clearly, and 
sympathetically, and sets forth much interesting information not 
generally known even to thinking Christian believers. The next 
three chapters cover the history of Christianity from the con- 
version of Constantine through the early middle ages and show 
clearly the tremendous influence of paganism, Roman customs, 
and the Roman law on the doctrines and practices of the 
medieval Catholic Church. Two chapters more give an estimate 
of the Roman Church in the middle ages. Twelve of the sixteen 
chapters in two hundred twenty -one pages thus carry the narra- 
tive only up to the Renaissance. The remaining four chapters 
are somewhat more hurried and will probably be less satisfactory 
to the general reader who has not read the details of narrative 
history recently. But this as well as the earlier portion of the 
book contains many clever characterizations which will delight 
mature readers. The author's generalizations are often rather 
broad for absolute historical accuracy and occasionally errors of 
fact have crept in. It was not Innocent III. who excommuni- 
cated Frederick II. so many times (page 215). But such slight 
errors do not prevent the book from fulfilling its purpose. It is 
not light reading, but teachers of history will find it very sug- 
gestive and stimulating and should read it. It is wholly unsuited 
to any high school students except a very few of exceptional 
maturity. Clarence Perkins. 

Macmillan, Donald A Short History of the Scottish People. 
New York and London, Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. xx, 484. 
$3.00. 

Lano, Andrew. A Short History of Scotland. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Pp. 344. $2.00. 

One of the weak points in the teaching of English history in 
the past has been that, in matters of general British interest^ the 
£nglish view point is the only one presented. It is clear« how- 
ever, that on subjects like the wars with Bruce, the conflicts 
between the Tudors and the Stuarts, the Bishops' wars, the union 
of 1707, the risings of '15 and '45, to mention only the more im- 
portant, it might be worth while to see how the facts are treated 
by Scotch historians. Unfortunately, good single volume histor- 
ies of Scotland have been rare; the writer can recall P. Hume 
Brown's volume only. But among the books of the present year 
there are two "Short Histories," those of Macmillan and Lang, 
that will prove very useful to both teacher and pupil. Andrew 
Lang's volume is a condensation of his larger history; it has the 
advantage of being the work of a great literary artist and a 
fairly reliable, though not always impartial, historian. Particu- 
larly full is Lang's account of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Macmillan's history is less a political narrative and 
more a story of national growth: the author devotes nearly half 
of his book to the middle ages, while Lang gives only one-fourth 
of a smaller volume to that periods Dr. Macmillan also shows 
more sympathy for the reformation movement in Scotland than 
does Andrew Lang, who was never able (and never wished) to 
conceal his contempt for Knox and the " preachers." Both writ- 
ers practically close their histories with the failure of '45. though 



Macmillan has added a brief but suggestive chapter on modern 
Scotland. Each volume has its own good points, but it is likely 
that Macmillan's work, as the less detailed and more descriptive 
of the two, will be found the more satisfactory for supplement- 
ary reading. I^wrence M. Larson. 

Andbewb, Chables M. The Colonial Period. (Home University 
Library). New York. Henry Holt & Co. Pp. vii, 266. 60 
cents. 

The plan of the author is to illuminate colonial conditions be- 
tween 1607 and 1765 by depicting for the reader on a scale rela- 
tively much larger than usual, those aspects of the times in the 
mother country that had to do with the inception of the colonies 
and their administration, especially British theories of trade and 
of colonial relations and the governmental machinery for the 
direction and control of colonial affairs; and his treatment in- 
cludes the colonies of Canada and the West Indies as well as the 
thirteen on our seaboard. The military side of the subject is 
purposely neglected and the social has but slight emphasis, but 
the economic and political receive very full and careful treatment. 
Especially valuable are the sketches of the colonial governments, 
of British machinery for colonial administration and of the dev- 
elopment of colonial independence in important essentials before 
1765. It is the most scholarly book of its size in this field of 
American history and is a definite contribution both to this series 
of books and to the literature on the colonial period. For the 
most part it is not too advanced for high school pupils, and it 
will enrich the library of every teacher of American history. 

Wayland J. Chase. 

Mastebman, J. HowABD B. A History of the British Constitu- 
tion. London, Macmillan & Co. Pp. x, 291. 80 cents. 

This book promises to be a very useful addition to the libraiy 
equipment of the high school teacher of English history. Both in 
compass, plan, and contents it is a notable improvement on the 
older books that have been used to supplement the text book 
on the constitutional side. Though brief and concise, it contains 
a great deal of useful, pertinent, and well chosen information. 
The plan of the work is chronological rather than topical, which 
fact makes it easier for the teacher- to make satisfactory assign- 
ments. Of particular interest and value are the last eight chapt- 
ers of the book which deal with such important but frequently 
neglected subjects as party organizations, the cabinet, the gov- 
ernment of the colonies, English local government, recent changes 
in parliament, and the established church. Unfortunately the 
work is not wholly free from errors, but these usually relate to 
details of slight importance only. The book is greatly in need 
of revision, but even in its present form it will prove very service- 
able, as the author has succeeded in finding the salient facts of 
English constitutional development, and has presented these in 
a clear and forceful manner. Laurence M. Larson. 

Hawobth, Paul Leland. Reconstruction and Union. New York. 
Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 251. 50 cents. 

This little volume. No. 30 of the Home University library, 
takes up the narrative of events where Paxson's ''Civil War" 
dropped it, and includes a wider range of time than its title 
clearly implies, for it covers the interval from 1865 to 1912. Here 
is a period so much a part of the present that even the earliest 
echoes of its conflicts have not died away and it is admittedly 
difficult to treat dispassionately and judicially. But the only 
passion the ft^uthor shows is that for civic righteousness and good 
government. This seems to have led him to neither misinterpret- 
ation nor misrepresentation of facts, though it doubtless has con- 
tributed to his vigor of expression and too his choice of the 
chapter headings,— " The GU>lden Age of Materialism" and ''The 
Revolt Against Plutocracy. 

The summaries of administrations are comprehensive and in- 
forming, the explanations of policies are lucid and the cnaracteri- 
zations of men are clear cut. There is a "go" to the narrative, 
too, so that the reader's interest is well sustained. Teachers 
will find the book helpful for themselves and well adapted for 
svpplementary reading for high school pupils in a field in which 
it is at present probably the best available material. 

Wayland J. Chase. 
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Uebbebt, Hilaby a. The Abolition Crusade and its Consequences. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xiv. 249. $1.00. 

The book is a product of the study of the experiences of a 
richly varied life and is a conclusion from observed events rath^ 
than from reported facts. The author was born and reared a 
southerner, the son of slaveholding parent, served throughout the 
Civil War in the Confederate Army, was for sixteen years from 
1877 a member of Congress from Alabama, and was Secretary of 
the Navy in Cleveland's second administration. Unquestionably 
here is an exceptionally close contact with the problems of which 
he writes and a most excellent training for the consideration of 
them. His thesis is that it was not the cotton gin that reconciled 
the South to slavery, but the abolition societies begun by Garri- 
son. It was these that by their methods and defiance of the 
constitution shut off discussion in the South about the rightfulness 
of slavery, and, rousing fears and passions, developed sectionalism 
and resulted in secession and war. He tells the story of this 
great sectional movement from 1831 to the close of the period of 
reconstruction, devoting much the larger space to the period of 
causation, 1831-60, and closing with a brief chapter on the South 
since 1876. There is a prefatory note by James Ford Rhodes, 
who says he finds the book pervaded by practical knowledge and 
candor and entitled to a large hearing. His endorsement should 
attract both ^students and teachers of American history to this 
work. Wayland J. Chase. 



LIST OF BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM AUGUST 
31 TO SEPTEMBER 28, 1912. 

American History. 

Bacon-Foster, Corra. Early chapters in the development of the 

Potomac route to the West. Washington, D. C: Columbia 

Hist. Soc. 277 pp. $2.00. 
Bogart, Ernest L. Financial History of Ohio. Urbana, 111.: Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 358 pp. $1.80. 
Kilpa trick, William H. The Dutch Schools of New Netherland and 

Colonial New York. Washington, D. C. : Government Printing 

Office. 239 pp. [3 pp. bibl.]. 
Miller, John R. Odds and Ends of Cumberland County, (Penna.) 

History. Carlisle, Pa.: The Author. 27 pp. Gratis. 
Morse, Edwin W. Causes and Effects in American History. New 

York: Scribner. 302 pp. $1.25 net. 
Nelson, Thomas F. Report on the Chalkley M88. Washington, 

D. C: The Author. 24 pp. Gratis. 
Niles, Grace G. The Hoosac Valley, its Legend and its History. 

New York: Putnam. 584 pp. $3.50 net. 
Olbrich, Emil. The Development of Sentiment on Negro Suffrage 

to 1860. Milwaukee, VVis.. University of Wisconsin. 136 pp. 

[6% pp. bibl.]. 25c. 

Saunders, Charles F. The Indian^ of the Terraced Houses. New 
York: Putnam. 293 pp. [5p. bibl.]. $2.60 net. 

Taylor, Hannis. The real Authorship of the Constitution Ex- 
plained. Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office. 
87 pp. 

Twichell, Horace E. History of the Minesink Country. New York: 
Schilling Press. 207 pp. $1.60. 

United States. Cliecklist of United States Public Documents. Wash- 
ington, D. C: Government Printing Office. 

Van der Zee, Jacob. The Hollanders of Iowa. Iowa City, la.: 
State Hist. Soc. 453 pp. $3.00 net. 

Walton, Perry. Devonshire Street [Boston] ; a collection of facts 
and incidents. Boston: Second National Bank. 47 pp. Gratis. 

Ware, Horace E. The Transfer to Massachusetts of its Charter 
Gfovemment, 1630. Cambridge, Mass.: J. Wilson & Son. 23 
pp. Gratis. 

Williams, Meade C. Early Mackinac: A Sketch Historical and 
Descriptive, (rev. ed.). New York. Duffield. 184 pp. $1.00 
net. 

Ancient History. 

Davis, William S. Readings in Ancient History, [source-book]. 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 375 pp. $1.00. 
Griffith, Francis L. Karanog; the Meriotic Inscriptions of ShablOl 

and Karanog. Philadelphia. University of Penna. 181 pp. 

$10.00. 
Macalister, Robert A. S. History of Civilization in Palestine. New 

York: Putnam. 139 pp. 40c. net. 
Morey, William C. Outlines of Greek History. . . and Outlines of 

Roman History to Charlemagne. New York: American Book 

Company. 378 and 366 pp. $1.50. 
Rogers, Robert W. The Recovery of the Ancient Orient. New 

York: Eaton & Mains. 61 pp. 25c. net. 
Westermann, William L. The Story of the Ancient Nations. New 

York: Appleton. 554 pp. [SVa p. bibl.]. $1.50 net. 



English History. 
Douglas-Irvine, Helen. History of London. New York: Pott. 396 

pp. $3.00 net. 
Edgar, Madalen. Froissart's Chronicles, retold for Young People 

from Lord Bemer's Translation. New York : Croweli. 283 pp. 

$1.50 net. 
Gasquet, Francis A., D.D. Abbot Wallingford, an Inquiry into the 

Charges made Against Him and his Monks. St. Louis: Herder. 

79 pp. 60c. net. 
Jackson, Smith and Bruce. Lectures on British Commerce. New 

York: Pitman. 279 pp. $3.00. 
Lang, Andrew. A School History of England. New York: Dodd, 

Mead. 344 pp. $2.00 net. 
Lawrence, W. J. The Elizabethan Playhouse and other studies. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott. 266 pp. $3.50 net. 
Smith, F. A., and Walker, A. P. Pupils' note-book and Study Out- 
line in English History. New York. American Book Company. 

141 pp. 25c. 

European History. 

Chamberlain, Houston S. Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, 
[new edition] in 2 vols. New York: J. Lane. 102-678, 680 

pp. $5.00 net. 

Guggenheimer, A. A general history of the Christian Era. In 3 
vols. Vol. 2. The Protestant Revolution, (new ed.). St. Louis: 
Herder. 472 pp. $1.50. 

Shelley, Henry C. Old Paris ; its social, historical and literary asso- 
ciations. Boston: L. C. Page. 354 pp. $3.00 net. 

Medieval History. 

Burnham, John M, An old Portuguese Version of the Rule of 
Benedict. Cincinnati: University of Cincinnati. 78 pp. 75c. 

Heatli, Sidney H. Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 351 pp. $3.00 net. 

Rait, R. S. Life in the medieval university. New York: Putnam. 

164 pp. 40c. net 

Biography. 

Wharton, 0. P. Lincoln and the beginning of the Republican Party 

in Illinois. Springfield, 111.: State Historical Society. 6 pp. 
Gratis. 

Buchan, John. Sir Walter Raleigh. New York: Holt. 236 pp. 

$2.00 net. 

Government and Politics. 

American Academy. The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 
Philadelphia: American Academy Political Science. 352 pp. 
$1.00. 

Dole, Charles F., D.D. The right and wrong of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Boston: World Peace Found. 12 pp. Gratis. 

Giddings, Franklin H. The relation of socfal theory to public 
policy. New York. Am. Asso. for Int. Conciliation. 13 pp. 
Gratis. 

Gillan, Silas Y., and Hewitt, W. C. Essentials of Civil Govern- 
ment, U. S. and Wisconsin. Milwaukee: S. Y. Gillan k Co. 
148 pp. 50c. 

Lange, Christian L. Parliamentary Government and the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. Boston : World Peace Found. 15 pp. Gratis. 

Macy, Jesse. Party Organization and Machinery, (new ed.). New 
York: Century. 316 pp. $1.25 net. 

Myers, Denys P., compiler. Revised list of Arbitration Treaties. 
Boston: World Peace Found. 23 pp. Gratis. 

Oppenheim, L. F. L. International Law. Vol. 2, War and Neutral- 
ity, (new ed.). New York. Longmans. 711 pp. $6.50 net. 

Winslow, Erving. Neutralization; America's Opportunity. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Found. 20 pp. Gratis. 



In connection with the dedication of the new State Education 
Building at Albany, N. Y., on October 15-17, an address was made 
by Canon H. Hensley Henson, of Westminster Abbey, upon "The 
Value of Historical Studies to the Higher Learning." In this 
Canon Henson spoke of a knowledge of the past as being the 
greatest emancipating power in civilization, as an ignorance of the 
past is its greater curse. " The study of history," said he, " is one 
of the great cementing forces of society; a corrective against 
fanaticism. History should not be treated as a satisfactory source 
of precedent, but as a record of progress, and in applying history 
to our lives, the student should be on the lookout not for parallels 
alone, but for differences as well. History thus becomes an instru- 
ment of culture in the State, and every branch of learning gains 
by the relating of its facts to history." 



Mr. Charles W. Disbrow, of the East High School, Cleveland, 0., 
has prepared a series of questions in English history, designed to 
accompany lessons assigned by the author, and containing page 
references to Montgomery's " Leading Facts of English History." 
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NOTES. 

The Historical Association (English) has issued an "Annual 
Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. 1," for 1911. The object of 
the " Bulletin/' which it is hoped to issue annually, is to keep teach- 
ers of history in touch with .what is being done in historical 
research. The principal books appearing during the year are re- 
ported upon by scholars of recognized standing. Eight periods of 
history are given: Ancient, early medieval, medieval (1000-1200), 
later medieval (1200-1485), the sixteenth century, the seventeenth 
century, the eighteenth century, and the nineteenth century. 
Under each one of these headings, a summary is given of the 
wotks published during 1911 upon the period. No attempt is made 
at extending reviewing, but rather at an estimate of the advance 
in historical literature during the year. 



On October 5-12 there was given in Philadelphia a historical 
pageant under the direction of Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. The 
pageant differed from many of those given recently in America 
in that it was not arranged in the form of a street parade, but 
was presented upon the slope of a hill in Fairmount Park. The 
site of the pageant was at Belmont, the old home of Judge Peters, 
where were entertained many personages important in the revolu- 
tionary and early constitutional period. The giving of the pageant 
upon a plain, rather than in the form of a parade, made possible 
the development of many dramatic features, and also gave oppor- 
tunity for artistic grouping of colors; indeed, it may be said that 
while the scenes of the pageant were as true to the historic facts 
probably, as it is possible to make them to-day, they were a 
greater success from the artistic and dramatic standpoint. It was 
the opinion of competent critics that the pageant was by all odds 
the most successful spectacle of the kind ever presented in America. 
Dr. Oberholtzer, who has made a careful study of the best Euro- 
pean pageants, as well as of the recent ones in America, was sup- 
ported in the organization of the affair by a committee of public- 
spirited citizens and by an organization known as the Historical 
Pageant Association, and so great was the popular interest in the 
pageant that three additional performances were given beyond 
those originally planned. 
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Book of Extracts from oflficial reports of Balboa, Gomara, 
Champlain, Humboldt, Goethe. Passages from acts of confess, 
Presidential messages and treaties with foreign countries, including 
passages from Treaties of New Granada, Clayton Bulwer, Nicar- 
agua, Hay Pauncefote, Hay-Bunau-Varilla, besides messages of 
President Hayes and Roosevelt 10c. postpaid. 
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3 EAST 14TH STREET 



NEW YORK 



BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 

Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 



These books are the best devices that hare been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
alise that History is something besides a study of treaties, com- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the progress of dis- 
coveiT, the development of nations, the growth ot political ideas 
and the continuity of historical events. 

Do you know them ? If not, please write us. 
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McKinley's illustrated Topics 
for American History 

Arranged by ALBERT L McKINLCY. PH. 0. 



The niustrated Topics for American 

History are designed to enliven school work 
in history. 

The Topics are printed upon note book 
paper, punched for insertion in covers, and, 
when desired, strong loose leaf covers are 
furnished with each set. 

The Analysis or syllabus is the lesult 
of practical experience in the class-room and 
of a careful study of many existing syllabi, in- 
cluding those issued by several state depart- 
ments of education. References upon each 
topic are given to the standard textbooks on 
American History, to works available for 
class use in the school library, and to more 
specific works for detailed study. 

Pictures and Illustrations are mainly 
contemporary engravings, maps and 
sketches. 

Outline Naps have been inserted wher- 
ever the subject demanded their use. 

Source-material is used to illustrate 

some one phase of the topic, and the extracts 
vary with the nature of the subject. In some 
cases they are authoritative documents like 
treaties, statutes, and constitutions; in others, 
they consist of contemporary description, 
debates, newspaper articles, etc. 

Convenience in Ordering is gained 
by the loose-leaf system. The teacher need 
secure for the class only those topics which 
will be immediately useful in the class-work. 

Prices: Each topic (four pages), two 
cents; thirty topics, fifty cents; notebook 
cover for twenty-five or more topics, ten 
cents ; for less than twenty-five topics, twenty 
cents; notebook fillerof ruled note paper, ten 
cents (carriage always extra). 



Samples Cheerfully Furnished by 

NcKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 

1619-21 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wliat We can Learn from It Respecting the Revolution 

BT ERVEST V. HXVDERSOIT, Ph. D. 



How to make history of absorbing interest to the pupil, 
that is one of the chief problems of the teacher. There are, 
indeed, tasks that must be accomplished whether they are 
pleasant or not, but history does not lend itself well to such 
treatment. The study of it must bring pleasure or it will 
not bring profit ; it must kindle the imagination or the 
words are meaningless. There indeed lies one of the chief 
merits of history as a study ; it broadens the mental horizon 
much aa does a journey through strange lands ; it works on 
our emotions as well as on our perceptions. Its acquisitions 
are for alt time; they give us material for daily thought, 
for daily comparison with the happenings around us. The 



tages: firstly, the period teems with dramatic happenings 
and interesting personalities, and secondly, we have great 
quantities of illustrative material. Dayot's folio volume, for 
instance, costing only 30 francs, is full of all kinds of repro- 
ductions. Travellers in Paris flock to the Musee Grevin to 
see the chamber of horrors; more profit still can be drawn 
from the Mus^e Carnavalet, the museum at the "tennis- 
court," and the exhibition room of the National Archives. 
A few years ago even Wanamaker's, the great department 
store in New York, gave up a part of its valuable Soor space 
to an exhibition of revolutionary relics. 

Granted then the importance of the subject — ^is all this 



more knowledge of history we possess, the more sound are 
apt to be our reasonings, the more valuable our judgments. 

I am often astonished at the scant treatment accorded in 
our schools and colleges to so important a period as that of 
the French Revolution. How much more intelligently 
should we regard the modern revolutions — the Russian, the 
Servian, the Persian, the Chinese— were we familiar with 
the treatment of the same problems by the great mother 
of all revolutions ! TTow salutary for the crude young social- 
ists around us to know that many of their ideas were then 
tried and found utterly impracticable ! 

The French Revolution tm a study, has two great advan- 



illustrative material of any help to us in trying to under- 
stand it? I think it is. My eyes were first opened to this 
fact when once I visited a Genevan professor being in de- 
spair over the meaning of a passage in some memoirs. In 
two minutes with the aid of Dayot, he had made everything 
clear to me. 

For the sake of convenience we may divide our material 
into seven categories: 

I. Views of streets, public squares, gardfns, etc., where 
great events took place. We can follow, for instance, the 
Place de la Concorde through its various transformations — 
as the Place Louis XV. with the great equestrian statue of 
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that monarch ; as the Place de la devolution with the statue 
of the GoddesB of Liberty before which Madame Roland 
made her famouB remark, or with the guillotine on which 
perished Louia XVI., and sh the Place de la Concorde. 
There are numerous representations of the Place de Qr6ve 
with its famous lantern- bracket — from which swung so 
many of the earliest victims of the revolution ; of the Champ 
de Mars with its great altar to the fatherland, where took 
place the Fete of Federation. On the altar Talleyrand and 
three hundred patriotic priests performed mass in the pres- 
ence of three hundred thousand spectators. We have the 
Place des Victoires, the Place dew Piques (Place Vendfime) 
the Porte St. Antoine, the Square surrounding the Pan- 



Harat's house, Bobespierre's house, the halls of the National 
Assemblies: all can and should be made actualities to us 
and not mere va^e conceptions. Would one believe it, I 
once had a pupil who mixed up the Palace of Versailles 
with the Bastile and imagined that Louis XVI and Marie. 
Antoinette were sitting trembling behind the walls of the 
latter fortress while it was being besieged! You can not 
be too definite with untrained minds. The Bastile has been 
so often and so well represented that a perfectly clear im- 
age of it should always be in the mind. 

III. Foitraits. \Ve can know the faces of great actfus 
in history as well as we do those of contemporary celebrit- 
ies. The poi-traits were just as well painted and often 
better reproduced. And what an impression they can make 
upon one! What fiabbiness and weakness we see in the fare 
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theon, the garden of tlic Tnileries, the gardens of the Palai« 
Royal. There is the Hue de Sicile, too. with the very spot 
where Madame de I^mballe was torn to pieces by the mob; 
the Hue St. Honore with the death-carts passing by; the 
Champs Elysees and many others. 

n. Public Buililingm. More clearly than any descrip- 
tion views <if the Palace of Versailles, enable us to follow 
the events of October 5tli and 6th. Did we not see before 
ua the different gates, the different railings, the different 
doors, the balcony, it would be impossible to understand the 
happenings. A visit to the palace itself is alwnt as good a 
lesson in history as any one could desire. It is the same 
with the Palais Royal, while, if the palaro of the Tnileries 
has vanished, we nevertheless have views that help us to 
reconstruct it. The Hotel de Ville. the .Tacnbin Club, the 
Couciergerie, the Luxembourg, the different prisons, 
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of Louis XVI ! Marie Antoinette appears in a hundred 
different guises. We can follow her from her rather vapid 
and eapressionless youth through the period of her beauty 
and gaiety, in every sort of rich and gorgeous costume until 
we find her, as Prieur. the juror of the Revolutionary Trib- 
unal depicted iier, in her widow's weeds with dimmed eye 
and Sftrrow-drawn face after the loss of all she held dear 
and after months of confinement in prison. We finally 
catch a glimpse of her, gaunt and rigid, a veritable old hag, 
as sketched by David, who sat at a window with a dame 
of more than doubtful reputation and watched the death- 
cart go by. Or take Monsieur and Madame Roland, the 
one like a stolid old horse, the other so radiantly beauti- 
ful. Well can we nndcrstand now how impossible it was 
for her to love him with any but a dutiful passion and 
why her heart was given to Buzot. Charlotte Corday is 
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quite as calm and lofty as the accounts of her would make 
u3 suppose^ Marat quite as ugly and leering. A glance at 
Robespierre's countenance makes us understand how Merlin 
de Thiouville could liken his expression to that of a tame 
cat, with, however, tigerish possibilities? Mirabeau is as 
shaggy, Dauton as bull-faced as we are led to expect. We 
have portraits of Foyquier-Tiuville the relentless public 
prosecutor, of Carrier the infamous drowner and of more 
than a thousand deputies. 

IV. Fashion platen and engravings of costumes. We 
have ball-dresses of huge circumference, the decorations of 
which are like garlands hung on a dome. For the begin- 
ning of the revolution, too, we have Wonusn in street-costumes 
with great paniers and flounces and with muffs quite as 
enormous and hats as extraordinary as any that are worn 
to-day. There are pictures of head dresses, of the kind that 
stood up three feet high and expanded at the top so that 
you could have representations on them of the gardens of 
tiie Trianon or of a whole fleet of ships. We have one called 
the " Coiffure aux charmes de la liberte " in which great 
bands of tri-colored ribbon play their part. We have men's 
costumes, too, — the dandy abbe, the swell in all the gor- 
geousness of a red plush fraque or again in half -mourning. 
We have the dress of ceremony of the deputies to the States- 
general — the robes of the clergy rich and trailing, the coats 
of the nobles faced with gold, their mantles of silk, their 
hats with plumes, their cravates of lace. We can contrast 
these with the plain black suits of the third estate, their 
cloaks of cloth, their cravates of muslin. We have uni- 
forms, too, of the gardes da corps, of the Dragoons, of the 
Kegiment of Flanders and finally of the National Guards. 
How colorless these troops would seem to us could we not 

visualize them! 

« 

X. Representations of episodes of the Revolution. I 
have before me one single series of sixty-four such depictions 
by Prieur who seems to have felt it his mission thus to 
perpetuate these events. There is much in the fetes and 
celebrations of the time that would be absolutely incom- 
prehensible to us did we not have sketches of what was 
happening. How, for instance, could we imagine the as- 
pect of the great mountain erected over the altar of the 
Fatherland for the Fete to the Supreme Being — a moun- 
tain large enough to hold on its summit the more than 700 
members of the National Convention? Tlie illustrations 
show us the winding path that led behind paste-board crags 
and artificial trees, and, indeed, in one we can actually see 
the National Convention climbing it. 

VI. 2' he symbolical or allegorical productions. From 
these we learn the sentiments, the enthusiasms of the time. 
We learn to appreciate the poetic glamour that was over 
the whole, the atmosphere of exaltation that hid the brutal 
realities. Liberty becomes a real presence, now enthroned 
upon the top of Mt. Blanc and stretching out her arms 
over the universe, now shouldering a broken j^oke, guiding 
the ship of state, alluring the soldier of despotism, flitting 
from place to place. It is the same with Equality and Fra- 
ternity. The emblem of the former is the lead and line, 
the crude carpenter's level of the day; that of the latter is 
the row of hearts. At the very last we see Equality balanced 
on the point of the level that crushes the heads of Robes- 
pierre and his adherents. France herself is often personi- 
fied. There is an interesting representation where in the 
guise of a beautiful female with a cloth over her head she 
is smilingly submitting to the attacks of the Coalition, the 
different members of which have faces contorted with fury. 
But she goes on smiling and will not let them harm a single 
hair of her head. The " third estate " is another favorite 
of the symbolists: we have him awakening from his long 
slumber, casting off his chains and terrifying the other two 
estates; we have him piping for the nobles and clergy to 
dance, weighing them down on a see-saw, driving them in 



a coach to the opening of the states-general at Versailles; 
we have him in various forms as oppressed and then trium- 
phant and w^e have him finally, as a great sun rises from 
the waters and a new day dawns over France, advancing 
over severed heads and a tottering Bastile to join the king 
and reign with him according to the law. 

Justice, V^irtue, Fame, Concord, Unity, Indivisibility, 
Victory, Abundance, Reason, — all are shown in human 
form, as are also Envy, Hatred, Discord and other vices. 
Despotism, Federalism and the like are depicted under every 
guise of horrible monster. 

Whole episodes are symbolized in these artistic produc- 
tions which were often circulated at the expense of* the 
government for the avowed purpose of awakening patriotic 
sentiments. We have the French nation forging away at 
the Constitution ; we have it agajn battering down the rem- 
nants of feudalism, the breast plate of the knight, the mitre 
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and crozier of the bishop; we have the foreigner quitting 
the land of slaves for the joyous land of liberty, the Aus- 
trian sentinel grounding arms at the sight of the tri-colored 
cockade, the patriotic priest happily taking the civic oath 
while the unpatriotic one, reduced to a mere skeleton, wan- 
ders out on the cold snow-clad hills where the wind whistles 
through his bones. 

VII. Satires and cancatures. Of all the categories of 
illustrative material, this is one of the most interesting and 
not the least important. It was a new weapon that was 
thus thrown into the hands of the revolutionists and they 
made the very most of it. We find the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety once paying the artist David, 3000 francs for 
two caricatures, one of which represented a turkey pulling 
George III. of p]ngland by the nose! We are so used to cari- 
catures now that it is hard to realize what an effect this 
making fun of objects hitherto so sacred and revered must 
have produced. And some of the satires are full of a venom, 
a blood-thirstiness, a heartlessness that would not be coun- 
tenanced to-day. Surely we are justified in thinking that 
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we can learn from this something of the spirit of the time. 
We have all sorts of jokes about severed heads. In the 
"Patriotic Calculator," for instance, a production issued 
&fter the murders in connection with the storming of the 
Bastile, we see the patriot with the heads on the table be- 
fore him while he writes on a slate, " eight paid on account, 
twelve still due.'' (.'Fuelest of all is a satire, that 
must have been issued in the very midst of the 
massacres of September, in which some clergy are repre- 
sented as entering the building from which they never came 
forth alive with elongated noses. There is a text which im- 
plies that they may have laughed Friday but will have wept 
Monday ! 

Louis XVI. is once represented as a horned pig, Marie 
Antoinette as a pantheress and as a harpy. So bitter was 
the hatred against them at the last that even their final 
parting on the night before his execution is made the sub- 
ject of an outrageous travesty. 



Many of the satirical productions of course are in a 
lighter vein and some are really witty and amusing. We 
have Louis XVI. smilingly ratifying the Constitution ap- 
parently unaware that he is in a great iron cage; we have 
him dancing a tight-rope and bending over to give sweets 
to the T)eople who clamor for more and more while an in- 
scription tells him to look out for a false step; we have 
the foreign powers making it hot for the Jacobins, the 
Elector of Treves foaming at the mouth with rage because 
of the attitude of the National Assembly; we have fat pre- 
lates being squeezed thin or being toppled over by a blow 
under the chin; we have, finally, Samson the Executioner 
guillotining himself because he has guillotined about every- 
body else available. 

In addition to the categories above mentioned there are 
of course, numerous objects of interest — coins, miniatures, 
relics, even revolutionary rebuses, calendars and the like. 
But a consideration of them would lead us too far. 
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At conventions of those who teach history, in fact when- 
ever two or three of those interested in the subject are gath- 
ered together, four topics are frequently under discussion, 
and seem to be coming more and more into notice. These are, 
(1) the requirement from the pupil of independent or colla- 
teral reading, supplementary to the more clearly defined 
work of the course he is pursuing; (2) the introduction into 
the secondary schools of the study of economics, or at least 
the laying of greater stress in history courses upon the 
economic aspects of the evolution of society; (3) the study 
of geography as a back-ground for or as ancillary to the 
study of history, with a view to emphasizing rather than 
minimizing the importance of the study of geography; and 
(4) the study of the actual working of our government, 
an exercise commonly called civics when pursued in the 
schools and politics when pursued in the colleges. In June 
of 1912, I read for the College Entrance Examination 
Board several hundred papers in American History and 
Civics presented by candidates for admission to college. 
These candidates had studied in widely different portions of 
the country, and it occurred to me that other teachers of 
history might be interested in the light thrown upon the 
results we are obtaining in the country as a whole. With 
this in view I asked for the co-operation of several other 
readers* and we collated some facts which form the basis 
of the following remarks. Among the facts which are to 
be taken into consideration as we view the conditions that 
are indicated is the attitude of the readers toward certain 
types of questions and answers, since the credit which the 
readers believe should be given for this or that sort of in- 
formation indicates the views of leading teachers, which in 
turn indicates the sort of work that is now generally to be 
expected from the schools that prepare for college, whether 
they consider such preparation their primary object or a 
mere biproduct of their preparation of youth for life. 

The examination paper follows and I shall cite the ques- 
tions by their numbers as given in the paper : 

Group I. (Answer iwo questions.) 
1. In what ways was English colonial policy in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries better than that of 
France? 511 (5) 

^AssiBtance was rendered by Miss Elizabeth Brigg^s, Professors 
D. S. Muzzey and C. W. Spencer, and Doctors E. F. Humphrey and 
J. M. Mathews, of the Board's readers. They are, however, not 
to be regarded as agreeing with all the statements in this paper. 
On the contrary, some disagree very positively with the writer's 
notion in more' than one particular. 



2. Describe the principles of the Friends or Quakers, the 

founding of Pennsylvania, and its government to 
1760. 334 (3) 

3. What were the motives actuating the founders of four 

of the following colonies: Plymouth, Georgia, Mar3^- 
land, Jamestown, New Netherland. 938 (9) 

Group II. (Answer one question,) 

4. Give an accounj: of Genet's mission and of the foreign 

policy of Washington's second administration. 
342 (3) 

5. From what class in society did the Loyalists mainly 

come, why were they opposed to the Revolution, how 
were they treated, and what became of them ? 492 (5) 

Group III. (Answer three questions,) 

6. Compare briefly the economic conditions of the North 

and the South at the opening of the Civil War. 
682 (7) 

7. Under what circumstances and when was the state of 

California admitted into the Union? 754 (8) 

8. Compare the policies of the following presidents in 

making appointments to office: Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland. 618 (6) 

9. (a) State the author and title of any book or books 

which you have used in addition to your text-book 
in connection with any one of the following topics : 
256 '(2) 

(1) The life of an Englishman connected with 
American history. 

(2) A battle or campaign of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

(3) A battle or campaign of the Civil War. 

(4) Slavery. 
(6) The Tariff. 

(6) Social life in one of the Colonies, 
(b) Discuss the topic you have chosen, showing the 
results of your outside reading. 

Group IV. (Answer one question,) 

10. Compare the methods which the United States has em- 

ployed (a) for the government of territory which has 
been contiguous and (b) for that which has been 
separated from her by the seas, and account for the 
differences. 464 (5) 
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11. Why has the Senate become a much more powerful body 

than the House of Representatives, and in what 
sense may it be said to have "usurped powers be- 
longing to the House and the President ?"' 348 (3) 

Group V. (Answer one question.) 

12. On map 30 indicate as accurately as possible the pos- 

sessions which the United States owns outside the 
limits of the states. In your answer-book state 
briefly the circumstances by which she came into 
control of each of these possessions. 691 (7) 

13. On map 31 indicate approximately the areas west of the 

Alleghany Mountains which were settled between 
1783 and 1803, and between 1803 and 1820. In 
your answer book account for the rapidity with which 
the later portions were settled. 104 (1) 

After each question have been placed two numbers. The 
larger numbers were obtained as follows: One hundred 
papers above the passing mark* were selected at random 
from the records of various readers. Some of these papers 
contained answers to one question and some to another 
among the alternatives allowed. The number given indi- 
cates the total scored in a hundred papers by each question, 
a perfect answer to a question being reckoned at ten. It 
was assumed that such a statement would give some idea 
of the knowledge in possession of the typical American 
school boy on the several topics, a fair assumption being 
that a candidate who omits a question knows more about 
the alternate. The numbers in parentheses were obtained 
from a different set of papers, also above the passing mark. 
If a perfect paper were reckoned at 100 and each question 
at ten, these numbers in parentheses represent the value of 
the answer to each question in the typical paper. 

As one glance's over the questions the high credit given 
to answers 3, 6, 7, and 12 at_once demands attention. Ques- 
tion 3 could be answered by the elementary school gradu- 
ate without much diflBculty, and it was answered with fair 
correctness by nearly all the passable papers. The reason 
whv question 6 seems to have evoked such satisfactory ans- 
wers will be referred to below, under the remarks on 
economics in the schools. Neither question 7 nor question 
12 is particularly difficult for high school graduates, and 
furthermore the former was attempted in order to avoid 
question 9 and the latter to avoid question 13 both of which 
are referred to below. We may therefore turn our atten- 
tion to the four pedagogical problems indicated above and 
see what light the answers to this paper throws upon them. 

(1) Question 9 was evidently framed to give the candi- 
date an opportunity to display the results of his indepen- 
dent or "outside** reading, and the examiner who has 
heard much at gatherings of teachers about the method of 
testing collateral reading pricks up his ears with expectncy. 
The question evidently has in view a student working some- 
what systematically along the lines of a standard text- 
book or syllabus, and then under the encouragement and 
stimulus of his teacher making excursions for his own de- 
lectation into contemporary accounts or larger treatises 
bearing on the subjects suggested by the more systematic 
work. To satisfy the demands of such readers "source- 



'Only those papers were selected which received a passing mark 
or better, because it is well known that many candidates try the 
history examination at a venture without having had anything 
like adequate preparation. They would not think of doing such a 
thing in tne case of physics, geometry or Greek; and there is really 
no reason why they should do so in the case of history if they had 
any idea what history is. But they do, nevertheless, and it would 
be unfair to base a judgment of our history teaching on the aver- 
age paper. That they do is not conjecture on my part. There are 
those who ignore this fact, and therefore claim that the candidates 
are judged too severely in this subject when only about forty per 
oent. of the papers receive the passing mark. 



books '' and '' readings " have been prepared in considerable 
number. One expects to find the titles of such source-books 
mentioned now and then in the answers to this question, 
but one is destined to disappointment. One has a right 
to expect the pupil who has completed a course in the 
fourth year of the secondary school, meeting his teacher 
five times a week for about thirty-six weeks, to know the 
title and author of some other real work on American his- 
tory or government than his text-book, but this righteous 
expectation is not met by realitv so far as those candidates 
who present themselves to the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board are concerned. 

Most of the candidates avoided this question 9 altogether. 
When it was answered and the answers were worth any 
consideration at all, the majority gave Mrs. Stowe's " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." Among the other authors and titles were 
Miss Mary Johnson's novels, " Up from Slavery," by Jacob 
Kiss, (sic). Miss Young's "What a Boy saw in the War," 
and the like. School text-books were now and then men- 
tioned, but were not credited. Some candidates of econ- 
omical turn utilized their preparation for the examination 
in English and submitted Burke's speech on Conciliation 
with America, gratuitously. One is disposed to wonder if 
it would not be advisable for history teachers' associations 
to accept the lead of the teachers of English and publish 
a list of readings on which the examination questions would 
be based. Attention may be called to the list published 
on pages 123 et sec. of the syllabus for secondary schools 
of New York for history and social science. Certainly 
some teachers are not drawing a very clear line between 
fiction and history, and the fiction recommended in some 
cases is certainly not the sort that will encourage dispas- 
sionate weighing of facts, which is one of the objects of 
history teaching. 

(2) There is considerable pressure at present for the in- 
troduction of economics as a separate subject into the sec- 
ondary schools, and its recognition as a subject for College 
entrance credits. On the other hand there is also some 
tendency perceptable to teach a good deal of economics 
with the history under a sort of economic interpretation of 
history, using economic relations to replace the drum and 
trumpet history of our fathers. Neither of these tenden- 
cies seems to have taught the student the meaning of the 
word economic as yet. Question 6 calls for a knowledge of 
the economic condition in the country about the year 1860, 
the answers generally discussed the preparedness for war 
in the North and South at the outbreak of hostilities. One 
may easily doubt whether any credit should be given for 
such an answer, since it has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. If a problem in mathematics is set and the student 
ignores this problem and solves another, is it the custom to 
give him credit for the correct addition and substraction, 
or other mathematical processes used in solution of the 
problem which was not called for? If history is ever to be 
regarded as a subject that is really useful as a means of 
discipline, its requirements must be set up on stricter lines 
than they are at present. The generosity of the readers in 
judging this question accounts for the high grades received 
by the answers in the 100 typical papers. Where a student 
discussed preparedness for war, entirely ignoring the word 
economic, and gave several facts which might be regarded as 
economic factors such as the existence of railroads, and the 
conditions of the food-supply, very considerable credit was 
given for the answer, even though in many cases this in- 
formation was buried in a mass of statements about arsen- 
als, ideals of education, marksmanship, etc. This is not 
meant as a criticism of the readers. If we read with the 
strictness that would be used in some disciplinary subjects, 
the mortality of the candidates would be so great that both 
schools and colleges might feel that the usefulness of the 
Board was greatly over-estimated. 
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If the economic interpretation of history is important, or 
if it is desirable to introduce economics as a separate sub- 
ject into the schools, it certainly seems reasonable to insist 
that pupils obtain a knowledge of the meaning of the word 
economic/ sufficiently definite to enable them to answer a 
simple question containing the word and not wander afield 
stumbling upon facts here and there by accident, and receiv- 
ing credit therefor. This subject, economics in the schools, 
is being studied by a committee of the History Teachers^ 
Association of the Middle States, which hopes to submit a 
helpful report in the not very very distant future. 

(3) Questions 12 and 13 demand knowledge of geogra- 
phy, and 13 was generally omitted. In the records of a 
reader selected at randum, out of 34 papers only seven tried 
this later question, and the reader gave a zero to four of 
the seven efforts. Out of the 100 papers question 12 re- 
•ceived nearly seven times as much credit as question 13. 
The readers felt that 13 was not happily expressed, several 
of them going so far as to say that they themselves would 
be unable to give a satisfactory answer to it, even if their 
•own interpretation of the wording were accepted, and they 
felt that the wording was unclear. Therefore, the most 
liberal estimate was put upon attempts to answer it. Ques- 
tion 12 is an easy one, and full credit was given to a paper 
that gave four possessions — e.g., Alaska, Panama, Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, with reasonably full accounts of their ac- 
quisition. This may be regarded as too liberal, possibly, in 
view of the fact that such an answer omits a considerable 
number of possessions and the question calls for all of them. 

The impression received by the reader of these answers 
to the geography questions is that the high school graduate 
knows almost nothing about the subject, and that it is 
taught with entire inadequacy. It bears out the conclusions 
recently expressed by a French educator that our teaching of 
geography is the weakest point in our secondary school work. 
The liberality of the readers to the candidate was further ap- 
parent in the tendency to give credit for the circumstances 
under which a possession was obtained, when the possession 
itself was incorrectly* located. It is submitted that this 
question calls for geography primarily, and that no credit 
should be given when the locations are incorrect. For ex- 
ample, when the Philippines are put in the West Indies, 
should the credit be given under this paper for an account 
of our acquisition of the islands? Should a paper giving 
the correct location of four possessions be given as much 
credit as one that locates correctly seven, as some did ? No 
criticism is intended of the attitude of the readers, but is 
not their attitude a commentary on the knowledge commonly 
expected of high school graduates as to the political geogra- 
phy of their own country? A committee of the History 
Teachers' Association of the Middle States is now at work 
on the very difficult problem of getting into the pupils' mind 
some ideas of the earth's surface and its political divisions, 
and I bespeak for them the cordial support of all teachers. 

(4) The remaining topic is civics, which to prevent con- 
fusion with constitutional history, may be defined as actual 
government, or dynamic government, government as it is 
at present as opposed to what the constitution makers hoped 
it would be. In this division may be included question 8, 
since the civil service is one of the more important, if not 



the most important, aspect of republican government. It 
will be observed that the answers to this question received 
considerable credit, but they were read with more than con- 
siderable generosity. Assuming the question to be valued 
at 10, 4 credits were assigned to Cleveland, 3 to Jackson, 
2 to Lincoln and 1 to Jefferson. Our tendency to teach a 
sort of false patriotism and ethics based on false informa« 
tion appears in the answers relative to Lincoln, who is pic- 
tured as far above party interests, appointing men with a 
view only to the conduct of each particular office, and re- 
moving no one except the evidently vicious or incompetent. 
Not more than two per cent, of the candidates, probably, 
realized the fact that a large number of political remoyala 
took place in his administration. Jefferson's patriotism is 
praised in the answer, ^^ Jefferson refused to appoint hia 
friends to office, saying that he could get better material 
elsewhere." Few of the candidates know anything of the 
policy of Jefferson or Lincoln, which fact seems to have jus- 
tified the assignment of credits in the grading. Almost all 
knew of some connection between Jackson and the spoils 
system, though some called it the "spoils kitchen system," 
and many knew that Cleveland bore some relation to civil 
service reform. It is surprising that some teachers even 
confuse the expression "civil service" with "civil service 
reform," and speak of the " civil service " as beginning after 
the reconstruction period. Many of the good papers in 
answering this question dealt only with Cabinet appoint- 
ments. 

Civics proper, however, is grouped by the examiners un- 
der questions 10 and 11. The former calls for some knowl- 
edge of our methods of governing depenjiencies, which is 
one of the grand divisions of the science of government. 
Therefore, the teacher should know the subject, but in many 
cases does not. As a result, as our papers showed, the piipil 
is ignorant of it also. Scarcely 10 per cent, of those who 
attempted question 10 and wrote passing papers mentioned 
the ordinance of 1787, which is the foundation of our 
colonial policy for contiguous territory. Of course, the 
question became more difficult than it would otherwise have 
been from the fact that a number of the candidates do not 
seem to have been familiar with the word contiguous, and 
the phrasing of the question left some little doubt in the 
minds of the readers as to what was actually meant. 

Question 11 is more difficult, and still more fault was 
found with the expression of it than with that of question 
10. Even conceding some obscurity to the question and 
some difficulty to the subject, still it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to expect those who have taken a high school course 
in civics to know such elementary facts as that the Senate 
has usurped, very largely, the appointing power from the 
Executive, and the control of finance from the House of 
Representatives. One must avoid even the appearance of 
criticising the particular teachers who prepared these can- 
didates, or even seeming to insinuate that the schools are 
not doing their part as fully as the colleges or universities. 
The fact is what we must note — the fact that our youth are 
graduating from excellently equipped high schools with 
practically no useful knowledge of the machinery of gov- 
ernment which they are to be expected to help to run. The 
fact is indisputable but none the less lamentable.^ 
The teaching of civics to young people in school is of 



■It may be noted that several readers thought that questions 
calling for " economic conditions " demanded too much maturity on 
the part of the candidates. Objection was made to the word 
''economic" on this ground, and the same objection was made to 
the use of the expressions " contiguous territory," " colonial policy," 
** foreign policy," etc. Such criticism is not complimentary to the 
minds of boys and girls of eighteen years, and it is not certain 
that the fault may not be found in methods of instruction rather 
than in immaturity of mind. 



^Attention may be called to a paper printed in the Proceedings 
of the American Political Science Association, Vol. II, pp. 207-228, 
dealing with the amount of knowledge of government possessed by 
those who enter college classes in political science. A committee 
of the American Political Science Association has recently been 
appointed under the leadership of Professor George H. Haynes, of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, to study the methods of teaching 
civics, whence will doubtless come some suggestions useful to us 
all. 
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course extremely difficult, but one wonders whether the lack 
of success is due altogether to the difficulties inherent in 
the task. Some hypothetical answers may be suggested. 
Do not schools attempt to do the work in a shorter time than 
is had in view by the question papers ? Do not many schools 
attempt to cover American History and Civics in three 
hours a week, which is about 60 per cent, of the time they 
are supposed to give to these subjects ? Do not teachers at- 
tempt to teach a great mass of constitutional detail, such as 
the age of Senators, which is comparatively worthless; in- 
stead of concentrating their attention on the repeated illus- 
tration ,of the real difficulties of government, such as that 
inherent in securing efficient public servants by appoint- 
ment? In the third place, are not the civics classes too 
often " held *' by persons who know nothing about the sub- 
ject they are teaching, being primarily teachers of mathe- 
matics or Latin, and receiving classes in civics to fill up 
their schedule? Of course, there can be no doubt that the 
pupils would be far better off playing marbles or jack-straws 
than " studying '* civics under such teachers. 

There follows a suggestion quoted from the letter- of a 
teacher of long and successful experience: "The require- 
ment in civics amounts to nothing; the teachers do not take 
it seriously, they use no separate text for its preparation, and 
there is a strong inclination to r^ard the clauses of the 
Constitution as amply sufficient, and yet civics in its very 
essence is a study of how government is actually working 
under the Constitution, and not how it ought to work in 
theory. I feel more strongly than ever that the College En- 
trance Examination Board should set a special examina- 
tion in civics, as they do now in economics, and divorce 
from American history any statement that civics is required 
in connection with its study.** 

A few general impressions btought away from the read- 
ing may be added. Many of the old errors survive. The 
Quakers are still left in peace by their Indian neighbors only 
because the kindly Friends had bought land from the sav- 
ages and treated them fairly, the cowed and humiliated 
condition of the Indians in the Delaware valley being left 
out of account. Now one would not consider this fact about 
the Indians of great importance to school children, but if 



their relation to the Quakers is to be treated, it should be 
treated truthfully. The old overdrawn and tiierefore false 
estimates of men are still with us. The men of the North 
in the Civil War are either strong, sturdy, vigorous and 
patriotic; or they are all the anemic weaklings produced by 
unremitting toil in stuffy offices. The men of the South 
are either chivalrous cavaliers; or they are lazy, drunken^ 
card-playing aristocrats, lying abed until nearly noon imder 
the ministrations of Negro slaves. Maryland was settled 
only by Catholics. There were no small farmers in the 
South in ante-bellum days. Silly jingoism, patriotic slush, 
are still engendered in "history** classes to send forth 
ridiculous chauvanists as representative Americans. This 
last difficulty is not confbied to our American schools, how- 
ever, which fact may indicate that to correct it one must 
improve human nature somewhat. Dates or any other in- 
dication of a sense of chronology are lamentably lacking, 
despite the urgent demand in the paper for those dates 
which the candidates regard as important. One wonders 
if it will be necessary to return to the old question con- 
taining " ten important dates.** One is not able to see what 
in this day of anti-militarism is the use of asking in ques- 
tion 9 for battles or campaigns, or permitting the candidate 
to use information about them as facts important for the 
average citizen. 

In conclusion, it should be added that those who have 
read these papers for a number of years agree that condi- 
tions have improved somewhat, and that the answer papers 
each year show better work on the part of pupil and teacher. 
This fact is present in the mind of the writer,* and this 
paper is not meant as an accusation against the hundreds 
of conscientious men and women who are teaching history 
in our secondary schools. It is written with the hope that 
it will help us all along, however little, on the road toward 
training our youth through the study of history to use the 
sifted and unvarnished truth; and to understand. and love 
our country with all its faults clearly and fully in mind. 

* It is also evident, of course, that the false patriotism and weak 
geography is often to be laid at the door of those who handle the 
pupils before they reach the high school. 
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BY PROFESSOR EPHRIAM EMERTON, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 



For our present purpose we shall use the word *^medi- 
ajval'* in its largest sense to include the whole period of 
time from the end of the Roman dominion in the West to 
the Protestant Eeformation. In your practice as teachers it 
will, of course, be necessary to refine upon this definition. 
You will have to make clear to your pupils that the institu- 
tions of ancient Rome continue to affect profoundly the life 
of the European peoples long after the forms of the Roman 
imperial administration have passed away, and also that 
the ideas and the methods of modem life begin to influence 
Europe long before they have succeeded in driving out 
those of the strictly mediaeval period. In fact the historical 
teacher finds himself slowly coming to the conclusion that 
'* mediaeval " means rather a certain set of ideas and forms 
of society than a period of time. He becomes interested, 
not so much in fixing definite chronological limits to the 
mediaeval period, as in determining with clearness just 
what are mediaeval ideas and forms, no matter where he 
finds them. 

It is this interest in the institutional aspect of mediaeval 
study that must be our guide in the present inquiry. Our 
object to-day is to ascertain, if we can, to what extent the 

* See editorial note on page 228. 



study of mediaeval history is adapted to the secondary stage 
of education, what are its peculiar difficulties and the best 
ways of overcoming these. That this study has difficulties 
peculiar to itself cannot be denied. Whatever is worth do- 
ing is difficult. It is not a question of selecting the easy 
things for our young people to do, but of making ourselves 
and them familiar with the things we think it wise for them 
to learn, and then helping them to overcome difficulties in 
the most educating way. When we speak of Mediaeval 
History as a difficult subject for young students, we mean, 
necessarily, that it is difficult in comparison with some 
other periods of history, and we have some ideas as to what 
these difficulties are. Let us, therefore, begin with a few 
characterisations of the middle period which shall bring 
out its points of contrast with those that precede and those 
that follow it. 

If we look at Ancient History as a whole, we find it 
presented to us as a series of vast world-empires, one suc- 
ceeding the other as it were by a fixed law of inheritance of 
power. Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, each resting upon its 
control of the great Tigris-Euphrates valley and reaching 
out beyond this in its desperate struggle to dominate the 
whole accessible world. Then Greece, using the method 
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of colonisation and the weapons of Alexander to spread 
even more widely an empire none the less effective and less 
enduring because it is an empire of ideas rather than of 
political administration. Last of all Bome, beginning with 
a city and expanding that city government until it takes in 
the whole civilized world, adopting the administrative 
methods of the East, utilizing the culture of the Hellenic 
peoples, but infusing through it all that amazing capacity 
for law and order that makes its special contribution to the 
history of mankind. Oriental, Greek, Eoman, unlike as 
they are in the essence of their thought and in their con- 
ception of social ideals are alike in this, that each in its 
time claims sovereignty over the whole world of thinking 
men and makes its claim good. Under the domination of 
this idea there is room for only one sovereign people at 
a time. The centre of power changes from the Tigris- 
Euphrates to the shores of the eastern Mediterranean and 
again to take in the whole of the Mediterranean basin; but 
the idea of power does not essentially change. 

At every stage in this progression of Ancient History we 
have to concern ourselves mainly with one great dominant 
state and its struggles to maintain its hold over others. 
It all maps itself out in great broad features on the page of 
history. Its movement is like a continuous triumphal 
march with a splendor and a dignity that appeal even to 
the mind of youth. Its several stages seem like so many 
natural chapters ready for the historian's hand. There is 
about it the simplicity of every great epic. It can be put 
in language that is easily intelligible, for the conflict for 
power is as familiar to the school-boy as to the philosopher. 

If now for a moment we make a similar comparison 
with the quality and the movement of Modern History we 
reach a similar result. In speaking of Modern History we 
mean here the history of Europe since about the time of 
the Protestant Reformation to the middle of the last cen- 
tury. If we were to extend its meaning to the second half 
of the nineteenth century we should have to include in it 
several factors that are likely to find their place in future 
classifications of history rather at the beginning of an epoch, 
whose limits and whose character no man of to-day can ven- 
ture even to suggest. But, confining ourselves to the three 
centuries following the Peace of Augsburg, we may fairly 
describe Modern History as the story of a family of inde- 
pendent states, on a similar level of culture and represent- 
ing each the same general theory of a state. In each we 
find, no matter what its form of government, a well-recog- 
nized governmental system over against a body of subjects 
who accept its action and support its policy with decent 
unanimity. It is acknowledged, as it had never been in 
Europe before, that the government has a right to the con- 
trol of the resources of the state in men and money. To 
question this right, to refuse to pay taxes or to serve in the 
army or to obey the decisions of the courts is treason every- 
where and may be punished with the approval of the body 
of the people. Each state in this modern family has a 
right to its existence, and this right is guaranteed to it by 
the consent of its neighbors. There arises from this mutual 
guarantee what we call the system of the "Balance of 
Power." Any state seeking to disturb this balance by too 
great gains of power will be resisted by a combination among 
the rest, and it is such attempts, met by such combinations 
that form the larger part of the outward history of the mod- 
em peoples. The form of the modern governments is 
mainly the monarchical, and the preservation of the mon- 
archical idea against the attacks of growing popular senti- 
ment is one of the strongest bonds that hold the govern- 
ments in equilibrium. 

It is obvious that this is a social order much more com- 
plicated than that of the ancient world, and yet the ideas it 
expresses are almost as easily understood by the modem 



student. We know almost instinctively what such a state 
is like. This modem world still exists. We read in every 
newspaper of the balance of power or the " European 
Concert.'* We ourselves feel that passionate instinct of 
independence which leads every state to resent the slightest 
encroachment upon its right to manage its own affairs. We 
know the feeling of loyalty, not to any man, but to the idea 
of the state itself which leads men to throw away their lives 
and their fortunes in its support. After all, we feel that in 
the midst of the infinite complication of detail, the motives 
of this modern world, like those of the ancient, are com- 
paratively simple. 

In both these fields of history the terminology is fairly 
intelligible. We know, almost by instinct, the meaning of 
such words as " king," " subject," " Senate," " constitu- 
tion," "army," "civil service," "taxes," "court." The 
king is a person, who by a sort of a divine right, may give 
orders that will be obeyed. His word is feared; his will is. 
law; his person is sacred. A subject is one whose business 
is to obey. He owes allegiance to the king and to no one 
else; he has such rights as the government allows him and 
no others. Taxes are regular pa3rments demanded by 
government from property to enable it to carry on its 
beneficent work; and so on. These are familiar things. 
They can Ue explained in sufficient detail even to quite 
young persons, and the political issues that shape them- 
selves about these things are intelligible even to them. 

If now we turn to the field of mediaeval study we find 
all this changed at once. If we compare the movement of 
mediaeval history with that of the ancient world we are at 
once impressed by its lack of great leading features that 
map it out and command our attention. In place of that 
march of empires in splendid progression, each taking up 
the mission of civilization and handing it on to its successor, 
we find from the close of the Roman period, a mass of 
struggling powers without apparent aim, with little con- 
sciousness of their own identity, clinging blindly to their 
own savage traditions while at the same time they are seek- 
ing to adjust themselves to the strange civilization which 
they have conquered. The units of history are no longer 
great territorial sovereignties, but little groups of indivi- 
duals, thrown together by the accidents of war and fighting^ 
for their corporate existence. England lying somewhat 
outside the melee of continental struggle, yet becomes the 
battleground of Kelt and Saxon and Norman. France 
emerges from the wrestling of Qallo-Roman, Goth, Frank,. 
Burgundian and Hun into the outward semblance of the 
ancient Gaul, but with a unity made unstable by the per- 
sistent claims of local right. Germany is a loose federation 
of tribes, kindred indeed in blood, but fiercely tenacious of 
tribal rights and accepting the fiction of unity under the 
Empire only so long as it costs them little sacrifice of these. 
Italy is for fifteen hundred years politically nothing but a 
geographical expression for a group of local powers with no« 
element of unity except the sham Empire in its fitful dem- 
onstrations of an authority it could never maintain. Spain 
is a mere collection of. separate states without even a pre- 
tence of unity. 

How are we as teachers to present these manifold con- 
fusions to our pupils in such fashion that they can gain 
clear and leading ideas which may serve them to make the 
needed connection between the simpler conditions of the 
ancient and of the modem world? At first thought the at- 
tempt seems well-nigh hopeless, and it is not strange that 
the opinion has gone abroad that it is not worth while to 
make it. We need feel neither surprise nor discourage- 
ment that so many have taken the short and easy way of 
calling it all the "Dark Ages" and letting it go at that. 
All things are dark that we do not understand, and it is 
doubtless easier not to try to understand than to make the 
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effort; but if it is true^ as we have so often been telling 
each other since Droysen taught us the word, that the object 
of historical study is to investigate in order that we may 
understand, then surely we should not give way to apparent 
di£Sculties but face them and so overcome them. 

The first difficulty comes from the distraction of the pu- 
pil's mind due to the scattering of interest. His inclination 
is to wonder what this medley of aimless warfare is all 
about. He searches, as we all do in all our studies, for 
fixed points on which he may concentrate his thought; but 
he cannot find them. Nothing seems to mean quite what it 
ought to mean. France is not France; Italy is not Italy; 
the Empire has no territory. He reads about a war be- 
tween France and England, but when he looks up his France 
on the map, he finds that the greater part of it is England. 
The ruler of Flanders, he reads, is a subject of the king of 
France, but Flanders is fighting on the English side. There 
seems to be no relation between the ideas of territory 
and of sovereignty. A part of this confusion is due 
to the paucity of language. The people who made the 
history of the Middle Ages had no literary language of 
their own. They were obliged to borrow the language of 
the conquered but triumphant Romans, and this has per- 
petuated through the middle period a terminology usually 
inaccurate and often false. Take, for example, the word 
^' king," a word of such evil import, throughout the Boman 
period, that no one ever dared to call himself by it. It was 
reserved for leaders of " barbarian " peoples and, so used, it 
fixed itself in the writings of Somans, upon the chiefs of the 
Germanic tribes which were to be the makers of mediaeval 
history. It carried with it a certain undefined sense of di- 
vine right to rule, and in this sense it has been carried over 
into modern times, so that each one of us comes inevitably 
to associate with it pretty clear and very advanced notions 
of actual power. But now the student of the Middle Ages, 
as he meets the word " king " and looks for the attributes of 
royalty, finds nothing but the empty name and forms. In 
fact, the king, throughout the Middle Ages and in every 
country was regarded by the really strong persons in the 
state as an outsider, always trying {o enforce rights that did 
not belong to him and tolerated only because he was at 
times a convenient agent in guaranteeing their own rights. 
He was not to be trusted with the realities of power lest 
he should grow too great. The forms he might have, so 
long as they did not come to stand for costly sacrifices on 
their part. What is a young pupil to think when he comes 
to such imbecile rulers as these? He must be moved first 
to contempt for them and then to wonder why the land did 
not rise and choose for itself kings that would really rule. 

Still more confusing is the idea of the subject. We 
think of the subject as the man directly responsible to his 
government, owing it military service, taxes and obedience 
to the judgments of its courts. The mediaeval subject had 
no one of these Qualities. He had, in the ordinary course 
of things, no dealings with his government. He could not 
be compelled into its armies ; he was not called upon to pay 
taxes directly into its treasury, and its courts could seldom 
reach him to punish his crimes or compel him to do right by 
his neighbor. In all these relations of life his position was 
dictated, not by his membership in the body of citizens of 
the state, but by his personal relation to some intermediate 
person between him and the government. He was not pri- 
marily, as was the ancient Eoman, and as is the modern 
man, a citizen of his country, but primarily he was a vassal 
of a lord. Only as he fulfilled his duty as a vassal did he 
enter into the bond of citizenship. What was a legislature 
in the Middle Ages ? Books are full of such words as " sen- 
aiu8** " placitum'' " concilium/' denoting some form of as- 
sembly of privileged persons giving advice to kings or 
princes, but in the sense in which we understand the word 



'^ legislature," as a body having a right either to make lawa 
or to confirm them, the thing is hardly found in the Middle 
Ages. Law was almost wholly a matter of precedent or 
custom, interpreted by the courts without learned assis- 
tance and growing according to the needs of a growing civ- 
ilization without much direction from above. The assem- 
bly of the people was an irregular gathering of the fighting 
men called to take council with the king as to the cam- 
paigning of the coming year. Only in the latter part of the 
middle period do we find, in the English parliament, the 
French Estates General and the Qerman Diet the first 
feeble beginnings of legislatures in the modern sense. 

And then, the army. O^ir pupil naturally thinks of an 
army as a body of soldiers under strict command, bound to 
serve until the object for which they are enlisted is accom- 
plished and, whether professional or volunteer, forming a 
solid material force on which the government can rely. He 
imagines such a force as necessarily divided into orderly 
groups, legions, divisions, companies or what not under a 
well-ordered system of officers in regular grades. He be- 
gins his reading of mediaeval history with Such ideas in 
mind, only to discover that nothing of all this is true. 
Wars enough there are indeed, but of national armies, serv- 
ing for great patriotic ends and bound to their service by 
the sense of duty to their government, he finds hardly a 
trace. Like everything else in this topsy-turvy world the 
army seems to be little more than a chance gathering of 
fighting men thrown together by accidents that seem to 
have little relation to the really great questions of politics. 
Its methods of action are a sort of magnified duelling; its 
terms of service are short and determined by contracts that 
have nothing to do with the immediate ends of the present' 
conflict. 

Finally, if our pupil gets so far as to think about the 
question of a judicial system, he finds courts of law enough, 
but to his surprise they seem to have nothing to do with 
the government of the land. They are in th^ hands of a 
multitude of princes, lay and clerical, who administer, not 
a general law, but the customs of the provinces they repre- 
sent. If, over all these, he gets glimpses of a king's jus- 
tice now and then, he is surprised to find this the weakest 
element in the whole system, regarded as an intrusion and 
only to be enforced by special and fitful displays of the 
royal power. 

So far, then, we seem to be offering to our pupil only a 
bundle of negations. If we are to help him, we must find 
many positive things to tell him, and we can justify our- 
selves as teachers only in so far as we do this. What are 
some of the positive aids we can supply to his inexperi- 
ence? In the first place our aim should be so far as pos- 
sible to give him certain points of unity and simplicity to 
which he can cling in the midst of the complexities and 
contradictions we have been considering. It will help if we 
can show him that there are some great universal ideas and 
institutions that last through all the shiftings and confus- 
ions of the middle period. 

First: — ^The transition from Roman to mediaeval times 
can be put before him in fairly large features. The move- 
ment of events during the period of the migrations is along 
tolerably simple lines. There are a few great peoples of 
related origin moved by a common impulse and following 
similar paths in their occupation of the Roman inheritance. 
Their advance may be treated partly from the Roman side, 
not, as in Gibbon's dramatic picture, so as to give an im- 
pression of decline and decay, but so as to connect with the 
pupil's previous study of Roman history and to show as 
many as possible of the constructive effects of Rome upon 
the life of the new Europe. The principle of unity which 
he has been accustomed to see in the Roman Empire, he 
can be taught to find in the new religious institutions 
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which are makiiig of the populations an essentially Chris- 
tian community. As the papal organization begins to shape 
itself in the West from the time of Leo the Great in the fifth 
century, he can be shown that the real succession of the 
Roman Empire is to be found in the Roman Church. The 
vast papal influence, as shown in such personalities as 
Gregory I. at the beginning of the seventh, Nicholas I. in 
the middle of the ninth and Gregory VII. in the second half 
of the eleventh century, can be so kept in the centre of his 
reading that it will supply the element of uniiy which is 
otherwise wanting. Such a book, for example, as Milman's 
" Latin Christianity " is no less a political history of Europe 
than a story, as its sub-title would indicate, of the Great 
Latin Patriarchate. So at a later period Creighton's " His- 
tory of the Papacy during the Reformation '' is really a 
sketch of European affairs during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It is not too much for the young pupil's 
comprehension that all the peoples of Europe, divided as 
they are by nationalities and by social classes, are all united 
in this one great common possession of a religion and a cul- 
ture derived from Rome and holding them still, after gen- 
erations of separation in an ideal attachment to something 
they feel to be higher and better than anything in their 
present world. So far as the immediate policy of the Pap- 
acy itself is concerned, that is quite simple. Prom Leo I. 
to Boniface VIII. it pursues the same ends. It aims to 
bring all the peoples of Europe into one kingdom of God. 
It claims the right to define this kingdom, and it does this 
after the method of the times. It utilizes every religious 
and social and political movement of the mediaeval peoples 
to enforce anew this ideal of a vast Christian State, gov- 
erned in the last resort by an appeal to its own divinely 
constituted tribunal. This is a splendid conception, no less 
grand in its outline than the notions of world sovereignty in 
tiie kingdoms of the East or in the Roman Empire itself. 
That is one of the elements of unity and simplicity that can 
be made intelligible to the school-boy. 

But this mediaeval world is not only a Christian world; 
it is also to a great extent a Teutonic world. To define it 
fully we have to call in the Teutonic-Christian federation 
of peoples. Germanic blood has come to dominate the 
North entirely and to affect profoundly the Romanic peo- 
ples of the South. This brings us to the second great prin- 
ciple of unity, the Mediaeval Empire, that Holy Roman 
Empire of which it has, as you doubtless know, been clev- 
erly said that it was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire. 
We might, if we chose, follow up that comment and show 
how little there was of holiness, of Romanness and of truly 
imperial quality in that very curious institution. But we 
are seeking here, not for minute analysis, but rather for the 
largest possible effects in presenting our picture to the 
mind of youth. One error we must, however, guard him 
against. He must not be allowed to get the idea that the 
empire of the Middle Ages was in any real sense the succes- 
sor of the ancient empire of Rome. That some such notion 
was before the mind of Charlemagne is altogether possible, 
but how inadequate and fleeting it must have been is per- 
fectly shown in Charlemagn^s failure to provide in any ef- 
fective way for its continuance. That Otto the Great had 
imperialist ideas and that these were carried by his grand- 
son Otto III. to the point of a morbid absurdity ; that Henry 
III. maintained a certain imperial dignity, and that Fred- 
eric Barbarossa exhausted the learning of the lawyers of 
Bologna to demonstrate his imperial rights in Italy, — ^all 
this cannot cover up the plain fact that, saving a few pre- 
rogatives of honor, no emperor of the Middle Ages ever was 
able and few attempted to carry out anything like a really 
imperial policy. "VWiat passes for such is in reality the at- 
tempt of a strong German kingdom to extend its control 
over Italy and as much of the borderland between itself and 
France as it could command. The accidental possession of 



the Empire by Germany has confused this issue in the 
minds of modem students as it confused it in the practice of 
the time itself. 

There is, however, one function of the Empire which is 
useful for our purpose as teachers. The claims of the papal 
imperium had to be met by some representation of the Chris- 
tian world as a whole. Since the close of the Roman period, 
in which great councils under imperial protection and con- 
trol had furnished such a representation, there had been no 
regular organ for the Christian consciousness of the West. 
Councils there had been, indeed, some of them claiming to 
be ecumenical; but, until the rising tide of nationaUsm 
should reach its height in the monarchy of Philip IV. of 
France and of Edward III. in England, there was no power 
that could claim the right to oppose papal aggression ex- 
cept the power of the Empire. That is the meaning of the 
activities of Otto and Henry III. and Frederic Barbarossa. 
Without in the least trying to minimize their purely politi- 
cal ambitions, we may safely define the meaning of their 
imperial quality as consisting chiefly in their work of pro- 
tecting, disciplining and restraining their colleague in the 
mediaeval system, the Pope at Rome. Thus limited we may 
use the idea of the Empire to help map out before our pu- 
pil's mind the course of mediaeval development. It can be 
utilized, but it must not be thrust into the foreground of 
our teaching. 

This brings us to the most difficult subject of all, the 
feudal society and feudal institutions. How shall we make 
these apparently hopeless complications clear to the young 
pupil? I think it would be a help if we could make him 
understand pretty early that this is only one of the feudal- 
isms that have made their appearance in the world, and that 
it was the result of conditions similar to those that have pro- 
duced a similar state of society in other places. For in- 
stance, it might clear his mind if we should remind him that 
for a long period, almost contemporaneous with the feudal 
period in Europe, the Japanese were going through a Qtage 
almost precisely like that which he is studying. If he 
could once get the idea that feudalism in both these cases 
arose from the overgrown power of a great landed nobility 
trying to increase its own advantage as against a formally 
recognized, but actually weak kingdom, he might perhaps 
escape the error that feudalism in Europe was the creation 
of any person or group of persons. It would then seem to 
him the natural result of certain conditions which would 
produce it or something like it wher/ever they might appear. 

Then I think we should avoid, as far as possible, the 
use of terms in a misleading sense. We must, once for all, 
put out of our own and so out of our pupil's mind the no- 
tion that the king is the central figure of public life, the 
source of law, the emblem of power, the type of justice, the 
defender of religion. Books written under the influence of 
monarchical institutions have given a monarchical turn to 
the events of a period in which the monarchy is one of the 
least important elements of the state. They have filled our 
manuals with such phrases as '^wicked barons,'' "lawless 
knights," "greedy abbots," "purse-proud burghers," 
"haughty nobles," "rebel chiefs," and so on. These are 
mainly conventional phrases borrowed from a different 
order of society. They imply that the feudal period was a 
time of anarchy, and that only in the revival of the ancient 
monarchical idea was there any safety for society or any 
hope of human progress. Now there is much to suggest 
such a view of the middle period ; but if we go deep enough 
we learn that this is not a period of anarchy, but of a law 
which we do not readily understand. If it is the business 
of the historian to try to understand, then here it is our ob- 
vious duty, not to borrow handy phrases from traditional 
presentations of history, but to see whether we may not per- 
haps get new points of view that will be more instructive 
both to our pupils and to ourselves. To give an example: 
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Oiesebrecht's Deutsche Kaiserzeit is one of the most read- 
able and attaching pictures of the growth of the German 
kingdom from Otto to Frederic Barbarossa. It is written 
from a profound knowledge of the sources, with a plain de- 
sire to tell the truth and with much charm of style, but its 
representation of events in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries is largely colored by the reflection of events in the 
nineteenth. T^s mediaeval empire is to be brought into 
as close relation as possible to the new German Empire of 
the HohenzoUems. In the continual conflicts of the king 
with the heads of the ancient race-duchies it is always the 
king who is right and the dukes who are wrong. The 
king's right is a sacred thing and whoso resists it is a 
rebel and a traitor to the state. In fact the real centres of 
law and right are these same local powers, and it is the 
king who is the intruder. The true feeling of the time 
gathers about the representative of what stood for the popu- 
lar cause and not about the idea of nationality as repre- 
sented by the king. It is all expressed in that famous story 
of the king who summons his baron to war, and on his re- 
fusal threatens him : ^^ By God ! Sir Knight, you shcdl 
either go or hang!" But the knight answers: '^By God! 
Sir King, I will neither go nor hang V* Such a defiance is 
not mere rebellion to a higher power, a mere exhibition of 
brutal bravado; it is the expression of a sense of law resid- 
ing, not in the king, but in the people who counted. If it 
is hard for us to understand a society in which this state of 
things prevailed, we may help ourselves by remembering 
that it ^'s just as hard for the average European of to-day to 
xmderstand the working of our own democracy. He starts 
always from the government, and expects to find govern- 
ment r^ulating the minutest interests of society. The 
idea of self-help, which seems to us the simplest condition 
of social well-being, is to him a mystery which often, after 
years spent in our midst, remains as profound as ever. 

Now in trying to present feudal society to the pupil it 
may be helpful to follow certain details of the feudal rela- 
tion itself. First there is the element of personal attach- 
ment of the vassal to his lord. It is true, there is no pre- 
cise analogy to this relation in our modem life, but it con- 
tains an idea so universally human, that it should not be 
difficult to put it in language. It is the mediaeval expres- 
sion of that quality of personal leadership which in every 
community from the school to the State is bound to have 
its effect. No matter how it is hedged in by rules it will 
outy and we have the school hero, the organizer of business 
enterprises, the party boss, the. religious leader. This is 
the quality of the feudal chieftain, actual success in life 
gradually crystallizing into hereditary rights, which, 
however, must be maintained by continuous capacity or 
they will be lost. It is the figure of the strong man making 
himself felt among men of lesser parts. Then comes in with 
this personal element the economic. The strong man gets 
his reward in the commodity which was most plentiful and 
most rewarding, namely in land, and thus we are brought 
to the territorial aspect of feudalism. The landlord comes 
to exercise many of the powers of the lord of the land. 
The possession of land and the lordship over the men on it 
are combined into that peculiar function of the mediaeval 
prince. It is in this way that he comes to stand between 
the nominal government and the great body of the subjects. 
He holds his own people by the personal tie, and he makes 
use of his land to reward them again as he has taken his 
own reward. But these two qualities lead to another: 
the chieftain is forced into the character of a judge. He 
exercises judicial functions and thus acquires judicial rights. 

Then again we have to bring in a class of the people, 
who at first seem to have no relation to all this landed aris- 
tocracy of fighting men, — the servile or half-servile class 
of artisans and traders. ' It is not hard to make even the 



modern industrially bom and bred American pupil under- 
stand that in a society like this the idea of trade and manu- 
facture had a something degrading about it, and that the 
fighting classes had a certain right to the product of the 
labor tiiey despised. If he finds this hard to understand 
remind him that it is only a generation ago that we in this 
country were taking possession not only of the labor, but 
of the persons of human beings, and perhaps he will see it 
more clearly. If then he grasps this idea it will surely 
interest him to learn how these same manufacturing and 
trading classes gradually come to have notions of their own 
about their personal rights; how they gather more and 
more in cities where the pressure of feudal ideas was less 
hard; how they organize themselves into great trades unions 
and so come to a higher sense of their importance in the 
social scale, and then, finally, how in many places they 
are strong enough to throw off the yoke of their feudal 
masters, to ally themselves with the kings and thus to 
build up the splendid cities of France and Italy, in which 
the finest developments of the middle period are to be found. 
It will be easy then to show that cities in Italy become the 
actual centers of political states and so to connect them 
with the larger movement of European politics. 

Then we must not forget the most peculiar of all 
mediaeval institutions, the monastic system. Here is a 
form of human life so strange its very strangeness makes 
it attractive and impressive. The picture of the mediaeval 
monastery with its singular charm for the men and women 
of the time, with ite curious combination of religious with 
social and economic motive is one readily made intelligible 
to the pupil. Just as he learns to understand the bond of 
the fighting man to his lord as the dominant motive of his 
life, so he can be made to understend the bond of the monk 
to his abbot, to his House, and to his order. In these 
days we are coming to leap more clearly than used to be 
the case how very human these cloistered pioneers of in- 
dustry and of learning were. We are learning to set them 
in their right place in the midst of the half savage society 
that was waiting to be civilized. We are now able to see 
that the gradual betterment of social conditions which we 
can observe from the tenth cCntury on was largely owing to 
the combined effort of the monastic clergy under the im- 
pulse of the Clugny reforms, these then reacting on the 
secular clergy and these again infiuencing the mling 

f)0wers of Europe. The Peace of the Land, enforced by 
aw and military strength, follows upon "The Peace of 
God,'* enforced by a sense of responsibility to the Church 
as the agent of the divine will. 

After all these specifically mediaeval elements have 
been put before the pupil and properly illustrated, there 
remains a factor much more easily dealt with : the territorial 
development of the European states. If this is approached 
from the wrong end, that is, from the modem map, we are 
sure to run into many confusions. The truer method is to 
begin with the stmggle of feudal groups not as yet deter- 
mined by the lines of nationality. If, for example, we 
follow the wrestling of the grandsons of Charlemagne, we 
see them at first following the mere instinct of possession, 
with only the faintest outline of a race feeling dividing 
them roughly into East and West. If we take up the con- 
flicte between what we call England and France during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, we find ourselves deal- 
ing with the friction of lesser feudal units rather than with 
the national entities themselves. The same is true of the 
desperate efforte of German kings to overcome the resist- 
ance of their dependencies and if we enter into that doubt- 
ful region between what comes to be German and what 
comes to be French, the fact is still more impressive that 
the key to it all is in the sense of feudal right, quite inde- 
pendently of the largeness or smallness of the feudal unit. 
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These points of view carry us on well through the twelfth 
century; but then our perspective begins to change. From 
the time of Philip Augustus and the later Hohenstaufens 
it is most instructive to place the idea of nationality more 
toward the front of our picture. National monarchies, 
national languages, national armies are beginning to take 
form as the tangible rallying-points for the larger move- 
ment of humanity. And with these the map of Europe is 
becoming clearer. The smaller territorial units are slowly 
giving way to the larger, and this group of larger territorial 
units are taking the place also of the vast universal mediaeval 
ideals of the Empire and the Papacy. 

In a word we are approaching the forms of the modem 
Europe, and as we do so the language of our science be- 
comes simpler and more intelligible to the pupil. Feudal 
arrangements, which until now have had the right of way 
and have only with diflSculty accepted the intrusion of 
national ideas, are now being thrust aside and put on the 
defensive. They are very tenacious of life. The affection 
of the people gathers about them even when they are act- 
ing to their hurt, and the king's right has often to be 
harshly enforced long after it has become formally accepted. 
The idea of loyalty to the nation and to the king as the 
representative of the nation is a thing of slow growth, re- 
quiring to be bought by every kind of privilege and only 
gradually replacing the old loyalty to the nearest strong 
person who could make it worth while. 

I have thus tried to bring before you what seem to me 
the most important considerations for the teacher who 
is called upon to teach Mediaeval History in a secondary 
school. It has not been my purpose to suggest any specific 
tricks of the trade by which these points of view are to be 
enforced. Those every teacher must discover for himself 
in order to make them of much value to him. Let me say 
only that to make these points of view useful to the pupil 
they must be illustrated constantly by concrete cases. 
Youth loves the concrete, and remembers it; but to give 
meaning to the concrete it must be shown in its place in a 
larger scheme and in its true relation to other concrete 
things. More than in other periods of European history it 
is possible in this to show a unity of public life and thought 
under the domination of leading ideas and institutions. 
These must, therefore, be utilized to the fullest extent; but 
the modern student demands instinctively and rightly that 
these generalizations shall be shown to be formed from 
concrete observation and not a priori from any airy specula- 
tions whatever. I am sure I need not at this late day urge 
upon you the absolute importance of keeping the essentials 
of chronology and geography constantly before the pupil's 
mind. If to this caution I add that none of the devices for 
making pupils acquainted at first hand with some of the 
materials of their study should be neglected, I shall have 
gone as far along this line of specific suggestion as time 
will allow. 

American Historical Association 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association will be held in Boston and Cambridge, December 27th 
to 31, 1912. The headquarters of the association will be the Cop- 
ley Plaza, Copley Square, Boston. In connection with the asso- 
ciation, the following associations will hold their meetings at the 
same time and place: The American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Sociological 
Society, the American Statistical Association, the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, the New England History Teachers* Association. The 
program for the sessions is as follows: 

FUDAT, DEOElfBEB 27. 

Meeting of the Executive Coimcil of the American Historical As- 
sociation. 3 P.M. 



Address. Albion W. Snuill, President of the American Socielogical 

Society. 4 P.M. 
Address. Walter F. Wilcox, President of the American Staiisti- 

cal Association. 4 P.M. 
Address. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the American Historical 

Association. 8 P.M. 
At the conclusion of President Roosevelt's address, there will be 

an informal gathering of members of all the Associations at 

the Copley Plaza. 9 P.M. 

SATUBDAT, DEOKMBEB 28. 

Meetings of Committees (at the call of chairman). 9 A.M. 
Conferences. All at 10 A.M. 

Archivists- 
Chairman, Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania. 

Some Fundamental Principles in Relation to Archives. 
Waldo G Leland, Carnegie Institution. 

An Archive Manual, its Plan and Scope. 
Victor H. Paltsits, Public Archives Commission. 

Ancient History — 

Chairman, Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Oriental History as a Field of Investigation. 

George F. Moore, Harvard University. 
Graeco-Roman History as a Field of Investigation. 

Henry A. Sill, Cornell University. 
Discussion led by James H. Breasted, University of Chicago; 

Robert W. Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary; William 

Steams Davis, University of Minnesota. 

Historical Bibliography — 

Chairman, William A. Dunning, Columbia University. 

The Reviewing of Historical Books. 
Carl Becker, University of Kansas. 

Discussion led by J. Franklin Jameson, American Historical 
Review; Davis R. Dewey, American Economic Review; 
W. Dawson Johnston, Columbia University; Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson, Princeton University; Charles M. Andrews, Yale 
University; Walter Lichtenstein, Norihwestem University. 
Luncheon, tendered to members of the association at the building 

of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1 P.M. 
Conferences. All at 2.30 P.M. 

Teachers of History. (Joint meeting with the New England 

History Teachers' Association.) 

Chairman, William S. Ferguson, President of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers' Association. 

Report on Historical Equipment in High Schools and Colleges 
by the Committee of the New England History Teachers' 
Aissociation ; John 0. Sumner, chairman Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Philip P. Chase, Milton Academy; 
Miss Lotta A. Clark, Charlestown High School; Miss Mabel 
Hill, Lowell Normal School; William MacDondald, Brown- 
University; Francis A. Smith, Girls' High School, Boston; 
Harry M. Varrell, Simmons College. 

Discussion led by Henry Johnson, Teachers' College, Columbia 
University; Addison L. Fulwider, High Pchool, Freeport, DL 

In connection with this report an exhibit of rooms furnished 
with typical equipments has been arranged in the buildings 
of Simmons College. 

Ninth Annual Conference of Historical Societies — 

Chairman, Waldo Lincoln, President of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 
Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, Secretary of the American His- 
torical Association. 

Opening remarks by the Chairman and Report of the Secretary. 

Report of Committee of Seven on Co-operation between His- 
torical Societies, by the Chairman, Dunbar Rowland, Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Jackson, Miss. 

Genealogy and History. Charles K. Bolton, Librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society. Worthington C. Ford, 
Editor of Publications, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Discussion. 

Mediaeval History — 

Chairman, George B. Adams, Yale University. 
Profitable Fields of Investigation in Medieval History. 
James Westfall Thompson, University of Chicago. 
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Discussion led by James T. Shotwell, Columbia University; 

Albert B. White, University of Minnesota; Howard L. Gray, 

Harvard University; William K Lunt, Cornell University; 

Edgar H. McNeal, Ohio State University. 

Address. Frank A. Fetter, President of the American Economic 

Association. 8 P.M. 
Address. Albert Bushnell Hart, President of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. 8 P.M. 
Smoker. 10 P.M. 

MONDAY, DECEMBEB 30. 

The morning and afternoon sessions will be held in Cambridge. 
Conferences. All at 10 A.M. 
American History — 

Chairman, Frederick J. Turner, Harvard University. 
Profitable Subjects for Investigation in American History, 
1815- 1860. 
William £. Dodd, University of Chicago. 
Discussion led by Ulrich B. Phillips, University of Michigan; 
Theodore C. Smith, WUliams College; Allen Johnson, Yale 
University; Homer C. Hockett, Ohio State University; 
P. Orman Ray, Pennsylvania State College. 
Modem History — 

Chairman, Charles Downer Hazen, Smith College. 
The History of Modem Commerce as a Field for Investigation. 

Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University. 
Discussion led by Clive Day, Yale University; Alfred L. P. 
Dennis, University of Wisconsin; William E. Lingelbach, 
University of Pennsylvania; Abbott P. Usher, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Clarence H. Haring, Bryn Mawr College; Stewart 
L. Mims, Yale University. 
Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 10 A.M. 
President, Reuben Gold Thwaites, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 
General subject: New England and the West. 
Side-Lights on the Scioto Company — ^The Early Movement of 
New England into the West. 
Archer B. Hulbert, Marietta College. 
The New England Element in Illinois Politics before 1830. 

Solon J. Buck, University of Hlinois. 
New England and the Western Reserve. 

Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College. 
The Mayflower Compact and its Descendants. 
Mrs. Lois Kimball Mathews, University of Wisconsin. 
Luncheon offered by Harvard University. 12.30 P.M. 
Government and American History. (Joint session with the 
American Political Science Association.) 2 P.M. 
Papers by 
harry A. Garfield, Williams College. 
Adam Short t. Civil Service Commission of Canada. 
The Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition Laws. 

Frank M. Anderson, University of Minnesota. 
The Point of View of British Travellers in America, 1810-1860. 
Ephraim D. Adams, Stanford University. 
Annual Business Meeting. 4 P.M. 
Reception by President and Mrs. Lowell. 6 P.M. 
European History. 8.15 P.M. 
Anent the Middle Ages. 

George L. Burr, Cornell University. 
Antecedents of the Quattrocento. 

Henry Osbom Taylor, New York City. 
The Star Chamber. 

Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. 
CHspi: A Legend in the Making. 
William R. Thayer, Cambridge. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBEB 31. 

American History. 10 A.M. 
The New Columbus. 

Henry P. Biggar, London, England. 
Religious Forces in the American Revolution. 

Claude H. Van Tyne, University of Michigan. 
The Tragedy of December, 1812. 
Charles Francis Adams, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
The True President Johnson. 
James Schouler, Boston. 
Subscription luncheon, with brief addresses, at the Copley Plaza. 
1 P.M. 
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— ^An interesting comparison of Bismark and Gladstone, by 
James Lane Block, of Chicago, is to be found in *' The Sewanee Re- 
view " for October. 

— " The Voltaire of Portugal," by Mary H. AUies (*' The Catholic 
World," October), is of interest in view of the governmental policy 
of the Portugese Republic. The title has reference to Sebastian 
Joseph De Carvalho, Marquis of Pomba (1699-1782). 

— " Le Revue " for October contains nine pieces of heretofore un- 
published testimony upon Napoleon's campaign of 1812,contributed 
by Arthur Chuquet, author of "Guerre de Russie." The contribu- 
tions vary much in importance, but all are of interest. 

— ^The picturesque life of early California days is well refiected 
in " A Mission Town in the Sixties," by Georgiana Parks Ballard 
("Overiand Monthly," October). 

—The "Atlantic Monthly" announces for 1913 a group of Con- 
federate portraits by Gamabiel Bradford, Jr., similar to the studies 
of Robert E. Lee, which appeared a year ago. These studies were 
announced for 1912, but the large amount of work involved in 
their preparation made postponement of their publication neces- 
sary. Portraits of the following are now ready to appear: Joseph 
E. Johnston, J. E. B. Stuart, James Longstreet, Judah P. Benjamin. 



r. B. Williams in "Fresh Light on Cromwell at Drogheda" 
('*The Nineteenth Century and After," September) places 
the conduct of Cromwell in a much less favorable light than that 
in which he has been placed by Gardiner, the historian. 

—In "A Search for the Last Inca Capitol" (^'Harper's Maga- 
zine," October), Hiram Bingham, Director of the Yale Peruvian 
Expedition, presents his evidence for the opinion that the last 
Inca capitol was at Rasaspato. Intersting illustrations accompany 
the article. 

^" Scribner s Magazine " for October contains an unusually in- 
teresting article entitled, "The River Colbert." It is the second 
of a series by John Finley, under the general title, " The French in 
the Heart of America." " Colbert " is the name given by Joliet on 
one of his maps to the Mississippi River. The article is illustrated 
by numerous pictures and a copy of Joliet's map. 

—"The Panama Cknal Tolls: A British View" appears in "The 
North American Review " for October. The author, Archibald R. 
Colquhoun, expresses the belief that in the use of the canal coast- 
wise vessels cftnnot in equity be placed on a differential baiBis, but 
he believes "that public opinion in Great Britoin is not greatly 
exercised on the subject." 

— >" The Annexation of Korea. An Essay in ' Benevolent Assimila 
tion,' " by George Trumbull Ladd, appears in the " Yale Review * 
for July. Professor Ladd considers the conditions favorable and 
unfavorable to the end which Japan has in view, shows what has 
already been accomplished, and says in conclusion that there is " a 
fair prospect that the world will witness in the case of Japan and 
Korea an instonce of benevolent assimilation in the moral and 
spiritual as well as the political meaning ot the term." 

— ^"A treeless world might not be uninhabitoble, but it is an 
historical face that migration, racial progress, and growth of popu- 
lation have been guided by the forest distribution of the world, 
modified, of course, by other conditions, but having that as one of 
the chief influences." This quototion from Defebaugh, "History 
of the Lumber Industry in America," serves as the text 4)f a lec- 
ture on " Forests and American History," delivered by Hugo Win- 
kenwerder at the University of California, November 15, 1911. 
(".The University of California Chronicle," April, 1912.) 

•—"A Rapid Journey Through the Masai Steppes," an article by 
Dr. von Schrenck (" Hlustrirte Zeitung," September 26th), it ac- 
companied by illustrations of especial interest from an antropo- 
logical view-point. 
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Professor Emerton's paper upon "The Teaching of Mediaval 
History in Schools," printed in this number, was originally read 
before the New England History Teachers' Association, at its 
meeting of October 22, 1904. A number of requests for its re- 
publication have reached us. With the permission of Professor 
Emerton and of the Council of the New England History Teachers' 
Association, it is here reproduced. 



Acknowledgement is due to Dr. Ernest F. Henderson, and to 
his publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, for permission to re- 
produce the illustrations on the front cover and in the body of Dr. 
Henderson's article. They are taken from a list of 171 pictures 
used in Dr. Henderson's work, "Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution," published in November, by Putnams. The work is 
not merely a collection of pictures illustrating the events from 
1780 to 1796, but it gives a succinct history of the Revolution. 



The American Historical Review for October, 1912, is a notable 
number. The contributed articles are well 'distributed over the* 
field of history: Professor W. S. Ferguson makes some original 
interpretations of ancient deifications of rulers in a paper entitled! 
'"Legalized Absolutism en Route from Greece to Rome;" Dr. W. E. 
Lunt studies from hitherto unused materials the first levy of 
papal annates in the British Isles; Mr. A. C. Dudley corrects the 
usual generalizations about the persecutions of Dissenters under 
the Clarendon Code in the reign of CSiarles II; and Mr. J. C 
Randall analyzes incisively the confiscation acts of Congress, passed • 
during the CSvil War. 

The documents printed in this number of the " Review " are- 
unusually interesting. They consist of the diary of Thomas- 
Ewing, secretary of the treasury under Harrison and Tyler, tor- 
the months of August and September, 1841; and they throw much 
light upon the relations of Tyler to the cabinet members whonii 
he had retained from Harrison's cabinet. Tyler's attitude toward! 
the bank bills and the other Whig measures is well shown; as 
well as Clay's determination to force an issue with the President.. 

The leading article, however, is '* The National Archives: A. 
Programme," contributed by Dr. Waldo G. Leland. secretary of 
the American * Historical Association. Dr. Leland is well fitted 
for his task of outlining a national archive policy, not only by 
virtue of his intimate knowledge of the character, location, and' 
physical condition of the archives in Washington, but also on> 
account of his extended study of archive methods and archive 
materials in European depositories. In this article Dr. Leland' 
briefly describes the character and extent of the archives in the 
governmental departments in Washington, and refers to the 
legal provisions for their care and accessibility by investigators- 
and departmental clerks. He shows vividly the existing careless- 
ness in the storing of archives, and the dangers to which they 
are subject from fire, dampness and vandalism; and points out 
the present difficulties encountered in the consulting of archives- 
not only by investigators, but by departmental officials as well. 
A situation exists which is intolerable whether viewed from vbe 
standpoint of the administrative official or of the student. 

Adopting the hypothesis that it is as much the function of gov- 
ernment to preserve and utilize its archives as it is to levy taxes 
and make loans, Dr. Leland urges the adoption of two essentials 
in a national archive policy; the erection of a suitable archive 
depot, and the organization of an archive administration. The 
suitable size, construction, exterior appearance, and interior ar- 
rangements of a national archive building are taken up in turn 
by the writer and a scheme presented based upon the best Euro- 
pean and American experience. Under the heading of the adminis- 
tration of the archives. Dr. Leland points out the classes of ma- 
terial which should be transferred from departmental offices to 
the central depot; the use to be made of the central depot by 
departmental officials; the problems of the care of archives; the- 
question of the destruction of useless papers; the means to be 
taken to render the archives accessible by general guides, inven- 
tories, calendars, and collections of texts; and provisions or re- 
strictions for the use of the archives by investigators. He con- 
cludes: *' It has been shown that the present conditions have 
become intolerable, and that the remedial measures thus far 
tried, are but makeshifts, aggravating the many evils rather than 
affording relief. To continue as at present is to perpetuate in- 
efficiency and extravagance and to incur risks for which no gov- 
ernment should wish to be responsible to the nation. It is the 
plain duty of Congress to provide a better method, a system ade- 
quate to the administrative needs of a great government, a build- 
ing worthy of a great nation, in which both the requirements of 
public business and those of historical scholarship shall be com- 
pletely satisfied The very absence of a system and of a buildings 
leaves us carte blanche for arrangements marked by ideal excel- 
lence. Why should the nation not have the best of all national 
archive buildings? Is it not incumbent upon all who cherish our 
history, and who desire that the rightful heritage of future gener- 
ations shall pass to them unimpaired, to urge vigorously upon 
Congress the performance of this long-neglected duty, the meet- 
ing of this pressing problem by an ideal solution?" 
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ine of Modern European History, Based Upon the Recommendations of the Committee of Five 

BY DAinSL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D^ AND ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PHJ>. 

II. Industrial and Commercial Conditions in Europe in the Eighteenth Century 



Scarcely one of the numerous histories of Europe in the eigh- 
teenth century devotes more than a few pages to an analysis of 
the economic conditions which are the key to most of the political 
changes which took place in countries like England, France, Hol- 
land and Spain. Yet we now recognize that many of the economic 
impulses which have created modem conditions were actuating the 
merchants and the traders, even the kings and princes of those 
times. It is our purpose, therefore, in this month's outline to 
present an analysis of these economic impulses. 

Methods of Hannfacture. 

To understand the economic conditions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one must study first the processes of manufacture which 
existed generally throughout Europe. In producing for the home 
market, in the production of goods for local consumption — ^and 
this, after all, still made up the bulk of the trade of each country 
— ^the guild system which had had its origin in the Middle Ages 
■tUl existed almost entirely unchanged. In the large nuinufac- 
tares, especially in England, where goods were produced for the 
foreign market, the guild system was superseded by the system of 
domestic manufacture into which a capitalistic element has en- 
tered. The weaver of cloth, for instance, no longer furnished his 
own yam, nor did he attempt to market his finished product. He 
received his raw material from a factor and returned his finished 
product to a middle man, who paid him for his work and dis- 
posed of the cloth in the open market. 

International Trade. 

International trade, too, was largely transformed. New trade 
routes and new transportation facilities had been put at the dis- 
posal of merchants; the old medieval markets and fairs had sunk 
into relative unimportance, the Hansa towns in the north and the 
Italian cities of the south had lost their ascendancy and a dis- 
tinctly modem system of banking and exchange had taken the 
place of the comparatively cumbersome methods of an earlier age. 

Even the articles of trade were no longer the same as in prev- 
ious centuries. Spices, drugs, perfumes and precious stones were 
still imported from the east; but tea, coffee and sugar had been 
added to the cargoes. Colonial wares, tobacco, rice, fish, furs and 
naval stores, were seen on all the wharves of Europe. Trade in 
wool, cotton and silk had grown enormously. 

Trading Companies and Colonial Enterprises. 

Methods of trade, also, were revolutionized. Trading companies 
whose origin we can trace back into the seventeenth century had 
a]mo9t altogether taken the place of the individual merchant who 
used to travel from country to country disposing of his wares. 
Independent trading still persisted, but both the government and 
the privileged companies did their best to suppress it. 

Of the colonial enterprisef of the individual countries, we shall 
attempt to make no analysis here, we leave that to the sections 
devoted to the subject in the outline; but we feel that the Mer- 
cantile System which dominated the trade policy of every country 
in Europe in the eighteenth century should be called to the 
teacher's especial attention. For a clear comprehension of the mo- 
tives back of the system, the teacher can do no better than to read 
the short essay of Schmoller referred to in the bibliography. For 
a more extended exposition he will do well to go to Cunningham's 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 

In order to see the result of this system upon the policies of 
the various European nations we must study the wars of the 
eighteenth century. We have made no attempt to analyze these 
wars in this outline. We reserve that task for a later number, 
but we do wish to insist that the teacher should close his study 
of this period by an examination of the three topics mentioned 
under the last heading in the outline. A comprehension of the 
reasons for the failure of the French colonial enterprises in North 
America and India, of the causes of the American Bevolution, and 



of the economic theories of Adam Smith, will do more than any 
thing else to help one understand the economic history of th» 
eighteenth century. 

L Methods of Manufacture in Eighteenth Century. 

1. The Guild System. 

a. Its origin and development. 

b. Typical guilds — smiths, masons, weavers, dyers, furriers. 

c. Purposes of the guilds: 

1. Protection of trade. 

2. Standardizing production. 

3. Prevention of fraud. 

4. Monopoly of trade. 

d. Advantages and disadvantages of the system. 

e. Organization of guilds — ^masters, journeymen, apprentioea» 

2. The persistence of the guild system throughout the eigh* 
teenth century, especially in manufacture for home con* 
sumption. 

3. The domestic system of manufacture. 

a. Process of manufacture contrasted with guild system. 

b. The use of middlemen, factors, and wholesalers, 
e. The rise of a capitalistic class. 

n. Internal Trade. 

1. Agriculture still the chief industry in every coimtry. 
a. Gradual improvement in tillage. 

2. Manufacture for home consumption outweighs production for 
foreign markets. 

3. Local regulations. 

a. Town supervision of industry. 

b. Taxes on imported articles, "Octrois." 

c. Prohibition of exports. 

d. The market and its regulation. 

4. Fairs, their purpose and their accomplishments. 

III. International Trade and European Banking. 

1. Trade routes and transportation facilities. 

2. International markets and trading accommodations in Am* 
sterdam, London, Hamburg and Frankfort. 

3. Credit and Banking. 

a. Goldsmiths as depositories, and discount and ooUection 
agents. 

b. Development of regular banks in England and on the con- 
tinent — the Bank of England. 

c The stock exchange and the money market. 

d. Speculation and crises. 

e. South Sea Bubble and John Law's Mississippi Bubble. 

IV. Articles of Trade and Typical Markets. 

1. Levantine goods. 

a. Spices, drugs, perfumes, precious stones, dye-stuffs, faney^ 
silk and cotton fabrics. 

b. Tea, coffee nd sugar. 

2. Colonial wares. 

a. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, fish, furs, naval stores and raw ma^ 
terials in general. 

3. Precious metals. 

4. Wool, cotton and silk. 
6. Slaves. 

V. Trading Companies and Colonial Enterprises. 

1. Their establishment and development in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

a. Regulated companies, open associations bound by oommo&> 
rules. 

b. Joint stock companies — ^the modem corporation. 

c. Interlopers, independent merchants who attempt to break 
into restricted markets. 
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2. Typical examples. 

a. East India Companies in England, Holland and France. 

b. English Muscovy Company. 

c. Dutch West India Company. 

3. Portuguese and Spanish methods of trade. 

a. Individual enterprises under strict government regulation. 

YI. Colonial Enterprises of Principal European Nations Analyzed. 

1. Portugal. 

a. Early explorations — masters of East India market. 

b. African and South American colonies. 

c. Spanish rule in Portugal leads to end of East Indian enter- 
prises — ^Dutch conquest. 

d. Weakness at home prevents development of remaining 
colonial resources. 

2. Spain. 

a. Spanish home industries of earlier centuries — woolens, silks, 
leather, soaps and other wares — decline in eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

b. Colonial enterprises in America; the search ior treasure. 

c. Failure to develop cultivation of raw materials, leads to, 

d. Decline of colonial empire with exhaustion of supply of 
precious metals. 

3. The Netherlands — colonies and carrying trade. 

a. Dutch conquests in the East Indies. 

b. Settlements in the West Indies. 

c. Fisheries in the North Sea and the Baltic. 

d. Spice trade and Levantine wares. 

4. France. 

a. Natural advantages of France — sea coast, river systems, 
natural capacity of people. 

b. Drawbacks — ^internal disorders, ineffective system of manu- 
facture, remnants of feudal privileges, over-regulation of 
industry and trade. 

c. Efforts of the crown to stimulate trade — the action of kings 
from Francis I. to Louis XIV., Sully, Richelieu and Colbert. 

d. Rise and Decline of colonies in India and America. 

6. England. 

a. Imports. 

1. Minor manufactures from continental Europe. 

2. Raw materials — wool from Spain; hemp, flax and tallow 
from Russia; wood, iron and copper from Scandanavia. 

3. Tea, coffee, cotton, sugar, spices, textiles from Asia. 

4. Plantation products, furs, fish, lumber from America. 

5. Gold, ivory, wax, negro slaves from Africa. 

b. Exports. 

1. English manufactures — woolens, cottons, iron and steel 
products, haberdashery and linens. 

2. ^Colonial products by trans-shipment — the English as the 
carriers of Europe. 

c. Colonial enterprises in North America, Africa and Asia. 

Vll. The General Trade and Colonial Policy of European Nations. 
The Mercantile System. 

1. A stage in economic progress from medieval industry which 
was local to modern industry which aims to possess world 
markets. 



2. A national policy as contrasted with the local policy of 
earlier times and the international policy of the nineteenth 
century. 

3. General features of the system. 

a. Restriction on importation of manufactures — an effort to 
create a favorable ** balance of trade." 

b. Production favored by prohibition of exports of raw mater- 
ial and bounties on exportation of manufactured products. 

c. Commercial treaties, e.g., Methuen Treaty and Assiento 
Concession. 

d. Encouragement of domestic shipping, fisheries, and coasting 
trade by forbidding foreign competition — ^Navigation Acts. 

e. Colonial Trade restricted to mother country — ^Trade Acts. 

f. State aid to manufacture, protection of home industries, 
the system of Colbert in France. 

4. The wars of the eighteenth century — to be treated in the 
next outline. 

VIII. The End of the Era. 

1. The failure of the French colonial enterprises and the French 
Revolution. 

2. The American Revolution— the failure of the English colonial 
system in North America. 

3. Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations— a literary attack which 
destroyed men's belief in the Mercantile System. 



REFERENCES. 



A bibliography for the study of this subject is extremely diffi- 
cult to compile. The material is so scattered that the teacher 
will find it difficult to assemble. 

Two books should be depended upon primarily : Day, ** History of 
Commerce," Part III. and selected chapters from Part II; Cunning- 
ham, " Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects," Book V. 
These the teacher should follow up with Cheyney, "European 
Background of American History," Seeley, " Expansion of Eng- 
land," Webster, "General History of Commerce," and Schmoller, 
" Mercantile System," just eighty pages long, difficult reading, but 
full of suggestive material for the teacher. For an exhaustive 
study of the economic history of England, the teacher should use 
Cunningham, " Growth of English Industry and Commerce," vol. U, 
and Beer, volumes on English colonial policy. Briefer works are 
Gibbens, ** Industry in England," and Egerton, *' Brief History of 
British Colonial Policy." For conditions in France, the best 
available books in English are Sargent, ** Colbert " and selected 
chapters from Perkins, "Richelieu and the Growth of the French 
Power," and his "France under the Regency." For Holland the 
most detailed information can be obtained from selected chapters 
of Blok, " History of the People of the Netherlands." A shorter 
book on the same subject is Rogers, " Story of Holland." Day, 
"Dutch in Java," is a special study of Holland's trade policy and 
commercial methods. Books on Spain's commercial policy especially 
to be recommended are Bourne, " Spain in America " and Roscher, 
"Spanish Colonial System." For Portugal, H. Morse Stephens, 
" Portugal " is available. 
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History in the Making — a Practical Suggestion for 

High School Classes 

BY CAROL 8. WILLIAMS, HIGH SCHOOL, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 

My heart sank as the class in " Mediteval and Modern History " 
filed laggingly into my class room. By their attitude they ex- 
pressed only too plainly their respective indifference to, or hatred 
of, all studies, — and the study of history in particular. They are 
the five girls in the Senior class who are not preparing for college, 
and who are therefore doomed to take an additional course in hist- 
ory. As may be imagined, they are not the brightest pupils in 
the school; yet each is an alert, independent girl, well capable of 
earning her own livelihood, but of the type that is frankly bored 
by intellectual work. 



They had already taken a semester's work in Medieval History, 
and were supposedly to begin with the Renaissance, for another, 
half-years work in Modem History. I began with an attempted 
rapid review of the period from Charlemagne to the fifteenth 
century, and at the end of a week was utterly discouraged. Per- 
haps the previous work had made some impression on their minds 
but if it had, I failed to discover it. A hasty summary of the 
period was impossible; they could hardly distinguish Empire and 
Papacy. I changed my tactics and announced that we would not 
go on with Modem History until we thoroughly understood 
Mediieval. This did not tend toward enthusiasm on their part, 
nor could I awaken even a gleam of interest, in spite of my re- 
peated efforts. The glamor of medieval knighthood and chivalry, 
the romance of feudalism, seemed utterly lost on them. Even 
novels, my last resort, were only partially successful. They ''did 
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not care" for "Ivanhoe" or "The Talisman." By reading bits 
from one or two of the more modern historical novels, I did suc- 
ceed in arousing a faint interest in the event itself,— but it was 
momentary only. After the first month, I was almost in despair 
of ever making the course of any value to the girls, for appar- 
ently it was impossible for them to see any connection between 
their study and the times in which they were living. 

One day in giving out subjects for research papers, I assigned 
to one girl "Mediaeval Fairs," and suggested that she compare 
them with one of our modem State Fairs. This idea really seemed 
to interest the class, and so, following out the thought, I began to 
enlarge, even more than I had previously done, on the theme of what 
I called " profitable comparison." A little later, I happened to see 
a newspaper item describing the hostility of the German and 
French even to-day in Alsace -Lorraine ; I cut it out, to show to 
the class, — ^and that brought a new idea. Why not keep a note- 
book of clippings, showing the connection between our own times, 
and past centuries? The class took up the idea with the first 
show of enthusiasm that I had seen. Here was something practi- 
cal, within their grasp. I offered a prize to the pupil who should 
bring in the best material for our scrap-book, and within the week 
my desk was deluged with newspaper articles of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. 

Our idea developed, however, as we began to work. The papers 
were full of the Balkan War, of peace negotiations between Italy 
and Turkey, of plots and counter-plots among the great powers 
whose early history we were studying. We would make a Modem 
History,— a History of to-day. With due formality, ther first page 
of our book was inscribed: 

History in the Making. 

Compiled by the Class in Mediaeval and Modern History 

G High School, 1912-1913, 

Then followed the names of the pupils. 

Now the scrap-book is in the process of development, and bids 
fair to become of imposing size. One day a week is devoted to 
discussing the material that has been brought in, and culling out 
the best. We do not confine ourselves to literature; pictures, 
such as supplied by all the illustrated weeklies, of people and of 
places, add much to the interest and value of the book. We have 
even admitted some cartoons, those giving graphically a political 
situation, — and needless to say, these are the especial pride and 
delight of the class. 

The book itself is a slip-sheet notebook, the only practical kind 
for such a course. We have already nineteen coimtries about 
which we have collected items that may some day be of histori- 
cal importance. That is our test — whether the facts selected are 
actually those that might some day be incorporated into a General 
History. Turkey, Italy, Montenegro, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, England, France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Portugal, Mo- 
rocco, Qiina, Japan, Persia, Mexico, Nicaragua, — each country has 
its own section in the book. Naturally the Balkan States are 
the most interesting just at this time, and the class is eager to 
bring in articles and pictures to help out our general knowledge 
of the situation. I have even persuaded theqi to read one or two 
books dealing with Eastern Europe. 

We try . to discuss in class each article that is brought in, be- 
fore it is pasted in the book, — and here is the practical value of 
the plan. There is a newly- awakened interest in the past hist- 
ory of the countries studied. Every two weeks each student pre- 
pares a short paper on some recent event, or series of events, in 
which she is especially interested, perhaps filling out the accounts 
given in the notebook with more detailed reading. One valuable 
paper of this sort was on the Ottoman Empire, giving a brief 
survey of the rise, and then of the grtidual decline of the Turks, 
and an estimate of what the Young Turk Government has done, 
and has failed to do. 

What this plan has done for the general atmosphere of the 
class, I cannot estimate in words. It is as yet far from an ideal 
class in history, yet I believe that because of this definite man- 
ual work in current events, each pupil is taking up the regular 
work with more enthusiasm and vigor. They needed some such 
manual work to make them realize the importance of past events 
in connection with those of to-day. That this idea in a large class 
might be difficult to carry out, I fully realize; the small size and 
informal method of mine has made it easily practial. 



A Method of Teaching Current History in the 

High School 

BT MASON M. FISH BACK, UNION HIGH SCHOOL, OBANOE, CALIFORNIA 

The teaching of current events in connection with the history 
work of the high school is now a recognized part of the curriculum. 
Its value in vitalizing 'the subject and in promoting clear thinking 
in social relations can not be overestimated. This is a field that 
the history teacher should not neglect. There is no better way 
of bringing history down to the present, of relating it to the life 
of the student, than that of stimulating in him a desire to keep 
informed on the important events that are now in the making. 

The outside reading of the average high school boy or girl is 
largely confined to the sporting page and local mention columns 
of the newspaper, to the short stories of the cheaper magazines, 
and to the latest fiction of the most popular kind. The opportun- 
ity to encourage the reading of more serious articles in our better 
magazines, and a more discriminating use of the newspapers,, 
should not be ignored by the history department. 

The senior year, when American History and Government are 
taken up, is the opportune time for the study of current history, 
although some attention can be given it incidentally in the earlier 
years. The student can then attack this problem with a more 
mature judgment and with a mind more thoroughly trained along 
historical lines. 

For the past two years the following method has been tried 
out in our school with what we believe to be good results. It 
commends itself because it is workable from the standpoint of 
the student. Shortly after the beginning of the school year the 
American History class is organized as a magazine staff. A man- 
aging editor is elected who (with the advice of the teacher) ap- 
points the editors for the following departments: International 
Affairs, The Nation, California, Science and Invention, Literature, 
Sports. An effort is made to select those who are best fitted for 
the various departments, as for instance, a student who has had the 
course in Mediaeval and Modern History is given charge of Inter- 
national affairs. The other members of the class are assigned 
as reporters under these editors. This arrangement holds good for 
the first quarter of the school year, at the end of which time a 
new election is held and the honors are passed around. 

The school board subscribes for a number of the best weekly and 
monthly magazines. These, together with those in the city li- 
brary, are examined by the board of editors and those articles 
that appear most worth while are given out to the reporters of 
the different departments. In making their reports the students 
lyre permitted to use notes but no article is to be read to the 
class, as we have found that this tends to kill the interest. 

The club meets on alternate Fridays at the time of the regu- 
lar recitation period. An effort is made to make the work very 
informal, and to that end we assemble in the teachers' reception 
room where there are a number of easy chairs. The managing 
editor takes charge and the teacher stays in Jthe background as 
much as possible. The class printer hands out a table-of -contents 
or program which he has mimeographed for the occasion. The 
affair is dignified somewhat by adopting for each number the 
name of one of the better magazines, the nature and value of 
which are explained by the teacher or by one of the older stu- 
dents. Here is a typical number: 

THE WORLD'S WORK 
Vol. 1. No. 2. October 6, 1910. 

Table ol Contents. 
Intebnational: 

Spain and the Vatican Miss Flippen 

Russia's Policy Concerning Finland Miss Wilson 

The Nation: 

Revised Republican Politics Miss Flippen 

Califobnia: 

The State Campaign Mr. Woodi 

The Los Angeles Aqueduct Miss Willits 

Science: 

Passing of the Man with the Hoe Mr. Humphrey 

Commercial •Value of the Aeroplane Mr. Watson 

LiTEBATUBB: 

The Oberammergau Passion Play Miss Spotts 
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After each report is given there is an opportunity for discussion 
■and those who are not on the program are expected to take part 
an this way. 

The students look forward with great pleasure to the meeting 
of the club. Many of those who at first were indifferent became 
interested. The plan tends to develop thoughtful reading outside 
of school hours and raises the standard of the material read. It 
not only introduces an element of novelty into the history work 
but helps to vitalize the subject by closely relating it to the 
present. Its chief merit is that it can be carried out by the stu- 
•dents themselves, and so far they have done this with enthusiasm. 
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Current Byents in Secondary Schools 

By Hbnby B. Tuckeb- William IMcEikley High School, 

St. Loiris, Mo. 

One of the ways to increase the right of history to exist in the 
curriculum is to make it more human, to socialize it, that is, to 
teach it more from its social and industrial content. This necessi- 
tates leaving out much of the material that is still presented in 
-courses and still necessitated by college entrance requirements. 
The content of the courses must be directly or indirectly (though 
not too remotely) connected to the present. The child lives in 
the contributions of the past, the deeds of the present, the hopes 
■and problems of the future. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to specify just what should be the content of the history courses, 
•other than to state the general principle that only those phases 
of historical development should constitute the content of the 
social science courses in the high school (the college problem is 
a different one) which have contributed to the warp and woof of 
the present civilization. For the student to be called upon to 
learn institutional development ihat has not contributed to this 
civilization — because of traditional methods and college require- 
ments — is a waste ot time and energy. I firmly believe that the 
colleges will gladly co-operate with the high schools in a change 
of required courses and content of subject matter along these 
lines. 

There is one way, especially, in which the pupil can be shown 
the direct connection of the social sciences to present day prob- 
lems, and thus show to pupil and parent the right of these 
subjects to be taught as necessary subjects. It is the use of cur- 
rent magazines and newspapers in the instruction of history 
(particularly, the modern period), civics, and economics. The con- 
nection to the present — that ever recurring demand of pupil and 
patron — ^will then be made clear. At least some study of current 
events should be made systematically in all periods of history; 
though the connection is more direct in the modem period. A 
systematic use of the voluminous material on current events adds 
"zest" to the subject; it enlivens the recitation. Such a study 
makes the subject ** practical," — a much misused word, but it rep- 
resents a condition, not a theory which the teacher faces, i dis- 
claim any originality in the advocacy of the use of current events 
in class room work; I only relate the result of some experience 
on my part, hoping to be able to draw out from others their ex- 
perience so as to improve on my use of them. Much that is 
written below will be suggestive to tne new teacher only; the 
trained and experienced history teacher has already discovered 
the merit and the devices in the use of current magazines and 
newspapers. 

There is much material, both popular and technical, for the 
teacher's use. Both the history teacher and the pupil should have 
access to a reliable monthly, such as the "Review of Reviews" 
or the "World's Work"; and to a weekly magazine, such as the 
"Outlook," the "Independent," or the *' Literary Digest." Some 
of these should be a part of the library equipment. The teacher 
of tne social sciences will find the following almost indispensable: 
the "American Historical Review" (free to members of the 
American Historical Association), for its authentic accounts, often 
of current events, such as parliamentary development of 1910- 
1912, and for its imprejudiced, discriminating book reviews; the 
''American Political Science Review" (free to members of the 
American Political Science Association) or the "Political Science 
Quarterly" (Columbia University, New York), for discussions of 
governmental development, recent legislation, and valuable book 
reviews; the "Quarterly Journal of Economics," for economics; 
the "History Teacher's Magazine," for its historical and educa- 
tional aids available nowhere else. The teacher would profit by 
keeping in touch also, with the following magazines, generally in 



the city library: "Forum," "Arena," "North American Review; 
"Atlantic Monthly," " bcribner's," and "Harpers." Even though 
this list is not at all exhaustive, it is no doubt more than what 
the busy high school teacher can find time to read, especially if 
he has to teach some subject outside of his specialty. In that 
case, he will find it profitable to record the author and character 
of the article or item for future use. Some of these magazines 
are indispensable to the teacher of history, civics, and economics; 
this is especially true so far as current events in modem Euro- 
pean and Oriental history, American history, civics, and economies 
are concerned. It is also often true as to earlier periods of hist- 
ory, as in the results of Egyptian or Roman excavations, etc. 
Some of these magazines should be a part of the library equip- 
ment of every small or large high school, just as essential as the 
laboratory is to the physical or chemical sciences, and the bench 
and tools are to the manual training department. The magazines 
should be bound and kept for future use or "clipped" by the 
teacher as will be described below. 

It would be better to cut out too many articles rather than 
too few, for the teacher will be surprised how useful these things 
prove later. This is especially true of current events, inasmuch 
as the more formal accounts can hardly be expected to be a 
record up to the last day. So far as listing articles for future 
use, it would seem that the various reader's guides would serve 
the purpose; but they must always of neccessity be several weeks 
behind. When the recent reform legislation took place in Eng- 
land, the teacher had to get his information from newspapers or 
periodicals. Any instruction in the nature of the working of the 
English government without a consideration of the recent dev- 
elopment would be like the play " Hamlet " with Hamlet left out. 
The account of the recent Chinese Revolution was available at 
the time only through current magazines and newspapers. Dev- 
elopments in presidential primaries, tariff legislation, direct legis- 
lation states, etc., are obtainable only in magazines, newspapers 
and pamphlets of to-day; they could not be in the average civics 
or economics text. Any instruction in these subjects which leaves 
out the developments to "yesterday" is defective: first, it does 
not present the truth; second, it misses the use of the greatest 
lever for arousing and maintaining the interest of the pupil, viz., 
the " news of the day." The use of the current material connects 
what seems to the child (and his view point must be considered) 
a dead past to the living present. 

The teacher of social sciences should from the very beginning 
of his training or teaching experience formulate some systematic 
scheme of cutting out and filing articles and clippings on subjects 
in his line. A standard system of classification is the Dewey deci- 
mal system of cataloging books, endorsed by the American Li- 
brary Association and used in most of the libraries throughout 
the country. I have found this book a very effective guide, — 
"Clippings — the System and Index," by Chas. E. Ebersol, News- 
paper Clipping Co., Ottawa, 111. ($1.00). I should be glad to 
know of other books along this line. This one explains the u 
of a modified scheme of the Dewey decimal system. I have 
changed the Ebersol " system " somewhat to suit my particular 
purposes, especially as to what seemed to me to be wrong classifi- 
cations; though I have used it in the main as a guide for filing 
clippings and book notices. Unless one follows some standard in 
the classification of material, as in Ebersol's "Outline of Subjects 
expanded" and "Topical Index" lists in his "Clippings," he will 
find his material of very little use. Book notices, book reviews, 
and short items can be pasted on ordinary size library filing cards, 
and these arranged according to the Dewey decimal classification 
or the modified list of Ebersol. Articles and clippings can be put 
in strong manilla envelopes, according to the subject number. If 
one does not care to go to the expense of purchasing these en- 
velopes, he can easily mak(» use of the many envelopes in which 
advertising matter and circulars come to him. I mark each clip- 
ping with the classification decimal number (in case I should 
later care to arrange by numbers) ; but, now, instead of arranging 
the numbered envelopes consecutively — as Ebersol does — ^I put the 
clippings within each ten numbers in a letter-file box, arranging 
them, there, alphabetically. If the boxes become full, I take a few 
numbers, such as political science (32), constitutional law (34), 
etc., out of the " 30-39" box; and modem Asia (95) and American 
history (97) out of the "90-99" box; and arrange them in an- 
other box alphabetically. I find it very helpful to make a record 
on filing cards of articles on my subjects, either from clippings or 
magazines that I keep *' undipped," filing such record along with 
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tK>ok notices, reviews, etc. Aside from their use in regular class 
work, they are very often referred to, when members of literary 
and debating societies want material. I " clip " all pictures, 
maps, etc. of current importance and interest: Yuan Shi Kai, map 
of English -Russian sphere of influence in Persia, landlordism in 
London, the old and the new conditions in Ireland, German parcels 
post in New York City, Panama canal pictures, etc. These are 
for use in the opaque projector, to be considered at another time. 
Every picture, clipping, and article should have on it the 
name of the newspaper or magazine from which it is taken, and 
the date. These items often determine the real value of the clip- 
ping or article. If any of them deal with niaterial of the text-book, 
it is sometimes convenient, temporarily, to place it between the 
leaves of the book at the place of that material, having previously 
torn the leaves out of the binding. It can be replaced by new 
data as it is found, the former material being returned to its 
proper envelope. Such articles as these could be used in this 
way: initiative and referendum states, proposed home-rule (St. 
Louis) legislation, diagrams to illustrate gerrymandering, Ports- 
mouth treaty, educational reforms in China, new parcel post 
rates, Panama Canal and change in trade routes, changes in powers 
ol Speaker of House of Representatives, the Balkan crisis, Turkey- 
Italian War, Payne-Aldrich tariff, etc. So far, the discussion has 
been concerned with the gathering of material by the teacher, the 
building up of a " morgue," as the newspaper men call it. Much 
of it must be retained for his private use. That which he cares to 
let pupils use can be kept in large manilla envelopes at school, 
marked, "history," "civics," "economics." It might be possible 
to direct the pupils to keep a few clippings on a small scale, based 
upon the scheme above. At any rate, the pupils should be directed 
to the magazines in scliool and public library, and to newspapers 
as occasion arises, rather than as a regular assignment. Different 
pupils might be appointed to keep "posted" on a certain maga- 
zine or paper from month to month. 

It has been my experience that very few high school students 
know how to read magazine articles and newspaper items with 
discriminating judgment, and therefore know little how to report 
on them. In the first place, it is not advocated that the pupil 
regularly read all the "literature" mentioned above; he has not 
the time for it. The teacher can glance over or read them, and 
then select the articles or announce the topic on which the pupil 
is to read. These are to be assigned as class or individual reports. 
The teacher should indicate beforehand about what is to be de- 
termined in the reading of the article or clipping. Suppose the 
chief current event is the Revolution in China, in connection with 
the so-called Awakening of China. Unless the sub-topics — such as: 
Taiping rebellion, China before its awakening, educational reforms, 
social reforms, financial reforms, political reforms, revolution of 
1911-1912, etc., are "set" by the teacher, the pupils will report 
much material that is irrelevant, and leave out much that has 
bearing on the main topic. This is especially true of newspaper 
accounts, which, by their very nature, are " scrappy." The teacher 
would do well to give the "background" or the historical basis 
of the current topic in order that the daily newspaper or maga- 
zine item have its true relation to the past. For instance, in as- 
signed class or individual reports on the Italo-Turkish war, it 
would be well for the teacher to preface the assignment with a 
short discussion of previous colonial history of Italy, unless that 
particular topic has been studied by the class. If the current 
topic is the outcome of the November election, there should be 
a discussion of the method of election of President, or assignment 
to that subject in the text-book, even if taken out of order in 
the course. If the topic is based upon a series of newspaper items, 
a summary of the essential points should be made from time to 
time, for newspaper accounts proverbially lack unity. Inasmuch 
as it is very seldom that the current event takes place when the 
topic occurs — for current events of historical importance have a 
most inconvenient way of happening, when least expected — these 
directions would seem to be necessary for effective class and in- 
dividual reports. I would even go further, so that the latter kind 
of report is sure to include the essentials. Before the report is 
given to the class, the pupil should show an outline or brief of it 
to the teacher, so that non-essentials are left out and essentials 
suggested. The pupils need to be given some hints as to what is 
desired; then instructed to cut out the items— if from newspaper 
— and preserve them. Most of our information on the government 
of Saint Louis has been obtained through newspaper clippings ob- 
tained by teacher and pupils, as there is no recent account of it, in 
book form. 
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NOTES. 



Professor L. F. Jacksqn, of Washington State College, is spend- 
ing the year at Cambridge. 

Miss M. £. Way, teacher of history in Lafayette, Colorado, lias 
accepted a similar position in Ft. Collins, Colorado. 

Professor W. C. Abbott, of Yale University, is giving a course on 
English history at Harvard during the first half year. 

Mr. Stuart L. Mims has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Yale. 

Professor William B. Munro, of Harvard University, will be 
absent on leave during the second half year. 

Professor Bushee, of Colorado College, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of Colorado. 

The third volume of Professor Edward Channing's History of the 
United States, covering the period 1761-1789 has just been pub- 
lished. 

Miss Mabel Hill, of the State Normal School, of Lowell, Mass., 
has accepted the position of Dean of the Mitchell Military Boys' 
School, at Bellerica, Mass. 

Mr. Alfred F. Pollard, of the British Museum, gives next spring 
at Cornell University a course of lectures on the Place of Parlia- 
mentary Institutions in the Development of Civilization. 

Professor C. H. Haskins, of Harvard University, will attend the 
Third International Congress of Historical Studies at London in 
April, 1913, speaking on Medieval History. 

Professor Willard, head of the department of history in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, is traveling in Europe. During his absence 
Professor Carl Eckhard will be acting head of the department. 

The next meeting of the newly organized Northwestern Associa- 
tion of Teachers of History, Government and Economics, will be 
held at Everett, Wash., December 26-28, in connection with the 
meeting of the Washington Educational Society. 

Mr. J. R. H. Moore, of the Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, will publish shortly through the Macmillan Company, an 
Industrial History of the United States, intended especially for 
first year classes in high schools. 

Professor H. Morse Stephens has resigned the directorship of 
University Extension at the University of California, and will here- 
after devote his entire time to his duties as head of the depart- 
ment of history and secretary of the Academy of Pacific Coast His- 
tory. 

The Kansas History Teachers' Association held its second annual 
meeting at Topeka on November 10th at the time of the meeting 
of the State Teachers' Association. The program was given en- 
tirely by teachers of the state. The membership of the associa- 
tion has increased during the year. 

The sixth annual meeting of The Ohio Valley Historical Associa- 
tion was held at Oxford, Ohio, November 7-9. The general topic 
was, "Education in the Ohio Valley Prior to 1840." Among the 
special papers were "Land Grants for the Aid of Education," by 
Professor C. T. Martzolff, of Ohio University; "Pioneer Schools 
and School Masters," by Mr. D. C. Schilling, of Hamilton, Ohio; 
"Pioneer Text-Books," by William T. H. Howe, of Cincinnati, O.; 
" Colonel Dick Johnson's Choctaw Academy," by Mrs. S. D. Rouse, 
of Covington, Ky. ; " Early Academies and Grammar Schools," by 
Professor William W. Boyd, of Ohio State University and Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hulbert, of Marietta College; "The Higher Educa-' 
tion of Women," by President Jane Scherzer, of Oxford College; 
" The Log Cabin as a Factor in Western Education," by Professor 
H. W. Elson, of Ohio University; "The Rise of the Denomina- 
tional College," by R. N. Storey, of Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, 111.; "Early Theological Education," by Professor F. K. 
Farr, Lane University Seminary, Cincinnati; "The Rise of the 
Medical Colleges," by Doctor Otto Juettner; "Early Law Schools," 
by Professor C. T. Greve, of Cincinnati College. 

At the business meeting, the following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President, John E. Bradford, Miami Univers- 
ity,. Oxford, Ohio; Recording Secretary and Curator, Professor 
Elizabeth Crowther, Western College for Women, Oxford; Corres- 
ponding Secretary and Treasurer, D. C. Schilling, Hamilton, Ohio. 



The committee appointed to investigate conditions of history- 
teaching in Texas (questionnaire in the Magazine, October) haa 
about completed its work, except for writing its report. The re- 
port will be presented at the annual meeting at Fort Worth on 
Thanksgiving Day, and will probably be printed in a bulletin of 
the University of Texas. 

The Greek department in Smith College, Mass., is offering a new 
course this yeyr, for juniors and seniors, on the history of Greek 
sculpture. The course is given by Mr. Sidney N. Deane, Yale 1902, 
and since 1906 connected with the classical department of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Deane has studied in Greece, and 
published several works in the field of classical scholarship. 

At the next meeting of the New England Association in Boston 
on Saturday, December 28th, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing 'of the American Historical Association, the topic for discussion 
will be "The Equipment of the History Department in Schools and 
Colleges." The committee in charge of the program consists of 
Professor John O. Sumner, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, chairman; Philip P. Chase, Milton Academy; Mabel 
Hill, Lowell Normal School; Professor William MacDonald, Brown 
Univereity; Lotta A. Clark, Charlestown High School; Francis A. 
Smith, Girls' High School, Boston; Dr. H. L. Varrell, Simmons Col- 
lege. Acting with this committee of the New England Association 
are Professor Henry Johnson, Teachers' College, Columbia, repre- 
senting the Middle States Association, and Mr. L. A. Fulwider, of 
Freeport, Illinois, representing the Teachers' Section of the 
Mississippi Valley History Association. 

The committee, in addition to the presentation of its report, for 
which a questionnaire is being prepared, will have rooms fitted 
with model equipments for teaching the several fields of history. 
This exhibit will be at Simmons College where the great collection 
of historical material of the association is kept on exhibition. 

The Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Government 
met at Springfield, Mo., in connection with the State Teachers' 
Association, on November 14th to 16th, 1912. The general sub- 
ject for discussion was " 1 he New History and the New History 
Teacher; Adapting History and History Teaching to Modem 
Needs." Mr. C. N. Weyand, of Moberly, spoke upon " The Demo- 
cratization of History Teaching." On the question, " How May 
the High School History Course be Made a Real Factor in Solving 
Modem Economic and Social Problems T " remarks were made by 
Mr. O. G. Sanford, of Palmyra; Miss Eugenia F. Nolan, of Web- 
ster Groves; Mr. L. A. Doran, of Springfield, and Mr. Louis Theil- 
man, of Bonne Terre. 

At the second session Mr. M. F. Vaughn, of Montgomery City, 
discussed the topic, "What History Should be Taught in the 
Rural Schools of Missouri," and Miss Anna C. Gilday, of Kansas 
atj, spoke on " What New Order of Text Books is Needed." 

The meeting of The Department of History, Civics and Social 
Science of the North Dakota Education Association was held on 
October 23, 1912, at Grand Forks, the president. Professor W. J. 
Trimble, of Fargo, presiding. The following papers were presented 
and called forth a lively discussion: "What can This Association Do 
to Improve the History Work in Elementary Schools T" by Pro- 
fessor C. M. Correll, of May ville ; " The Arousing of Positive Social 
Ideals Through the Teaching of Civics," by Professor G. R. Davies, 
of University; "Means of Preparing Pupils to Approach Properly 
Present-day Problems," by Dr. W. N. Steams, of Fargo. Reporta 
were made upon "The Teaching of Sociology in Normal and High 
Schools," by Dr. J. M. Gillette, of University, and upon "Indian 
Legends as Material for School Room Plays," by Dr. O. G. Libby, 
of University. At the business meeting, the following officers were 
elected: President, Professor G. R. Davies, of University; vice- 
president. Professor C. M. Correll, Mayville; secretary-treasurer, 
Bartha R. Palmer, of Willi ston. 



PACIFIC COAST BRANCH. 

The program of the tenth annual meeting of the Pacific Ooaat 
Branch of the American Historical Association, held at the 
University of Califomia, on Friday, November 29, and Saturday, 
November 30, 1912, is as follows: 

Friday afternoon, 2.30 o'clock. General session. 

1. Some Phases of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Prof. Richard 
F. Scholz, University of Califomia. 
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2. Notes on the Biography of Cardinal Schinner. Prof. Percy 

Alvin Martin, Stanford University. 

3. The Organization of the Reign of Terror in France, 1793-1794. 

Prof. H. Morse Stephens, University of California. 

Friday evening, 7.00 o'clock. The Annual Dinner. President's 
address, Prof. Arley Barthlow Show, Stanford University. 

Saturday morning, 10.00 o'clock. General session. 

1. The Background of Alaskan History. Prof. Frank Alfred Colder, 

State College of Washington. 

2. Party Groupings in the Twenty- Second Congress. Prof. Edgar 

E, Robinson, Stanford University. 

3. Some Effects of Inertia of Public Opinion. Prof. Murray 

Shipley Wildman, Stanford University. 



Saturday afternoon, 2.30 o'clock. Teacher's seBslon. The His- 
tory of History Teaching. Prof. H. Morse Stephens, University 
of California. 

Officers of the branch. President, Prof. Arley Barthlow Show, 
Stanford University; Vice-President, Prof. William G. Roylsince, 
University of Utah; Secretary-Treasurer, H. W. Edwards, Oakland 
High School; Council, the above officers and Prof. W. K Bliss, San 
Diego State Normal School; Prof. Joseph Schafer, University of 
Oregon; Prof. L. J. Paetow, University of California; Prof. J. E. 
Wier, University of Nevada. 

The Program Committee. — ^H. W. Edwards, Berkeley; H. L. 
Cannon, Stanford University; L. J. Paetow, Berkeley. 

Committee on Arrangements. — R. F. Scholz, Berkeley; W. J. 
Cooper, Berkeley. 
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Vincent, John Mabtin. Historical Research. An Outline of 
Theory and Practice." New York, Henry Holt & Co. Pp. v, 
350. $2.00. 

In his preface the author modestly announces this book as an 
outline rather than an encyclopedic treatment of historical inves- 
tigation, designed especially for the advanced student who is about 
to enter the field of research. The reviewer will add that it ouglit 
to be equally valuable to teachers of history in secondary schools, 
for surely they have vital need of knowing the processes involved 
in the writing of history. The book is particularly welcome at 
tills time, when Messrs. Holt & Co. have allowed our only other im- 
portant treatise in English, the translation of Langlois and Seig- 
noboH, to go out of print. 

The author cultivates, with adequate intensity for an outline, 
the field of historical method which Bernheim, above all others, has 
made so fertile. The chief topics which fall under the five great 
divisions of Heuristic, External Criticism, Internal Criticism, 
Synthesis, and Presentation, receive clear and comprehensible 
treatment. The sections on palaeography, .diplomatics, and chron- 
ology deserve a warm welcome from the student or teacher whose 
language equipment or time is short. The style is vivacious and 
the illustrative matter is drawn quite largely from English and 
American history. The book is less suitable in analysis but wider 
in, range than Langlois and Seignobos. 

In the opinion of the reviewers, one of the most attractive 
aspects of the book — its division into twenty-six little chapters, 
each supplied with a pleasing title — is purchased at the expense 
of perfect clearness of exposition. The prime object of an outline 
of historical method is to make the reader fully conscious of the 
(theoretically) successive steps involved in writing history from 
the sources. To break up the five divisions of historical method 
into twenty- six chapters, which, with all their individual charm, 
blur if they do not obliterate the important lines of cleavage, is to 
defeat in some measure the very purpose of such a manual. Ex- 
ternal Criticism, for example, is presented in chapters III, VIII, 
IX,' X, but only chapter III bears the title; Internal Criticism be- 
gins with chapter XI, but no chapter bears this heading. The same 
difficulty appears under the smaller rubrics: chapter V has the 
title Diplomatics, but the date of the document is reserved for dis- 
cussion under Chronology. This defect would have been minimized 
by the insertion of clear-cut explanatory matter at the points of 
transition between one master topic and another, but this is almost 
wholly lacking. 

The book is good; it is the best we have in English; but in its 
present form its most successful employment will be restricted to 
university courses. George C. Sellery. 

CoicAN, Katherine. Economic Beginnings of the Far West. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

Vol. I. Explorers and Colonizers. Pp. xix, 418. 
Vol. II. American Settlers. Pp. vi, 450. 

For a number of years under the patronage ot the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Miss Coman has been 
studying the vast amount of material relating to the history of 
the land beyond the Mississippi — explorers' reports, travellers' let- 
ters and journals, mission records, government documents, histories 



of fur trading companies and other data. In the long procession 
of men and events, which she has conjured up from these, there 
march Spanish explorers searching for the sea-to-sea passage to 
the Orient, or following the lure of the Seven Cities of Cibola; 
military officials, padres and rancheros attempting colonization in 
the regions we now call New Mexico, Louisiana, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, all of them — soldier, missionary and adventurer — ^believing 
themselves immune from the necessity of work and justified in 
living off the enforced labor of the natives, '' so that generations 
of their occupation failed to develop the southwest." Along the 
northwest coast Russian, Spanish, English and American explor- 
ers and fur traders, establishing claims to the fur country which 
then seemed to no national power worth fighting for; landsmen, 
too, as well as mariners, for Frenchmen are coming from Mon- 
treal, Englishmen like Jonathan Carver, rand Americans, such as 
Lewis and Clark. Men, too, of the great fur trading companies 
and independent hunters. Following hard after all these comes 
the advance guard of .the land-hungry throng from the states, 
pushing into Louisiana, Texas and Missouri Territory which the 
Santa Fe traders soon connect with Mexico by ties dear to both 
sections; missionary and settler over the long trail to Oregon; the 
Mormon handcart brigade into " the great American Desert," and 
the gold and silver miners into the country beyond. Though the 
professional Indian fighter and the diplomat are relatively incon- 
spicuous in this historic train, yet so much does the author bring 
into the economic phases of her story, that these volumes con- 
stitute a comprehensive history of the trans-Mississippi country. 
To her task she has brought both the experience and the repute 
gained from her Industrial History of the United States, and 
these volumes are certain to be authoritative sources of informa- 
tion in their fields. They abound with reference material full of 
interest and serviceableness for high school pupils, who will find 
the nearly one hundred illustrations also attractive and helpfuL 

Wayland J. Chase. 

TiLBY, A. Wyatt. The English People Overseas. Boston, The 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50 per vol. 

Vol. 11. British India. Pp. 286. 

Vol. III. British North America, 1763-1867. Pp. 440. 

Vol. IV. Britain in the Tropics, 1527-1910. Pp. 452. 

It is insisted in some quarters that history should be studied, 
not only for its own sake but for the insight that it gives into the 
great contemporary problems. The historical writings of Mr. 
Tilby are in direct line with this view. In his four volumes on 
the English People Overseas, he has brought together a great 
amount of information about the British Empire, how it came to 
be, how it is, and what its problems are. The view-point is im- 
perialistic, but the author is not an extremist. He has written 
chiefly for the general public, but his books will be of service to 
teachers and pupils as well. The author finds three main incen- 
tives to migration: trade, religion, and adventure. Emphasis is 
placed on the work of the missdonary the heroic struggles of these 
Christian pioneers are not forgotten; but more attention is given 
to their great work for civilization in the darker places. The au- 
thor also deals with the question of what the effects of Anglican 
rule in the tropical lands has been; and his conclusions appear to 
be thoroughly sane. 
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The volume on British India begins with 1498 and tells the long 
story oi itie " European invasion of Asia " and the resulting con- 
flicts to 1828. It is too detailed for very extensive use in the 
class-room, i>ut chapters and parts of chapters can be found that 
will prove extremely useful as supplementary reading in connec- 
tion with modem and English history. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that in these days when Oriental questions are of such general 
interest, some knowledge of European intersts in the East should 
be a part oi the intellectual equipment of every high school grad- 
uate. Volume IV is closely related to the one on India; it deals 
with colonization in the tropics, American, African, and Asiatic. 
On the whole, this is perhaps the most interesting of the series. 
Attention is called to the dosing chapter on ** Victorian Britain," 
in which the author discusses the vast economic changes of the 
nineteenth century, the great social changes that resulted from this, 
the problems of poverty and unemployment, and the many other 
difficulties that followed the economic readjustment. Mr. Tilby's 
purpose is to show how these changes are related to colonial ex- 
pansion, and how much of the distress has been relieved by the 
fact that the British Empire furnishes a field of opportunity for 
Huch as wish to emigrate. 

Of particular interest to tlie teacher of American history is the 
author's volume on British North America, which is chiefly de- 
voted to the settlement and development of Canada. But it also 
contains a somewhat extensive account of the American Revolu- 
tion, written from the view-point of one who believes in the 
empire, but is not sure that the English statesmen handled the 
situation with any great wisdom. He also gives an interesting 
discussion of the troubles that culminated in the war of 1812. 
Aside from his natural bias, the author is usually fair in his 
treatment of facts; however, we have a right lo be suspicious of a 
writer who can say that Henry Clay is ** now better remembered 
for having given his name to an excellent cigar, than as a poli- 
tician of some ability and inexhaustible invective." It is to be 
feared that Mr. Tilby's comprehension of American political history 
irt not HO great ns his knowledge of British imperial growth. 

Lawrence M. Larson. 



Davis, VViixiam Stearxs. The Friar of Wittenberg. New York, 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 433. $1.35 net. 

In this new historical novel the author puts the narrative into 
the mouth of a young nobleman. Walter von Lichenstein zum 
Regenstein, who tells the story of his life. The young man is the 
son of a Cjerman free knight and a noble Italian lady, and has in- 
lierited a great fortune and an Italian title from his mother. He 
stands high at the court of Po])e Leo X, loves and is loved by the 
daughter of a great Cardinal of the Church, but returns to his 
ancestral home in the Harz Mountains. There he falls in love 
with the daughter of a nearby nobleman, Ilsa von Blankenburg. 
The story of these two love aflfairs runs through the book. The 
struggle is concluded by the failure of an attempt by the Cardinal 
and his daughter to kidnap the hero who has turned Lutheran, and 
a battle between the two ladies which results in the Italian being 
stabbed to death with her own dagger. Of course, Walter at last 
marries Ilsa. who has escaped from the nunnery where she had 
taken the vows. 

The scenes are laid at Rome and in the Papal States, and in 
' Wittenberg, the Harz Region, and several other places in Germany. 
Martin Luther, " The Friar of Wittenberg." is a very prominent 
figure in the book, and the story of his life from about 1516 to 
1521 is well told by Walter, who is made to participate in most 
of the great events. Luther's simple teaching of the fundamen- 
tals of the reformed faith is well emphasized. Throughout the 
novel are goo<l pictures of Italian and German life of the times. 
The historical setting is accurate, though some of the incidents are 
not authentic. 

The story is readable and even exciting at times, but one could 
wish its title were a little better justified by amore extended treat- 
ment of Luther's own life. A simple and authoritative biography, 
written with the same story-telling ability as the author shows, 
might well be deemed sufficiently dramatic. But this novel will 
doubtless win many readers who would not start a real biography 
of the great friar. The book will be very interesting to high school 
pupils, and may well stimulate interest in Luther and lead to 
further reading about him. Clarence Perkins. 



LIST OF BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 

(Continued from page 233.) 

Ward, Bernard. The eve of Catholic EmancipatioA, vol. 3, 1820- 
1820. New York: Longmans. 390 pp. $3.75 net. 

Worsfold, W. B. Union of South Africa. Boston: Little, Brown. 
520 pp. $3.00 net. 

European History. 

d'Ambes, Baron. Intimate memoirs of Napoleon III. I/i 2 vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 800 pp. $6.00 net. 

Griflls, William E. Belgium; its history, etc. Boston: Houghton, 
MifBin. 310 pp. $1.25 net. 

Kluchevsky, Valerie O. A history of Russia. Vols. 1 and 2. 
New York: Dutton. 306 pp. $2.50 net. 

Maude, Frederick N. The Ulm Campaign. Xew York: Mac- 
millan. 264 pp. $1.60 net. 

Watson, G. L. De S. A Polish exile with Napoleon. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 304 pp. $3.50 net. 

Medieval History. 

Carlton, William N. C. The Icelandic Sagas. Chicago: Chic. 

Literary Club. 45 pp. 
Curtis, Edmund. Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Italy, 1016- 

1154. New York: Putnam. 483 pp. $1.50 net. 

Miscellaneous. 
Alexander, Mary C. The story of Hawaii. New York: Am. Bk. 

Co. 272 pp. 75c. 
Bryce, James. South America. New York: Macmillan. 611 pp. 

$2.50 net. 
Dfngle, Edwin J. Cliina's Revolution, 1911-1012. New York: 

McBride, Nast. 304 pp. $3.50 net. 
Nitob^, Inazo. Tlie Japanese nation. New York: Putnam. 334 

pp. $1.50 net. 
Shuster, W. Morgan. The strangling of Persia. New York: The 

Century Co. 423 pp. $2.50 net. 
Williama, Frederick W. Anson Burlingame and the first Chinese 

mission to foreign powers. New York: Scribner. 370 pp. 

(8 pp. bibl.). $2.00 net. 

• Biography. 
Larson, Laurence M. Canute the Great and the rise of Danish 

imperialism. New York: Putnam. 375 pp. $1.50 net. 
Evelyn, John. Diary, ed. by Wm. Bray. New York: Scribner. 

800 pp. $1.25 net. 
Kubler, Theodore. General ("Chinese") Gordon. Tr. from the 

German by G. P. Upton. Chicago: McClurg. Ill pp. 50c. 

net. 
Grant, Gen. U. S. Letters to his father and voungest sister, 

1857-1878. New York: Putnam. 182 pp. $1.75 net. 
Sears, Lorenzo. John Hancock. Boston: Little. Brown. 351 pp. 

$1.50 net. 
Howarth,. Sir Henry H. St. Gregory the Great. New York: 

Dutton. 57 and 340 pp. $3.50 net. • 

Louise* of Prussia, Princess. Forty-five vears of mv life, (1770- 

1816). New York: McBride, Nast. 461 pp. $4*^25 net. 
.Nicolay, Helen. Personal traits of Abraham Lincoln. New York: 

Century Co. 387 pp. $1.80 net. 
Price, Eleanor C. Cardinal de Richelieu. New York: McBride, 

Nast. 326 pp. $3.25 net. 
McLaughlin, Robert W. Washington and Lincoln. New York: 

Putnam. 278 pp. $1.35 net. 

Govenunent and politics. 

Bancroft, Hubert H. The new Pacific (rev. ed.). New York: 

Bancroft Co. 540 pp. $2.00. 
Bru^re, H., and Shepherdson, William. The new city government. 

New York: Appleton. 438 pp. $1.50 net. 
Cliatfield, Fredk. W., and Sewell, S. M. Texas and the Nation: a 

civil government. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Pub. 332 

pp. 80c. 
Curtiss, George B. The industrial development of nations. 3 vols. 

Binghamton, N. Y.: The author. $15.00. 
Davison, Walter B. Government in Indiana. New York: Am. 

Bk. Co. 06 pp. 35c. 
(tamer, James W. Government in the U. S. Indiana edition. 

New York: Am. Bk. Co. 416 and 96 pp. $1.00. 
Gooch, George P. The history of English democratic ideas in the 

17th Century. [Anastatic reprint of Cambridge, 1808, edi- 
tion.] New York: Stechert. 363 pp. $4.00 net. 
Granger, Frederick. Historical sociology. New York: Dutton. 241 

pp. $1.25 net. 
Mahan, Rear Admiral Alfred T. Armaments and Arbitration. 

New York: Harper. 259 pp. $1.40 net. 
Scott, Frederick J. The evolution of suflfrage. New York: 

Longmans. 32 pp. 20c. 
Stanwood, Edward. A history of the Presidency from 1807-1000. 

Boston: Hough ton -MiiRin. 208 pp. $1.75* net. 
Weaver, Silas M. Iowa; its constitution and laws. New York: 

C. E. Merrill Co. 142 pp. 80c. 



Vol. III., September, 1911 to December, 191a 



Abbott, V. F., The Common People of 
Ancient Home, reviewed, 80. 

Adams, Victoria A., review of Ferrero, 
Women of the Gesars, 89; of Fowler, Re- 
ligious Experience of Roman People, 120; 
of Myers, Dawn of History, 130; of Fer- 
rero, Characters and Events of Roman 
History, 130; of Fowler, Rome, 150; of 
Heitland, Short History of Roman Re- 
public, 159; of MahafTy, What Have the 
Creeks Done for Modem Civilization, IGO. 

Allen, Charles F., David Crockett, reviewed, 
05. 

American HiHtorical Association, Buffalo 
meeting, 30; committee appointments, 
30, 220; Pacific Coast Branch, 37, 133, 
234. 

American Historical Review, 228. 

American Jewish Historical Society, 63. 

Ames, Edgar W., Pictures, Their Use and 
Abuse in History Teaching, 8; Method of 
Teaching Municipal Government, 84. 

Andrews, Charlen M.. The Value of London 
Topography for American Colonial His- 
tory, 00. 

Anti-Slavery Movement, 185. 
Archives, >lational. Program for, 228. 

Association of History Teachers, 37, 126. 

Associations of History Teachers, List of, 
02; Sketcii of history, and lists of mem- 
bers of local, 134-140. 

Athern, Fred 0., address by, 145. 

Barry, William. The Papacy and Modern 
Times, reviewed, 120. 

Bible, Gutenberg, fac-simile of, 18, 

Bibliography. Annual, 211. 

Bibliographv of History and Civics, 41, 64, 
80, 1.30, 1,50, 200, 235. 

Blackboard, Use of the, in Historv Teach- 
ing. 170. 

Bowman. J. X.. What Others Think of His- 
tory Teaching (May First Club), 143. 

Brown, Horace G., review of Zimmem. 
Greek Common wealtl, 185. 

Bureau of Education, work of the U. S„ 
233. 

Burr, George L„ History as a Teacher and 
the Teacher of Historj', 05. 

• 

Cabinet Government, 60. 

California, History Teachers' Association, 
18, 37, 134, 157. 

Cambridge Mediieval History, Vol. I, re- 
viewed, 129. 

Cannon, Henry L., The New Age, 28; Peri- 
odical Literature, 32, 64, 90, 108. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Depart- 
ment of Historical Research, 73. 

Castle, The Development of, in England and 
Wales, 101. 

Certification of Teachers of History, 103, 
106, 106, 158, 200. 

Chamberlin, H. A., Maps and Picture- 
Postals, 13. 

Chase, Way land J., review of H. P. Willis, 
Stephen A. Douglas, 41 ; of Dodd, States- 
men of Old South, 41; of PazBon, Civil 



War, 41; of Skeat, Past at Our Doors, 65; 
of Shepherd, Historical Atlas, 65; of 
Fisher, True Daniel Webster, 80; of Tniies. 
Political History, 120; of Holliday. Wit 
and Humor of Colonial Days, 130; of 
Andrews, The Colonial Period, 200; of 
Haworth, Reconstruction and Union, 200; 
Herbert, Abolition Crusade, 210; of 
Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West, 235. 

Cheney, Blanche A., A Lesson Plan on 
European Conditions, 207. 

Civics, in the High School. 12, 84, 181. 
Civil War, American, Causes of, 82. 

Cole, Arthur C, Inscribed Stones in the 
Washington Monument, 47. 

Collateral Reading, Testing of, 19, 70. 

College Courses in Historj', Introductory 
course at Missouri, 6; Weak Spot in, 35: 
the critical attitude. 57; introductory 
courses at University of Texas, 123. 

College Entrance Examination Board, Ques- 
tions in History, 1911, 128; for 1912, 1.52. 
218. 

Colorado History Teachers, 115, 183. 

Coman, Katherine, Economic Beginnings of 
the Far West, reviewed, 235. 

Commercial Students, Social Science 
Courses for, 180. 

Committee of Eight, Shall Report of be 
Adopted, 30; How to Prepare Teachers 
to Teach According to Its Report, 54. 

Coulomb, Charles A., List of Historical Pub- 
lications, 42, 66, 01, 131, 161, 186, 210, 
237. 

(Yitical Attitude, The, 57. 

Current Events, Experiences in the Teaching 
of, 230. 

Cushing, Walter H., Reports from the His- 
torical >ield, 16. 37, 62, 86, 114. 133, 157. 
183, 234; Sketch of History of Associa- 
tions of History Teachers, 134. 

Daggett, Stuart, Method and Sco]ie of High 
School Economics, 172. 

Da vies, H. W. C, Mediseval Europe, re- 
viewed, 80. 

Davis, William S., '1 iie i*'riar of Wittenberg, 
reviewed, 236. 

Dawson, Edgar, Standards of Certification 
of Teachers Outside of New England, 106; 
review of Learned, The President's Cab- 
inet, 185; Certification of High School 
Teachers of History. 200; College En- 
trance Examination Papers, 218. 

l>evelopment of the Cestle in England and 
Wales, 101. 

Doctrine of Interest, as related to instruc- 
tion in social sciences, 50. 

Dodd, William E.. Statesmen of the Old 
South, reviewed, 141. 

Draper, Andrew S., No Mummified History 
in New iork Schools, 71. 

Dynes, Sarah A., How is the Teacher of 
Elementary History Prepar'^d? 154. 

Economics in the High School, 1 72. 

Elementary Schools, History in, 30; Lesson 
Plan on European Conditions, 207. 

Emerton, Ephraim, Teaching of Mediaevul 
History in the Schools, 221. 



Emphasis in History Teaching, 148. 

European Background, Lesson Plan of, 207. 

Evans, Eldon C, Use of the Blackboard in 
the Teaching of History, 179. 

Evolution of the Teacher, The, 23. 

Examinations, How to review for, 111; Col- 
lege Entrance, 128, 152, 218. 

Exchange of Teachers, 11. 

Fay, Charles R., Causes of the War between 
the States, 82. 

l*ederation of History Teachers' Associa- 
tions, 37, 125. 

Fcrrero, Gugielmo, The Women of the 
CiBsars, reviewed, 89; Characters and 
Events of Roman History, reviewed, 130. 

Filing Systems, 4, 232. 

Fishback, Mason M.. Method of Teaching 
Current History, 231. 

Fisher, Sidney G., The True Daniel Webster, 
reviewed, 89. 

Fletcher, C. R. L., and Kipling, R., A His- 
tory of England, reviewed, 80. 

Forman, S. E., The American Republic, re- 
viewed, 185. 

Fowler, W. Warde. The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman reople, reviewed, 129. 

French Revolution. Illusirative Material on, 
215. 

(Yanibrill, .J. Montgomery, Shall the Recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Eight be 
Adopted? 30; Examinations, 127. 

(fcography. Historical, Shepherd's Atlas, 18; 
Muir's * Atlas, 00; Historical Maps and 
Their Maxing, 121. 

(roodwin, Frank P., Social Science Courses 
for Commercial Students, 180. 

Hales, John, Historical Method of, 167. 

Harvard Commission on Western History, 
146. 

Haynes, John, review of Marriott, Second 
Chambers, 18. 

Henderson, Ernest F., Bltlcher and the Up- 
rising of Prussia, reviewed, 41 ; Execution 
of Louis XVT. 08; Illustrative Material 
on the French Revolution, 215. 

Henson. H. Hensley, Value of Historical 
Studies, 210. 

High Schools, Teachers in, Certification of, 
103, 105, 106, 158, 200. 

Hill, Howard C, review of Davis, Mediaeval 
Europe, 80; review of Cambridge Medi- 
ieval History, I, 120. 

Historical Association (English), 62, 86, 
116, 157, 101,204, 211. 

HiHtorical Method in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 167. 

Historical Studies, Value of, to the Higher 
I^earning, 210. 

" History," a quarterly magazine, 157. 

History, Accusation apvinst the Teaching 
of. 15. 

HiMtory Material and Its Keeping, 4. 

History Teacher's Magazine, Tlie, future of, 
3; Resumption of Publication under new 
auspices, 36. 
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History Teaching, What Others Think of It, 
142. 

HoUiday, Carl, The Wit and Humor of 
Colonial Days, reviewed, 130. 

Hoover, Thomas N., History Material and 
Its Keeping, 4. 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay, Parliament, Its His- 
tory, reviewed, 41. 

Illustrative Material: Pictures, 8; Map8 and 
Picture -Postals, 13; Historical Pictures, 
16; Committee on, 37; collection of, 149; 
upon the French Revolution, 215, 228. 

Indiana History Teachers, 134, 137. 

Innes, Arthur D., A General Sketch of Po- 
litical History from the Earliest Times, 
reviewed, 129. 

Interest, Doctrine of, 50. 

International Peace, 28. 

Kansas History TeueherH, 03, 137, 234. 

Kelsey, Rayner W., A weak Spot in lllHt- 
ory Teaching. 35; The Critical Attitude, 
57. 

Kipling, K., and Fletcher, C. K. L., A Hist- 
ory of England, reviewed, 89. 

Knowlton, Daniel C, Life of the Middle 
Ages, 10; Roman Empire, 33; Sugges- 
tions on the Reformation, 59; Napoleonic 
Period, 81 ; From Marcus Aurelius to 
Diocletian, 83; Metternich and the 
Revolutions of 1820 and 1830, 113; 
Syllabus of Modern History, 205, 229. 
Revolutions of 1820 and 1830, 113. 

Koch, Theodore W., Communication from, 
18. 

Krey, A. C, Introductory Courses in Hist- 
ory at University of Texas, 123. 

Larson, Laurence M., review of Ilbert, 
Parliament, Its History, 41; of Fletcher 
and Kipling, History of England, 89; of 
Pollard, History of England, 159; of 
Macmillan, Short History ojf Scottish 
People, 209; of Lang, Short History of 
Scotland, 209; of Masterman. British 
Constitution, 209; of Tilby, The English 
People Overseas, 235. 

Learned, Henry B., The President's Cabi- 
net, reviewed, 185. 

Leavitt, Bradford, address by, 145. 

Leland, Waldo 0., The National Archives, 
228. 

Lindley, Curtis H., address by, 144. 

Local History, Harvard Commission on 
Western History, 140; History in Wes- 
tern Schools, 14*8; State History in Pub- 
lic Schools, 176. 

London Topography, Value of, for Ameri- 
can Colonial History, 99. 

Louis XVI., cartoon of, 213. 

MacDonald, William, Certification of Teach- 
ers from the Point of View of the Col- 
lege, 105. 

Maps, Historical, 13. 

Marie Antoinette, pictures of, 216, 217. 

Marriott, J. A. R., Second Chambers, re- 
viewed, 18. 

Maryland History Teachers, 115, 137, 157. 

May First Ciuh, 86, 143, 184. 

McArthur, Walter, History in the Educa- 
tional System, 143. 

McGiffert, Arthur C, Martin Luther, re- 
viewed, 129. 



Mediaeval History, Life in the Middle Ages, 
10; Teaching of, in the Schools, 221. 

Method, Historical, in the Seventeenth 
Century, 167. 

Metternich, era of, 113. 

Mexican War, Letters from a Soldier in, 
74. 

Middle States and Maryland. Association 
of Historv Teachers of, 19, 37, 88, 115, 
134, 136." 

Miller, Frank H., Teaching the Growth 
of United States Territory, 61. 

Millspaugh, Arthur C, Problem of Em- 
phasis in Western Scliool, 148. 

Mississippi History Teachers, 134. 

Mississippi Vallev Historical Association, 
37, 133. 134, 137, 158. 

Missouri History Teachers, 134, 138, 234. 

Missouri, University of. History Club, 87. 

Modern History, How Modern Shall We 
Make It? 25; Syllabus for, 151, 205, 220. 

Moran, Thomas F., review of Tarbell. Tar- 
itr in Our Times. 130; review of Good- 
now. Social Reform and the Constitution. 
159; of Allen, Woman's Part in Govern- 
ment, 160; of Forman, The American 
Republic, 185. 

Moret, Alexandre, In the Time of the 
Pharaohs, reviewed, 90. 

Moses, Malx'lle L., Historical Pictures as 
Source Material, 10. 

Muir, Ramsay, New Scliool Atlas of Mod- 
ern History, reviewed, 90. 

Murdock, Charles A., address by. 143. 

Museum, Historical, The Making of, 7; 
Swedish Museums, 13. 

Muzzey, David S., How Modern shall we 
make our Modern History? 25. 

Myers, J. L., The Dawn of History, re- 
viewed, 130. 

Myers, William Starr, Roman Survivals in 
Modern Life, 169. 



Napoleonic Period, 81. 

Nebraska, History Teachers, 62, 138. 157. 

New Age, The, by H. L. Cannon, 28. 

New England Historv Teachers' Associa- 
tion, 16. 38, 62, 87, 133, 135. 1.38, 149, 
184, 234. 

New York City Conference of History 
Teachers. 37. 

New York State Historv Teachers, 38. 

Normal Schools. History in. How Prepare 
Pupils to teach according to report of 
Committee of Eight. 54; How to Pre- 
pare Elementary Teachers, 154 ; A Lesson 
Plan on European Conditions, 207. 

Norman -American Convention, 156. 

North Central Historv Teachers' Asaocia- 
tion, 16, 17. 

North Dakota History Teachers, 139, 2.34. 

Northwestern History Teachers Associa- 
tion, 135, 140, 234. 



Ohio Histoi-y Teachers, 87. 

Ohio Valley Historical Association, 234. 

Pacific Coast Branch of American ITistori 
cal Association, 37, 133, 234. 

Pageant, Historical, in Philadelphia, 211. 



Paxson, Frederic L., The Civil War, re- 
viewed, 41; The Training of High School 
Teachers of History, 158. 

Periodical Literature, 32, 64, 90, 108, 203, 
227. 

Perkins, Clarence, review of Henderson, 
BlUcher and the Uprising of Prussia, 41; 
of Putnam, William the Silent, 41; of 
Barry, Papacy and Modern Times, 129; 
of McGiffert, Martin Luther, 129; of 
Johnston, Holy Christian Church, 209; 
of Davis, The Friar of Wittenberg, 236. 

Pictures, Their Use and Abuse in History 
Teaching, 8; Maps and Picture-Postals, 
13; Historical Pictures as Source Ma- 
terial, 10, 35; on French Revolution, 
215, 228. 

Pilgrim Day, observed at Southampton, 
England, 205. 

Pilgrim Memorial nt Suutliampton, Eng- 
.land, 205. 

Political Educational League, 63. 

Powell, Chester IL, address by, 143. 

Pray, Carl E., How prepare teachers to 
teach according to report of Committee 
of Eight, 54; review of Allen, David 
Crockett, 65; of Perkins, France in 
American Revolution, 65; A Proposal for 
the Federation of History Teachers' As- 
sociations, 125; review of Swift, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, 159; of Wallington. 
American History by American Po(»ts, 
159. 

Problem, Setting the, in History Teaching. 
181. 

Publications, Historical, 42, 66, 91, 131, 
161, 186, 210, 2.37. 

Putnam, Ruth, William the Silent, review- 
ed, 41. 



Reformation, The Protestant, suggestions 
for teaching, 59. 

Reports from the Historical Field, 16, 37, 
62, 86. 114, 133, 157. 18.3, 2.34. 

Richard, Ernst, History of German Civi- 
lization, reviewed, 129. 

Robinson, James H., The New History, re- 
viewed, 130. 

Roman Survivals in Modern Life, 169. 

Salmon, Lucy P., The Evolution of the 
Teacher, 23. 

San ford, Albert H., The Making of an Hist- 
orical Museum, 7. 

Scott, Nancy E., Historical Method in the 
Seventeenth Century, 167. 

Scottish Historical Association, 157. 

Seattle, Wash., History Notes from, 183. 

Secondary Schools, Civics in, 12, 84, 181. 

Secondary Schools, Economics in, 172, 181. 

Secondary Schools, History in: An Hist- 
orical Museum, 7; Use of Pictures, 8; 
Life in the Middle Ages, 10; Establish- 
ment of Roman Empire, 33; Lessons on 
Greater Britain, 34; Doctrine of Inter- 
est in, 50; the Reformation, 59; English 
cabinet government, 60; teaching of the 
growth of United States territory, 61 ; 
History Reference List. 79; Napoleonic 
Period, 81; Ckuses of American Civil 
War, 82; Later Roman Empire, 83; re- 
viewing for examinations, 111; Era of 
Metternich, 113; examinations, 127; 
Work of the Department, 150; Topics for 
Discussion concerning, 150; Syllabus for 
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Modem History, 151; Use of the Black- 
board, 179; Social Sciences for Commer- 
cial Students, 180; Setting the Problem. 
181; Syllabus for Modem History, 205, 
229; the teaching of Mediseval History, 
221; Experienoes in Teaching Current 
Events, 230-233. 

Sellery, George C, review of Robinson, The 
New History, 130; review of Vincent, 
Historical Research. 235. 

Shepherd, William R., Historical Atlas, Re- 
viewed, 18, 65; Historical Maps and 
Their Making, 121. 

Short Ballot, diagram showing need of, 
164. 

Shortridge, W. P., Testing Collateral 
Reading, 19. 

Show, Arlev B., History Reference Library 
for High ^Schools, 79. 

Skeat, Walter W., The Past at Our Doors, 
reviewed, 65. 

Smith, C. Alphonso, State History in the 
Public School, 176. 

Snedden, David, The Certification of Teach- 
ers in the High School, 103. 

Social Science Courses for Commercial 
Students, ISO. 

Source Material, Letters from a Soldier in 
the Mexican War. 74. 

South Dakota History Teachers, 139. 

" Star Spangled Banner," first appe^J^nce 
of the song, 141. 



State History in the Public School, 176. Vieiegg, Charles A., Letters of, 74. 



Stryker, Florence E., Civics in the High 
School. 

Summer Schools, History in, 109. 



Tarbell, Ida M., The Tariff in Our Times, 
reviewed, 130. 

Teacher of History, 95. 

Teacher, The Evolution of, 23. 

Teachers, Eleven Hundred, 14. 

Tennessee History Teachers, 135. 140. 

Texas History Teachers, 135, 184, 234. 

Texas, University of. History courses, 123. 

Tilby, A. Wyatt, The English People Over- 
seas, review^ed, 235. 

Trenholme, Norman N., The Introductory 
History Course at the University of 
Missouri, 6. 

Trenton, N. J. Conference of History 
Teachers, 63. 

Tucker, Henry R.. The Doctrine of Interest 
as delated to instruction in the social 
sciences, 50; Current Events in Secondary 
Schools, 232. 

Turner. Frederick J., Harvard Commission 
on Western History, 146. 

^Vassar Alumnie Historical Association, 87, 
135. 

Versailles, Pictures of, 21. 



Vincent, John Martin, Historical Research, 
reviewed, 235. 

Violette, E. M., Setting the Problem, 181. 



Washington Monument, Inscribed Stones in. 
47 ; views of, 45, 48, 40. 

Weinstock, Harris, Address by, 144. 

Westerman, W. L., review of Abbott, Com- 
mon People of Ancient Rome. 89; of 
Moret, In the Time of the Pharaohs, 90; 
of Petrie, Egj'pt anu Israel, 90. 

Western History, Harvard Commission on, 
146. 

Western Schools, Problem of Emphasis in 
History Teaching in, 148. 

What is Historv? 18. 

Williams, Carol S., History in the Making, 
230. 

Williams, Mary W., Periodical Literature, 
203, 227. 

Willis, H. P., Stephen A. Douglas, reviewed, 
41. 

Wolfson, Arthur M., Lessons on History of 
Greater Britain, 34; iiiugjish Cabinet Gov- 
ernment, 60; reviewing for examinations, 
111; Syllabus of Modern Historv, 205, 
229. 



Zimmern, Alfred E., Greek Commonwealth, 
reviewed. 185. 



BACK NUMBERS OF 

The History Teacher's 

Magazine 



Bound Copies of Vol. 11 still available at $2.00 a copy 
Separate numbers : 15 cents each ; 10 for $1.00. 



VOL. I. Seven numbers still in stock ; 
containing several articles upon college 
teaching of history ; and four articles 
each month upon the high school courses 
in hislor)'. 

VOL. II. Nine numbers in stock ; par- 
ticularly valuable for the articles upon 
Aids to History Teaching, and upon 
secondary school history. 

VOL. III. All the numbers to date are 
still available. 



THE NcKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



Publications of the 

English Historical 
Association 

HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LEAFLETS 
OF VALUE TO TEACHERS. 

LEAFLETS, 1-12 IN BOUND FORH 

Price, $1.25 net. 

Contents: Source-Books, Books on History Teaching, 
History Examinations, address by Hon. James Bryce, 
Brief Bibliography of British History, Books on General 
History, Supplementary Reading, Books on Colonial His- 
tory, Bibliography of Exeter, Teaching of History, 
Teaching of Local History, niustrative Material. 

UNBOUND LEAFLETS, la-lS, 17-24 

Price, 15 cents each; except No. 22, which is 35 cts. net. 

Contents: (13) Historical Atlases and Maps; (14) 
Bibliography of London; (15) Teaching of Civics; (17) 
An Experiment in Teaching History; (18) Recent Brit- 
ish History; (19) Methods of Teaching History; (20) 
School Historical Libraries; (21) Brief Bibliography of 
Scottish History; (22) The DoTelopment of the (^stle 
in England and Wales (illustrated); (23) Brief Bibli- 
ography of Irish History; (24) Report of Fifth Annual 
Meeting. 

FOR SALE BY 

NcKinley Pablishing Company 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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